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PREFACE 


THE GAZETTEER of Bombay Presidency, which incluaed the 
districts of Gujarat, was originally compiled between 1874 and 
1884. Broach and Surat District Gazetteers were combined in 
one volume which was published in 1877. In the revised edition 
of the Gazetteers which is now being prepared and published, it 
has been decided to devote one volume to every district Gazetteer. 


This Surat volume was compiled and put into type before the 
bifurcation of Bombay State on Ist May 1960. However, because 
of the dislocation caused by the bifurcation it could not be published 
immediately. An attempt has, therefore, been made to bring 
the information as up-to-date as possible by adaing a brief supple- 
ment at the end of Chapter XX. 


Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only in 
two chapters—Chapter HI], The People and Their Culture and 
Chapter XX, Places of Interest, and also in the Directory of Villages 
and Towns. In other chapters the current spellings have been 
retained. A key to the diacritical marks is given at the beginning 
of the Directory. 


The Government of India have interested themselves in the 
preparation and publication of a new edition of Gazetteers of 
districts in all the States and have offered to the States a grant-in-aid 
for the purpose. A broad pattern of the contents of the ievised 
volumes has been evolved and it is generally followed in this volume, 


AHMEDABAD, M. R. PALANDE, 
Ist, August, 1962. Chief Editor. 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


AS EARLY as 1843 an attempt was made to errange for the pre- 
paration of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. The following extract* will be founda interest 
ing.as giving an idca of the intention of those who desired to have 
such Accounts compiled ;— 


“Government called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from all 
the Collectors as part of their next Annual Report the fullest available information 
Tegarding their districts............... Government remarked that as Collectors and 
their Assistants during the large portion of the year moved about the district in 
constant and intimate communication with all classes they possessed advantages 
which no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge of the con- 
dition of the country, the causes of progress or retrogradation, the good measures 
which require to be fostered and extended, the evil measures which call for 
abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which require to be remedied 
and the nature of the remedies to be applied. Collectors also, it was observed, 
have an opportunity of judging of the effect of British rule on the condition and 
character of the people, on their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious 
observances. They can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings, 
clothing and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements of husbandry 
or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, particularly 
among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under our most 
leveling system compared with that of preceding governments will attract their 
attention. Finally they can learn how far existing village institutions are effectual 
to their end, and may be made available for self-government and in the manage- 
ment of Jocal taxation for local.purposes.”’ 


“In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the Collectors 
of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports 
contained much interesting information, These five northern reports were 
practically the only result of the Circular Letter of 1843.” 


. 


The matter does not seem to have been purtued any further. 


_ In October, 1867, the Secretary of State tor India desired the 
Bombay Government to take-concrete steps tor the compilation ot 
a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer pre- 
pared during tne year tor the Central Provinces. The Government 
of Bombay then requested some of its responsible officials to submit 
a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of the Secretary ot 
State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee 
to supervise and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After 
a few organizational experiments the responsibility was finally 
entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series 
in 1884. The actual publication, however, of these volumes was 
spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904, in which 
year the last General Index volume was published. 


Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation 





ee of the Bombay Presidency, Vol.I, Part I (History of Gujarat) pp. II 
an : 
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was much wider. It included not only a description of the physical 
and natural features of a region but also a broad narrative otf the 
social, political, economic and cultural life of the people living in 
that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer was intended to 
serve. was made clear in the following remarks of Sir William 
Hunter, Director General of Statistics to the Government of India, 
when his opinion was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District 
in 1871. He said :-- 


““My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector a comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, a distinct ‘idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. 
Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the district administration. 
But a succinct and well conceived district account is capable of antedating the 
acquisition of such personal experience by many months and of both facilitating 
and systematising a Collector's personal enquiries............ But in all cases a 
District Account besides dealing with local specialities should furnish a historical 
narration of its revenue and expenditure since it passed under the British rule, 
of the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we 
have returned to it in the protection of property and person and the other charges 
of civil government.” * 


The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its people, 
but who as members of the ruling race carried on their shoulders 
the responsibility of conducting its administration. 


The Gazetteer had 27 volumes. some split up into two or 
three Parts, making a total of 35 books including the General 
Index which was published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were 
of a general nature and were not confined to the limits of a particular 
district. For example, Volume | dealt with History and was split 
up into two Parts one dealing with Gujarat and the other with 
Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha Country ; Volume 1X 
was devotea to the population of Gujarat and contained two parts, 
one describing Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis, 
‘but there was no corresponding Volume devoted to the Population 
of Maharashtra or Karnatak. Volume XXV gave an account of 
the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The 
remaining Volumes dealt with the various districts of the Presidency 
and with what were then known as Native States attached to the 
Bombay Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or 
three parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and 
Bombay. On the other hand, there was only one combined 
Volume for some districts, as for example, Surat and Broach, 
and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 


The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items varied 
considerably from district to district. Information was collected 
from Government Offices and in respect of social and religious 
practices, from responsible citizens, Eminent scholars, experts 
and administrators contributed articles on digs ae saaae 





*Gazetteer of the Bombay Picetdeney, Vol. 1 Part I cainaw shGuead: p. VIE. 
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This Gazetteer compiled over seventy years ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. In contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, the scholar 
and the general reader. There was a general desire that there 
should be a new and revised edition of this monumental work. 
The Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that the old 
Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and entrusted the 
work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created for that 
purpose in 1949, After the bifurcation of Bombay State on Ist 
May 1960 and the creation of the new State of Gujarat on that 
day, the preparation of revised Gazetteers of districts in Gujarat 
State has been undertaken by the Government of Gujarat. 


{n the nature of things, after a lapse of over seventy years 
after their publication, most of the statistical information contained 
in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to 
be dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made 
to give an idea of the latest dovelopuicuts, whether in regard to the 
administrative structure or the economic set up or in regard to 
social, religious and cultural trends.. There are portions in the 
old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history which have the 
impress of profound scholarship and learning and their worth has 
not diminished by the mere passage of time. Even in their case, 
however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in view of 
later investigations and new archaeological finds by scholars, and 
an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition the results 
of such subsequent research. The revision of the old Volumes 
has, in fact, meant an entire.re-writing of most of the chapters and 
sections. In doing so, statistical and other information was obtain- 
ed from the relevant Departments of Government, and articles on 
certain specialised subjects were obtained from competent scholars. 


In a dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such significant 
changes have taken place in India as in other countries during the 
last half a century, and more so after the advent of Independence 
in 1947, The general scheme and contents of this revised series 
of the Gazetteer have been adapted to the needs of the altered 
conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in the 
presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. For example, 
the weighted importance given to caste and community in the old 
Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the ideological concepts 
of a secular democracy, though much of that data may have con- 
siderable interest from the functional, sociological or cultural point 
of view. What is necessary is a change in perspective in presenting 
that account so that it could be viewed against the background of 
a broad nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. It is 
also necessary to abridge and even to eliminate elaborate details 
about customs and practices which no longer obtain on any extensive 
scale or which are too insignificant to need any elaboration. In 
the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only a general outline of such 
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practices and customs of the main sections of the population has 
been given. 


An important addition to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The district map given in this 
edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 


The Revised Gazetteer will be published in two series :— 


I. The General series.—This will comprise Volumes on subjects 
which can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the 
smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will deal 
with Physical Features, People and Their Culture, History, Language 
and Literature and Public Administration. 


If, The District Series.—This will contain one Volume for 
every district of the Gujarat State. The information given in all 
Volumes will follow the same pattern and the table of contents 
will more or less be the same for all districts. 


AHMEDABAD. M. R. PALANDE, 
Ist. August, 1962 Chief Editor. 


SURAT 


PART I 


CHAPTER 1—PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


THE DISTRICT OF SuRAT, *lying between 20° 15’—21° 28’N. 
and 72° 38’—74° E., has a total area of 4066-6 @ sq. miles and 
a population of 1,827,842 according to the 1951 census. 


With the integration of the adjoining territories of the Baroda, 
Bansda, Sachin and Dharampur states, the new district of Surat 
has undergone a great change in its total area and population 
as well as in its boundaries, administrative subdivisions, economy 
and landscape patteins. Situated on the shore of the Arbian 
Sea, where its waters begin to narrow into the Gulf of Cambay, 
the district stretches for about eighty miles from the Damana- 
ganga river in the south to the Kim in the north. On the north, 
a line following for about forty miles the course of the Kim, 
and then passing eastwards for about sixty miles along the southern 
spurs of the Rajpipla hills, separates Surat from the district of 
Broach. The eastern boundary is more irregular. At its north- 
eastern extremity, it bulges out to include the plain tract of the 
Tapi river and its tributary streams, and then skirts round the 
Navapur sub-division of the West Khandesh district, to touch 
nearly the Songadh fort. Then it projects south-eastwards for 
about sixty miles. Its southern boundary, again, is irregular, 











*The district of Surat was reorganised in 1949, It now consists of the former 


Surat district of Bombay Province (except for two villages transferred to Nasik 

district and three villagea transferred to Dangs district} with the addition of the 

former Indian States of Bansda, Sachin and Dharampur, the Navsari district of the 

secs Baroda State, 24 villages of the Broach district and four villages of Dangs 
istrict. 

@The area figure supplied to the Census authorities by the Surveyor General 
of India was 4,499 sq. miles. The area figure given by the Census authorities were 
oes by them from the District Inspector of Land Records or from Local 

ecords. 

As there was a great disparity of 433.6 sq. miles between the figures collected 
by the Census authorities and those supplied by the Surveyor General of India, 
the attention of the Director of Land Records was drawn to it, and he states that 
the area figurés taken from the Land Records tetal 4,298 sq. miles, which with the 
areaof reserved forests, viz., 242 sq. miles, brings the total up to 4,540 sq. miles. 
This réduces the disparity to a smaller figure of 41 6q. miles, 
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though it generally follows the course of the Damanganga river. 
From the administrative point of view, the district is bordered 
by the Broach district in the north, the West Khandesh district 
and the small district of the Dangs in the east, and the Surgana 
and Paint sub-divisions of the Nasik District, in the south east. 
To the south lie two Portuguese occupied areas,*Nagar-Haveli 
on the south-east and Daman on the south-west, separated by 
a stretch of the Umbergaon peta of the Thana District. 


The district has 15 towns and 1,938 villages. The density of 
population per square mile is 449. Both in point of total number 
and density of population the Chorasi taluka stands first among 
all the sub-divisions, with its population of 3,049,032, distributed 
over 221.1 sq. miles, giving an average density of nearly 1,579 
persons to the square mile. This taluka, however, includes 
Surat City, with a population of 2,23,182. In point of area 
Dharampur is the largest sub-division, comprising 574.6 sq. 
miles, but in density of population it ranks lowest with only 
195 to the square mile. Valod peta, with a population of only 
36,179 forms the smallest sub-division in point of total number 
of population, while Palsana peta, with.only 57.6 sq. miles, forms 
the smallest sub-division in point of area. 


Geographically, the-district of Surat belongs to the western 
coastlands of the Deccan Peninsula. The main Sahyadrian scarp 
is a little outside the limits of the district. It lies in the West 
Khandesh and Nasik districts. But it gives the district its orienta- 
tion, its landscape features and its drainage pattern. The trans- 
verse members of the Sahyadrian scarp project into the eastern 
sub-divisions of the district in the shape of low hill ranges and 
subdued plateau features., Here. the landscape is mostly in- 
fluenced by the undulating Deccan traps, though locally limestone 
introduces an interesting variation. This hilly tract is almost 
in the form of an arc broadly stretching from the sub-division 
Songad to the south-western margins of the Dharampur_ sub- 
division. From this tract of varied topography, emanates the 
drainage pattern of the district. The Kim, Tapi, Mindhola, 
Purna, Ambika, Auranga, and Damanganga, are the main 
streams which, flowing parallelly, drain the entire area of the 
district. The evolution of the alluvial plain of the Surat district 
is mainly due to this drainage pattern in which the streams emerg- 
ing out of the Sahyadrian watershed and in the case of the Tapi 
from beyond the Sahyadrian scarp, have eroded the highland 
portions, transported the debris to deposit it in the shallow exten- 
sions of the Arabian Sea to create an alluvial plain. This plain of 
the Surat district extends north and south, and forms a part of 
the larger plain of the Gujarat and North Konkan coast. From 
north to south, it stretches for about eightly miles, and has a gradual 
slope from the highlands in the east towards the Gulf of Cambay 


 * The areas were liberated. from Portuguese rule at the and of 1961 and are 


now administered by the Government of India. 
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in the west. The plain has its maximum extension along 
the Tapi valley and its estuarine tract, but southwards the 
inward bending coastline dnd the south-western trend o 
the Dharampur hills narrow it down to about thirty miles 
in width. Though taken as a whole, this part of the Surat district 
forms a plain broken by a few hills and low level plateau features, 
it varies in details of landscape and land use. The river meanders, 
terraces, isolated alluvial mounds possibly remnants of a former 
alluvial plain, intense gully erosion, and local outscrops of trap, 
all these introduce an interesting change in the scenery of the 
plain and also affect the agricultural production as well as human 
settlements to a marked degree. In general, however, the northern 
part of the plain is more fertile, but the quality of the soil 
deteriorates both seawards anti towards the hills in the interior. 
Thus, this part of the plain could be divided into three belts 
running parrallel to the line of the cost : nearest the sea a barren 
stretch of sand-drift and salt marsh ; behind that a rich, highly 
cultivated plain, and further east, poorer and open land rising 
gradually into a wild tract of hill and forest. 


The coast line of the Surat district. shows the characteristic 
features of a coast line of emergence, where both the sea and 
riverine deposition have influenced the landscape. The major 
esturine tracts of the Kim, Tapi, Mindhola, Purna and 
Ambika, are areas of intense alluvial! deposition, meandering 
rivulets, and choked up mouths. | Under the influence of marine 
action, these river mouths have developed sand bars and alluvial 
banks which, as neat Dumas and Bhimpur, appear dark and slimy. 
Outside the limit of tidal action, there is a sudden change in the 
scenery. The aspect is drier and low chains of sand dunes and 
drifting sand dominate the scene, These in some places are 
barren ; in others, they carry a scanty vegetation, consisting 
chiefly of creepers and low bush. But behind this sandy fringe 
that extends almost all along the coast Jine there are the tidal 
flats stretching on the sides of the estuaries. Here, tidal waters 
find ready entrance and try to cover a larger expanse of the low- 
lying country. Landscape in this region is dull and monotonous ; 
extensive arcas of salt marsh, threaded channels of tidal streams, 
salt encrusted surfaces, and poor vegetation, form typical scenic 
features in this tract. 


Behind this zone of sand dunes and tidal flats lie the alluvial 
belts, irregular and mostly following the river courses. These 
form the main agriculturally valuable lands of Surat. From the 
point of view of relief and appearance they are almost uniform, 
but they vary considerably in extent. Here, in appearance the 
land becomes richer in colour and in agricultural use. From 
sand andsalt marshes, thereis a change into sandy loams, 
and then into rich alluvial soils in the  milddle 
portions of the district. Eastwards, that is towards the hilly 
tracts of the Sahyadries, the order becomes reversed : from rich 
black soil to poorer reddish or brownish varieties. There are 
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two noticeable features of the alluvial belts ; intense gully erosion, 
and terraces along the major rivers. Gully erosion and deeply 
entrenched tributary streams severely limit the agricultural value 
of land and the problem becomes more intense wherever 
the land is more fertile. The proportion of such deeply eroded 
land increases towards the banks of the major rivers, whose ter- 
races have been very nearly destroyed by gully erosion. In many 
stretches of the Tapi river, well formed terraces appear as 
‘benches’, often broken, here and there, by tributary streams. 
These benches not only mark a local variation in relief, but 
control local land use and sites of villages and towns. Another 
landscape variation in this region occurs in the shape of knolls- 
isolated alluvial mounds of moderate height—and gently curving 
water divides. Here, the alluvial cover is drier and poorer, 
and therefore generally bears poor grass or scrub. 


As has been mentioned earlier, these alluvial belts of the district 
have a varied extension, The belt of the Tapi basin is evidently 
the largest ; southwards these areas beome progressively smaller 
and have an increasing variation in topography in the shape of 
low residual hills and- plateaus. 


Towards the east, beyond the zone of the alluvial and black 
soil belts, the land changes its appearance in many ways. Deeply 
furrowed streams and entrenched rivers secure a setting of low 
hills and plateaus. The land weats a much dissected and poorer 
appearance. Vegetation cover over large areas consists of acacias 
datepalms and coarser varieties which serve as indigenous timber. 
There is a steady decrease in land under agriculture so much so 
that on the eastern fringe of the district agricultwie is almost com- 
pletely displaced by forests. This eastern part of the district, 
especially the newly intergated States areas, belongs physically to 
the Sahyadrian hills and their minor members. In the north, near 
the village of Tadkeshwar, on the right of the Tapi, and fur- 
ther east in the Mandvi sub-division, a chain of flat topped hills, 
underlain by trap, varying from 200 to 300 feet in height stretch 
northwards to the main lines of the Rajpipla range. South of the 
Tapi a succession of highlands running north-east from 
the Sahyadries to the left bank of the Tapi, separates the plains 
of Khandesh and Surat. Further south, the westein spurs of 
these highlands project well within the district. The landscape 
in the Vyara, Bansda and Dharampur sub-divisions is domi- 
nated by such low hillranges, mostly developed on the Deccan 
trap, and intermediate amphitheatres developed out of alluvial 
debries washed down from these hills. Massive lavas, such 
as that of the Songad Fort, stand out prominently in such allu- 
vial amphitheatres, and often acquiie a strategic importance. 
It is interesting to note that the eastein hills have some small and 
limited counterparts in topography in the region of the alluvial) 
belts and coastal margins. In these areas, they stand out as isloa- 
ted remnants. Such,for instance,are the hills near Daman,(Dungri) 
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and twelve miles south of Dungri the hills of Parnera which rises 
to about 550 ft. above the plain. About five mies south of this 
hill, stands the ruined fort of Pardionaslight eminence. Further 
south lie some hills near Bagwara and some outliers of the 
Dharampur hills. 


The Kim and the Tapi are the two major rivers of the district. 
The southern streams, though short and comparatively scanty 
of volume, are valuable on account of their estuaries which are 
navigable upto a point for small country craft. In their 
physical characteristics these smaller streams show a uniform 
pattern. Rising in the highlands of the eastern margin, they flow 
westwards, and in many cases develop rocky beds, andwide banks, 
marked sometimes by alluvial cliffs and terraces andat other pla- 
ces by gentler slopes Swollen into torrents in the rainy season, the 
freshes soon pass off, and in the diy weather only a scanty flow 
of water remains, here and there trickling among the stones and 
again forming deep pools of stiJl water. Below the tidal limits, 
the streams passing between banks of slime and mud, are for light 
country craft generally navigable.as far as ten miles from the 
coast. 


The Kim, with a course of seventy miles in length, and 
a drainage area estimated at 700 sq. miles, forming the northern 
limit of Surat district, joins the Gulf of Cambay, about twenty 
miles to the north of the estuary of the Tapi. Rising in the Raj- 
pipla hills, the Kim for the first fifty miles of its course passes 
through the Rajpipla and Valia sub-divisions of the Broach 
district. For the remaining twenty miles the river winds in a wes- 
teily direction between Ankleshwar and the sub-division of Surat 
on the left. Like the other rivers of the district the course of the 
Kim is marked with high alluvial banks broken by numerous 
gullies. The northern bank is steeper and more rugged than 
that on the south. The fall in the bed of the river is rapid, and 
its stream, though in times of flood difficult to cross, in the 
fair season dwindles down to a_ succession of pools. Its 
waters are hardly used for irrigation. Though the tidal wave is 
felt for some miles up the channel, there is not depth enough 
to allow of the passage of boats. 


The river Tapi has a course of about 470 miles, a drainage 
area of about 30,000 sq. miles, and carries to the sea a volume 
of water estimated to vary from an hourly discharge of 120,000,- 
000 cubic yards during seasons of extreme flood to 25,000 cubic 
yards towards the close of the dry-wether months. 


The course of the Tapi westwards from the high lands of 
Central India to the sea, may be divided into four chief sections 
the first, of 150 miles, from its source in the west of the great 
Satpura plateau through parts of the Central Provinces and Berar 
till, a few miles below the town of Barhanpur, where it enters 
the plains of Khandesh: the second of 180 miles of its passage 
across Khandesh: the third, where the waters of the river 
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through fifty miles of hill rock force their way down to the low 
lands of Gujarat: and the fourth, ninety miles more, across the 
alluvial plain of Surat. 


Though the main stream may be traced for some miles fur- 
ther, a sacred reservoir in the town of Multai, in the Betul district 
of Madhya Pradesh is considered as the traditional source of the 
Tapi. After leaving Multai the stream runs at first through 
open and partially cultivated lands, and then cuts its way through 
a gap in the Satpura mountains, the Chikkaldara hills of Berar 
on the left, and the wilder range of Kalibhit on the right. Below 
this gorge the hills of Kalibhit again recede. But for the first 
150 miles of its course spurs of the Satpura range still somewhat 
closely them in the valley of the Tapi. Falling rapidly from the 
Satpura uplands, through a deep-cut channel from 100 to 150 
yards wide, the flood-waters of the river soon drain away, leaving 
in the dry season a stream which passing over a rocky bed can 
in many places, be forded. The banks, though high, are not 
steep, and, except where sharply, cut by a turn in the river's 
course, they slope gradually to the level of the stream: and, 
like thecountry round , are covered withforest trees, brush-wood, 
and grass, a shelter to various wild animals. 


In the next stretch of 180 miles, the Tapi develops the wide 
valley plain of Khandesh.-At its eastern extremity, where it is 
separated by only a slight fall from the plain of Berar, the elevation 
of the Khandesh plain varies between 700 to 750 feet above the 
sea level. From this point the Khandesh plain slopes towards 
the north west up to the high-lands that divide Khandesh from 
Surat. In its passage through Khandesh, the Tapi_ receives 
several tributaries. Of these the chief are, on the left bank, the 
Purna, the Waghur, the Girna, the Bori, the Punjhra, and the 
Shiva. On theright bank the neighbourhood of the Satpura hills 
prevents the formation of any large tributaries. This side is 
drained by the Suki, the Aner, the Arunawati, the Gomai, and 
the Waler. For the first 160 miles of its course in Khandesh the 
Tapi passes through a flat and well-cultivated country. The 
banks, from 250 to 400 yards apart, and generally raised about 
sixty feet above the bed of the stream, consist of two parts, a lower 
deposit of yellow earth and a covering layer of black soil. the 
whole raised but little above the level of the surrounding country. 
Except in a few places, where the course of the stream is in- 
terrupted by rocky outcrops, the water, after the floods of the rainy 
season are over, flows over gravel shoals, in threaded channels 
with a general breadth varying from 150 to 300 feet, a depth 
from nine to eighteen inches and velocity of from two to three 
miles an hour. In the last twenty miles of its Khandesh course, 
the river enters a zone of hills belonging to the Sahyadri-Satpura 
system. Here the stream, forcing its way among stones and 
boulders, quickens into rapids, or shoots over barriers of rock. 
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At the narrow passage known as the Deer's Leap or 
Haranfal the descent of the river from Khandesh to the plain 
of Gujarat begins. This section of the river’s course, consisting 
partly of still deeper basins bordered by high cliffs, and partly 
of rapids formed by barriers of rock, extends through more 
than fifty miles of a wild and interesting country. 


On leaving the Dang forests the Tapi enters on its last 
stage, the passage of fifty miles in a direct line, or including 
wide meanders, of nearly ninety miles across the Surat plain 
to the sea. These ninety miles of the course of the Tapi are 
naturally divided into two parts by the tidal limit. Of these 
the upper or fresh water section includes about sixty miles, and 
the lower or tidal section a littlke more than thirty. Though 
they gradually merge into cach other, the character of these 
two sections is in several respects distinct. In the upper part, 
the river passes through the less cultivated tracts in the 
east of the Surat plain. It is only when the village of Waghecha 
is passed that the last spur of the Rajpipla hills is Jeft behind. 
In this section of its course the river flows between banks from 
500 to 1,000 yards apart, formed of thirty to forty feet of tough, 
yellowish clay interspersed with Jayers of limestone and capped 
with a deposit of from two to four feet of black soil. These 
high banks are characterised by the formation of terraces, which 
unde: the monsoonal regime, have suffered extensive erosion. 


In almost the whole of its course of thirty-two miles 
as a tidal river, the Tapi passes through the rich highly culti- 
vated plain that forms the central part of the district of Surat. 
Only for a few miles before it joins the sea, the lands through 
which the river passes are barren and liable to be submerged 
by the tides. Below Patri, the course of the river stretches for 
about eight miles towards the south-west; then near the village 
of Waracha, where the tides daily ebb and flow, it winds west- 
wards for about two miles. Here, a little above the village of 
Amoli, the limit of ordinary navigation, it strikes for three 
miles sharply to the north-west till, at Variav, the lowest ford 
in the course of the river, it bends for three miles mote to the 
south-west; then winding again to the south-east, it runs for four 
miles in a line almost patallel to its former course to the city 
of Surat, where it again strikes suddenly towards the south- 
west. So sharp is this curve in the river's course that though 
by water Surat is more than ten miles from Amroli, by land 
the distance is little more than two. Below Surat the river 
stretches to the south-west till, aboutfour miles from its mouth, 
it turns to the left and, gradually widening, flows westwards 
into the sea. In this section of its course the banks have 
little of the steep and rough character they bear further up 
the stream. Below the limit of the tide, as the current becomes 
weaker, the river flows in a wider flood plain held by gentle 
banks. In times of flood, the river, over-topping the left bank, 
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and a great body of water rushing south-east wards, has more than 
once flooded the city of Surat. Further down-stream, at the 
more abrupt meanders, as on the right bank at Rander, and at 
Surat about two miles further down on the left bank, the river 
develops, by lateral erosion, rather steep cliffs of smali height. 


Below the limit of the tide, the bed of the river is covered 
by a layer of mud. This deposit varies from a few inches, where 
the tide runs stiong, to as much as four feet in the stil] bends 
of the river. Opposite the city of Surat, and a little down stieam 
the sand washed down in times of flood has formed banks 
and shoals. Especially this is the case near the mouth of the 
river, where the currents of the stream and tide meeting have, 
across almost the entire breadth of the river, thrown up alter- 
nate layers of sand and clay. 


Tn its passage through the Surat district the only important 
tributary received by the Tapi is the Wareli. This stream, 1ising 
in the western spurs of the Rajapipla hills, flows towards the 
south-west across the Mandvi.sub-division, and after a course 
of about fifteen miles joins.the Tapi. on its right bank at the 
village of Piparia, forty miles from the sea. 


At the Waghecha rapids, about forty miles from its mouth, 
trap rock in situ forms several islands in the bed of the Tapi. 
These islands, though occasionally liable to be flooded, are 
covered with trees as well as with grass and bushes. Of the 
banks of sand and clay that rise above the ordinary level of the 
Tapi’s stream the chief island. lies in a bend of the right bank 
of the river about five miles below the city of Surat. Near the 
mouth of the river, inside. the bar, are also one or two flat 
and wooded islands. 


Inits course through the Surat district there are two import- 
ant ferries across the Tapi. Fiom the town of Mandvi, on the 
right bank of the stream, about sixty miles from its mouth to 
the villages on the southern bank and the other between the 
city of Surat and the villages on the northern bank. The Tapi 
can be forded at three places within the limits of the district. 
Of these Karod is the highest up, about fifty-six miles from the 
sca: the next Bodhan, about forty : and Wariav, about twenty 
miles from the mouth of the rivey. 


Navigation of the Tapi river engaged the attention of the 
British administrators a good deal. An account of their attempts 
published in the first edition of the Surat Gazetteer is 
reproduced in Appendix 1 of this chapter. The navigability of the 
Tapi made Surat a historically famous port. But it is of a limited 
nature and largely restricted to the last fifteen miles of the 
river consisting mostly of the estuarine reach. Here too, only 
small country craft can go up stream only with a favourable 
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tide. The current has great seasonal variation and the course of 
river swings from the right bank to the left. Due to the silting 
up of the mouth, even the landing jetty at Surat has now a limited 
use. 


Floods form another significant feature in the geography of 
the Tapi river. Due to monsoonal regime, the river has annual 
floods, but on certain occasions these occupy a larger expanse 
and cause much damage to life and property. An account of the 
former floods appearing in the first edition of the Gazettee: is 
reproduced in Appendix II of this Chapter. At the end of it 
is added an account of the floods that have occured after 1876. 
With the construction of the Kakrapar dam, a more controlled 
river regime is expected and accordingly the flood menace is 
likely to be considerably minimised. 


Till recent times, there was very little land under irrigation 
though efforts were made to develope irrigation facilities durmg 
the first phase of the British Admistration. A fuller account of 
these surveys appears in the fizst-edition of the Gazetteer and is 
reproduced in Appendix Ill, Irrigation has now made rapid 
strides, especially with the development of the Kakrapar project 
on the Tapi. The canals drawn on both the banks of river 
from the Kakrapar site promise to change the face of the 
country side and bring in prosperity to the agricultural interior. 
This major project is supplemented in this district by other 
minor irrigation works generally consisting of wells. Altogether 
irrigation has ushered in an era of significant agricultural progress. 


Though it enjoys a less wide-spread reputation for sanctity 
than the Narmada, the Tapi receives much local respect. On its 
banks there are, according to the puranas (religious histo1y) no 
fewer than one hundred and eight spots, or tirthas of special 
sanctity. Of these, the chief is Bodhan, about fifteen miles east 
of Surat, where a religious gathering is beld once in every 
twelve years. Ashvani Kumar and Gupteshwar, places about two 
miles up the river from Surat, are also held in esteem. Both 
spots are provided with temples, rest-houses, and flights of 
steps leading down to the water, and here, on several occasions 
in each year, large numbeis come together to bathe. Gupteshwar 
is also a favourite place for burning the dead. 


Of the smaller streams those rising in the slope of the highlands 
between Surat and Khandesh, flow westward across the district 
of Surat, the most northerly is the Mindhola or Midagri, 
which falls into the sea about five miles south of the Tapi. The 
forty miles of this river’s course, westwards through Surat, 
consists of three sections of nearly equal length. Of these, the 
first passes through the sub-division of Bardoli, the second across 
the sub-division of Navsari, and the third between the Sachin 
village and some of the southern parts of the Chorasi sub-division 
on the tight and Navsari sub-division on the left. For the first 
7201—2 
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thirty miles of its course the Mindhola runs westwards till, 
about ten miles from the sea, taking a sudden bend, it strides 
north for about four miles, and here, meeting the Kankrakhari 
stream from near the town of Surat, they together bend west- 
wards, broadening into an estuary two miles wide. Of its total 
length of forty miles through the district of Surat, for the first 
thirty the waters of the Mindhola are fresh, passing between 
alluvial banks, in some places steep and in others sloping 
gradually to the level of the stream. In the earlier parts of its 
course, rocks occasionally crop up in the bed of the river, but 
further to the west the stream passes over a surface of tough 
clay. The limit of the tidal section is ten miles from the 
sea, and near this point, where the railway crosses the river, 
about four miles south of Sachin, the breadth of its bed is . 
360 feet., and height of the Icft bank is forty fect. The water 
here is five feet deep, and it is crossed at half tides in boats 
The mouth of the Mindhola, known as the Sachin of or ‘False’ 
river, is navigable for small country craft. Except indirectly, by 
filling the wells along its banks, the waters of the Mindhola 
are not used for irrigation. 


The Purna, with a westerly course of about fifty miles across 
the Surat district, joins the sea ten miles south of the Mindhola. 
It mostly drains the lands of the Vyara and Gandevi sub-divisions. 
The Purna’s passage across Surat is divided into two sections 
one above and the other below the limit of the tide. In the upper 
part of its course the Purna passes for some distance over beds 
and ridges of rock. Its waters, raised in buckets poised at the 
end of a long lever called ‘“Dhekudi’ are used to some extent for 
irrigation. About twenty miles from the sea. near the village of 
Tarsari, the tidal section,.begins..Ten miles further west, the 
stream divides into two branches, which again unite at short 
distance lower down. A little above their junction these branches 
are crossed by the railway lines. Below the junction, the river, 
passing between low banks 960 feet apart, can be forded when, 
the tide is out, through two feet of water over a bed of sand and 
mud. For the passage of the river at other states of the tide 
two crossings are possible, one near the town of Navsari, on 
the left of the river, twelve miles from the sea, and the other at 
Jalalpur, about two miles further down on the same side of the 
stream. Below Navsari the Purna is, in books of Navigation, 
referred to as the Navasari river. Here it is navigable by small 
boats. But though the bed of the river in this part of its course 
is broad, the cannel, winding among banks of sand, is hard to 
hit upon. In 1852 the passage was more open, but in 1872 no 
vessel without a pilot could safely enter. In more recent times the 
navigability has further suffered, due to siltation. 


The Ambika river, after winding course of about forty miles 
towards the south-west, joins the sea fifteen miles south of the 
Purna. This stream, rising in the Bansda hills, flows west-ward 
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In two widely separated channels draining the lands of Chikhali 
and Jalapur. The town ot Gandevi, about twelve miles from 
the mouth of the river, is the limit of the flow of the tide. At 
about five miles from the sea the Ambika is joined from the 
left by two considerable streams, the Kaveri and Kharera. Below 
this junction the bed of the river widens out into a broad estuary 
stretching westwards to the sea. About a mile and a half from 
the entrance is a bar covered at low water to a depth of three 
or four feet, and with a tidal rise of twenty-two feet. Country- 
craft can pass from the sea up for about six miles as far as 
Bilimora. Beyond Bilimora, for five miles more to Gandevi, the 
stream is navigable by small boats. Of the two tributaries of the 
Ambika, the Kaveri, rising in the Bansda sub-division passes 
westward about eighteen miles across the Chikhali sub-division 
till it joins the Ambika at Waghrech. The other tributary, the 
Kharera rising in the Dharampur hills, drains the northern part 
of Bulsar and joins the estuary of the Ambika about a mile west 
of the Kaveri. For a few miles above its junction with the 
Ambika the Kharera, like the Kaveri, is navigable by the smaller 
class of countrycraft. 


The Auranga river, rising in the Dharampur hills, flows for 
about miles, first westward and then towards the north-west, 
through Bulsar and joins the sea about cight miles south of the 
Ambika. In the upper part of its course the banks of the stream 
are stecp, and the country some what rugged. But, for the 
last fifteen miles, including the meanders, the Auranga is a tidal 
stream navigable by small boats for about six miles from the 
sea. At Bulsar the river passes over rocks and gravel along a 
channel 600 feet wide. West of Bulsar the depth of the channel 
at low tide varies from seven to nine feet till, after four miles, 
the bar at the mouth of the river is reached. This bar at low-tide 
springs covered only by two or three fect of water, but has a tidal 
rise of eighteen fect. The town and port of Bulsar is situated 
on the left bank of the river, about four miles from the sea. 
The Wanki is the only tributary of the Auranga, which after, 
a rocky and winding course, joins it within half a mile of the sea. 


The Par, with a north-westernly course of about fifty miles 
across the district of Surat, drains the central parts of Dharam- 
pur and separates Bulsar on the north, from Pardi on the south, 
and joins the sea about six miles south of the Auranga river. 
Though in the dry season a very small stream, during the rainy 
months the Par is sometimes a swollen by very heavy floods. 
Upto about four miles up the river from its mouth the tides 
ebb and flow, and springs there is water enough for small boats. 
At the village of Umarsari, near its mouth, the creek is about 
750 feet wide, the banks are high and the bed of rock, mud, and 
gravel. Travellers are here taken across the river in boats, as 
the water is too deep to allow of fording. The bar at the mouth 
of the river is dry at low-tides, but at high tides the water has a 
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depth of fourteen feet, and in front of the landing place, only a 
short distance within the bar, vessels can anchor on a clean 
sandy beach. 


The Kolak, a minor stream, flows through Pardi and 
joins the sea about five miles south of the Par. This river, 
after passing for the greater part of its Surat course through 
Pardi, separates, near its mouth, the district of Surat on the right 
bank from the territory of Daman on the left. At the 
beginning of its course, passing over a rocky bed, the Kolak, 
about eight miles from the sea, comes within the influence of 
the tides. At its mouth, near the village of Kolak, where it has 
a breadth of nearly 500 feet, the river can only be crossed in 
boats. Smaller countrycraft can enter and find a clean and 
good landing. Beyond the bar are the beds of oysters for which 
the Kolak river is famous. 


The Damanganga river drains portions of Dhrampur 
and some parts of the territories of Daman. The 
mouth of the river and about»-five miles of its length from 
the sea is in Daman. The tidal wave passes up its channel for 
about eight miles. During the months of the south-west mon- 
soon the mouth of this river forms an excellent shelter for small 
vessels. On the bar, at low-water spring tide, is a depth of two 
feet, with a tidal rise varying from twelve feet at neaps to eighteen 
feet at springs. Except from the north point of the river, where 
rocky ground projects to a considerable distance the bar is very 
flat, consisting chiefly of hard sand. The channel within the bar 
is extremely narrow, and the sand-banks shift every stormy season. 


Besides three rivers, there are in the parts of the district 
near the coast, many smaller streams which, during the greater 
part of the year, are little more than channels for the tidal waters. 
In the north of the district the Sina river, passing for about twenty 
miles through the Olpad sub-division, joins the sca five miles 
south of the Kim. On the right bank of this creck, about four 
miles from the coast, is the small harbour of Bhagwa. Neat 
Olpad, about eight miles in the south above the mouth of the 
Tapi, a back water called the Tena creek, stretches inland for 
about eight miles. In the west of Jalalpur four miles north of 
the Ambika or Gandevi river, the Kanai creek forms a large 
inlet for the waters of the sea. At a short distance from the 
coast, the main channel of this back water divides into two parts. 
One branch, running for about fifteen miles north-east, is for 
part of its course a tidal creek, and for the rest a fresh-water 
stream. The other branch, passing east-wards for about seven 
miles, joins the Ambika river below the limit of the tide, and is, 
therefore, throughout its course, a salt-water lagoon. In the west 
of Bulsar between the course of the Ambika and the Auranga 
rivers, the land is much cut up by salt-water channels that, entering 
about a mile north of the Auranga, penetrate for about ten miles 
inland to the east and north-east. Of these channels, the 
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chief are the Bham, Khapri, and Koli. Finally, in the south CHAPTER 1. 
Of the district, between the Par and Kolak rivers, runs the Kothal physical Features 
' creek with a deep rocky bed about 135 feet wide. Into this chan- 


nel several small streams bring from the east the drainage of Havens 
the central portions of Pardi. 
The district contains no natural lakes, but is well supplied LAKES 


with reservoirs, which cover a total area of 10,838 acres. With 
the exception of the reservoir at Palam, 153 acres in exent, and 
irrigating a large area of land, the other ponds are all small, 
formed by earthen embankments thrown, in horse-shoe shape 
across the line of natural drainage. Only a few of them have 
retaining walls of masonry, and after February all are more or 
less dry. 


The new district of Surat is much more compact than its Geographical 

predecessor which had several administrative breaks in its area egions 
owing to the existence of the territories of the Baroda, Bansda, 
Dharampur and Sachin States. Geographically, however, the 
district has interesting regional-variations. The physical features 
of the district primarily influence its landscape and economic 
development, and thus afford a suitable basis for a regional sub- 
division. 


From the sea, a coastal fringe of about ten to twelve miles The Coastal Belt, 
wide has a characteristic scenery that is dominated by a smooth 
coastline, estuarine tracts, tidal crecks, sand dunes, silted river 
mouths with alluvial islands, and tidal marshes stretching well 
into the interior, Vegetation cover is scanty, often marked by 
palms, and nearer the tidal limits by a poor mangrove vegetation. 
Those physical characteristics steadily assert themselves from the 
south to the north where the proportion of estuarine and tidal 
marsh tract increases. Owing to the poverty of the region, it 
carries a thin population excepting in the junctional sites where 
itis mostly urban. Villages are comparatively few and are general- 
ly situated either on the sand dune belts along the coastline where 
fresh water supplies are available at shallow depths, or along 
the banks of the main rivers. The coastal villages tend to have a 
linear pattern, almost parallel to the shore line, and as is to be 
expected these are inhabited by a large proportion of fishermen. 
other factors have, however, brought some settlements into pro- 
minence. Dumas (pop. 3,540) and Bhimpore (pop. 3,190), 
for example, are now well developed holiday resorts on account 
of their effualble temperature and a fairly good beach. They 
attract a holiday crowd during the summer season. Sunwali 
(pop. 2,312) once an important port, is now a straggling hamlet. 
Behind this line of coastal villages and hamlets, tidal marshes 
limit agricultural land to slightly raised grounds that are not 
covered by saline waters. But even here the soil is influenced 
by wind blown sand and saline air, rendering it poor for agricul- 
tural production. In this area the villages have a clustered 
pattern but on an average they are smaller and thinly populated. 
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It is the eastern limit of this coastal belt that gains human im- 
portance in the shape of well developed towns of which the city 
of Surat is the foremost. 


Thus from the south to north, there is a string of towns situated 
at the junction of the coastal belt and the alluvial plain behind. 
This is because the junction derives advantage from both the 
coastal strip with its navigation and commerce, and the alluvial 
plain with its agricultural wealth. Pardi (pop. 9,422) owed 
its early importance to its fort situated on the neighboring hill 
and controlling the navigation of the Ambika river. Bulsar 
(pop. 25,440) has a similar situation, but is more prosperous 
on account of a rich agricultural hinterland that is known for 
its fruit and its recent industrial development. It also taps the 
economic products of the Dharampur interior through its roads 
and tracks. Bilimora (pop. 16,669) and Gandevi (pop. 8,384) 
are local commercial and administrative centres Bilimora acts 
as an outlet to the Bansda products through a branch line of the 
Western Railway. Navsari (pop. 44,663) is a flourishing commer- 
cial and industrial town. 


Surat (pop. 2,23,183) is the administrative and economic 
focus of the district. Situated on the southern bank of the Tapi 
mouth, it is the leading commercial centre of South Gujarat. 
Its original site seems to have been determined by the bend of the 
Tapi river downstream and an alluvial mound rising above a 
generally marshy region. This is clearly visible in the sudden 
elevation of the central older protions of the city, and the ill 
drained channels that surround the older zone and separate 
it from its newly developing suburbs. Historically the pros- 
perity of Surat dates from the early Hindu period. It continued 
during the Muslim rule. But the port suddenly acquired 
commercial importance in the days of the European rivalry on 
the West Coast. The English factory at Surat attracted commerce 
and industry tothe town. Population recorded a notable increase. 
In the early phase of the East India Company’s history on the 
West Coast, Surat became their administrative headquarters. 
This gave Surat’s famous indigenous industries of gold and silver 
thread a stimulus by opening the markets of Europe. This 
prosperity however, could not be retained for long. The Tapi 
mouth was rapidly silting up. On the other hand progress in 
oceanic navigation meant larger sailing vessels which necessiatated 
deeper harbour facilities. For some time these handicaps 
experienced at the Surat river frontage were partially overcome 
by devoloping the Suwalli Roads. But ultimately the choice 
fell on Bombay. Along with the transfer of the Company’s 
headquarters to Bombay went the commercial prosperity of 
Surat. During the 18th and 19th centuries, therefore, Surat 
recorded a considerable decline in its population and economic 
condition. With the construction of the Western Railway route, 
it partially recovered its fortunes, and during recent times, 
industrialisation promises to restore its former status. The 
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famous gold and silver thread industry has survived the competi- 
tion of the large scale enterpise, and still engages an appreciable 
number of workers. But the new industrialisation centres round 
the textiles—both cotton and silk. These historical and economi- 
mic impacts on the city are clearly visible in its present form and 
functions. The nucleus of the city is the original centre of the 
old fortification, a raised portion of the ground in completely 
ill-drained and marshy surroundings. On the river front, in 
the southwest, the indigenous urban landscape is modified by 
East India Company’s warehouses and their fortified walls. This 
is now, as in most other historical towns, the administrative 
‘core’ of Surat with the Collector’s and other offices. Beyond 
the castle lies the arc of the ‘Inner Wall’, enclosing the older 
commercial centre famous in the days of the Company, and marked 
by several wards—‘ Chaklas’. Outside this older zone, extends 
the ‘Outer Wall’ enclosing the later extensions of the city. 
with a steady growth of the city and a rise in its population during 
the current century, the city has now grown out of its fortified 
area. All along the rapidly crumbling structure of the wall and 
the sluggish streams flowing-close by, the urban landscape deterio- 
rates into poverty stricken dwellings and slums. To the north 
there is a change to an agricultural landscape marked by gardens 
and well tilled black soild fields round about Katargam, but 
towards the river banks near Singapur and Dabhoi, stretches 
of marsh, sand dunes, and gully erosion, renders the landscape 
somewhat dreary. Agricultural land is restricted, and palms 
and scrubby vegetation form the main.elements in scenery. To 
the north-east of Surat lie;the famous railway bridge and beyond 
it the newly erected Utran Thermal Station which supplies electric 
power to Surat and its surroundings. East of the railway line 
there is the rapidly growing: industricl belt of Surat, located 
there because of its generous area, vicinity of the Railway Station 
and an adquate water supply. It is clear, however, that in places 
this industrial expansion is encroaching upon valuable agricultural 
land. The western limits of Surat end at the Tapi river frontage 
where the upper portion is marked by buttressed houses and the 
lower one by the landing jetties. The bridge connecting Surat 
with Rander on the opposite bank is sited on a rising alluvial 
mound, but it has no such counterpart on the opposite bank, 
which explains why the bridge suffered damage some time back 
from the Tapi floods. To the south-east, there is no urban exten- 
sion, evidently because of the marshy stretches of the Kakar 
Khadi. It is only to the east of this stream that the city resumes 
its growth in the shape of the Udhana railway station with its 
marshalling yards and the tine of the Tap1 Valley railway connect- 
ing Surat with Khandesh through the Navapur gap. Accordingly, 
the recent urban extension of the city is mostly confined to its 
south western environs where land is plentiful, a good river 
frontage and a healthy western breeze have promoted extensive 
building activity in the Athwa area, consisting of public officials, 
educational institutions and upper class residential houses. 
Outside this newly developing suburban area, the Jand merges 
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into the agricultural plain which wears a new appearance in the 
form of the extensive canals drawn from the Kakrapar project 
in the upper reaches of the Tapi river. 


Broadly, to the east of the line of these junctional towns and 
the city of Surat—which is conveniently marked also by 
the Western Railway track—begins the rich agricultural belt 
of the Surat district. In form it is irregular and mostly 
co-extensive with the river basins. It is extensive in the 
north and much restricted in the south, and its level nature and 
therefore its agricultural value is further restricted by isolated 
hills, extensive gully erosion and marshy patches created by the 
swinging channels of streams. Over the drier patches the land- 
scape is dominated by the acacia—bawal—and other scrub, 
and in the water-logged and salt crusted fringes along the river, 
it is the palm and tarwad (cassia tora) that dominate the scene 
Outside these poorer tracts, the central protions of this belt are 
agriculturally very fertile because of the black soil. In the south 
in the central parts of the Pardi, Bulsar and Chikhali, riceis the 
maincrop, while in the northern parts it is cotton and wheat. The 
agricultural lands of Bardoli talukaoccupy an intermediate 
position and on account of their fertile soil and favourable and 
reliable rainfall, have been famous for its agriculture. The 
southern and central parts of this agricultural belt are also famous 
for their fruit gardens while the northern tracts are essentially 
dry-crops zones producirng cotton as the main crop. The Tapi 
canals of the Kakrapar Project promise to bring a more intensive 
agricultural activity and prosperity to the central and northern 
parts. As may be cxpected this is the most thickly populated 
part of the district. Villages are large-sized and compact. Their 
form and the condition of houses reflect the prosperity of the 
rural community. Surat and the junctional towns exert a 
considerable influence on the economic and social life of the 
inhabitants. and therefore urban element as such in this belt 
is of a minor status. Bardoli (population 9,846) is a local] route 
centre. Chikhali, though a taluka centre, is a small settlement 
with 4,000 population. The other taluka places of Mahuva 
and Valod have a similar status. 


Roughly, a line drawn from the village of Mangrol in the 
north Dharampur in the south demarcates the agricultural belt 
of the district from its castern marginal lands of varied topography 
and land use. This is an essentially sub-Sahyadiian zone of hills 
and valleys, varying in width from about thirty miles in the north 
to about fifteen in the south. The topography is irregular, marked 
by low chain of hills and broad well developed alluvial ba sins 
that are furrowed deep by fast flowing monsoonal streams. A 
typical monsoonal forest cover dominates the landscape, but the 
vegetation, on account of a lower rainfall and uncontrolled 
destruction of forests in the past, is of a sub-monsoonal type, 
consisting of ‘teak pole’ forest. Agriculture is rigidly limited 
to the narrow alluvial valleys where the soil is not very fertile. 
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The intermediate slops connecting the hills with alluvial basins 
are generally given to rough grass and used therefore for cattle 
grazing. A certain amount of ‘ shifting cultivation’ is practised 
in the hills by forest communities. On the whole this is a thinly 
settled tract, with comparatively backward economic and social 
conditions. Human activity follows the river valleys. Small 
sized villages adhere to the bases of hills, the junction bet- 
ween the flat alluvial beds below and the steeper slopes above. 
Strangely, the Tapi banks proper do not encourage much economic 
development mainly because the river passes through a gorge 
and several rapids. Its tributary valleys, on the other hand, 
aie better settled. The mindhola valley, for instance, gives an 
easy access to Khandesh. The Tapi Valley Railway route passes 
this valley via Bardoli, Vyara and Songadh. Vyara (pop. 11,327) 
is a local trading centre which specialises in timber trade. Songadh 
(pop. 2,858) township nestles below the famous fort of Songadh 
which controlled the passage to the Khandesh under the Gaekwar 
rulers. The development of the Kakrapar project has 
infused a new activity into this valley, throughthe newroad 
constructions to the Kakrapar.site,and the Ukai site to Jink them 
up with the railway. The project proper is calculated to bring 
greater economic stimulus to the immediate Tapi banks as well. 
The upper reaches of the Purna, Ambika, Auranga and Par rivers, 
have a similar geographical setting. They are thinly populated 
belts where a limited agricultural lands is mainly given to rice 
cultivation. Forest economy influences the life of the inhabitants 
through employment on forest work and collection of its economic 
products. Bansda (pop. 4,455) and Dharmpur (population 5,096) 
formerly the seats of the rulers of those States are now taluka 
headquarters and act as centres for local routes and commerce. 


Geological investigations inthe Surat district and in the 
area to the east were first carried out by W. T. Blanford 
the results of which are given in his account entitled “On the 
Geology of the Taptee and Lower Narbudda valleys and some 
adjoining districts”, Mem. Geol. Sury. Ind., Vol. VI, Pt. 3, 1867 
Numerous recent investigations taken up in this tract have fur- 
ther made it possible to differentiate the rock types and throw 
more light on the geology of the land. 


The oldest rocks occurring to the north-east, east and south 
of the district, comprise the Deccan lava flows of Lower Eocene 
age in the form of horizontally bedded sheets, at times showing 
gentle local dips to the west towards the sea. These flows 
usually form flat-topped hills so characteristic of tiappean 
country. The total thickness of the different trap flows aggre- 
gates nearly 7,000 feet; however, near Mandvi in the eas- 
tern portion of the district the maximum thickness of the diffe- 
Tent Javas would be of the order of some 2,000 feet. 
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- Megascopically the traps could be differentiated into two 
predominant rock types. One is the dark grey to bluish-black, 
hard, compact, massive, holocrystalline, fine-grained basalt 
which usually forms the higher reaches of the hills. The 
other variety, often met with at lower leaves on slopes and 
valley floors, is the greenish to purplish, soft, 
medium to coarse-grained, amygdaloidal trap which is very 
much prone to spheroidal weathering. _ These 
amygdular types of flows .are characterised by vesicles 
and amygdales variying from rounded to cylindrical in shape 
and infilled with secondary minerals like quartz, chalcedony, 
agate, amethyst, rock crystal, zeolites and calcite. These -infi- 
llings of secondary minerals, formed after the cooling of the ori- 
ginal magmas are often coated by thin films of green coloured 
palagonite, celadonite and iddingsite. Scoriaceous breccia, com- 
pacted ash and red bole beds are also noticed at different 
locations within exposed sections of different lavas or as outcrops. 
Divisional planes in the form of vertical or inclined joints are 
very conspicuously noticed in the harder variety of basalts. 


Inter-trappean partings of two to ten feet in thickness represen- 
ting lacustrine or fluviatile deposits are not rare in this region. 
These deposits may have been formed in the depressions in the 
then configuration of trappean land during the intervals of time 
lapsing between eruptions of successive lavas. Sometimes these 
shales contain impressions of plants, frogs, ctc. 


Networks of dykes varying in thickness from a few inches to 
over 35 feet in width are commonly found intruding the different 
Java flows and form knife-edged 1idges in the “steppe” topo- 
grapby. These dykes are mostly basic but a few of these are 
also acidic in composition. The thicker dykes are usually of 
dolerite or olivine dolerite. Such dykes form conspicuous featu- 
res in the terrain covering the whole of Vyara, Songadh, Mandvi, 
Bardoli, Bulsar, Pardi, Dharampur, Chikhali, Bansda Mahuwa, 
and Navsari talukas, and the Valod and Gandevi mahals. 


Overlying the traps, rocks of tertiary age spread in gentle 
undulations over a large portion of the district towards the 
west. They comprise sandy, impure, nummulitic fossiliferous 
limestones resting on laterite and lateritic clays; near the sea 
coast these rocks are concealed by alluvium. Grift, gravels, 
sandy clays, shales and massive, coarsegrained, white to brownish 
colours sandstones exhibiting false bedding, form the upper 
beds of thisseries. A fairly wide patch of these limestones occurs 
between Velacha to the east and Kim to the west. Near Tadke- 
shwar, the nummulitic limestones dip 10° south-east. Other 
sporadic local outcrops of these rocks are noticed to the west 
and south of the Tapti river. The basel beds of these series 
comprising nummulitic limestones and ferruginous clays are 
considered equivalent to Eocene in age. Many of the beds 
are highly fossiliferous; some are large fossil remain made up 
of nummulites, others of the separated valves of Balanidoe; some 
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contain a number of univalve and other shells with which the 
teeth of sharks, segments of the caraface of a turtle, and portions 
of large ribs and of other bones have been found. The following 
is a rough list of fossils procured from these beds in the Tapti 
river, a little below Bodhan, near the junction of a small stream 
called the Rhea. These have been identified by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 


Rostellaria Prestwichii, D’Orb. 
Terebellium, sp. 
Cerithium, sp. 
Cypraea (Cyproeovula) clegans, Lam. 
Natica longispira, Leym. 
Conus, sp. (near C. brevis, but thinner) 
Torchus, sp. (like 7. mitratus, Desh) 
Pholas, sp. 
Pecten Hopkinsi, D’Arch and Haime. 

» Favrei, D’Arch. 

». Cormeus, Sow. 
Vulsella legumen, D’Arch and Haime. 
Ostrea Felmingi D’Arch. 

» Lingua, Sow. 
Hornera, sp. (near H. verrucosa, M. Edw.) 
Echinanthus (fragments). 
Cidaris (spines). 
Fragments of other Echinidae. 
Stylocoenia Vicaryi, M..Edw.-and Haime. 
Trochoseris 
Trochocyathus Vandenbackii, M. Edw. and Haime. 
Nummilites perforata D‘Orb. 

ss Brongniarti D’Atch. 
os Exponens, or spira (probably both). 


The overlying rocks comprising ferruginous sandstones and 
agate-bearing conglomerates found in the area to the north are 
taken to be of Upper Gaj formation of Moicene age. 


It is presumed that the tertiary rocks continue further 
north up to Baroda, under the alluvium, and on the other side 
of the Gulf of Cambay, along the Saurashtra coast-line where 
exposurcs of sandstones, a conglomerates and clays of Gaj beds 
are known to occur. The striking of natural gas in bore holes 
in widely separated areas like Baroda, Ankleshwar, Gogha and 
Kodinar, . is significant and proves the existence of tertiary 
rocks in the alluvial tracts of Gujarat. . 
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Recent alluvium occupying the low ground and forming the 
edges and banks of the larger streams upto a little distance 
away from the sea covers as much as half of the western portion 
of the district. The boundary of this alluvial tract runs south- 
west from Mandvi to Pardi where it is found to be in contact 
with the Deccan lava flows. It is composed of a fine, light colour 
ed, argilaceous loam at times showing lines of stratification. 
Numerous nodular concretions of impure carbonate of lime or 
kankar are noticed in this alluvium occuring over large tracs 
of land. Beds of recent conglomerates with a calcareous cement- 
ing metrix are associated with this alluvium. Localised lenticular 
beds of clay and slit do not appear to persons over large areas. 
The coast-line is fringed with fine shore deposits forming sand 
hills and dunes. Near Tithal, these dunes are 10-20 feet high 
and exhibit false bedding due to aeolian action. Black and shining 
ilmenite and magnetite granules at times occur as fine dust over 
the sand in isolated patches, segregated due to wind action. It is 
possible that such patches may be found occurring elsewhere 
along the seaboard in this district. The interior of the idistrict to 
the east is usually covered by black cotton soil or Regur, or at 
times by a brownish to reddish lateritic soil cap. 


Economic Geology :—The Deccan lava flows cover a major 
portion of Surat District, the remaining portion being covered 
by later sedimentary rocks and river alluvium. As such mineral 
occurrences are scarce; however, the few minerals and rocks 
found in this tract which are of interest are described below : 


Building Stones :—A major part of the Surat district is 
covered by the Deccan lava flows and it is not necessary to refer 
to all the localities where the rocks are or could be quarried for 
building purposes. Being hard and durable these rocks, are 
among the best building construction materials. However, in 
opening new quarries of trap rock, judicial selection of the site 
undoubtedly gives a longer life to the quarrying operations and 
goes a long way in its economic exploitation. The weathered 
surface of the material should be rejected and only the fresh 
portion at depth should be utilized. As a matter of routine 
material should be examined for carrying out tests like density 
porosity crushing strength, attrition, etc. The Deccan traps and 
dolerites could also be used with advantage for railway ballast 
and as aggregate in concrete mixes. The soft, grey, green and 
purple scoriaceous and amygdular varieties of lavas should be 
scrupulously avoided from being used for constructional purposes, 
The darker coloured tertiary limestones occurring near Tadke- 
swar would also yield large quantities of possible ornamental 
stones. Clays for the manufacture of bricks also occur widcly 
over the district. 


A black type of sand is usually found throughout the district 
in areas covered by the Deccan traps. The material generally 
needs treatment by screening and cleaning before use. However 
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the river and coastal sands occurring in the western part 
of the district do contain sufficiently clean sand suitable for 
use in plaster, mortar and concrete. A local principal source 
of line in the district is from, kankar, a concretionary form 
of line carbonate, distributed widely in the river alluvium 
and also in the soil mantle covering the Deccan traps. On 
burning the material yields almost hydraulic time or “natural 
cement” owing to the presence of a small proportion of argi- 
llaceous matter. These nodules of kankar are so widely scattered 
that it is not possible to refer to the many localities where they 
are found, or bave been used for time-burning. 


llmenite : The beach sands near Tithal, four miles soutb- 
west of Bulsar, were investigated in detail by sinking pits 
along the coast. The eastern part of the coastal land above 
the high sea level was found to be composed of dry, alternate 
fine or coarse blown sand forming 10-20 feet high sand dunes 
on the surface of which black and shining ilmenite and mag- 
netite granules occur as fine dust in isolated patches, rarely 
exceeding a few inches in thickness. As a source of ilmenite 
this occurrence has no economic significance. The titanium 
chiefly occurs in the form of titaniferous magnetite, pyroxene, 
etc. and is also not suitable for economical exploitation by 
chemical methods. Further processing of sand is not likely 
to improve the grade to a great extent. 


The fossiliferous, yellow and brown, slightly cavernous lime- 
stone containing nummulites occurring near Tadkeshwar has been 
investigated and the quantity of probable reserves of this material 
may be of the order of about 2.9 million tons. Judging from 
chemical analyses of five samples given below, the limestone 
appears to be suitable for the manufacture of cement :— 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF FIVE SAMPLES 








(Per cent) 

Sample No. nt 1 2 3 4 5 
R203 5.81 8.68 12.08 5.66 4.72 
Si02 2.60 3.10 3.18 2.24 3.00 
CaO ... 48.84 47.12 46.21 48,96 49,23 
MgO 3,20 3.21 1.06 2.85 0.43 
Loss ... 39.12 38,04 37.41 39.87 40.25 

Total ... 99.57 100,15 99,94 99,58 97.63 





Numerous mineral springs occur in localised directional 
series between the sea and the Western ghats in the Gujarat 
State. In the Surat district occur the well known hot springs 
near Unai on the BiJimora-Waghai narrow gauge section of 
the Western Railway. The springs emerge out of weathered 
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and jointed Deccan traps. The spring waters belong to the 
chloride or saline type of thermal springs. Though the waters of 
these springs are not bacteriologicaliy sterile and therefore not 
suitable for drinking purposes, yet on account of their high 
temperature ranging from 115° to 120° Fahrenheit, and the 
heavy mineral contents (total solids 1356 parts per million), 
they could be successfully utilised for the treatment of 
skin diseases and other rheumatic ailments. After detailed 
and systematic examination of these springs it has been 
recommended that “hydros” on the lines of those in use in fore- 
ign countries, should be constructed near Unai. 


Salt is recovered from sea water by solar evaporation along 
the coast of Bombay at many localities. In the Surat district 
it is largely produced at Tharasna and Meh-Magod. It is 
mostly utilised for domestic purposes. 


The year may be divided broadly into (1) the winter season 
November to February, (2) the-hot season from March to May, 
(3) the south-west monsoon sesason June to September and 
(4) the transition month: October. 


The winter season is the most pleasant in the district. 
Clear blue skies with stray high clouds occasionally and light 
cool north-easterly winds are characteristic of this season. In 
January and February light westerly sea breeze prevails in the 
afternoon. Mornings are chilly and it is not unusual for the 
temperature to drop to 45°F or less, January is the coldest 
month of the ycar. Thc minimum tcmperature touched a 
record low of 40° F at Surat on the 3lst January 1929. 


April and May are the hottest months, April being the 
hotter of the two. The heat is sometimes oppressive but 
telieved in the afternoon by the cool sea-breeze. The highest 
temperature recorded at Surat was 114° F on June 10th, 1901. 


The south-west monsoon sets in by about the end of the 
second week of June in the district. South-westerly winds 
dominate from May and last till the end of September. About 
95% of the annual rainfall in the district occurs during the 
months June to September. 


The monsoon withdraws towards the end of September 
and the temperature rises temporarily during October. 


The various meteorological elements are described in detail 
below. 


TABLE No. 1 
Norma, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL RAINFALL AND Rainy Days 


June | July ! August 
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GUJARAT STATE GAZETTEER 


Information about the rainfall of the district is based on 


Physical Features data from 15 raingauge stations. Rainfall records for over 50 


RAINFALL 


years are available for all these stations in the district cxcept 
Navsari, Mangrol and Songdh. 


The normal monthly and annual rainfall and rainy days for 
all the raingauge stations using records up to 1940 are given in 
Table 1. Monthly rainfall expressed as percentage of the annual 
is also given in the table. 


The district receives its rainfall entirely from the Arabian 
sea branch of the monsoon current. The monsoon usually arrives 
in the second weck of June and lasts till the end of September. 


Rainfall in the district increases as one proceeds from the 
coastal plain towards the hilly tracts in the east. It also increases 
from north to south. Olpad near the coast in the extreme north- 
west of the district gets the lowest annual rainfall of 36” 
while the hilly area near Dharampur in the south gets the 
highest annual rainfall of 90”.....The number of rainy days in a 
year varics from 43 at Olpad to 78-at Dharampur. A rainy 
day for this purpose is taken as one with 10 cents or more. 


The annual average rainfallof the district is 57”. 98 % of the 
annual rainfall occurs during the moths June to October. October, 
however, accounts for only 3% of the annual. July with 40% - 
of the annual rainfall is the rainiest month of the year, with 
August (20%) coming next. 


Table 2 shows the frequencies of annual rainfall in specified 
limits for all the 15 raingauge stations during the period 
1901 to 1950. Thistable also gives the mean, the standard 
deviation, the values of lowest and highest rainfalls recorded 
during the period and the coefficient of variability for each of 
the stations. 


The district is characterised by extremely large fluctuations of 
rainfall both in space and time. The north-western part of the 
district gets less than half the rainfall in the south near 
Dharampur. The northern half of the coastal belt is the most 
variable. Olpad had as low an annual rainfall as 9.5” (27% of- 
average) while Jalalpur got as much as 285% of the average in 
one year. According to available records, the annual total rain- 
fall in the district has not so far fallen below a fourth of the 
average or exceeded three times the average. At most of the 
stations the lower and upper limits have been between one 
third of the average and twice the average respectively. The 
coefficient of variability ranges from 25 % at Pardi to 41% at 
Jalalpur. 


Special mention may be made about the rainfall of Jalalpur 
in 1950 when it recorded 150. 87”, which is about 285% of its 
average. The rainfall was concentrated in the months July and 
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September. July got 51.07” in 27 days against a normal of 20.78.” CHAPTER 1. 
June rainfall was 2.00” against a normal of 9.54” and in August physical Features 
it was 3.50” against a normal of 9.24”. In September Jalalpur 
received in 18 days a rainfall of 93.59” averaging more than 5” 
in a day. The normal rainfall of September is only 7.03”. The 
highest rainfall recorded during the period 1901-1950 next to the 
year 1950 was in 1946 when it received 78. 30 ” of rainfall 
(148 % of average) . 


RAINFALL 


Annual rainfall within 10% of the average is termed normal 
and 11 to 25% in slight excess or defect according to sign. 
Table 3 below shows the years during 1901 to 1950 when the 
annual rainfall in each of two or more consecutive years was less 
than 90% of the average and less than 75% of the average 
respectively. 


TABLE No. 3 


INSTANCES OF TWO OR MORE CONSECUTIVE. YEARS WHEN RAINFALL WAS LESS THAN 
90% ann. 75% op THE NORMAL 


Surat Olpad Mandvi —-Bardoli Valod Jalalpur Chikhali 





Less than 90% of Normal 


1904 1903 1901 1904 1904 1904 1904 
1905 1904 1902 1905 1905 1905 1905 
1906 1905 1928 1915 1906 1906 
1910 1906 1904 1929 1916 1910 1907 
1911 1907 1905 1911 1924 
1918 1923 1915 1934 1918 1925 
1919 1924 1916 1935 1919 1927 
1920 1925 1928 1936 1920 1928 
1929 1947 1929 

1947 1948 1927 
1948 1948 ' 1928 1934 
1949 1935 1935 
1950 1936 1936 

1947 

1948 


Less than 715% of Normal 


1904 1904 1904 1904 1904 1904 9041 


1905 1905 1905 1905 1905 1905 1905 
1906 1947 1906 1924 
1948 1925 

1927 


1928 
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GUJARAT STATE GAZETTEER 


TABLE No. 3 (Continued) 






Bulsar Pardi Dharam- Sachin Bansda Navsari Mangrol Songadh 
pur. 





Less than 90% of Normal 


1904 1904 1903 1901 1904 1935 1928 1928 
1905 1905 1904 1902 1905 1936 1929 1929 
1906 1906 1905 1904 1906 1938 1930 1935 
1910 1923 1906 1905 1915 1939 1931 1936 
1911 1924 1909 1906 1916 1947 1935 1947 
1923 1925 1910 1907 1923 1948 1936 1948 


1924 1935 1911 1910 1924 1937 
1925 1936 1915 1911 1925 

1927 1916 1918 

1928 1924 1919 1927 

1929 1925 1920 1928 


1927 1927 1929 
1928 1928 1930 
1929 1935 1935 
1930 1936 1936 


Less than 75% of Normal 


1904 1904 1904 1904 1905 1935 1935 1928 
1905 1905 1905 1905 1906 1936 1936 1929 


1924 1906 1910 1928 
1925 1915 1911 1929 
1916 





There have been a number of occasions at each of the 15 
stations when the annual rainfall was in slight defect for two or 
more consecutive years. 


It may be seen that the years 1904 and 1905 were years of 
bad rainfall throughout the district, with less than 75 % of the 
average. The figures of annual rainfall at the various stations 
show that good or bad rainfall at any station is also an_indi- 
cation of good or bad rainfall at the other stations in the 
district though not proportionately with regard to the amount 
of rainfall. As instances may be mentioned the years 1944 to 
1946 when all the stations had good rainfall and the years 1904 to 
1906 when all the stations got very low rainfall. 


Table 4 gives decade averages of rainfall for all the 15 stations 
for the period 1901-1950. 
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TABLE No, 4 


ANNUAL RAINFALL—DECADE AVERAGES. 











50 Years 
Station 1901-10 | 1911-20 | 1921-30 | 1931-40 | 1941-90 | Period 
1901-1950 
Surat | 35.40 | 39.83 | 42.07 47.00 45.61 | 41.98 
Olpad .| 30.03 | 37.31 34,36 39.35 37.25 | 35.66 
Mandvi | 46.15 | 49.69 $3.19 55.66 59.85 | 52.91 
Bardoli —..,! 46.12 | 53.01 53.28 53.69 57.85 | 52.79 
Valod ..{ 51.59 | 52.27 $6.25 58.34 62.69 | 56.23 
Jalalpur | 43.94 | 47.72 52.25 54.09 66.87 | 52.97 
Chikhali .| 56.68 | 64.05 62.61 70.42 79.45 | 66.64 
Bulsar ..| 60.88 | 67.47 68.01 80.80 78.25 | 71.08 
Pardi | 66.59 | 72.99 69.72 74,21 78.18 | 72.34 
Dharampur ...| 76.67 | 83.80 | 85.00 110.11 | 118.79 | 94,87 
Sachin | 35.46 | 43.65 | 44.65 52.39 58.91* | 46.52%* 
Bansda | 71.15 | 74.74 60.11 73.15 90.95 | 74.02 
Navsari | — a os 55.37 61.98 | 58.16t 
Mangrol wel - a 44°58 $4.24 48,23t 
Songadh _ —_ _ 60.54 67.32 61.76t 


The average annual frequencies of the number of days of rain- 
fall in different ranges based on the data of 20 years (1931-1950) 
for four re-presentative stations Surat, Navsari, Bansda and 
Dharampur are given in table 5 below. The percentage number 
of days in each range is also given in the table. 


TABLE No. 5 


AVERAGE ANNUAL FREQUENCIES OF RAINFALL (NO. OF DAYS) IN DIFFERENT RANGES 
(BASED ON DATA! OF 20) years 1931-1950) 











ne sss Eee 
Range Surat | Navs ari Bansda Dharampur 

Ye Zo % % 

e ...}292.4 | 80.1 280.7 | 76.9 | 271.0} 74.2] 267.6 | 73.3 
0.01— 0.10...) 25.9] 7.1 30.2] 8.3 22.0 | 6.0 20.2) 5.5 
0.11— 0.20...) 11.9] 3.3 13.1 | 3.6 14.2] 3.9 12.7 | 3.5 
0.21— 0.50...) 14.3; 3.9 16.6] 4.5 21.3 | 5.8 20.7) 5.7 
0.51— 1.00... 8.5} 2.3 9.9] 2.7 14.7 | 4.0 16.5 | 4.5 
1,.0!1— 2,00... 6.1] 1.7 7.0) 1.9 1.5) 3.1 12.4 | 3.4 
2.01— 3.00 ... 3.1 0.8 3.1 0.8 5.3 1,5 5.3 1.5 
3:-01— 4.00...; 1.0] 0.3 1.8 0.5 1.4 0.4 3.0 0.8 
4.01— 5.00...) 1.0] 0.3 1.1 0.3 1.3 0.4 2.1 0.6 
5.0i— 6.00...) 0.4] 0.1 1.0 0.3 0.7 0.2 1.6 0.4 
6.01— 7.00...1 0.1] 0. 0.3] 0.1 0.7 | 0.2 1.1 0.3 
7.01— 8.00...) O.1| 0. 0.1} O. 0.5; 0.1 0.9} 0.2 
8.0i— 9.00...) 0.1 0. 0.1 0. 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.1 
9.01—10.00...) 0. 0. 0.1] 0. 0.1] 0.0 0.4} 0.1 
10.01 and over...| 0.1 | 0. 0.2; 0.1 0.3 | 0.1 0.7 0.2 








“Average of 8 years, 
**Average of 23 years. 
pAverage of 48 years. 
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As has already been mentioned, the number of rainy days 
increases from northwest to southeast. Dharampur has as 
many as 87 rainy days of | cent or moreina year, most of which 
is accounted for by the months June to September. The average 
amount of rainfall in the district in a rainy day of 1 cent or more, 
varies from .5” to .9”. If rainy days of 10 cents or more 
only are taken into consideration, the average amount of rainfall 
on such a day would be about 1.1” in the district. Heavier falls 
than 1” in a day are frequent and the Dharampur area receives 
more than 1” on 26 days in the ycar. 


Table 6 gives the frequencies of number of days of heavy 
rainfall over 3” in different ranges at 12 stations in the district. 
The frequency varies from two days in a year in the extreme 
northwest to six near Dharampur. 


TABLE No.' 6 


FREQUENCY OF HEAVY RAIN (PERIOD 1891-1920) 











3" oe 5 ry} inf te 8° g* 10°° 11” 12” 1 3,’ 14” 
Station to |to |to to |. to | to | t to to 

aris”? 6 ri g’ | 9°" 110," |L? |12"? [13° |1 4°15” 

Surat 34} 16) 15.5, 3) —J— |-— 1 1|—-j— 1 
Olpad 299113) 8) 8) yf [2 fj—-j—]lrlel— 
Mandvi ECM Oe © > oa. cee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Bardoli (a) 41/21 | 7eyrejaz/1 }2/—j;—~j/—l— 11 
Valod 96-1 bP 10 ee be | Te 2b eee of 
Jalalpur (b) ... 299 14) Ol S41 SPR ee eo 
Chikhali ... §§ | 42|18}12| 51412) 4] 1f/—l J — 
Bulsar on 69 | 33 | 19} 14) 7)7 11 i i eons fe eee 
Pardi (c) §5 | 33} 19 | 11 12 | 4 6 | 4 jee. oes 
Dharampur (a) 62 | 40 | 33 | 194.1556 72 4 3. 2) p= 
Sachin 42|17| 8 6|2 |. |—])— =F I! 
Bansda (e) 6o|4ol2p}i8i 9'9 lo i} al tial 1 


The amounts of heaviest rainfall in 24 hours with dates, 
recorded up to the year 1950 at each of the 15 raingauge stations 
are given in table 7. This table also gives (a) the frequency in 
each of the months June to October when 10” or more of rain 
occurred in 24 hours at each of the stations and (5) the number 
of occasions of consecutive days with rainfall exceeding 10.00” 
each day. 





(a) 18-1; (b) 25"—1; (ce) 15"—1; (d) 17"—1; (e) 18"—1, 
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TABLE No. 7 CHAPTER 1 
HEAVY RAINFALL OVER 10” IN 24 HOURS (PERIOD 1891-1950) Physical Features 
RAINFALL 
Heaviest fall | No. of occasions of rain- | Total [No.of occasions 
in 24 hours fall over 10” in 24 hrs. No. of | of consecutive 
occasions; days when 
of rain- rainfall was 
fall over | over 10” cach 
10” in 24 day 
hrs. 
Station — — |! —— -| — | ~~ — 
Amo- | Date June] July |Aug. |Sept. |Oct. 2 days | 3 days 
unt In 
inches | H 
Surat 18.08 | 2-7-1941] | 6 1 | 1 8 1 
Olpad 15.08 }11-7-1929 2 2 4 1 
Mandvi_ {15.63 |23-9-1945) 1 3 1 5 
Bardoli [18.35 |28.7-1891; 1 | 3 1 1 5 
Valod 14.06 | 3-7-1941 7 1 8 1 1 
Jalalpur {25.85 |28-7-1891!' 5 2 7 1 
Chikhali }21.15]| 2-7-1941) 1 7 1 9 1 
Bulsar 16.46 |18-8-1944) 6] 5 1 1 13 
Pardi 15.53 | 4-9-1892) 2 3 2 1 8 | 
Dharampur| 38.87 | 2-7-1941, 1 | 12 2 1 16 1 
Sachin 15.28 |13-7-1929 3 | | 3 
Bansda 20.12 | 2-7-1941 10 5 | | 14 1 
Navsari [30.85 | 2-7-1941; 1 “4 | 1 6 1 
Mangrol |15.20 |23-9-1945 al 2 | | 4 1 
Songadh |12.12 '22-9-1945]  ! 4 1 | 4 





Very heavy falls in short petiods form an important feature 
of the rainfall of the district. At all the stations the maximum 
number of heavy falls of 10’ or more in 24 hrs. occurred in 
the month of July. Sachin had) only 3 occasions during the 
60-year period 1891-1950 while Dharampur had 16 and Bansda 


*”Of the occasions of very heavy rain, special mention may 
be made of the exceptionally heavy falls in the early days of 
July 1941. In association with the depression from the bay 
of Bengal from 23rd June to 8th July 1941, the Arabian sea 
branch of the monsoon also strengthened causing very heavy 
falls over wide areas in the country including Gujarat. The 
rainfall was concentrated and exceptionally heavy in the coastal 
strip to the north of Bombay and in Gujarat. Dharampur 
in the district registered a rainfall of 39” during the 24 hours 
ending at 08 hrs. on the 2nd, which probably constitutes a world- 
record for a day for a low level station. The principal amounts 
recorded at some of the other stations in Surat district are— 


Surat 18.1” (2nd), 10.9” (3rd). 

Mandvi 15.3” (2nd). 

Bardoli 13.4” (2nd). 

Valod 13.1”, 10.6”, 14.1” (Ist, 2nd and 3rd respectively). 
Jalalpore 14,1’, 25.1” (2nd and 3rd respectively). 

Chikhali 31.1”, 15.9” (2nd and 3rd respectively). 

Bulsar 15.2” (2nd). 
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The torrential rainfall associated with this depression re- 
sulted in severe floods in the rivers of the Gujarat. Railway 
traffic was seriously disorganized for nearly a fortnight. A 
passenger train is reported to have been marooned between 
Miyagam and Lokhadra on the Western Railway, and as 
a result of crosion of the track to have fallen over on its side. 
According to newspaper reports, all telegraphic communica- 
tion between Bombay and other parts of India was temporarily 
cut off and the telegraphic service was also badly disorganized. 


The excessive floods were responsible for heavy loss of live- 
stock and property. The districts of Broach and Surat suffered 
most heavily in this respect. Standing crops were lost and 
rich fruit gardens ruined. Several villages are also reported 
to have been washed away. A number of big bridges collapsed 
as aresult of the floods. The severity of the floods may be 
gauged from the fact that a 60 feet iron girder of a bridge was 
carried about 150 feet by the floods. 


TABLE No. 8 
MEAN TEMPERATURE AND THE-HIGHEST AND LOWEST TEMPERATURE 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 





*Mean Daily Maximum Temperature in >F 

86,8 89.4 96.1 99.1 97.3 92.8 87.2 86.5 88.7 94.1 91.9 87.9 91.5 
*Mean Daily Minimum Temperature in °F 

57.8 60.0 67.0 73.7 78.9 79.9..77.8 77.0 75.9 72.1 64.9 59.4 70.4 
tHighest Maximum Temperature in *F with dates. 


100 105 141 413 113 114 102 99 102 106 102 100 114 
Date 

31 27 #28 = «27 6 10 7 31 23 13 2 7 30 
1932 1948 1945 1901 1881 1901 1902 1932 1948 1899 1901 1944 1938 


jLowest Minimum Temperature in °F with dates. 


40 42 S1 59 67 71 69 70 69 58 31 4 4 
Date 31 1 3 3 4 17 23 14 9 20 19 27 =. 20 
1929 1929 1898 1903 1888 1916 1889 1887 1884 1882 1881 1903 1893 


* Mean Diurnal Range of Temperature in °F. 


29.0 29.4 29.1 25.4 18.4 12.9 9.4 9.5 12.8 22.0 27.0 28.5 21.1 





The heavy rainfall of 11th to 13th July 1929 was another 
noteworthy instance. During these three days 13 raingauge 
stations out of the 15 in the district recorded more than 10.00” 
of rain in 24 hours. Olpad recorded 15.08” on the 11th July. 
Similarly Sachin had its heaviest rainfalll on record of 15.28” 
on 13th July 1929, 


ry *Based on data for 1881 to 1940. 
tBased on data for 1881 to 1950. 
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The description of temperature and other weather condi- 
tions (excepting rainfall) of the district is mainly based on the 
data of Surat which has records extending over seventy years. 
The district lies in an area of high temperatures. Maximum 
temperatures of 100° For more have been recorded on individual 
days in all the months of the year excepting August which has 
recorded 99° F. The district is an area where the highest maxi- 
mum temperature recorded on an individual day during the last 
seventy years has not exceeded 115° F. The highest Surat has 
recorded is 114° F on 10th June 1901. The annual mean 
maximum temperature. is 91° F and mean minimum tempera- 
ture 70° F. 


Temperatures begin to rise by the end of February with 
scorching conditions in April and May which are the hottest 
months of the year. The mean maximum temperature in these 
months ranges from 97° to 99° F indicating a large number of 
days of maximum temperature with 100° F and above. With 
the onset of the monsoon in the second week of June, there is 
a welcome fall of temperature which continues till August. The 
trend is reversed and there is a sharp rise temporarily in October 
which has a mean maximum temperature of 94° F. 


From November, with the onset of winter conditions, there 
is a large fall of temperature. The months December to Febru- 
ary have a mean minimum temperature ranging from 57 to 
60° F and mean maximum temperature from 88° to 90° F. 
January is the coldest month of the year with a mean minimum 
temperature of 58° F. The lowest minimum temperature re- 
corded at Surat is 40° F. 


The diurnal variation of temperature is maximum in the 
winter months, the mean being of the order of 30° F. On in- 
dividual days the range of temperature may be of the order 
of 40°F to 45°F. It is least in the monsoon months with the 
mean being less than 10°F in July and August. The annual 
mean range of temperature is 21°F.° 


Relative Humidity is maximum in the early morning and 
decreases with the advance of the day attaining a minimum 
during the hottest period in the afternoon and again increases 
towards evening. The lowest humidities occur during the win- 
ter and summer months November to April. The morning 
avarage is 60% and the afternoon 30%. On individual days 
it may be as low as 10 per cent. Humidity increases with the 
pronounced south-westerly sea-breeze in May in the afternoons 
and remains high throughout the monsoon months till Septem- 
ber when it decreases. The average relative humidity in the 
morning is 80 to 85% and in the afternoon 70 to 75%. 
The diurnal variation of humidity is least in the months 
of July and August. On individual days in these months, humi- 
dity may be as high as 100%. 
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Surface Wind 


0800 62.6 65.5 73.8 81.5 82.2 84.2 81.2 80. 
{1700 84.6 85.9 91.7 95.7 93.8 87.9 84.4 84. 


Mean Wet Bulb Temperature in F° 
0800 $5.6 58.4 65.7 73.1 77.5 78. 


0s00t 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.8 3.2 6.1 7.4 6.8 5,2 
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The monthly and annual means of dry and wet bulb tem- 
peratures, relative humidity and vapour pressure for 8 and 17 
hours at Surat are given in the table below. 


TABLE No. 9. 
THE MONTHLY AND ANNUAL MEAN OF DRY AND WET BULBS TEMPERATURES 


eG A ee 
pean. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July .Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Mean Dry Bulb Temperature in F° 


woe 


79.7 78.9 72.5 65.2 75.9 
86.0 92.8 88.9 85.1 88.3 


78.0 76.6 7 72.1 64.1 . . 
8.7 77.7 .7 70.2 66.7 73.5 


bh cal 


. 
. 


~~ me 
~~ 
a 
° 
oo 


7 
1700 66.2 68.1 70.1 73.2 78.5 79.6 7 


Mean Relative Humidity (%) 
0800 62 63 63 65 69 77 86 85 84 71 61 61 7 


1700 34 37 30 33 54 68 76 73 68 43 38 35 49 


Mean Vapour Pressure in Millibars. 


0800 12.2 13.5 17.7 23.6 28.0 30.8-30.9 29.8 
\'700 13.5 15.1 18.2 17.6 26.9.30.2.30.7 29:4 28. 


28.9 
3 


Sh 


16.4 13.1 22.4 
16.7 : 


7 
9 16, 





Note.—Means for 0800 hrs. are based on $0 years’ data and those for 1700 hrs 
on 5 years’ data. 


Cloudiness 
The mean cloudiness in tenths of sky covered is given below. 


TABLE No. 10. 
MEAN CLOUD AMOUNT (IN TENTHS OF SKy) 


TS PTB 
|Hrs. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
LS 








All clouds. 
oso0o* 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.9 3.7 7.1 8.6 8.6 6,5 2.7 1.7 13.6 3.9 
1700¢ 2.7 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.8 6.0 8.5 7.8 3.6 3.0 2.9 2.3 3.9 


Low clouds. 
1.2 1.0 0.5 2.8 
1700 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.8 3.9 6.2 5.4 3.9 1.4 1.4 0.7) 2.2 





November to April are practically months of clear and 
cloudless skies. The average amount is generally less than 2/10 
of the sky. During the monsoon months of July and August 
more than ten days in each month are days of overcast skies. 


Light winds mainly from the north to east directions blow thro- 
ughout day and night during November and December. Similar 
winds prevail during the mornings in January to March also 
but, in the afternoons, they blow from a westerly directions 
(sea-breeze). In April as well as in October the winds are vari- 





*Based on $0 years’ data. {Based on 5 years’ data. 
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able. From May to September southwesterly winds from the CHAPTER L 
Arabian Sea prevail. Physical Feateres 


The mean daily wind speed is a maximum (7 m.p.h.) in the | Tapmnatuas 
months May to August and 3 to 4 m.p.h. in the other months. 


TABLE No, 11(@) 
PERCENTAGE NUMBER OF DAYS OF WIND FROM DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS 





Directions Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Annual 





‘I. 0800 hrs. L. S, T. (based on 20 years’ data). 


N 26 27 25 #22 #6 2 «1 10 16 if #17) «15 


2 
NE 19 18 10 8 2 #1 1 0 3 #13 22 23 °=«#10 
B 2 15 6 2 1 t 1 OO #3 W 36 33 If 
SE 6 6 7 $ 3 7 4 3 $ 10 10 8 6 
s 3 6 12 21 29 27 22 4 #313 10 2 2 13 
sw 0 1 7 13 363s) 34. 33° 12003 1 1 18 
Ww 2 i 3 4 13-20 25-932 22 2 0 0 10 
NW 6 F F TEES toc 7 11 3 32° 30S 
Calm 17 19 23 18 12 S$ °° 6 9 22 2% 16 IS 15 


Ul, 1700 hrs. I. S. T. (Based on $ years’ data). 


2 6 8 5S £00 0 3 Hh 199 2 7 
7 4 3 1 $0 0.0) 0 2 6 30 23 7 
3 1 0 Of OROTATAo 61 686 UG 
o 1 Oo 1 Nitro o 1 064622 

$0 9 «15 3M 40° 32 30 27 10 «1 1 Oa 
29 24 «434 «450149 57 60 48 16 «130 (634 

32 28 «28 «25 13 «7 «9 19 «12 «16 18 19. 18 

27.20 °27:«:192«O4# 1 ST 
2 1 t+ 0 0 © 0 0 1 3 3 5 4 


| 
N 
NE 
E 
SE 
s 1 
sw 16 
WwW 
NW 
| Calm 





TABLE No. 11(6) 


Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 





| 
' Meon Wind Speed tn M.P.H. (Means of 60 years). : 


2.8 3.2 3.3 4.2 66 7.4 7.3 5.9 3.8 2.6 2.8 2.7 4.4 | 


Mean Wind Direction, 
| 0800 hrs. N4IE N37E NI7E S81W S37TW S39W SS58W S61W S80W 
LS.T. N74E N72E N62E 833W 


1700 hrs. N67W S82W N&7W S72W S38W S27W S3SW S36W S40W 
LS.T. NSSW N3E NISW S63W 
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Weather Phenomena 


Physical Features The following table gives the number of days of thunder and fog. 


TEMPERATURE 


Forest. 


Types of forests. 


TABLE No. 12 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 


Thunder 0 O 0.3 0.1 0.3 16 0.4 04 1.305 0 0 5 
Fog 0.510 03 0 0 0 0 00 085 #O 0.1 2 | 





On an average there are five days of thunder in a year. They 
are mainly during the months of June and September together 
accounting for three days. This district like other districts of 
Gujarat has few days of thunderstorms. 


Fog occurs on an average on two days in a year mainly in 
the months of January and February. 


The district has extensive forests but they are mostly 
in the eastern part. On the. western side,;.which abuts the Arabian 
Sea, there are practically no forests. The total forest area for 
the whole district would be near about 1,156 sq. miles. In the 
south-east the areas are very hilly ranging from steep to precipi- 
tous slopes which are all well clothed with vegetation. 


The type of vegetation in this district is mainly governed 
by rainfall. The rainfall goes on decreasing from the south to 
the north. Two types of forests are encountered, viz. (1) moist 
deciduous in Dharampur, Bansda. Vyara, Songadh and other 
southern talukas and (2) dry deciduous in Mandvi and Mangrol 
talukas. The transition from moist deciduous to dry deciduous 
is not very conspicuous as the notrthern forests are not very 
typically dry deciduous. The proportion of the valuable species, 
teak, is round about 25% in the most deciduous forests while 
in the dry deciduous forests, it is much higher. The forests of 
Vyara, Songadh, Mandvi and Mangro!l talukas have been 
worked on longer rotations in the past and hence they produce 
large sized timber wheras the forests of Dharampur and Bansda 
talukas have been worked on smaller rotations in the past and 
hence they have only small sized timber at present. However 
they are capable of producing large sized timber if worked on 
longer rotations. 


Sadada (Terminalia tomentosa) is the dominant species in 
general. Its incidence is heavier inthe western talukas. Teak 
comes next and its incidence increases from south to north. 
However, the southern talukas are more favourable for large 
sized growth of teak and other timbers. Other usual associates 
of teak and sadad, viz., shissum, tanachha biyo etc. occur 
in the canopy. 
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There are a number of species in the under storey and ground 
cover. However, most of these are unimportant from the 
commercial point of view. Asotri (Bauninia racemosa), Chilar 
(Acacia Intsia), bamboos and grasses are the important species. 
Bamboos and grasses are in greater abundance in the western 
talukas. The quality of grass is very inferior and in times of 
plenty cattle are not likely to relish this grass. Various medicinal 
herbs occur in the southern talukas. 


This taluka is full of forests. These forests have not yet been 
classed as reserved or protected forests under the Indian Forest 
Act. The forest area is estimated to be round about 300 sq. miles. 
The practice of shifting cultivation which was in vogue in the 
past has greately damaged the quality of the forests parti- 
cularly on the higher slopes and plateaus. The forests are moist 
deciduous. Bamboos are in abundance. Communications in the 
forest areas are not satisfactory. The present forest crop is full 
of croked and unsound trees. 


There are about 86 sq. miles_of forest in this taluka. These 
are not classed as reserved-or protected forests under the Indian 
Forest Act. Most of these are on high hills. Forest growth in general, 
is young and is promising. The forests are moist deciduous. 
Bamboos are in abundance, communications in the forest 
areas are not satisfactory. 


Forest areas in these talukas are very little and they range 
from less than one to about ten sq. miles. The forest are mo- 
stly of the drier type and are badly hacked because of the 
heavy pressure of population. Bamboos are practically absent. 
The forest area in the talukas of Chikhali, Mahuva and Gandevi are 
5.9, 10.19, 0.7 sq. miles respectively. 


These are very valuable forests and the incidence of large 
sized timber trees is quite high. The forest range from moist 
deciduous to dry deciduous types, Bamboos are in abundance. 
Communiction on they whole are fairly satisfactory. 
There are about 89.7 sq. miles of forests in Vyara Taluka and 
347.7 sq. miles in Songadh talukas. These forests were consti- 
tuted into reserved and protected forests during the Baroda 
State regime. 


The forests are mainly of the dry deciduous type. The aera 
is less hilly. Medium sized timber and poles are the principal 
products,. The incidence of bamboos is fair. The forest of Mandvi 
taluka have been constituted into reserved and protected forests 
of the Indian Forest Act. There are 63.50 sq. miles of reserved 
forests and 9.0 sq. miles of unclassed forests in Mandvi Taluka. 
In the Mangrol taluka, foerest have been classed into reseved 
and protected forest during the Baroda state regime. There are 
104.6 sq. miles of reserved forests and 13 sq. miles of unclassed 
forests in the taluka (in all 117 sq. miles). 
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The major and minor forest products are listed telow :— 


Physical Fentures Major Produce :—Large and medim sized timbers and poles, 
firewood and charcoal 


Minor produce :— 
(1) Bidi leaves of Asotri 
(2) Bark of chilar 


(Bauhenia racemosa) 
(Acacia Intsia) 


(3) Gums of various species 
(4) Fruits and flowers of(Madhuka latifolia) 


Mahuda, 
(5) Fruits of Karnaj 
(6) Bamboos-Kastel 
Manvel. 


(rongamia glabra). 


and Bambosa arundinacca) 


(Dendrocalamus strictus) 


The following is a list of important trees met with in the 


forests. 


Chief Trees Found In Surat District. 
The following is a list of important trees met with in the 


forests, 


(1) Asok 

(2) Shitafal 

(3) Ramphal 

(4) Umbh (Kirma) 

(5) Galo 

(6) Kokam 

(7) Kolap Vrukash 
(Ruberado) 

(8) Samar 

(9) Kadavo ; 

({0) Dhamani (Phalsa) 

(11) Chopadi (Dhaman) 

(12) Khar-Dhamni 

(13) Kanirakui 

(14) Mithdo Limbdo 

(15) Bijori 

(16) Limbu 

(17) Narangi 

(18) Kothi (Kat-bel) 

(19) Bili 

(20) Arduso (Maha-Puna) 

(21) Hingori 

(22) Kakad 

(23) Bakain-Limbdo 

(24) Limbdo 

(25) Limbdo 

(26) Reyan 

(27) Mechogani 

(28) Achhaval 

(29) Bordi 

(30) Ghat-bor 

(31) Kosam 


(Polyaltha longfolia). 
(Anona  Squamosa) 

(Anona Recticulata) 
(Seccopetalum tomentosum) 
(Tinospora cordifolia) 
(Garcinaia indica) 
(Adansonia digitala) 


(Bombax Malabaricum) 
(Sterculia Ures) 
(Greia tiliaefolia) 
(Grewia pilosa) 
(Grewia Microcos) 
(Averhoa Caramobola) 
(Murrya Koenigii) 
(Citrus Medica) 
(Citrus Medica) 
(Citrus Medica) 
(Feronia Elephantum) 
(Aegle Marmelos) 
(Ailantus excelsa) 
(Balanites Roxburghii) 
(Garuga Pinnata) 
(Melia Azedarch) 
(Melia Composita) 
(Azadirracgta indica) 
(Soymida februifuga) 
(Sweitinia Mahagani) 
(Ventilago Maraspatana) 
(Ziziyphus trinervia) 
(Tiziphus xyopyra) 
(Scheichera trijuga) 
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(32) Arithi (Soap-nut) 
(33) Ambo (Mango-tree) 
(33) Kaju 

(34) Charoli 
(36) Modad 
(37) Saragave 
(38) Agashiye 
(39) Tanachha 
(40) Khakhar 
(41) Shisham 
(42) Patrali 
(43) Biyo 

(44) Karanj 
(45) Chillar 
(46) Gulmohor 
(47) Vilayati Baval 
(48) Awal 

(49) Amali 

(50) Asitro 

(51) Khijado 
(52) Babul 

(53) Gorado 
(54) Khair 

(55) Kelia 

(56) Siras 

(57) Bahedo 
(58) Hirda 

(59) Arjun Sadad 
(60) Sadad 
(61) Dhamodo 
(62) Jamful 
(63) Jambudo 
(64) Kumbh 
(65) Mehandi 
(66) Bondaro 
(67) Dalam (Aner) 
(68) Haladwan 
(69) Kalam 
(70) Ali 

(71) Timru 

(72) Karvanda 
(73) Gundi 
(74) Sag (Teak) 
(75) Sevan ° 
(76) Chandan 
(77) Asan 

(78) Avali 

(79) Vad 

(80) Pipod 

(81) Pipali 

(82) Umaro 
(83) Phanas 


rns Laurifolius) CHAPTER 

(Mangifera indica): eas 

(Anacardium occidentale) aie Fentarer 
onest 


{Buchanania latifolia) 
(Lannea grabdis) 

( Moringa pterygosperma) 
(Sesbania_ grandiflora) 
(Ougeinia dalbergicides) 
(Butea founda) 
(Dalbergia latifolia) 
(Dalbergia lanceolaria) 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium) 
(Pongamia glabra) 
(Acacia instsia) 
(Poinciana regia) 
(Parkinsonia aculsata) 
(Cassia auriculata) 
(Tamarindus indica) 
(Bauhinia racemosa) 
(Prosopis spicigera) 
(Acacia~arabica) 
(Acacia Suma) 

(Acacia Catechu) 
(Albizzia Procera) 
(Albizzia lebbek) 
(Terminalia bellerica) 
(Terminalia chetula) 
(Terminalia Arjun) 
(Terminalia tomentosa) 
(Anogeissus latifolia) 
(Psidium Guyava) 
(Eugenia Jambolama) 
(Careya arborea) 
(Lansonia inermis) 
(Lagerstrania praviflora) 
(Punica granatum) 
(Adina cordifolia) 
(Mitragyana panifolia) 
(Morinda tinotoria) 
(Diospyrus Melanoxylon) 
(Carissa carandos) 
(Cordia Myxa) 
(Tectona grandis) 
(Gmelina arborea) 
(Santalum album) 
(Bridelia retusal) 
(Phykkabthus Emblica) 
(Ficus bengalensis) 
(Ficus religisa) 

(Ficus Tsiela) 

(Dixua glomerata) 
(Artocarpus integrifolia) 
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(84) Saru (Casurina equisetifolia) 
(85) Khajuri (Phoenix sylvestris) 
(86) Nariali (Cocos nuafera) 

(87) Tad (Borassus flabelifer) 


Wild animals: Amongst the wild animals of the Surat 
district, big game species are of importance, of which the follow- 
ing are found :— 


Tiger (panthera tigris), pattiat wagh ; the leopard or 
panther (panthera pardus), Dipdo or Nano Wagh; Bear 
(melursus ursinus), rinch; the wolf (Canis lipis), waru ; and 
of the deer family, sambar (Cervus unicolor), sambar ; spotted 
or axis deer or chital (Axis axis); Barking Deer or mantjac 
(Muntiacus muntjak), pokdi; four-horned anpelope (tetra- 
ceurs quadricornis), bekri; nilgai (boselaphus tragocamelus), 
roz; wild boar (Sus cristatus), dukkar. These big games 
species occur in the Mandvi, Vajpur ranges and in the Bansda 
and Dharampur forest areas. 


The tiger is uncommon and is only found in the thicker 
portions of the forests of the Mandvi and Vajpur ranges and 
is very rarely seen in Bansda and Dharampur forst areas. The 
panther is found in all the forest ranges in fair number but 
is not common. The length varies in both sexes, the female 
being smaller, measuring from 5’to 7’ and the male from 
6‘ to 8’ and over. The panther is useful in ridding the villagers 
of the stray pariah dogs and kills procupines and young wild 
pigs which ravage the crops. The sloth bear is rarely seen 
in the forest ranges. Its life is nocturnal ; it comes out from 
its den only at night and rests during the day in caves on the 
sides of ravines and rocky crags. It feeds mostly on ter- 
mites, roots, fruits and also on honey. It is omnivorous in its 
diet and will even devour repitles, rats and fish. The sloth 
bear is a dangerous animal to encounter in the jungle as it 
is short-sighted and short-tempered and will attack on sight. 
The sambar, chital and other deer are restricted to the remoter 
forest areas and are not common, being sometimes preyed 
upon by the tiger and the panther. The hyaena (hyaena 
hyaena), known as jarakh, is a scavenger like the jackal (canis 
aureus naria), or shiyal, but is striped and larger. It is known 
to become dangerous at times, when it attacks children, 
though, as a rule unlike the wolf (canis /upus), it is a timid 
beast. 


The fox (vulpes bengalensis), or lokdi, and jungle cat 
(felis chaus), rani bilado, are common’ everywhere. The 
leopard cat (felis bengalensis bengalensis), morchitu, is only 
found in forest areas. The fox is much smaller than the jackal 
and is of grey colour having a bushy and ‘pointed tail tipped 
with black. The wild dog (cuon alpinus dukhunesis), or 
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rani kutro, very trearely occurs in the forest areas and this 
is also the case with the wolf which wanders into the open 
barren land and rocky hills. The ratel (Mellivora indica), or 
ghorkhodio, which is a sort of honey badger, is more noctur- 
nal than the bear and may only be seen in the forest areas 
after midnight. 


In the rivers, otter (/utra lutra), or panini biladi or jalood, 
also jal-manus, is, at times, seen and is becoming scarce as is 
the mugger or marsh crocodile (c. palustris). The otter feeds 
upon fish and aquatic life and is considered one of the most 
amusing animals to watch. It has a remarkable propensity 
for swimming and diving swiftly and at all angles. 


The rhesus-monkey (macaca mulatta), or kclyeu, and the 
langur ( semnopithecus entellus), or vandara, occur in the wooded 
parts of the district. 


Among smaller mammals, mongooses and civet cats are 
common, the latter being. only seen. during the night. 


There are many rodents of various kinds, large and small ; 
but mention must be made of two. One is the Indian Giant 
or Malabar squirrel (ratufa indica), the size of a hare with 
a bushy tail, and light greyish brown in colour and the other 
is flying squirrel (pefaurista phillipensis), seen only at dusk. 
Both of these are tree-dwellers and are found only in the re- 
moter and thicker forest areas of the district. 


An extraordinary mammal which is seldom encountered 
is the indian pangolin (manis) crassicandata). This nocturnal 
ant-eater is only found in the thicker forest areas of the district. 
It sleeps during the day in a burrow, curled up like a ball. 
At night it comes out and feeds on termites and ants by putting 
out its long, slim, string-like glutinous tongue on which insects 
get caught, and are sucked in. The digging power of this 
toothless mammal or bhingaroo, as it is known locally, is 
remarkable, for it can disappear into the earth even in hard 
soil within a very brief time. 


Of the four-footed game mammals, the hare (lepus nighri- 
colles) ot saslo, is a common and a popular small game 
species. 

Wild Birds: in the game birds, ducks come in large 
numbers in the winter season and are found throughout the 
district. Of these migratory ducks, the following are found :— 


Mallard (anas platyrhynchos) ; shoveler ( anas — clypeata; 
pritail (anas acuta acuta); gadwall (anas_ strepera); —wigeon 
(Anas penelope); Gatganey Teal (Anas querquedula); | common 
teal (anas crecca crecca); common pochard (a)thva ferina ); 
7201—6 
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tufted pochard ( aythva fuligula; red-crested pochard 
(netta rufina); white-eyed pochard (aythya nyroca) ; and 
brahminy duck (Yadorna ferrugines). The resident ducks 
comprise nukhta or comb duck (surkidiornis malamotos), which 
is the largest and in the size of a goose. The male acquires a 
comblike protuberance during the monsoon or breeding scason. 
The spot-bill duck (anas poecilorhyncha poecilorhynicha), lesser 
whistling teal ( dendrocygna javanica ), and the rare cotton 
teal (nettapus coromandelianus), are spread out in various parts 
of the district where there is a perennial supply of water and 
ate locally migratory. The fantail snipe (gallinago gallinago 
gallinago), pintail snipe (Gallinago stenura) and jack shipe 
(gallinago minima), are common in the wet marshes during 
the winter season. The eastern common crane (grus grus 
lilfordi) and the demoiselle crane ( anthropoides virgo ), or 
karkara, are scarcely seen. The lesser florican (eupodotis 
indica), is a regular monsoon visitor in the grasslands. It is 
a small bustard not larger than a domestic fowl. The common 
grey partridge (francolinus pondicerianus) and painted partridge 
( francolinus pictus) are common though not plentiful, being 
found everywhere. The ‘rock! bus «qual (perdicula argoondah) 
lavari, jungle bush qual ( perdicula asiatica ) ; and the button 
quails (turnicidae), are distributed over all parts of the district. 
The common or grey quail (cofurnix coturnix coturnix), is 
a winter migrant, coming in October and leaving in March. 
The black-brested or rain quail (conturnix cormandelia) is 
resident. The pea-fowl. (pavo cristatus), or mor, is found through- 
out the country-side and in the forests, and is sometimes seen 
frequenting villages where it has becomes almost domesticated. 
In contrast to this, the grey jungle-fowl (gallus sonnerati), jungli 
murgho, and red spurafwal (galloperdix spadiaca) are uncommon 
and wild, being found only in the eastern Mandvi and Vajpur 
ranges, Bansda and Dharampur forest areas. They are not 
at all common and are very much persecuted. The common 
sandgrouse (petrocles exustus erlangeri) and painted sand- 
grouse (pterocles indicus), are both found and common, the 
latter only in forested or hilly areas. It is a very handsome 
bird and is known as rock grouse by sportsmen. The grecn 
pigeon (treron phoenicoptera chlorigaster), or harial, occurs 
in the forest areas and is a local migrant, flying long distances 
in search of its favourite food, the fruits of the ficus trees. 
The small game is not common except that which comes during 
the cold weather. 


Of other birds, the following are seen on the water-sides :— 


Bronze-winged jacana ( metopidius indicus ); pheasant- 
tailed jacana (hydrophasianus chirvgus), water cock (Gallicrex 
cinerea), sarus crane (grus antigone antigone), openbill stork 
(anastomus oscitans), egrets of many types, painted (ibis leu- 
cocephalus leucocephalus), and black-necked ( xenorhynchus 
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asiaticus  asiaticus) storks, red-wattled lapwing (hoplorterus 
indicus indicus), and a great variety of migratory waders. Of 
the forest-birds, the common grey hornbill (tockus birostris) 
or chilotro, is noteworthy. It is sometimes killed for its 
medicinal qualities at the time of maternity. This is a large 
grey bird, and is of the size of a kite. It has a thick bill on which 
there is a casque. The long tail is tipped with black and 
white. A remarkable fact about this bird is that during the 
breeding season the female is incarcerated in the nest-hole in 
which she lays her eggs. The male plasters the cavity so as 
to leave only the bill of his wife visible during the incubation 
period. He then feeds his spouse until the eggs are hatched 
at which time she has undergone a moult and is ready to be 
released from her cell. The male breaks open the entrance 
for her exit and then both the parents thereafter replaster the 
entrance and feed the young until they are ready to leave the 
nest. The species is not uncommon in the forests and the 
country-side where there are large trecs. The large Indian 
parakeet (psittacula cupatria), is another bird of the forest 
which is popular amongst..the poor who catch the young and 
train them to whistle and:talk. Many: other beautiful birds are 
seen in the forest areas. The crow pheasant (centropus sine- 
nsis), known as kakan-kuimbho, isa black koel-like bird with 
chestnut wings andis found cverywhere and is a well-known 
bird to the rural people. 


Fisheries of the Surat district are potentially rich and pro- 
vide ample scope for their development. The district has a 
coastline of about 80 miles dotted with several fishing ports 
which have come into existence-as-a result of indentations caus- 
ed by a number of small rivers debouching into the sea in this 
area, The Western Railway passes across the length of the 
district, making transport of fish products rather facile. but 
means of communication between the fishery ports and the 
railway line leaves much to be desired. 


Fish and fisherics of Surat district are divided into three 
broad categories viz.. marine, estuarine and fresh water fisheries. 


Marine fisheries of the district cover the entire coastal region 
of the Arabian Sca from the Kim in the north to the 
Damanganga in the south. The estuarine fisheries are 
spread over the tidal portions of the Damanganga, Kolak, 
Par, Vanki. Auranga, Ambika, Kaveri, Khandera, Purna, Min- 
dhola and Tapi, where the admixture of fresh and salt water 
of the sca creates favourable conditions for estuarine fisheries. 
Most of the rivers are small and their estuarine areas are also 
limited in extent. Fresh water fisheries are confined to such 
portions of these rivers as lie within the district, but the extent 
of these fisheries also is extremely small as the flow of fresh 
water in these rivers, except the Tapi, is almost non-existent 
after the winter. The Tapit is a perennial river, but the flow 
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of water even in this river is reduced to a minor stream at Kakra- 
par where a new irrigation weir was constructed in 1953. There 
are very few perennial tanks where fish culture on a commercial 
scale is possible. 


The important fishing villages engaged in the capture of 
marine fish are as under :— 


Kolak, Umarsadi, Magod-Dungri, Adhar Dipla, Moti Danti, 
Bhat, Kankra Kaniyat, Movasa, Vansi-Borsi, Danti and Onjal. 


The commercially important marine fish fauna of the district 
comprise the following varieties of fish :— 


sub-order _: selachoidei. 
family : carchartidae (sharks). 


scoliodon sorrakowah (Cuv.)....and carcharias  laticaudus 
(Kner) : Both the species ofthese sharks are locally known as 
‘moosi’ and are caught-all along the coast. They do not grow 
to large size. 


carcharies melanopterus day galeocerdo tigrunus : These are 
locally known as ‘magra’ or ‘patari’ and are occasionally caught 
on hooks and lines. They grow to large sizes and their livers 
are used for extraction of ofl which is rich in vitamin A. 


sphyrna zygaena (linn.)....(zygaena malleus) day : This 
is known as hammerhead shark and is sometimes entangled in 
fishermen’s nets. Livers of .these.creatures are rich in vitamin 
A potency. 


sub-order : batoidei. 
family : pristidae, 


pristis cuspidatus lautham : The shark is styled as saw fish 
on account of a formidable saw-like prologation of its snout. 
It is armed with sharp pointed teeth on either side. The fish 
is locally known as “vehar. This is also found accidentally 
entangled in the fishermen’s nets while following excitedly 
schools of fish on which it feeds. 


rhynchobatus djiddensis (Fork): is also locally known as 
‘magra’ in this district. The liver of the fish is used for extrac- 
tion of shark liver oil . 
family :  trygonidae 


dasyatis (himantura) uarnak (forsk) : This sting ray was 
previously known as Trygone uvarnak and in the local language 
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tt is called as ‘Warkhol’. The flesh is used as food by poor 
class of people. 


order; — apodes. 


family: muraenidae. 


Muraenesox talabonoides (bikr.) which is locally called as 
‘wan’, is the common marine eel caught round about Bulsar. 
In the seashore villages the eels are not as popular as they are 
in other countries, but in the interior places they serve as onutri- 
tious food. Actually, they arc very good eating and “* the odour 
of cooking eels is said to make a dead man sniff” (Moses). 
However, their snake-like bodies make them less popular. 


family :  siluridae. 

tachysurus sona (c.V.)..(=arius sona day). 
tachysurus jella (=arius jella day). 
plotosus sp. 


The first species is locally called as ‘khaga’, the second one 
as ‘dharva’ and the third as ‘simgali’. However, all these cat 
fishes are commonly known as ‘singala’ in general. They are 
found in good numbers all over the coast. They are 
extensively salted and dried. The males of the genus 
tachysurus are known to carry eggs in a pouch in the throat 
and protect them until the young ones are able to take care of 
themselves, These fishes grow to the length of about two feet. 
Their bladders after drying are exported to Bombay, for further 
despatch to China and Far Eastern, countries where there is 
great demand for the same. 


family : clupeidae. 

coilia dussumieri (c.v.) locally called ‘mandeli’. 

thrissocles mystax (schn.) locally called ‘Kazi’. 

thrissocles malabaricus (Bl.)..day : 

engraulis malabaricus also locally called ‘kati’. 

stolephorus malabaricus (day) locally called ‘phansti’. 

ilisha elongata(Benn.). .(~pellona elongata day) all so 
locally called ‘phansti’. 

Hilsha_ ilisha (ham.)..(-=clupea_ ilisha day) locally 
called chaksi. 

Hilsa toli (c.v.)..(==clupea toli day) Jocally called 
‘bhing’ or ‘monday’. 


Out of the above-mentioned fishes, ‘mandeli’ is very common 
in the waters off Kolak, Umarsadi and Bulsar, and is chiefly 
dried in the sun. Both the types of ‘phansti? are not, however, 
of so common occurrence ; “Chaksi is also rare in this district. 
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However ‘modad’ is abundantly caught in the monsoon at 
Bilimora, Navsari and other adjoining places near the mouths 
of rivers Ambika and Purna. This fish is stowed in ice and 
exported in large quantities to Bombay. The average total 
length of this fish is about two feet. 


family :  scopelidac. 
Harpodon nehereus (Day) locally known as ‘bumla’. 


*Bumla’ or the common Bombay duck is the only fish which 
is caught on a very large scale in this district. [t occurs in the 
sea and the estuaries. It is consumed in fresh as well as dried 
form. This fish is credited to be the chief source of livelihood 
of fishermen of th‘s district. This fish which varies in length 
from about 6 to 14 inches, is chiefly dried in the sun. When 
dry they are arranged and tied up into round bundles and sent 
to Bombay for onward transport. 


family : scombresocidae. 


Hemirhamphus sp. tis locally known as ‘kagda’ and is caught 
in smal! quantities at Kolak, Umarsadi and Bulsar. The lar- 
gest fish is about one foot in length. 


family + polynemidae. 


Polynemus indicus (Shaw). It is locally called ‘dura’ or 
‘Dadha’. \t is caught in large quantities in this district. The 
largest size of this fish measures about five fect in length and 
weighs about 25 Ibs. At Kolak it is caught during the months of 
March to May. At Umarsadi it is caught from October to Decem- 
ber. At Medhor-Bhat, Bavri, Methia, Kakwadi, Kanyat, Chijgam, 
Rana Bhata and Movasa, it is caught during the months of 
February to September each year. 


Eleutheronema tetradactylum Shaw (==Polvnemus tetradacty- 
lus Day) is called ‘Rawas’ or ~Ramus’ in the local language. Ik 
is only during monsoon that this fish is caught in small quanti- 
ties on the southern side of this district and is considered a 
delicacy among the fish-eating population. 


Family :  Sciaenidae. 

Pseudosciaena diacanthus (Lac)... (=—Sciaena  diacanthus 
Day). 

Pseudosciana sina (C.V.).. (=—Sciaena sina Day) and 
Sciaena vogleri. 

Pseudosciaena soldado (Lac). .(=Sciaena miles Day). 


All these three species are known as ‘Ghol’. The ‘Ghol’, 
which attain a size of about four feet, are caught at Kolak from 
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March to May, at Umarsadi, from October to December and 
at Medhor-Bhat and round about places from February to 
September. They are eaten both fresh and salted. 


Otolithus ruber (Bl. Sch.) : is locally called *Dhangri’. It 
occurs in considerable quantities in the sea and also in the es- 
tuares of the district. Near Bhat and Onjal it is caught from 
February to September. In the estuarine portion of the Kolak 
river it is caught throughout the ycar. At Umarsadi it is caught 
from October to December. The fish is usually dried either 
for human consumption or for manure, depending on the fresh- 
ness of the material. 


Otolithoides brunneus (Day). .(=Sciaenoides brunneus Day) 
locally called *“Koth’ grows to about five feet in length and is 
caught practically all along the coast. Near Kolak it is cap- 
tured during the months of March to May and at other places 
during the same months when ‘Dhangri’ is caught. 

Family : Trichiuridae: 

Trichiurus savala Cuv. 

Trichiurus haumela (Forsk) . 

Both these types of silver and gray ribbon fishes are called 
locally ‘Pata’. The largest ‘Pata’ caught is about a little more 
than two fect in length. At Umarsadi they occur between Octo- 
ber to December. They are usually dried in the sun. 

Family : Stromateidae. 

Pampus argenteus (Euphr.). .(=Stromateus cinereus (Euphr). 

Pampus chinesis (Euphr). .(-=Stromateus sinensis (Cantor). 

Parastromateus niger (Bl.). .(==Stromateus niger. BI.). 

The first two of these fishes are known as white pomfret 
and the third as black pomfret. They are locally called ‘Vichuda’ 
as well as ‘Chhamna’. At Kolak they are caught during 
November to January and in Bulsar and round about placcs 
during February to September. 

Family + Gobiidae. 


Periophthalmodon schlosseri (Pall.)..(=Periophthalmus  schlos 
seri). 


Boleopththalmus dussumieri (C.V.) 
Boleophthalmus boddaerti (Pall.) 


These are the common mud skippers which are known in 
Gujarati as ‘Levia’. They are found all round the year in all 
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Family : Mugilidae. 


Mugil speigieri Blkr. and Mugil cephalus \ocally known as 
‘Boi’ are caught in abundance practically all over the district. 
At Bulsar, Bhadeli Jagalala, Danti and Dandi, ‘Boi’ is caught 
in the sea and in the estuary of the river Auranga from Septem- 
ber to April. At Bilimora, Vaghrej, Gandevi, Sonwadi and 
Dholai, it is caught in the estuary of the Ambika river through- 
out the year. At Medhor, it is caught in the sea as well as in 
the estuary from June to September. At Kanera and Bhata, 
it is caught again throughout the year. 


Family : Pleuronectidae. 


Pseudorhombhus arsius (H.B.) 
Cynoglossus lingua (H:B.) 


These fishes locally called ‘Jipri’ are rarely caught and mar- 
keted on a commercial scale. 


The following prawns are caught in the district. 


Penaeus indicus (E. Edw.) 
Penaeus semisulcutus (de Man). 
Leander styliferus (M.Edw) 


Leander potamiscus (Kamp). 


All the varieties of prawns except the last one are called 
‘Zinga’. When the exoskeleton is removed they are called 
‘Chhola’. The last varicty is called ‘Sondhia’. They vary in 
length from two to seven inches and are caught practically all 
round the year in the sea and the estuaries. 


The crab Seylla serrata (Fork.) is also caught all the year 
round but the catch is insignificant. 


At the time of low tide when the proportion of salt water 
in the rivers Vanki and Auranga is very small the following 
fishes have been observed in them. However, a complete sur- 
vey of these waters has not been undertaken as fresh water fish 
are very rarely sold in the markets of the district. 


Labeo rohita called Roi or ‘Row locally. 


Labeo calbasu called ‘Nagari’. 
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Aplocheilus lineatus 
Barbus sarana. 


Fishing in the sea is not practised throughout the year but 
it is restricted only to the fair season commencing from October 
and ending in May. This period is further divided into two 
seasons. The first is from October to January and the second 
from February to May. 


At the commencement of the season in October, the fisher- 
men of the district go out to sea and catch Bombay duck, prawns, 
and other smaller fish. The nets employed in the fishing opera- 
tions are bag nets which are locally known as ‘Dol’ or ‘Bokshi’ 
nets. Some fishermen from Kolak, Umarsadi and Dungri, 
Danti and Onzal, temporarily migrate to Jamnagar, Jafrabad 
etc., and catch pomfrets, which are transported in ice to Bombay 
by either power or sail boats. 


The second season starts in February and ends in May. In 
this season the fishermen use drift nets for the capture of large 
fish like ghol (Pseudosciaena diacanthus), dadha (Polynemus 
indicus), Rawas (P. tetradactylus), Modar (H. Toli), and Koth 
(Otolithoides sp.). 


Bombay duck, prawns and other small forms are preserved 
by drying in the sun ; common salt is used for curing large- 
sized fishes. In addition to the cured fish which is available 
from most of the villages, fishermen from Bilimora and Navsari 
dispatch large quantities of fresh fish such as ghol, dadha, 
and bhing to Bombay, stored in ice. 


Estuarine fisheries are exploited largely by fishermen from 
Navsari and Bilimora who specialise in this kind of fishing. 
On a small scale estuarine fishing is practised throughout the 
year, but large hauls, specially of bhing and palla,. are made 
during the monsoon. This fish is exported to Bombay duly 
preserved in ice. ravas, ghol, and modad also form a smail 
portion of the catch in monsoon. 


The fresh water fisheries of the district are spread over short 
lengths of all rivers mentioned above. The two main rivers 
which provide estuarine fisheries within thelimits of the district 
are Ambika and Purna. The fishing villages along the 
river Ambika are :— 


Danti, Medhor, Dholai, Kalamtha, Bilimora, Bigri and 
Undach. 


The fishing villages along the river Purna are :— 


Samapore, Matwad, Karadi, Jalalpore and Navsari. 
7201—7 
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In the rivers, fish are caught in drift nets operated from 


Physical Features, Sail flat bottom machhwas which are called as “nana machhwas’’. 
Hains Masons There ate two fishermen in each “nana machhwa,” one of them 


Fishing nets. 


operates the net and the other manoeuvres the boat. The nets 
are allowed to drift in the river and the fish are enmeshed or 
gilled into the meshes. 


Fishing nets : The types of fishing nets used in the district 
are as under :— 


1. Choklu or Palwa jal (drift net). 

2. Gholu or Boksi jal (bag or stake net). 
3. Vedhi, Endi or Sonki (drag net). 

4. Faroda (shore gill net). 

5. Chhogia (cast net). 

6. Jhachichi Mandana (staked wall net). 
7. Jujwari (half stake woall net). 

8. Mhagh (barrier net). 

9. Jamda net (hand net). 

10. Gari (hooks and lines). 


1. Choklu: Choklu or the Palwa jal is a kind of long 
drift net generally made of twisted hemp. The mesh of the 
net depends on the kind of fish to be caught. For Hilsa or 
Palla fish the mesh used is generally 44” to 5” extended 
mesh. The net has a number of floats on its upper margin 
or cork line and is weighted at its botton line. By this arrange- 
ment the net floats or drifts in water like a thin curtain. Fish 
moving in water or travelling with current get enmeshed or 
caught by their gill covers. This is a common method used 
for chaski (Hilsa ilisha), modar (H. toli), ravas, ghol etc. 


A number of these nets are jointed into a single unit for 
operation. They are generally operated from boats. The 
number of men required to operate the net depends on its 
length. The length of nets used for operation in rivers ranges 
between 600 to 700 fect. For operation in the sea, much 
longer nets are used. 


2. Gholu is a kind of funnel-shaped bag net which is 
mixed either on two stake or on two buoys. The stakes are 
huge poles or pylons planted at the bottom of the sea. They 
are 80 to 120 ft. long and comprise four pieces joined together. 
The lower most piece is the thickest and tapered at the lower 
end. The other pieces are progressively narrower in girth. 
The net is 200-300 ft. in circumference at the mouth of the 
funnel and is 120 to 180 ft. in length. A large size ‘golva’ 
is known as ‘dol’ net around Bombay and it works on the 
same principle as that of the ‘dol’.* 

*The details of a ‘Dol’ and the method of fixing the huge stakes at the bottom 


of the sea are detailed in an article by Dr. S. B. Setna entitled ‘‘Bombay Fishermen's 
Ingenuity” Journ. Bom. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. 48 Ho. 3, 1949, 
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3. Vedhi, Endi or Eeri is a kind of a shore seine or a 
drag net operated near the shore. It is a long rectangular net 
which is paid out in a semicircular manner and pulled at both 
ends from the shore. Fish encompassed within the sector of 
the net is pulled ashore. It requires six or eight men. The 
net has floats on the upper edge and a few sinkers on the lower 
edge. A smaller form of Vedhi or Endi is known as “Sokni” 
which is operated by two men. It is about 20° long and 6 
broad. It has two poles attached on either side of it, which 
are used for dragging the net by the operating men. This is 
a very common and handy method for catching small fish 
along the shore. 


4. Faroda is a kind of gill-net about 100’ long and 4’ deep. 
It has floats on top and sinkers at the bottom so that when 
paid out it hangs like a wall. It is paid out in small coves 
or inlets of riverine areas or the shore and the fish are frigh- 
tened by noise caused by beating sticks, oars etc., on the water. 
Fish so frightened get enmeshed in the net while trying to 
escape. 


5. ‘Chhogia’ is an ordinary cast met which appears coni- 
cal in shape but when spread out becomes a complete circle. 
It has a string at the apex of the cone which, when the net is 
spread, assumes a central position, The peripheral margin 
of the net to which the lead weights are attached, is tucked 
in so as to form a pouch all round the circumference. For 
operation, the net is folded and atranged on the left hand 
by a fisherman, and, when it is cast, it spreads on the water 
in a circular manner. It sinks to the bottom in a spread out 
condition on account of the Jead weights and thus captures the 
fish within the circular area. While sinking, the net becomes 
conical. When the string of the net at its apex is pulled, it 
gathers the net at one place and thus collects the fish caught 
within the circumference into the marginal pouches. 


6. Jamda net is a small purse-like net generally used by 
Bhil fishermen.* 


7. Janchichi Mandana; In this method a long gill net 
is fixed like an erect wall across a portion ofa river with the 
help of a number of small stakes or poles. The stakes are 
temporarily fixed in the bed of a river and the net is attached 
to them to make a wall. When fish swim up and down with 
the current they get enmeshed in this net. If the net is fixed 
in the tidal zone fish can be caught both at the high tide and low 
tide. In another type of net known as jujawari, the stakes 
are only at two ends of the net, the middle portion of the net 
being provided with ropes at upper and lower margins. 

















*For detailed description see ‘“Hilsa Fisheries of the Narbada River” by C. V. 
Kulkarni—Journ. Bom. Nat. Hist. Soc. Vol. 51, 1951. 
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8. Mhagh: This method of fishing is followed in tidal 
areas, where there are deep indentations of the coast, which 
are left exposed during ebb tides. At such places a long 
small meshed net is arranged in a line from one coastal pro- 
trusion to another and kept down folded during ebb tide. 
During high tide fish enter the area without any hindrance. 
At this time the net is lifted and fixed there like a wall of nets 
with the help of small stakes so that when the tide recedes the 
fish cannot escape and are thus caught in large numbers. 


Fishing boats: Threc types of fishing boats are used in this 
district. The first type has a tonnage varying from 100 to 
125 khandies. In a boat of this type, there are eight fishermen, 
seven of whom operate the nets and the rest manoeuvre the boat 
which is ealled ‘““Wahan” in Gujarati. The second type which 
is called ‘“‘Machhwa’”’ varies in tonnage from 6 to 15 khandis. 
Each machhwa is manned by four persons, three of whom 
operate the nets and the fourth manoeuvres the boat. The 
third type which has been referred to earlier as ‘nana machhwa”’ 
has a carrying capacity varying up to five khandis, There are 
in all about 500 fishing boats in the district. 


Fisheries co-operatives ; There are 12 co-operative societies 
of fishermen in the district. Government advanced loans to 
these societies for development of fisheries. Engines for mecha- 
nisation of indigenous craft are alloted to societies as well as 
groups of fishermen at 50% subsidy and 50% loan. 


Ice factories: Two ice factories, namely Amrit Ice and 
Cold Storage, Surat, and Bilimora Ice and Cold Storage, 
Bilimora, established by private parties, operate mainly for the 
benefit of fishermen in the district. The former is capable of 
producing 50 tons of ice per day and has a storage capacity 
of about 300 tons. The latter has 10 ton ice plant and 25 
ton cold storage for fish and ice. 


This district lying partly towards the western coast of 
Gujarat State is interspersed by a number of rivers like Kim, 
Tapi, Purna, Ambika, Auranga, Par and Damanganga and 
the country on the north and south-east is hilly. Both these 
factors make the terrian green and fertile. Therefore, there 
are several kinds of snakes inhabiting this area. 


The following are figures of recorded cases of death due 
to snake-bite :— 
Number of deaths due to snake-bites. 


Year Rural Circle Town Circle Total 
1948 a 21 1 22 
1949 26 3 29 
1950 31 0 31 
1951 63 2 65 
1952 59 5 64 
1953 53 3 56 
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The snakes found are both non-poisonous and poisonous. 
The non-poisonous are :— 


FaM : TYPHLOPIDAE. Blind snakes, belonging to this 
family may be found in the hilly regions of the district parti- 
cularly the south-east area. These are burrowing snakes 
feeding on decaying matter and insects, and growing to about 
12 to 14 inches in length. 


Fam : Bowae. (i) Python molurus is found throughout the 
district. At the bases of the hills and the rocky places near 
river banks one could meet this huge snake which may weight 
as much as 250 pounds and grow to more than 18 feet in 
length. It kills its prey by construction and the food consists 
mainly of birds and mammals. Normally the snake is brown 
with pinkish spots. 


(ii) Eryx conicus: This sand snake is very lethargic and 
often mistaken to be an young one of a python. It can easily 
be distinguished from the Jatter, firstly by the bluntness of its 
tail end, and secondly by the nature of dorsal brown, black- 
edged spotes running in zig-zag fashion. 


FAM : COBUBRIDAE.— 


(i) Ptyas mucosus: This swift-moving snake is found all 
over the district. It is often mistaken to be a cobra. It is 
brown with irregular, but strongly marked cross-bars on the 
posterior half of the body forming a reticulate pattern. It 
grows to a maximum length of about 10 feet and when corn- 
ered, may emit a sound like a kite, as well as strike viciously. 
This snake is an important enemy of rats, as such very valuable 
to farmers in the rural areas. 


(ii) Oligodon species: There ate a couple of species of 
this snake met within the locality. These snakes are brown 
with narrow black transverse cross-bars. Often met with in 
the gardens, these small snakes are mistaken for kraits. 


(iii) Lycodon species; These snakes are particularly no- 
cturnal, and have a fondness for entering human habitations. 
Growing to a length of about a foot or so, these dark brown 
snakes with white cross-bars are also taken to be kraits. They 
are harmless but when cornered strike very readily. 


(iv) Natrix Piscator ; This olive-coloured snake with dorsal 
black spots breeds very prolifically and is seen near water 
reservoirs, particularly more in the rainy season. It is easily 
tamed, readily feeds upon frogs and almost always forms a 
part of the bags of snake charmers. 
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(v) Dryophis nasutus: This verdant green snake with a 
long snout and a whip-like tail is met with in the green southern 
areas perched on trees and bushes. The head is held motio- 
nless like a green twig, but the quivering tongue and the shin- 
ing eyes betray this snake. The poison of this snake is not 
harmful to man and one could always handle this snake without 
much danger. 


The poisonous varieties are :—- 
Fam : ELAPIDAE: 


(i) Naja naja—Both the binocoellate and the monocoellate 
cobras are found in this locality. In the black cotton soil 
the black variety is also present. All these varieties have} the 
hood typical of the cobra. Many deaths are claimed due to 
the bite of this snakes. The poison is neurotoxic and theJonly 
sure remedy is a proper anti-venine. injection which must be 
given in sufficient time. 


(ii) Bungarus Caeruleus—-This black snake with double white 
cross-bars and a series of hexagonal dorsal scales is very 
poisonous but is not common all over the district. It grows 
to about four feet, does not normally attack, but when badly 
disturbed it strikes and its poison is also neurotoxic. 


FAM : VIPERIDAE : 


(i) Vipera russelli—Russell’s viper is very common in the 
northern regions of the district. This snake is brown with 
three rows of about 24 black spots on the dorsal surface. 
When disturbed it curls, hisses loudly and continuously and 
literally hurls viciously on the object. The poison is vaso-toxic. 
It grows to about five feet, and prefers to live in bushes and 
under stones. The bite causes great burning pain and sloughing, 
apart from other general symptoms. 


(ii) Echis Carinatus : 


This small brown snake is found in the south. It is about 
one foot and is very vicious, attacking without provocation, 
When disturbed it coils into a figure of 8 and taking the lever 
of the body, hurls the head up to 10 inches high from the 
ground. It makes a hissing sound which is caused by the 
rubbing of the saw-lime dorsal scales. 
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At present (1876) navigation of the Tapi is confined to the 
last twenty miles of its course. Before the days of railway it was 
at one time thought that the Tapi might be made the highway 
for the carriage of the produce of Khandesh and the Central 
Provinces (Now Madhya Pradesh) to the sea. With this object, 
in 1852 a survey of the Tapi was made. This survey extended 
over a distance of 232 miles from the city of Surat to near the 
east of Khandesh at the junction of the Waghur and Tapirivers. 
Beyond the eastern limit of Khandesh, during the first 150 miles 
of its course, the bed of the Tapi is too rough to permit of its 
navigation by boats. The only use which its waters serve for 
purposes of trade is the floating down of timber in times of 
flood, and even then the channel is so broken that the wood 
is said frequently to be sucked into secret currents and lost. 
The 232 miles of the Tapi’scourse, surveyed by Mr. Edwards 
in 1852, have been divided by hin? into eleven sections: five 
open stretches, varying in length from eleven to fifty-eight 
miles; five rocky barriers of, onan average, about two miles 
in length; and a special section, fifty-one miles long, on the whole 
rocky and hard to navigate, through which the stream forces 
its way from the plain of Khandesh to the low-lying lands of 
Gujarat. 


Of each of the eleven sections Mr. Edwards has supplied 
the following details. Beginning with the portion of the river 
furthest from the sea, the first section, forty-nine miles long, 
extends from the junction, of the Waghur river on the left bank 
of the Tapi about thirty-three miles. below Barhanpur, west- 
wards to the junction of the Bori.This part of the river presented 
no greater hinderance to navigation than twenty-seven gravel 
shoals and one light rocky ledge. At the junction of the Bori 
the second section begins, consisting of a barrier of rocks 
extending across the bed of the Tapi for a distance of one mile 
and 795 feet. But this barrier was not formidable, and, it was 
estimated, might be removed at a cost of not more than £150 
(Rs. 1,500). Below these rocks the third division stretches west- 
wards for fifty-eight miles and 1,575 feet, as far as the village 
of Prakasha, in the Shahada sub-division. This section was found 
to contain thirty-six gravel shoals and nine ledges of rock, but 
none of them large enough to prevent the passage of boats. 
At Prakasha rocks again blocked up the channel, forming a 
barrier extending over a distance of one mile and 3,020 feet, in 
character much like that formerly found at the junction of the 
Bori river. Through this barrier it was estimated that a passage 
could be cleared at a cost of £250 (Rs. 2,500). This rough section 
is again followed by an open reach extending over a distance 
of twenty miles and 2,143 feet, with fewer shoals than the for- 
mer stretch, and a slight increase in the number of obstructions 
from rocks. The river has now reached the wild country at the 
west of Khandesh, and it is here that the first serious obstruction 
to navigation is met. This passage, beginning with a rapid 
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falling 8.5 feet ina total length of 605 feet extend over 
a distance of one mile and 5,120 feet, the stream 
shooting over four successive ridges of rock. Further on, the 
stream, among rocks and boulders, dashing over seven 
smaller barriers of rock, enters a rough passage with a fall of 
18.69 feet in a length of 725 feet, called, from the narrowness 
of the channel and the wildness of its bank, the Haranfal, or 
Deer’s Leap. To clear a channel fit for the passage of boats 
through these rocks would, it was estimated,cost a sum of £ 1,740 
(Rs. 17,300). The seventh division extends through the wild 
country between the west of Khandesh and the east of Surat, 
a distance of fifty-one miles and 3,423 feet. The obstructions 
in this part of the river’s course include altogether 3,120 feet 
of rocky ledges and twenty-one gravel shoals. After shooting 
the Haranfal rapids the river enters a deep basin, passing between 
high cliffs for about 2,500 feet, through a channel eighty 
feet wide and of considerable depth. Beyond this basin the cliffs 
cease, the channel of the river again becomes open, and, 
except for some rocks on the left side, the bed is of gravel. Below the 
village of Kokti there is plenty-of.,water, and but few hinderances 
to navigation. At Koida; for about a mile and a half, the bed 
of the river is rocky. For a portion of this distance there are two 
channels; but the only obstacles are a few ridges of rock, some 
loose boulders, and at one spot for about thirty feet the 
narrowness of the channel. Beyond these rocks, except for two 
slight ridges, the one below the deserted village of Kurupora, 
and the other at Kapur, the stream again winds over a gravel 
bed past the fort of Bajrudh to Karanja. In the rocks opposite 
Kapur is some coarse grained freestone, the only rocks of this 
kind found throughout the whole of the surveyed portions of 
the river. The channel of the river, which is now within the 
limits of the Mandvi sub-division of the Surat district, again 
passes through a barrier of rock, extending over a distance of 
1 mile and 2,495 feet. Here the stream flows for some distance 
in one channel. It then divides into two, one on the right Bank 
and the other on the left, and they again unite opposite the 
village of Wareth. The better channel on the left bank might, 
it was estimated, be made fit for navigation ata cost of £200 
(Rs. 2,000). The next or ninth division stretches for eleven 
miles and forty-five feet as far as the village of Karod, about 
fifty-six miles from the mouth of the river. Except for a few rocky 
ledges and one gravel shoal, the channel of the river throughout 
this section is clear, the whole forming wide and deep pools. 
Beyond Karod, near the villages of Haripara and Waghecha, the 
stream encounters its last barrier in the most westerly spur of 
the Rajpipla hills. Here, for nearly four miles, the waters of 
the river, with an average fall of six feet a mile, force their way 
among masses of rock and isolated boulders that rise but a few 
feet above the surface of the stream. The confusion of rocks 
seemed too great to admit of the passage of a boat. But a close 
examination showed several goodchannels winding through the 
boulders.To make these rapids easily passable, the channel should 
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be made at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7,000) below this barrier of rocks 
to near Surat, a distance of more than thirty-one miles, the chan- 
nel is, on the whole, open, the obstructions consisting of six 
gravel shoals and rocky ledges, amounting altogether to a breadth 
of seventy feet. For a short distance beyond Khanjroli, rocks 
continue to appear in the bed of the river till, at the village of 
Piparia, one portion of the water runs in a stream to the left 
bank, while another flows near the middle of the river. Nearly 
opposite Piparia the left stream again divides in two, one por- 
tion running between the left bank and a lofty island, thickly 
covered with acacia, or bawal trees, and the other uniting with 
the main stream. After passing the island as far as Patna, the 
water is again collected in an extensive pool, with a few rocks 
here and there. Below this point, to the limits of the ordinary 
navigation, there are few obstructions, the river forming long 
and deep pools over beds of gravel. In spite of the difficulties 
mentioned above, Mr. Edwards was able at the driest season 
of the year — the months of April and May — to bring down 
the whole way, without once taking it out of the water, a boat 
fifteen feet long, four feet four inches wide, and drawing, when 
empty, one foot of water. He estimated that at a total cost of 
£5,355 (Rs. 53,550) all the obstructions might be removed, and 
the stream opened for trade over a distance of 232 miles. The 
average annual expenditure on establishment and in keeping 
the channel of the river clear he calculated at £650 (Rs. 6,500). 
With regard to the prospects of developing a river traffic, Mr. 
Edwards was of opinion that the whole produce of Khandesh 
and a portion of the exports from Berar and Central India would 
find their way by the Tapi to Surat. ‘The Vessels best suited for 
this trade were, in his opinion, boats’ ninty-six feet long, eight 
feet wide, and two feet deep, able to carry loads of about thirteen 
tons. Such boats, he calculated, could be made of wood at a 
cost of £50 (Rs. 500) each, and with the help of the current on 
the way down, and the strong westerly winds on the return voyage, 
could complete, on an average, eight trips in the year. No 
attempt would seem to have been made to carry out Mr. Edwards’ 
scheme, and a few years afterwards, with the construction of the 
tailway from Bombay through Khandesh and Berar, the neces- 
sity of providing water-carriage for the produce of those countries 
ceased, To remove the sand-banks from the mouth of the river, 
and from a harbour at or near the town of Surat, was one of the 
original schemes framed by the projectors of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway. No steps were, however, taken 
to carry out this part of the original plan, and, with the exception 
of an unsuccessful attempt to use the force of the current to work 
a dredging-machine, no effort would seem to have been made to 
improve the navigation of the Tapi. 


The following details show the present (1876) state of the 
channel of the Tapi between the sea and the city of Surat: 
701-8 
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The anchorage ground for large ships in Surat road, at the 
mouth of the Tapi, is in forty-two to forty-eight feet at low 
water. Though the Surat roads are a safe place of anchorage 
from October to the beginning of April, it is considered dan- 
gerous for ships drawing much water to remain in the road 
after the middle of April. For in this month and early in 
May smart southerly winds frequently blow during the springs, 
particularly in the night with the flood-tide, At the road the 
tides run rapidly, especially the ebb, about 5} miles (five 
knots) an hour ; further in, near the bar, they do not run 
with so much velocity. At the bar the height of the tide 
varies from twelve to twenty-two feet at neaps, to twenty- 
seven feet at the highest springs. The average rise is here about 
fifteen feet ; but further up the river, about four miles west 
of Surat, the rise of the tide is not more than ten feet. The 
entrance over the bar into the Surat river is continually 
changing. By the shifting of the sand new channels are opened 
and old ones shut up. Formerly the Dumas channel was the 
deepest, and was generally used by ships. The direction 
of this passage was along the east side of a sand-bank towards 
the village of Dumas on the left. bank of the river. This 
channel is now filled, and is only navigable at half tide. The 
proper entrance can be pointed out only by a native pilot. 
Although the estuary of the fiver is here not less than four 
miles across, the passage is narrow, and at low-water spring- 
tides, between the dry sands near the bar, there is not depth 
sufficient for a small boat. To those passing outward these 
banks of dry sand have a dreary aspect, rising from twelve 
to fourteen feet on either side of the narrow channel. During 
the latter part of the ebb the water, rushing violently through 
the narrow channels, carries boats with it of great spead. 
These passages are very shallow,,and boats, always liable to 
touch the bottom, would upset if the sailors were not ready 
to leap out and support them. The distance from the bar 
to the city of Surat is about twelve, and by the winding of the 
channel about fifteen, miles. For nearly two-thirds of this 
distance there is a continued chain of sand-banks, many of 
them dry at half tide, with very small depths at low water in 
the channels between them. The two chief sand-banks are 
near Magdala, about four miles, and Umra, about ten miles, 
from the mouth of the river. Above Umra and near the city 
the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Opposite 
the fort of Surat there is at all times of the tide a depth of water 
of not less than ten feet. Though boats sometimes pass up to 
Rander, three miles, and on to the railway bridge at Amroli, 
eleven miles above Surat, that city is at present the ordinary 
limit of navigation. The shipping which now (1876) visit 
Surat are native craft of from eighteen to thirty-six tons 
(50 to 100 khandis) burden, and one light draft steamer that 
plies from Surat to Ghogo and Bhavnagar on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Cambay. These boats, steam-ships, and sailing 
vessels alike ply only during the fair-weather season. In the 
months of June, July and August there is nothing but purely 
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local traffic on the Tapi, and very little else in the month of 
September. Unless when fortunate in tide and wind, sailing 
vessels of any size often take from two to three days to pass as 
far up as Surat. The steam-ships, varying from 100 to 200 
tons burden, and drawing from five to six feet, cannot pass up 
and down_ ‘the river at less than half tides. 


Though at present so many obstacles exist in the way of 
navigation, a comparison of the descriptions of the river 
given in former years would seem to show that the character 
of its bed has changed but little since the days when Surat 
was one of the chief centres of commerce in Western 
India. In 1863 the “Pioneer” steam-ship, 400 tons burden, 
attempted, when lying off Magdala, four miles from the mouth 
of the river, to take in a cargo of cotton. When about half 
loaded she took the ground and became a wreck, The engineer 
who examined the river in 1854, came to the conclusion that 
the bed had filled in considerably, and that the action of the 
current was not of sufficient power to scour out the channel. 
In 1855 ships of from. 144 to 180 tons burden (400-500 
khandis) passed up as) far as Surat. At that time there was 
over the bar at all times of the tide a depth of fifteen feet 
of water. Between the mouth of the river and Surat were 
several shoals and sand-banks that could be passed only at 
high tides. At neaps, cven when the tide was full, on the 
banks at Umra and Magdala, there were not more than six 
and a half feet of water.. In 1850 it was thought that with 
no very great outlay the passage might be made practicable 
as far as Surat during the greater part of the day. The 
Waracha cut, by draining off some of the current, was supposed 
to have increased the tendency of the river to silt. In 1846, 
at the mouth of the river, across a whole breadth of from 
five to seven miles, were only two channels occupying together 
not more than a mile or a mile and a half. Boats getting on 
the sand-banks were often lost. In the beginning of the present 
century (1813) the navigation of the Tapi is said to have been 
very difficult in consequence of “the sands frequently shifting, 
by which new channels are formed and old ones shut up. 
Nearly by two-thirds of the distance from the bar to Surat was 
a continued chain of banks, having but narrow channels bet- 
ween them’. 


A hundred years ago (November 1774), on the bar at the 
mouth of the river, the depth of water varied from three feet 
at low tide to eighteen feet at springs. Ships of considerable 
size could then pass over the bar ; but further up in the river 
were other banks, of which that near the village of Umra, 
half a league below Surat, was the shoalest. Above Surat the 
rivet was described as becoming shallower and shallower, so 
that at low water, as at present, it was fordable at the village 
of Wariav. Except when in want of repairs, ships engaged 
in the Eurpoean trade remained at anchor on the roads, the 
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merchants taking their goods to Surat either by land or in small 
boat. Though Ovington (1688) states that the goods were 
brought up to Surat in “hoys, yachts, and country boats with 
great convenience and _ expedition,’’ another traveller, a few 
years earlier (1666), had found that even in a small boat the 
passage up the river took from 10 A.M. to 8 P. M., and in 
1638 Mandelslo found the river so shallow that it could “scarce 
carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons.” Sir T. Herbert (1626) 
went from his ship at Suwali roads to Surat ina “chariot 
drawn by two buffaloes”. This traveller speaks of the Tapi 
with some contempt, ‘‘as good neither for drink nor for navi- 
gation, serving for nothing save to mundify the idolatrous 
Banian.” In 1609, though the channel was said to be fair, 
the river was able to bear vessels of only fifty tons. In 1530, 
when Antonio de Sylveira came against Surat, he found the 
mouth of the river so full of sand, that the larger ships of war 
did not attempt the passage, and the troops were sent up the 
river in small vessels. Even in the small boats the commander 
failed to reach Surat in one day. On the other hand, during 
the whole of this period, at certain seasons of the year, it was 
possible to bring large ships of1,000.tons and upwards as far 
up the river as the city of Surat: 
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Except over a limited portion of the Sahyadri hills, the tract 
of country drained by the Tapi is not subject to any great annual 
rain-fall. The break of the rains in the first week in June 
is generally marked by a considerable increase in the strength 
of the Tapi’s stream, but a decided fresh is seldom seen till the 
first week of August. Floods bringing town water enough to fill 
the bed of the river up to the top of its banks are unusal, 
and even ordinary freshes last for but a short time. Occasionally, 
however, the floods are very severe, and, from the sharp bend 
in the course of the river at Fulpara, two miles east of the city 
of Surat, the waters, rising at times above the level of their left 
bank, force their way across the land, and, deluging the city, 
have on more than one occasion caused much loss of life and 
property. Some particulars have been collected of thirteen 
floods ranging over a term of about one hundred and fifty years. 
Of these three occured in the eighteenth century, in the years 
1727, 1776, and 1782 ; and ten in the present century, in 1810, 
1822, 1835, 1837 1843, 1849, 1872, 1873, and two in 1876. 


In August 1727 the water of the Tapi is said to have risen 
so high that boats, or hodis, sailed over the city wall near the 
castle as far as the Darbar, that is, behind the site of the present 
Kawasji Jehangir’s Hospital. Again in July 1776 the water 
of the river is said to have risen ten feet in the space of a quar- 
ter of an hour, and to have increased-so rapidly that in a short 
time it was almost on a level with the city wall. So strong was 
the flood that all the vessels-anchored near the town were car- 
ried away from their moorings. The Dutch Company’s schoo- 
ner “Young Peter” was driven) on shore at Athwa, two miles 
below Surat, and the pilgrim ship ‘““Ganjawar’’ was carried down 
the river and dashed to pieces. Five years later, in 1782 (April 
20th), there was a great storm, “‘one of the most dreadful ever 
remembered in Gujarat.” According to Mr. Forbes, “many 
ships were driven ashore at the mouth of the Tapi, and the bank 
of the river was covered with their wrecks, which the violence 
of the wind and the swelling floods carried to a great distance 
inland. The island of Namra (or Bet, as it is now called), in 
the bed of the Tapi, raised well above the level of ordinary 
freshes, was submerged, causing the death of more than 2,000 
persons, who, to escape the exactions of the Marathas, had 
sought a refuge upon it. At Surat the Tapi, overflowing its 
banks, entered the city, and did incalculable damage.” 


Of the nineteenth century floods the first, in 1810, is spoken 
of as “another fearful visitation like that of 1782.’ The flood of 
1822 would seem to have been a still more serious calamity. 
At the north-west corner of the city, near the upper limit of 
the river front, the city wall, from the Rafi tower down the bank 
as far as the Phatak gate, was carried away by the flood. West 
of the Fatak gate, above the castle, the water topped the walls, 
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rising within two steps of the landing in front of the church, 
and below the castle, passing up the Mecca creek, it flooded 
the western suburbs to a depth of several feet. Besides this 
flow of water through the river front of the city, further up its 
course, at the Fulpara bend, the river, overtoping its left bank, 
rolled in a broad stream across two miles of country, and, 
setting against the east wall of the city between the Delhi and 
Sara gates, carried before it a large portion of the fortifications. 
This body of water, passing westwards through the city, joined 
the stream that had entered by the Mecca creek and rose to a 
depth of several feet along the line of the western wall. No 
particulars have been traced of the injuries to private property 
caused by this flood. With the exception of the damaged por- 
tion of the east wall, the breaches in the fortifications would 
seem to have been allowed to remain unrepaired. 


On the 4th of August 1835 a severe storm passed over the 
district, the wind, accompanied by heavy rain, being strong 
enough to blow down large trees and unroof houses. North- 
wards at Broach, and southwards at Navsari, the flooding of 
the rivers is said to have’caused-much damage. At the mouth 
of the Tapi, when the flood-waters subsided, the beach at Dumas 
was strewn with trees, logs; and carcases of animals. In the 
city of Surat, about ten o’clock in the afternoon of the 6th, the 
the river began to overflow its banks and enter the town. 
About half past five on the following moring, the gale still 
continuing, the whole city was under water, and had the appea- 
rance of a sea. In Surat the height of the flood is said to have 
been one and half feet less than it was in 1822. On the other 
hand, probably owing to the severity of the gale, more damage 
than on the former occasion was done. At Surat alone up- 
wards of 500 houses are said to have been carried away, and more 
than twenty people to have perished. 


About two years after the storm of 1835, in August 1837, 
the country in the neighbourhood of the Tapi suffered from 
another flood. In the latter part of this month there were 
two distinct risings of the river, The first, begining on the 
21st August, passed over in three days, without causing any 
considerable damage. The second, a much greater flood, 
began on the 29th August, and continued to swell till the evening 
of the Ist September, when it reached its greatest height. 
For the season of the year in the neighbourhood of Surat the 
weather was still, nor was there any unusually heavy local fall 
of rain. The cause of the flood would seem to have been some 
great deluge of water poured into the Tapi from the high 
lands between Khandesh and Surat. Near that part of its 
course the stream rose high enough to sweep away several 
villages with great destruction of life and property. The Kim 
and Narbada would seem to have been affected in the same 
way as the Tapi, for it is said that on reaching the plain country 
of Gujarat the three rivers joined, forming one continuous 
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stretch of water across a distance of more than forty miles. 
On its right bank, as it neared the coast, the Tapi is said to 
have overflowed the lands of the Olpad sub-division to a depth 
of five feet, covering the entire face of the country, except 
the raised village sites. The city of Surat, which had escaped 
uninjured by the rise of the river on the 21st August, was by 
this second flood almost entirely submerged. In some parts 
of the city the water stood atleast twenty feet deep, ‘‘com- 
pletely covering the tops of the houses and obliterating even 
the lines of considerable market places and strects.”’ As in 
1822 the waters of the river, overflowing the low land on its 
left bank near the north-west corner of the outer walls, forced 
their way into the city between the Katargam and wariav 
gates, and flooded the north-eastern quarters of the. town. 
Near the castle the Tapi rose above the level of the river front 
wall, and passing inwards covered the open ground to a depth 
of six feet three inches. Further west the waters, entering by 
the Mecca creek, poured southwards, flooding the whole 
of the western suburbs. Besides this overflow direct from the 
river on the north, a body .ofswater, said to be two miles 
broad, leaving the regular channel of the Tapi at Fulpara, 
tore straight across towards the east wall of Surat, and carried 
away parts that had been repaired since the flood of 1822. On 
reaching the city this torrent would seem to have split into 
two streams. Of these, one passed southwards to the Bhimpor 
creek ; the other, pouring through the city, met the flood 
from the Mecca creek ; and the two streams flowing together 
westwards, burst through the city wall near the Majura gate, 
falling finally into the Tapi below Surat. 


Much damage was done by_this flood. The city walls were 
in several places broken down. In the north-east, between 
the wariav and Katargam gates, over a distance of 222 feet; 
further east, for twenty-one feet, between the Lal and Delhi 
gates; beyond that, where the great body of water rushed through 
from Fulpara, was a break 222 feet in length; and finally in the 
west, between the Majura and Athwa gates, where the waters 
escaped, was a breach in the wall 153 feet long. On the river 
front near the custom house, for more than 100 yards, the wall 
fell outwards into the stream. Further west, in front of the church, 
portions of the bank, carrying with them the clerk’s house 
(formerly the parsonage) and the school, sank into the river. 
Beyond the castle and the mouth of the Mecca creek, the Dutch 
wharf, already injured by former floods and_ by the destruction 
of its fine masonry screen, lost an additional space of more 
than fifty feet. Besides this injury to the city walls there was much 
loss of private propery: 372 houses were entirely washed away, 
1,012 fell, and 2,539 were injured. The estimated damage 
amounted to a sum of £ 27,455 (Rs. 2,74,550). In addition to 
the loss of property, 242 head of cattle were destroyed, and 
eighteen human beings killed. Atfter the flood was over, along the 
beach at Dumas, pieces of timber, reeds, bushes, parts of houses, 
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as well as bodies of animals, deer, cows, bullocks, buffaloes, 
and an immense number of snakes, were deposited in a line 
stretching for more than one and a half miles, and in many 
places piled up to a height of nearly five feet. From inquires 
made at Surat in connection with this flood, it was found that 
within three years, at different places along the course of the 
Tapi, the depth of the channel had diminished from three to five 
feet. This silting up of the mouth of the river was at the time 
thought to be one of the causes of the special severity of the 
flood of 1837, With the object of providing the surplus waters 
of the river in times of flood with the means of escape, the cons- 
truction of a channel known as the Warcha cut, beginning at 
the left bank of the Tapi near Fulpara, and running south- 
wards to the Bhimpor creek, was sanctioned. At the same time 
to protect the front of the river where the stone walls had given 
away, frame-works of wood were built at a cost of £ 2,500 
(Rs. 25,000). 


After six years the Tapi_again flooded its banks. In 1843, 
as in 1837, there were two district..freshes on the river: one, 
on the Ist of August, accompanied by a strong south-west, wind 
passed off without causing any damage; the second, in the begin- 
ning of September, was more serious. The rise set in from about 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 6th, and went on increasing till 
1 A.M. on the 8th, when the waters began to fall. As in 1882 
and 1837, the river flowed over its left bank near the Rafi Tower, 
just above the north-west corner of the city wall, and, passing 
through the breaches in the fortifications on either side of the 
Wariav gate, flooded a great part of the north- east suburb. As 
on former occasions, its further progress south wards was stayed 
by the ridge of high land that runs/across the city from the Katar- 
gam gate in the north, westwards to the Lati gate in the river fro- 
nt, about five hundred yards above the castle. Except behind the 
Chapat gate, immediately to the west of the castle, the rise of 
the ground prevented the flood from passing beyond the river 
gates. Through the Chapat gate however, enough water found 
its way to swamp the low lands immediately east of the castle, 
and unite with a district stream that, entering by the Mecca creek, 
was flowing through the part of the town known as the Chowk 
bazar. To the west of the city the larger portion of the 
torrent that had found an entrance by the Mecca creek cove- 
red almost the whole of the south-west suburb, reaching 
as far as the Athwa, Majura, Navsari, and Man gates 
on the west and south-west. Here it accumulated and was piled 
up many feet deep, escaping finally through the breach in the 
western wall between the Majura and Athwa gates, made by 
the flood of 1837. To the east of the city, at Fulpara, as in 1822 
and 1837, the Tapi overflowed its left bank. Instead, however, 
of rushing westwards across the land, and dashing in a great 
body against the eastern wall of the city, the water is said to 
have found its way quietly along two hollows towards the Lal 
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gate. Here, and further south near the Delhi gate, the flood 
poured into the ditch outside of the city, and, following the 
line of the wall towards the south, finally found its way into the 
Bhimpor creck. The measurements taken of the depth of the 
flood at different places in the north of the city would seem to 
show that the pressure of the flood at this part of the town 
was less than in 1837. At the Wariav gate, for example, the 
height of the flood was only ten feet instead of twelve feet nine 
inches, and at Katargam it was six instead of ten feet seven 
inches. So, too in the southern suburbs, where in 1837they were 
piled up to a depth of from two to seven feet, in 1843 the waters 
only just reached the gates. Though no destruction of life was 
reported, this flood caused much inconvenience and loss of property. 
The local officers again recommended that the river front of 
the town wall should be strengthened and sluice-gates built to 
check the flood at the Meccca creek and in other places. None 
of these proposals would seem to have been carried out. 


Lhe neat flood of importance took place in 1849. On the 
19th September, about 2 a.m., thewatersofthe Tapi near Surat 
rose rapidly nine feet above high-water mark, and continued steadily 
torise, so that by daylight a large portion of the city was flooded. 
At about 2 p.m., the surface of the river was found by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer to be twenty-one feet above high-water mark. 
Within the walls of the city boats were plying in several of the 
streets, and more than one quarter of the town was under water. 
Such was the violence of the current that two steamers, an- 
chored in front of the castle, were obliged to leave their moorings 
and drop down the river... The flood began to subside about 
7 p.m, on the 19th, and on the 20th communications were again 
opened between the different, partsof the town. No lives were 
lost ; but many huts, houses, and bridges fell in, or were serious- 
ly injured. A part of the wood piling facing the river near the 
Dutch wharf was also damaged. 


After 1849 the city continued at intervals to suffer from 
floods. But, except the digging of the Waracha cut (1838-40), 
up till 1869 nothing in the way of protective works was under- 
taken at Surat. In 1843 it would seem that the less violence 
of the flood was by some attributed to the relief afforded by 
the Waracha cuts. But of late years the opinion among the 
engineers who have chiefly studied the river, would seem to be 
that a channel of the capacity of the Waracha cut, even if filled 
to overflowing, would have no appreciable effect in lowering 
the level of the Tapi in time of flood. In 1869 the Surat muni- 
cipality determined to do something to protect the city from 
the overflow of the Tapi. Any work that had for its object 
the raising of the left bank of the river either at Fulpara, or 
just above the city walls near the Rafi tower, required an ex- 
penditure which could not be met from municipal funds. It 
was therefore determined to limit the undertaking to the con- 
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struction of such protective works as would keep the waters of 
the river out of the most thickly-peopled parts of the city du- - 
ring all floods except those of extraordinary severity. Beyond 
digging a ditch outside the Lal gate to carry off the local 
drainage, no attempt was made to stop the progress of such 
bodies of water as in 1822 and 1837 had reached the city walls 
from the east. In the north-west suburbs, near the Fatak and 
Wariav gates, where the population was scanty, and where, 
from the exposed character of those parts, protective works 
would be required on a large scale, no attempt was made to 
entirely keep out of the flood. But further down the river, 
below the castle, by stopping up the Mecca creck, and by rais- 
ing the level of the ground at certain places behind the river 
front, it was thought that the richest and most thickly-peopled 
parts of the town might at small expense be saved from the 
entry of any water through the river front. 


Since these works have been completed four floods have 
occurred, one in 1872, one in 1873, and two in 1876. In 1872 
(Scptember 16th), in the north-west suburb, near the Fatak 
and Wariav gates, as in former floods, the river rose high 
enough to bring the greater part of the land several feet under 
water. On the other hand, the closing of the Mecca creek and 
the raising of the ground along the river front were found to be 
sufficient to keep out the whole of the flood from the western 
and south-western quarters of the city, and so to save great part 
of the town from much inconvenience and injury. During 
this flood the waters did not by several feet rise so high as they 
had risen on former occasions. The height of the river was esti- 
mated at about seventcen feet above spring-tide, and at the 
north-western corner of the town, at the Wariav gatc, the water 
stood at eleven feet cleven inches instead of twelve feet nine 
inches as in 1837. As the water came within three feet of the 
level of the roadway at the Mecca creek, it was thought advis- 
able to raise the height of the bridge. The second flood was 
about a year later, 1873, September 4th. The water rose to 92 
feet on the Mecca creek bridge, or about 1.62 feet less than in 
the previous year. In neither case did the flood cause damage 
or last for more than twenty-four hours. 


Of the two floods of 1876, one was due to a local fall of rain, 
and the other to the rising of the waters of the Tapi. On the 
29th of August sixteen inches of rain fell at Surat in twenty- 
four hours. As the sluices at the Mecca creek were built to 
provide against an extreme fall of ten inches in the twenty- 
four hours, they failed to carry off the accumulations of the 
local rain-fall. In the south of the city, the Navsari bhagal 
market was flooded to the depth of four or five feet, and two 
persons were reported to have been drowned. Beyond this 
loss of life and the fall of a few houses no considerable damage 
was done. But a week later there came a second and more 
formidable flood. About eight o’clock on the morning of the 
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5th September the river began to rise. The height of the water 
continued steadily to increase till, at eleven in the evening of 
the 6th, it had reached 96.75 on the Mecca creek bridge, a 
point 3.13 fect higher than the corresponding maximum in 1872. 
The water remained stationary at this extreme height for nearly 
five hours, or till about four o’clock in the morning of the 7th. 
Then it began slowly to subside, but did not reach its original 
Jevel of seventy-six till six o’clock in the evening of the 9th, or 
after the flood had lasted for one hundred and six hours. Against 
this severe strain all the municipal inundation works stood 
well. No loss of lifo, and but little damage to property was 
caused. But for the protection of these works large parts of 
the city would have been inundated to depth varying from one 
to eighteen feet. The flood waters are said to have risen as 
high, or even higher, than they rose in 1849. Details for a 
satisfactory comparison are not available. But as no great 
body of Water entered the city from the east, this last would 
not seem to have been so serious a flood as those of 1837 and 
1822. Besides the height of the water at the Mecca creek, the 
following measurements have been recorded : under the Wariav 
gate fourteen feet, and under the Katargam gate six feet three 
inches ; at the castle the water in the ditch rose two feet on the 
over-bridge and passed half way to the inner castle gate. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF TAP! FLOODS BETWEEN 
1876. to 1959 


After 1876* only one low flood occured in 1882 of a small 
duration. {In the year 1883 the flood rose to R.L. 100.00 (i.e. 
G.T.S.R.L. 36.22) whence some means to train the river flow 
to protect the bank in the vicinity of Surat city from erosion 
was investigated. It was proposed to throw numerous spurs 
at right angles to the direction of river flow along the Rander 
bank of the river and to encourage growth of trees near the 
banks. These measures seem to have been carried out between 
1883 and 1885. They had some effect though not to the extent 
expected. The croynes etc. partially contributed to stoppage 
of further erosion and induced some silting. But these soon 
fell into disrepair and the condition became virtually the same 
as before. 


2. The following table gives the yearwise occurrences of 
floods, frequency, and the maximum level attained at Hope 
bridge. 


*The floods in river Tapi affect normal communications when the river water 
rises above R. L. 88.00 i. ¢., G.T.S.R.L. 24.22 at Surat near Hope bridge and it 
may be termed as a flood in the river. 
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TABLE No, 13 
CHAPTER 1. Ee tte 2 
Physical Features. Year No. of floods | Maximum level at- | Dates of occurance 
| tained at Hope of the floods 
FLoops Bridge { 
1 2 | 3 4 
1876101999 eS ee ee a 
. 1882 a8 1 97.00 12th September. 
1883 ] 100.10 3rd July. 
1884 1 98.30 8th September. 
1894 1 97.75 22nd July. 
1914 1 97.00 17th September. 
1930 1 97.50 14th September. 
1932 1 93.00 — 
1933 1 98.00 18th September. 
1937 2 96.00 — 
1940 2 90.50 — 
1942 2 98.50 — 
1944 5 101.00 17th-23rd August. 
1945 1 100,25 21st—22nd Sept. 
1946 ae 2 91.75 —_ 
| 1949 See } _ —_ 





It is significant that a flood of gauge reading of 101.0 has been 
reached only once in 70 years (1944). 


During the year 1942. there were two floods of maximum 
duration of 4 days and six hours,-the maximum water level 
reached being R.L. 99.25 (i.e, G.T.S.R.L. 35.47). The asphalt 
road between Surat and Rander was partially washed away 
while the road leading to Rander on the river bank was consider- 
ably eroded. 


During the year 1944, there were 5 floods and the maximum 
duration was of 5 days and the’ maximum level reached ‘was 
R.L. 101.00. It is interesting to note that the flood was caused 
by the storms occurring in quick succession over a period of 
7 days (from 17th of August to 23rd August). The precipita- 
tion during the first storm was higher than that during the second 
storm, but the second storm precipitating overa fully saturated 
catchment produced a bigger run off. The asphalt road between 
Surat and Rander was washed away in major portion and road 
surfaces of other roads were badly affected. Rubble pitching 
near Hope Bridge was badly damaged. The pitching of the 
Rander road was also damaged. The low plinth buildings 
of the police lines had their floors sunk. About 200’ of the 
city wall near Dutch Garden at its east partially collapsed. 
The wooden jetties were almost carried away by floods. 


There was one flood during the year 1945 which lasted for 
four days and 3 hours. The maximum water level reached was 
100.25 (ic. G.T.S.R.L. 36.47). The effect of this flood was 
exactly the same as that of the previous year. The road to 
Rander was further washed away and also the pitching of the 
road was further damaged. The surface of other roads in the 
area and some cross-drainage works were also damaged. Some 
low level building had silt on the floor, the floor had sunk. 


The effects of 1944 and 1945 floods were so _ severe 
that Government decided to construct a new road between Rander 
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and Surat known as Rander diversion for National Highway 
No. 8. This diversion road was completed in the year 1948-49 
at a cost of Rs. 7.4 lacs, 


The Municipal water works near Nanavarachha were also 
badly damaged during the floods of 1944 and 1945. The in- 
filtration wells were damaged to a great extent. 


During these floods the towns of Rander and other villages 
on the bank, viz., Bhatha, Bhatpore, Umra, Dumas were very 
much affected and certain houses were rendered in imminent 
danger due to bank erosion. Rubble pitching costing about 
Rs. 13,500 was provided for protecting the bank at Rander. 


The problem was tackled after the floods of 1944 and 1945 
and a special sub-division was opened by Government to collect 
data. Experiments were carried out at Poona at Central Water 
Power, Irrigation and Navigation Research station and the 
problem was under study by the Director by performing model 
oxperiments. 


During the year 1946 there were two floods. The maximum 
duration was two days and 15 hours, the highest water level 
being 91.75 (i. e. G.T.S.R.L. 27.97). There was no appreciable 
damage in this year. In the year 1949 on the 8th of September, 
the flood water rose to 98.25 (i.e. G. T.S. R. L. 34.47.) In 
subsequent years, up to 1953, there were no appreciable rise in 
floods but during the year 1954 there was one flood on 30th 
September, 1954 with a duration of eight days and 17 hours. 
The maximum flood level reached was 100.75 (i. e.G. T. S. 
36.97). The portion of the..city wall near Dutch Garden col- 
lapsed in a length of about 180’. The cost of reconstructing 
this portion was Rs. 5.5 lacs. This flood, however, caused 
unbearable loss of property at village of Bhatpore. The entire 
village was severaly attacked. About 147 houses costing about 
Rs. 3.2 lacs were destroyed. Besides this about 50 acres of 
cultivable land costing about Rs. 1.34 lacs was washed off. 


After carrying out a number of experiments the Director of 
Central Water, Irrigation and Navigation Research Station, 
suggested the construction of two submersible repelling groyne 
of loose rubble, one on the left bank of Surat and the other on 
the right bank near Rander. The groyne at Surat was completed 
in 1955 at a cost of Rs. 6.5 lacs, and its effects are under 
observation. The groyne at Rander is estimated to cost about 
Rs, 6.5 lacs, and is still to be taken up. 


During the year, 1955 there was no flood in the river. 
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CHAPTER 1. APPENDIX Ill 


Physical Features. Az 
ies ntain Though no lands are at present (1876) irrigated from the 
PROMECTS Tapi, several projects have from time to time been framed with 
the object of using the waters of the river for this purpose. About 
the year 1856 Captain Trevor, of the Bombay Engineers, drew 
the attention of Government to the admirable sites for irrigation 
works presented by some of the rocky barriers that, in the east 
of the district, cross the channel of the Tapi. Three years later 
Captain Chambers, an officer with special knowledge of the 
Madras rivers, was selected to draw up a report on the 
rivers of Gujarat; andin the following year he submitted 
a scheme of combined irrigation and navigation for 
the Surat collectorate. Three sites had been pointed out 
by Captain Trevor as suitable places for irrigation works. 
These were the rocky barriers at Kakadapar, sixty-two 
miles from the mouth of the Tapi; at Puna, about eight miles 
lower down; and at Waghecha, about six miles below Puna. 
{In Captain Trevor's opinion, Kakadapar, the highest of these 
three sites, as commanding @ much greater area of culturable 
land, was the most promising place for building a weir. On the 
other hand, the great depth of cutting required for canals taken 
from the upper rapids, and the Jong distance during which the 
water of the canal would continue to flow under the level of the 
country, led Captain Chambers to recommend the lowest 
site, that is, the rocky barrier at the head of the Waghecha 
rapid. At this place he proposed to cut, two canals, one on the 
right bank of the river running north-west and the other 
stretching to the south fro: the left bank. Of these canals, that 
on the right bank, with a total length of about twenty-one 
miles, should, he proposed,.pass,.nearly parallel to the course 
of the river for ten miles to the town of Gala, and should then 
extend eleven miles further towards the north-west to near the 
village of Rundh. This northern branch, it was calculated, would 
command an area of not less than 140,000 acres of land belonging 
to the Surat district. Captain Chambers’ proposals for the 
irrigation of the Jands on the left bank of the river were on a 
larger scale. He suggested the construction of a cana with a 
length of fifty miles running to the south-west as far as the Auranga 
river near Bulsar. In addition to the advantages to be obtained 
from this canal for purposes of irrigation, it was proposed to 
make it navigable. From June to December, it was estimated, 
there would be water enough for vessels of six feet draught, 
and at other seasons enough for boats drawing four feet of water. 
Besides this main canal Captain Chambers proposed to carry 
a branch navigation canal westward from the village of Mota 
to Surat, a distance of about fifteen miles. The area of land 
commanded by the proposed irrigation works on the left bank 
of the river included 375 square miles, or above 180,000 acres 
in the Surat district, of which 120 square miles, or 60,000 acres, 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of the city of Surat. The 
total cost of the works proposed on both sides of the river was 
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estimated at a sum of £ 367,500 ( Rs. 36,75,000 ), and it was 
calculated that if a water rate of 4 S. (Rs. 2) an acre was 
levied, the scheme would yicld a return of over eight per cent. 


Nothing more was done in the matter of Tapi irrigation 
till, in 1867, Colonel Trevor was appointed to report on Captain 
Chambers’ project. This officer drew up a fresh and more 
extensive scheme, fixing the site of the dam at the spot he had 
originally recommended, Kakdapar, fourteen miles above 
Waghecha. The cost of completing this project, Colonel Trevor 
estimated at £1,320,000 (Rs. 1,32,00,000). He calculated that 
the net receipts would represent a return of ten per cent. on 
this outlay. These proposals were not, however, approved, and 
in 1871 a fresh scheme was drawn up on a smaller scale. The 
spot selected for the weir was at the head of the Waghecha rapids, 
the site formerly chosen by Captain Chambers. The proposals 
for irrigation were confined to the lands on the right bank of 
the river, a total area estimated at about 340,000 acres lying 
between the river Narbada on the north, the Tapi on the south, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway on the east, 
and the Gulf of Cambay.on the west. The cost of this project 
was estimated at slightly less than £.440,000 (Rs. 44,00,000). 
From the 340,000 acres which the canal commanded, it was 
calculated that a yearly revenue would be recovered representing 
interest at the rate of nineteen per cent on the original outlay. 
On further inquiry, it was found that, though the canal commanded 
so large a tract of land, the actual area likely to yicld a special 
irrigation revenue was not more than 123,000 acres. This 
diminution of area would, it was estimated, reduce the probable 
return from nineteen per cent. to four and a half per cent. by 
the end of the first seven years, rising, after seven years more, 
to nine and a half per cent: Under these circumstances no steps 
have yet (1876) been taken to carry out the proposed scheme. 


The principal features of the project as finally drawn up 
are a masonry weir across the Tapt at Kamlapor, a distance of 
thirty-five miles above the city of Surat. At this point the channel 
of the river, through almost its whole breadth, consists of a bed 
of exposed trap rock. The design for the weir is 2,440 feet long 
and its crest twenty-seven feet above the hot-weather level of 
the river. Including flank walls and embankments the estimated 
cost of this work is £40,100 (Rs. 4,01,000). From this weir a 
canal is led away in a direction nearly parallel to the stream, 
and about two miles from its bank. This, which is called the 
main canal, and has a maximum carrying capacity of 650 cubic 
feet per second, is taken on for sixteen miles to a point in the 
Baroda village of Akhakhol. For the first ten miles the country 
is rough and broken, and the works heavy. In some places 
the channel has to be cut almost entirely through rock ; in other 
places water-courses have to be crossed by masonry aqueducts. 
Of these aqueducts the two heaviest, costing £8,400 (Rs. 84,000) 
and £13,700 (Rs. 1,37,000) respectively, occur at the second mile 
across the Wareli river, and at the tenth mile across the bed of 
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the Usked. After the tenth mile the country grows gradually 
less and less broken till, to the west of the railway line, where the 
chief part of the irrigable lands lie, itis almost a plain, sloping slowly 
to the sea. The total cost of the main canal is estimated at 
£150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). At the village of Akhakhol the main 
canal divides into two branches. Of these, one turning westwards, 
passes through the lands of the Olpad sub-division ; the other, 
keeping to the north-west, crosses the river Kim and enters the 
Ankleshwar sub-division of the district of Broach. The Olpad 
branch, with a maximum carrying capacity of 421 cubic feet per 
second, and a total estimated cost of £27,700 (Rs. 2,77,000) 
passes for seven and a half miles through an easy 
country till it crosses the railway line. Beyond the 
railway the main branch separates into two channels, one 
running to the west, the other to the south-west, and between 
them commanding the irrigation of the Olpad lands almost to 
the coast. Besides these two channels it is proposed that a third, 
leaving the main Olpad branch a little before it crosses the line 
of railway, should at no great distancefromthe raihvay puss 
southward to the Tapi. Hefe itis proposed to lead the water 
in troughs under the Tapi railway bridge, supplying drinking 
water to the city of Surat, and irrigating the lands in its neighbour- 
hood. Passing northwards the Ankleswar branch crosses the 
Kim river about seven miles above the railway bridge. It then 
bends to the west and crosses the railway four milesnorth of 
the Kim station. From this it passes along the west side of the 
railway, throwing off towards the west two large channels, which 
run through the Ankleswar sub-division nearly to the coast line. 
Exclusive of the two channels the total length of the Ankleswar 
branch is twenty-four miles, and at commencement its maximum 
carrying capacity is 235 cubic feet. a second. The heaviest work 
on this branch is the aqueduct across the Kim river, estimated 
to cost a sum of £5,400 (Rs. 54,000). The cost of the entire branch 
is calculated at £45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). 


CHAPTER 2—HISTORY 
Hinou Periop C.-300 B.C. —— A.D. 1299. CHAPTER 2. 


ACCORDING TO TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS, the area which is  Hiwou Pauop 
comprised in the present district of Broach to the north of Surat 
was colonized by the Bhrigus, or alternatively by a king from Mauryan Period 
Sauvira. Later it came within the realm of king Pradyota of ©: to 
Ujjain. Whether any of these rulers extended their way further ne 
south up to the present Surat is not known. But it seems clear 
that since inscriptions of Asoka have been found from Sopara 
near Bombay and Girnar in Saurashtra, the intervening region of 
Gujarat, including the present Surat District (which was known 
as Lata from at least the 2nd century B. C. until so late as the 
13th century A.D.) must have been under the Muauryas at the 
time of Asoka (B. C. 273-236). As Asoka is not credited with 
any conquests in Western India, it is likely that the whole of 
the Surat district, along with other parts of Gujarat, might have 
been conquered by Chandragupta Maurya (C. 319 B.C.) This 
is corroborated by the inscription of Rudradiman at Girnar, 
wherein it is stated that the Sudarsana lake was constructed by 
Vaishya Pushyagupta, a Rashtriya» (governor) of Chandragupta’. 
The Mauryan power established by Chandragupta continued at 
least upto the death of Asoka (C. 236 B.C.). It is not known 
whether Surat was under his successor Samprati or not. But it 
seems certain that with the weakening of the Maurya power at 
the centre, western India, including Surat, may have thrown off 
its yoke by about 200 B.C. 


The history of tne period after the Maiiryas is confused. 
We do not know who the successors of the Mauryas in this 
district were. It is very likely that the Sungas who succeeded 
the Mauryas in the east did not come to this part. About 230 B.C. 
Satavahanas rose to power in the Deccan. Though there is no 
evidence to know whether their rule extended to Broach district 
or not in the second century B.C., the southern part of Surat 
district adjoining Thana and Nasik, forming the ancient Aparanta, 
was definitely under them. 


Until recently it was believed that Appollodutus and Indo-Greeks 
Menander of the Indo-Greek (or Bactrian) family had ruled in (180 B.C.-100 B.C.) 
1. Bpigraphia Indica; Vol. VUE, p. 41° ff. 
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Gujarat, since their coins were found to be in circulation at 
Barygaza'. But this view is now strongly disputed”. Whatever it be, 
the Greeks were defeated by the Sakas who advanced from Seistan 
and conquered Abiria on the Indus. Advancing southwards they 
took Patalene and the Greek provinces of Cutch and Saurashtra. 
They might have also ruled possibly Gujarat and in consequence 
Surat district ; at least its northern part might have been under 
them for some period. The tradition prevalent in this part of 
the country mentions that they were driven away from Ujjain 
by 58 B.C} Whether at this very time they lost Gujarat and 
Saurashtra also or not is unknown. 


The Kshaharatas who seem to have been the Kshatrapas 
or officers under the Kushana emperor Kanishka I and his 
successors were overthrown by the Satavahanas somewhere 
about 125 A.D.‘ The existence of the rule of the former is also 
indicated by the discovery of coins with elephant, tree and other 
symbols, and an inscribed copper coin of Siri Satakani from 
Karvan, about 25 miles to the north-east of Broach, and others 
from Kamrej in Surat distriect*»-With the Kshaharata rulers 
Bhumaka and Nahapana; we get forthe first time some in- 
formation about the district. Records of the Kshaharatas around 
Poona and Nasik show that Northern Maharashtra was in their 
possession. It seems probable that coastal districts known as 
Lata and Aparanta also lay within the dominion of Nahapan’. 
Whatever it be, Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta), a son-in-law of 
Nahapana takes pride in proclaiming that he provided ferries 
on the rivers Dahunuka, Damana, Parada, and Tapi®. This is 
the earliest (and so far the only) mention of these rivers of 
southern Gujarat. They have not only retained their names 
practically unchanged for the last 2,000 years, but Damana, 
Dahanv', and Pardi, all important towns now, are named after 
them’. Incidentally, the establishment of ferries indicates the 
existence of a fair-weather road along the coast. 


In, or soon after A.D. 124-125 the Kshaharatas were driven 
out from Western India by Gotamiputra Satakarni,*and Aparanta, 
including Surat district, passed j into the hands of the Satavahanas. 


1. Tarn, W. W., The Greeks in Bactria and India, (2nd ed.) p. 149. 
2. Narain, A. K., The Indo-Greeks (Oxford 1957) pp. 68-69, 93. 


3. Sankalia H. D., Archacology of Gujarat, p.10. This view is subject to 
alteration as mentioned above. 


4. The Age of Imperial Unity ; Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, pp. 179 and 182. 

5. See Journal, Numismatic Society of India, XII, pp. 26-30. 

6. Nasik Ins, No. 1131. “List of Brahmi Ins. by Luders", Epigraphia Indica, 
Appendix to Vol. X, p. 125. 

7. The Age of Imperial Unity (1953), p. 181, Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan. 

8. Dahanukanagara occurs in Ins. No. 1135. fbid., p. 127. , 

9. Usavadata had also granted cocoanut trees in Chikhalipadragrama in 
Kapura-ahara, according to Ins. No. 1133. This is identified with Chikhalda, near 
Kapura,Songadh Taluka. But this identification seems to be wrong. Chikhalda or 
Chikhalapada is far away from the coast and not likely to grow so many cocoanut 
trees. There is another Chikhli, about 30 miles southwest of Navsari, which appears 
to be more likely. 


*The Age of Impcrial Unity (1953) p. 206, Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan. 
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This Satavahanas or Andhra conquest was short-lived, 
because we find by 150 A.D. another ““House”truling in this area. 
These were the Kardamakas who were the descendants of Chas- 
tana, the son of Ghsamotika (or Ysamotika). His grandson 
Rudradaman I was a very powerful ruler, who held sway over 
large parts of Western India. He is credited in the Junagadh 
inscription with the conquest of Satakarni, lord of the Daksina- 
patha, and all the countries previously conquered by Gautami- 
putra, including Aparanta. Thus, Surat District must have 
passed under the control of the Kshatrapa rulers. Many of these 
rulers are known through an excellent series of silver coins which 
imitate the Greek drachmas'. The district might have been 
reconquered temporarily by Yajnasri-Satkarni (A.D. 174-203) 
of the Satavahanas in the course of his all out drive against 
the Scythians from Aparanta and parts of Western India”. After 
this, the district might have come under the sway of the Abhira 
Isvarasena. He and his successors ruled, probably, for 67 years. 


Towards the beginning of the 4th century A.D. the Chastana 
family of the Kshatrapas lost their power and a new house of 
Kshatrapas is seen ruling-over this area. Kshatrapa Visvasena 
is possibly the last ruler of the old branch and he was succeeded 
by Kshatrapa Rudrasimha H, the son of Svami Jivadaman who 
might have been the relative of Visvasena. The last ruler of 
this line is Svami Rudrasimha IIIf. During his life time, probably 
in the first decade of the fifth century A.D. Gujarat was annexed 
by the Guptas. 


The Gupta ruler who successfully defeated these Kshatrapas 
was probably Chandragupta If. The discovery of the coins of 
Chandragupta II, Kumargupta, and Skandagupta in central 
Gujarat (Anand) suggests that at least this region formed a part 
of the Gupta empire. 


Taking advantage of the weakening of the Gupta power, 
a part of their western empire was possibly conquered by the 
Traikutakas from south Gujarat and Konkan. A number of 
coins and three copper plate grants which are so far available 
give us the names of Maharaja Indradatta, his son Dahrasena, 
A.D. 456-47, Samvat 207), and his son Vyaghrasena (A.D. 490-91, 
Samvat 241)°. These Traikutakas boast of having performed 
an asvamedha (horse sacrifice) ; and date their inscriptions in 
their own specific era, now identified as the Kalachuri era. 
The region around Surat was definitely in their possesion. The 





1. Fora fuller history of the period see The Age of Imperial Unity (Bhatti 
Vidya Bhavan, 1951), pp. 178-216. »( e 


2. The Age of Imperial Unity (1953), p. 206 ; Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan. 


3. Fora detailed history of the period see The Classical Age (Bhartiya Vi 
Bhavan, 1954), pp. 60-66, 177-78, 190-97. ae 


x The Classical Age, p. 19. 


Narmada might have served as a boundary between the Trai- 
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kutakas and the northern rulers. Under them Aparanta was 
called a desa'. Three of its major sub-divisions were Kapura- 
ahara,? (Kapura on the Mindhola, and three miles south-west 
from Vyara in the Songadh Taluka) and Antarmandali-Vishaya, 
that is the Purna-Mindhola doab, and Iksharaki-ahara. Within 
the last named was Purovhita-pallika, a Brahmana settlement, as 
its name implies. Twenty-five miles west of Kapura was Amraka, 
which is identified with Ambachh, and the village Kaniyas-Tadaka 
Sarika, identified with Tarasdi. All these are in the Songadh 
Taluka of the Surat District. 


By about 500 A.D. the power of the Traikutakas was probably 
crushed by the Vakataka king Harishena whom an Ajanta 
inscription® credits with victory over Lata and Trikuta. It is 
possible, therefore, that the Vakatakas might have been the over- 
lords of Surat district for some time On the evidence of a 
copper plate grant discovered at Banaras it is said that a raja of 
Sur dynasty who was a feudatory of Trikutakas began to rule 
in the Surat region after the fall.of Trikutakas and Vakatakas 
soon became his overlords. Unfortunately the dating of the 
copper plate is based upon a very slender evidence and there- 
fore the position of Sur dynasty as independent rulers of Surat 
is not beyond doubt. After C. 520 A.D. Vakatakas are 
heard of no more. The district next seems to have come 
under the suzerainty of the Katachchhuris. ‘It is known from 
other evidence that they ruled Western Malwa, Konkan and 
Northern Maharashtra, and their vassals had donated some 
villages in the Broach and Baroda districts. So this district 
must have been under them, though so far we have no inscriptions 
or plates to support this hypothesis. The Katachchuris were 
ousted from Gujarat by the Chalukyas of Badami by about 
609 A.D. But slightly earlier the country to the north around 
Broach had come under the Gurjars (later called Gurjaras). 
Except their grants which are regarded as forgeries none of their 
other records refer to places in Surat district. The forged grants 
mention the following :— 


One of the territorial units, Kasakula-Vishya lay to the 
north of the Tapi. Of the few villages referred to, Sunthavadaka 
is definitely Sunthwad in the Chikhli Taluka. On the southern 
bank was situated the Kamaniyabhukti which included 116 
villages (if the interpretation is correct). Under the Chalukyas 
this was called Karmaneya-ahara. Further south-east lay the 
auhara of Tatha-Umbara or Bagumbra’‘. 


Eigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 220. 
Ibid., Vol X, p. 52. 
Archaeological Survey of Western India (New Imperial Seria). Vol. LV, 


wy 


p. 127. 


> 


Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, p. 193-94. 
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Lata, or southern Gujarat of which Surat district formed 
part had been conquered by the Western Chalukyas of Badami 
from Katachchhuris in about 610 A.D.! Among the vassal 
kings of the various petty divisions under them, information is 
available only about Sendrakas. Evidence of the actual establish- 
ment of the Chalukya rule in Gujarat cannot be had till about 
670 A.D., though traces of the earlier (C. 650 A.D.) Kannada 
penetration in the district are afforded by the grants of Sendrakas. 
Contemporary with the Gurjars, the Sendrakas were a feudatory 
family of the Chalukyas of Badami which ruled in Khandesh and 
parts of Broach and Surat districts, Three new copper-plate 
grants dated in the Saka era have been recently published’. 
These and the previously known’ plates give the following 
geneology :— 


Nikambha or Bhanusakti 

Adityaraja- or Sakti 

‘Nikumbhallasakti or Allasakti 653 A.D., 655 A.D. (2) 
Jayasakti 680 A.D.‘ 


While the place names mentioned in the grants now 
fall outside the West Khandesh district, the Nagad Plates refer 
to a donation made by Nikumbhallasakti when he was camping 
near Shri Kayavatara-tapovana. This is Karvan, the famous 
tirtha associated with the avatara of Siva as Lakulisa. It is also 
mentioned in Gurjara records. 


From this new information it would appear that the old 
Katachahhuri empire was split up into several fragments. 
Southern Gujarat or the coastal tract was ruled directly by the 
Chalukyas. The hinterland or the Desha now forming the 
eastern parts of Surat and Broach districts and including the 
Khandesh districts, was given to the Sendrakas, while the Gurjars 
occupied the region around Broach and Baroda. It is interesting 
to note that Nandipuri, the capital of Gurjaras and later of the 
Chaiukyas, was perhaps an important, Strategic place, for the 
place leading to it is called “Nandipuridvara.” This is the present 
Nandurbar, some 60 miles south-east of Nandod. 


Of the four grants, one from Bagumra of Nikumbhallasakti 
actually donates Balisa (=Vanesa) in Treyanna-ahara-vishya.® 





1. Fora fuller history of the dynasty see The Classical Age, pp. 227-48. . 


2. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII (1950), published in 1952, pp. 195-205, 
and Vol. IV (1952), published in 1955, pp. 116-121. 


3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, p. 265. 


4, One more Sendraka grant from Mehunabare, East Khandesh district, of 
Saka 624 (A. D. 702) has been discovered. It mentions Devasakti, his son Dandiraja, 
and his son Vairadeva, the donor. Indians Archaeology—A review, 1957-58, p. 56. 


_ 5. See below p. 
6. Ibid p. 266. 
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That is Ten near Bardoli. It was the headquarter of a district. 
From other grants we learn that parts of Broach, Surat and the 
adjoining West Khandesh were under the Sendrakas. 


From A.D. 670-740 sons of Dharashraya Jayasimhavarman 
(brother of the Western Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya I), 
Srayasraya Siladitya (A.D. 669-692), and the latter’s son Avani 
Janasraya Pulakesiraja (A. D. 738-39) and perhaps Nagava- 
pene ruled, not as feudatories, but as independent kings 
of Lata. 


Land grants were made to Brahamans in the district, and 
of the villages and larger territorial units mentioned in this 
connection the following are identified : 


Alluraka=Alur, Asattiagrama=-Astgam (Navsari) 
Balisa=Wanesa in Treyanna-ahara ; Osumbhala = 
Umbhel, (Bardoli Taluka) in Karmaneya-ahara' = 
(Kamre)). 


Pariyaya —(Pariya) and Sandhiyar =-(Sandhyar) 
Olpad Taluka in Kasakulavishya.? 


The names of territorial units and other places mentioned 
in Chalukya records indicate that the dominion of the Western 
Chalukyas of Navasarika extended in the north the Narmada 
or even beyond to Khetaka (Kaira) ; in the south it was linked 
up with that of the Imperial Chalukyas; in the south-east it 
included the modern district of Nasik; the capital was at 
Navsarika (modern Navsari), which seems to have been newly 
‘founded then, 


The inscriptions do not give any hint of the relations of the 
Chalukyas with the Gurjaras of Broach, nor does it come forth 
from the records of the latter. But it is possible that since 
the time of Pulakesi IJ, the Chalukyas were at times nominal 
overlords of the Gurjaras. An important event, however, took 
place in the closing years of the Chalukya rule. Arabs, perhaps 
under Junaid, the Governor of Khalifa Hasham (A. D. 723-43) 
overran the contemporary kingdoms of Sindh, Cutch, Saurashtra 
and those of the Chapotkatas, Mauryas of Chitor, and the 
Gurjaras of Bhinmal. Their inroad further southward into 
the country was effectively stopped by Pulakesi Janasraya.? 


For the next 250 years, the district was under the Rashtra- 
kutas (A.D. 740-975). For the first nearly 65 years (740-808 A.D.), 








1. Vienna Oriental Journal, p. 235. 
2. Indian Antiquary, Vol. Vil, p. 241 and Vol. XVI, p. 197. 


3. For detailed references see Sankalia, H. D., The Archaeology of Gujarat 
p. 19, and The Classical Age, pp. 155, 172, 248. 
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it remained under the rulers of the main branch viz., Indra I, 
Dantidurga III, Krishna I, Govinda II, Dhruva I and Govinda 
IY. The whole of Lata, as far as the Mahi in the north, had 
been conquered by the first two kings. The last named of the 
list viz., Govinda IIT gave the Latamandala to his brother Indra 
who became the founder of the younger branch of the Rashtrakuta 
family ruling over Lata*. This Indra was succeeded by his son 
Karkka', who ruled for nearly 15 years, though it appears that 
this was interrupted, for some reasons not fully known, by the 
rule of his brother Govindaraja. It is also possible that the two 
brothers ruled conjointly, as indicated by a recently published 
record’, Dhruva II, son of Karkka, came to the throne in 
about 845 A.D. He died while fighting with Amoghavarsha 
of the Imperial line to retain his independence, He was succeeded 
by his son Akalavarsha, and the latter in his turn by Dhruva II. 
He had a brother named Dantivarma, and it appears that the 
two brothers probably ruled conjointly for some time. His son 
Krishna Akalavarsha was the last ruler of the Gujarat family 
of the Rashtrakutas. After him the suzerainty over Lata, both 
tothe south and northofthe.Tapi, passed overtothe main 
Rashtra kuta line. 


Thus Amoghavarsha, Krishna Akalavarsha, Indra Nitya- 
varsha, Govinda IV and V, Khottiga and Krishna III governed 
Lata’ as emperors, through their officers and feudatories. One 
of the latter was Parmara Siyaka who as Mahamandalika— 
Chudamani was in charge of the country north of the Mahi. 
Who was the governor of the southern region, Lata proper, is 
not known’. 


Under the Rashtrakutas the boundaries of Lata went on 
expanding. In all the earlier grants, the villages are granted in 
the Kheda and Broach districts. Later under the Gujarat 
Rashtrakuta, the limits of Lata extended from the Mahi in the 
north to Daman, the Konkan not forming actually a part of 
it, but a southern province. The country was divided into 
various territorial or administrative units. Lata is both called 
a desa and also a mandala. Under these were smaller units ; 
vishaya, ahara, bhukti, groups of villages, and the smallest, a 
village. In the present Surat district, the country north of the 
Tapi now comprised by the Olpad and Chorasi talukas was called 
Kantara-grama-vishaya, Kantara being no other than Katar- 
gam. Under it was the Trenna or Tena-ahara, Tena being Ten 
near Bardoli. In the former there was a Buddhist tirtha called 
Kampilya on a small river known possibly as Maddapi, and the 


1. So far we have 9 land grants of these rulers : 5 of Karkka Suvarnavarsha, 
and 4 of his brother Govinda dated between Saka 732 (A. D. 810) and Saka 749 
(A. D. 827). 

. edkgten Indica, Vol. XXVI, p. 251. 

or a detailed history of the dynasty see The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 
pp. I- 46, pe 19-39, 98-103. 

*Jhe names Indra and Dhruva appearing in this line of succession should be 
carefully distinguished from Indra and Dhruva of the main branch, referred to above. 
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village Kammanija (=Kamrej) and Karanjavashika (=Karan)), 
both in the Chorasi Taluka. Farther east in the Bardoli taluka 
were Mottaka (=Mota), a Brahmana colony, Varadapallika 
(Bardoli) and Vavviyana (Baben). South of the Tapi were 
Dhadayasaha (=Dhundesa), Lingatadagika (—Sankar Talavadi), 
and Vaddvali (=Valod) in the Mahuva Taluka; whereas in the 
Palasana Taluka may be located Valisa (=Vanesa) and Umbara 
(=Bagumbara).Though Surat had not yet developed as a port, two 
others, Samjana (=Sanjan) and Variavi (=Variao) are mentioned 
aS pattanas. The latter was the headquarters of a territorial 
unit called Variavi-shodasa—grama which formed a part of the 
Konkanavishaya. Variavi’s position a little north and upstream 
on the Tapi suggests that it served the same purpose as Surat did 
later in the 16th century. And if it served as a port, then it 
means that the tides reached further upwards, beyond Surat, 
in the 9th century. 


Taila II, a descendant of the Western Chalukyas replaced 
the Rashtrakutas in the Deccan.and Karnatak in about 973 A.D. 
One of his generals, and possibly a relative, one Barappa, was 
placed in charge of Lata. The region. north of the Narmada 
was conquered by the Parmaras. Either as a measure of security 
or owing to some reasons unknown today, these Chalukyas 
preferred to have their capital at the old Nandipuri of the Gurjaras, 
that is far away from the coast, in a forest and hilly country. 
The dynasty—known as Nimbarka from a recently discovered 
grant! inscription-had six rulers (1) Barappadeva, (2) his son 
Goggi (or Goragi)-raja, (3) his son Kirtiraja, (4) his son Vatsaraja, 
(5) his son Tribhuvanpala and (6) his son Trivikramapala. 


Barappa and his descendants had to fight with the Chalukyas 
(or Solankis) of Anhilvad Patan, the main bone of contention 
being the coastal tract with its ports and fertile lands. Lata 
changed hands at least twice during this period. Mularaj and 
his son Chamunda tried to wrest it from the hands of Barappa, 
but failed. Karna I’s grant from Navsari shows that he had 
succeeded in getting possession of Lata in Saka 996 (A. D. 1074), 
but within three years, in Saka 999, it was reconquered by 
Trivikramapala,? Karna having been defeated on the Vishvamitri 
near Baroda. Not only this but the (general’s ) son Padmadeva 
was rewarded with a jagir of 500 villages in Astagramavishya 
which was situated in Nagasarika-mandala. It appears that at 
this period Navsari was the headquarters of the province 
(mandala). It had at least two smaller units under it, viz., 





1. Pandya, A. V., “Some Newly Discovered Inscriptions from Gujarat’’. ia 
Journal, Vallabha Vidyanagar, 1958, p. 3H. ; 

2. Slightly earlier this region was conquered, probably for a brief period by 
Shashtha II, of the Goa Kadamba family, as would appear from his Gandevg 
Inscription, Saka 964 (A.D. 1042). Gadre, A. S., Important Inscriptions frore 
the Baroda State, (Baroda 1943), pp. 64-71, 


3. Sanja Plates, Journal, Valiabha Vidya Nagar 1958, p. 4. 
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Vatapadra (Baroda) vishaya, and Astagramavishaya' probably 
the same as Astagama?. 


Trilochanapala had earlier? granted in the Lata-desa, in the 
Vilishvara-pathake in Erthana 900, the village Erthana. A 
number of other villages around this are mentioned. And we 
may identify some of these with Baleshwar or Balesar (= Vilisvara) 
Bonad (=Bahunadasiva), Lingad (=Lingavata-siva), Erthan 
( = Erathana ), Kuruna-grama (= Karan ), Nagod 
(=Nagamva), Tantathalia (=Tantika), Talodra (=Talapadraka), 
Timbarwa (=Tembaruka), Vadadla (Vatapadra) in the Palasana 
Taluka and all within a radius of 12 miles south and east of Surat. 


Earlier Karna { had granted‘ Dhamanachchha in Tala- 
bhadrika—36 in Nagasarika-vishaya in Lata-desa. Dhaman- 
achchha is Dhamdhachha in Gandevi Taluka, while the 
boundary villages Amvalasadhi, Kalagram Kolwa, Kachhavali, 
Rai and Toranagrama are Amalsad, Kachholi, Ajrai and Toran- 
gam respectively in the Gandevi Peta, west of the Ambika 
river. 


Thus many places in the Surat district go back to at least 
1,000 A.D., of which Navasari first came to prominence in 
the Chalukya period. 


How long the Surat district remained under the Chalukyas 
of Patan is very difficult to say. Lata was frequently the bone 
of contention between the rulers of the Deccan, viz., the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan and later the Yadavas of Devagiri. The 
region or its sub-divisions changed hands at very short notice, 
This went on until 1299, when the Muslims finally conquered 
Gujarat and within a decade or so the Deccan.® 


MUSLIM PERIOD 
Early Mastims 


Various views have been expressed regarding the identity 
of Surat in mediaeval times.© Some of the Musalman local 





1. Ibid. 

2. See p. 7 above. 

3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. X1S, p. 282. 
4. Journal Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Yel. XXVI (1924) p. 268. 
5 


. For a detailed history of the period see The Struggle for Empire. (Bhartiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1957) pp. 70-72, 74-81, pp. 161-82, 184-88, 185-96. 


6. Sir, T. Herbert (1626) identifies Surat with the Muziris of Ptolemy (Har., 
I., 411), and Ogilby €1660-(1685) with Ptolemy’s Syrustra (Atlas, V.,211). More, 
lately Surat has been supposed to be Hiouan Thsang's (625-640) Sow-ra-ta, a trading 
city on the western shore near Gujarat,’ But this, according to Reinaud (Mem. Sur. 
’ Inde, 156), is not Surat on the Tapi, but Sorath or Kathiawar, and this yiew is 
now geverally received. Reinaud (as above) states that the Persian and Arab writers. 
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historians! state that in 1194 Kutb-ud-din, the general of Muham- 
mad Shahab-ud-din Ghori (1193-1205), after he defeated Bhim- 
Dev, the Rajput king of Anhilwara? in northern Gujarat, pene- 
trated as far south as Rander* and Surat. Surat was then part 
of the possessions of a Hindu chief whose head-quarters were at 
Kamrej, about thirteen miles to the east of Surat. This chief 
took refuge in a garden at Surat, but finding resistance hopeless, 
submitted and was restored to his possessions at Kamrej by 
Kutb-ud-din. 


Long before Surat came into prominence, Rander was the 
principal commercial centre south of Broach. It was a very 
ancient town where Arabs from Kufa came and settled some 
time about 1225 A.D. They succeeded in overpowering the Jain 
population of the town and became its rulers. They were enter- 
prising navigators and successful merchants trading with Malacca 
China, Tenasarim, Pegu and Sumatra in spices, silk, musk, 
porcelain and other commodities. According to Barbosa their 
women were beautiful and did not observe purdah. Their houses 
were well furnished and nicely decorated and they exhibitted 
excellent china-work in their drawing rooms. These Arabs 
were calld Navayats—-literally, from Sanskrit Nava Ayat, new 
comers.‘ As the prosperity of Rander declined in the sixteenth 
century, on account of the raids of the Portuguese, Surat began 
to assume importance. The port of Surat enjoyed great pros- 
perity in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. With the rise of 
Bombay, it ceased to be a port of importance. As Surat is 





do not begin to speak of Surat till after the 12th Century. Abbe Reynal (Settle. E. 
and W. Indies, II, 28) says, ‘at the beginning of the 13th century Surat was nothing 
more than a mean hamlet ; and in this statement he is supported by D’Anville 
(Kclairt. Sur la carte de PInde, 74). At the same time,. the fact that the city of 
Surat is still by learned Brahmans called Suryapur, and that the common story 
to explain the origin of the name Suryapur refers to atime (1500-1520) when Surat 
was already a city of great trade (see Barbosa quoted below), would seem to make it 
possible that modern Surat is built on the site of the Old Hindu town of Suryapur. 
This Suryapur is mentioneed (Ras Mala, I., 61) along with Broach as one of the 
places through which (about 990) the Anhilwara troops passed on their way south 
to attack the chief of Lath. Again, the name Suryapur resembles Surabaya, Ibn 
Istakhri’s (951) from of the name generally written Subara or Sufara. This port 
is placed by him four days south of Cambay, and about five days north of Sindan 
(Sanjan), and three miles ( 4 parasang) from the sea. Elliot’s India, f., 30). The 
references to Suryapur and to Sufara are, however, confused, and seem scarcely 
sufficient to show that in 10th century there was already a town on the site of the 
modern city of Surat. 


Sir Monier Williams in his ‘modern India and the Indians’ suggests that the 
old name of the town was Suraj (Sanskrit Surya), city of the sun. ‘A Muhammadan 
ruler wishing to change its Hindu name into one more significant Muslim domi- 
nation converted Suraj into Surat, a chapter in the Kuran (page 267). The author 
however does not refer either to the name or to the date of the Muslim king who 
made the change. 


1. This is mentioned in two local histories—one by Bakshi Mia Walad Shah 
Ahmad, the other by Munshi Ghulam Mohi-ud-din. 


2. Anhilwara (North lat. 230° 48° East long. 72° 2°), Nehrwala or Patan, 


65 mijes north-east of Ahmedabad. 


3. Rander, on the right bank of the Tapi, about two miles above Surat. 
4. Commissariat-History of Gujarat, p. 264. 
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very near to Rander, some of the Arab population of the latter © CHAPTER 2 
may have migrated to that place for trade and other reasons. History 
Turks and Afghans who came from northern India rarely showed = Mustum PerIop 
aptitude for trade to any great extent. 





Subsequent to the invasion of Muhammad Shahb-ud-din In 1347. 
Ghori the next mention of Surat is in 1347 in connection with the 
rebellion of Gujarat during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak 
(1325-1351). On this occasion the Sultan, having advanced in 
person, defeated the rebels and sacked the towns of Cambay and 
Surat. Surat was subsequently given up for being plundered.! 
In 1373 the emperor Firoz Tughlak (1351-1388) is said to have 
built a fort at Surat to protect the town against the Bhils.” 
Again, towards the end of the fourteenth century (1391), Zufar 
Khan when sent to manage Gujarat is said to have chosen his 
son Maste Khan to be governor of Rander and Surat. But, it is 
added, Surat was not then well populated.? During the fifteenth 
century Muzaffar Shah was the governor of Surat. His son 
also named Masti Khan joined the rebellion against Sultan 
Ahmed Shah I who came_to the throne in 1411. The rebellion 
however was suppressed) and Masti Khan submitted.‘ 


So far the noticcs of Surat are unsatisfactory . That it SecA sei Gopi, 
was the site of an old town is possible. But that it was a place of ; 
little consequence seems certain. The local histories are agreed 
in fixing the establishment of its prosperity as a modern city to 
the last years of the fifteenth century. About this time (1496- 

1521) a rich Hindu trader settled in Surat. His caste is disputed, 
some acccounts making him. out to be a Nagar Brahman, others 
an Anavla Brahman. But his name is known to have been Gopi. 
This man induced other merchants;to settle at Surat, and built 
a large house and a garden. He founded one of the quarters 
of the town called, in his honour, the Gopi ward, or Gopipura, 
and enlarged (1516) a pond, lining it with stone and making it 
the chief ornament of the city. In reward for the improvement 
at Surat, the king of Gujarat honoured Gopi with the title of 
Malik ; and his wife, known as the Rani, founded a second 
ward, the Ranichakla, and built a reservoir, still known as the 
Rani talav. So far, runs the story, Gopi’s town had no name, 


--. 








ij. Briggs’ Ferishta, I., 437. This sack of Surat is not, however, mentioned in 
the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi.—Elliot’s India, 11], 254-265. 


2. Munshi Abdul Hakim’s History. 
3. Bakshi Mia’s History. 
4. History of Gujarat (Gazetteer series, old) page 235. 


5. This is the Gopi talav, near. Daman Gate, now only a hollow used as a 
garden. It was in the seventeenth century, according to Della Valle’s account, 
a very large tank, witha diameter of about two furlongs and contrived with many 
sides and angles, at which there were stairs leading down to the surface of water 
Such reservoirs were commonly constructed by rulers or wealthy persons for the 
public benefit. Dr. Fryer writing about 1674-75 refers to it as already having gone 
dry. (Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. If, pp. 329, 379). 
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and was simply spoken of as the ‘new place.’ Gopi, consulting 
with the astrologers fixed on the name Suraj, of Suryapur. He 
approached the king of Gujarat for leave to have the town 
called by this name. But the king, perhaps not altogether liking 
that a new town in his dominions should bear a purely Hindu 
name, by slightly changing the word to make it agree with the 
heading of the chapters of the Koran, called it Surat.' Portu- 
guese chronicles describe Malik Gopi as the governor of Surat 
and Broach under Sultan Muzaffar II. We gather from Portu- 
guese historians that he befriended the Portuguese at the Gujarat 
court, Their deputation which was sent by Afanso De Al- 
buquerque passed through Surat in 1514 and waited upon the 
Sultan where Gopi was of some help to them. The Portuguese 
wanted a site at Div for building a fort there. The mission 
proved a failure. Subsequently according to Mirat-i-Shinkandari, 
Malik Gopi incurred the displeasure of the Sultan and was put 
to death by about 1515.? 


The naming of the city referred to above is said to have taken 
place about 1520’. But, ifthe story is true, the name must have 
been chosen some years before, as in 1514, when the Portuguese 
traveller Barbosa was in Gujarat, Surat was under that name a 
place of importance. He describes it as city of a very great 
trade in all classes of merchandize, a very important seaport, 
yielding a very large revenue to the king, and frequented by many 





1. Theaccounts differ slightly as to this Gopi’s date. Someday he flourished 
under Mahmud Begara (1459-1511) others: under Mahmud’s Son, Muzaffar 
Ho (1511-1526). Of Gopi and the—origin of his wealth scveral stories 
are told. One runs that Gopi, the.son of.a Brahman widow, had studied Persian 
and anxious for employment went with” his mother to Deihi. For some days he 
altended at the government offices offering his services, but without success. Once 
determined to let no slip, Gopi spent all his time near the chief office. One day, 
after the regular clerks had left, an important Persian letter came, The governor 
called for his reader, but the reader was gone. One of the officers thought of Gopi, 
who was sJecping near, and called him in. The governor was spclling over the 
letter to himself, holding it up to the light. When he had done, he handed it over to 
Gopi to read. Before taking the letter boy said he had read it, 
and told the governor what was in it. The paper was thin, and as 
the governor was reading the letter Gopi had made out its contents from the other 
side. The governor was delighted with the boy’s cleverness, and Gopi’s fortune 
was made. Other storics seck to explain why Gopi asked to have his town named 
Suraj. The mistress of a rich merchant of Rander quarrelled with her lord and 
determined to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Stopping for some time at a fishing 
village on the Tapi, a mile or so below Rander, she employed a Brahman widow as 
a servant. Finding this woman faithful, the lady, on starting for Mecca, left all 
her jewels in the widow’s keeping. On her return the widow restored the jewels, 
But the lady, won from her former life of pleasure, gave all her fortune to the widow 
and her son, asking only that, in return, something might be done to commemorate 
her name. The fady’s name was Suraj, and it was for this reason that Gopi was 
anxious that the new town should be known as Surajpur. Another story tells that 
a lady named Surata, deserting the seraglio of the emperor of Constantinople, was 
befriended by a great merchant of that city. Escaping together to Gujarat, the 
merchant was struck with the site of a fishing village near Rander. Here 
he settled and, succeeding in trade, raised the village into a town and called 
it by his lady’s name. 


2. Commissariat ; History of Gujarat pages 276-77, 301-03. 
3. See Narmadashankar’s Gujarati account of Surat. 
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ships from Malabar and all other ports. 


In 1512, shortly before Barbosa was in Gujarat, Surat is 
said to have been burnt by the Portuguese”. In consequence of 
this attack the merchants complained to the king, and he ordered 
a fort to be built?. But, in spite of this protection, before many 
years passed, Surat suffered from a wholly unprovoked and 
piratical raid, in 1530, a second time by the Portuguese under 
the leadership of Antonio da Silveira. The assailants were 
opposed by a guard of 300 horse and 10,000 foot, but at the first 
charge the defenders fled, and the town, a ‘place of 10,000 
inhabitants, mostly Banias and handicraftsmen of no courage‘, 
was taken and burnt. In the following year, as they were still 
at war with the Gujarat King, the Portuguese again burnt Surat. 
The heavy hand of the Portugueses fell equally upon another 
port near Surat namely Rander (which had been at one time 
even more prosperous than Surat). Much of the traffic of that 
devastated port came to be transferred to Surat, with the result 
that the city slowly recovered from Portuguese destruction’ . 


Annoyed by the destruction of Surat, the Ahmedabad king 
gave orders for the building of a stronger castle. The work was 
entrusted to Safi Agha, a Turk who had been ennobled with the 
title of Khudawand Khan, and. in spite of the efforts of the 
Portuguese, who, both by force and by bribery, are said to have 
tried to prevent its construction, the castle was finished about 
1546. Farishta praises Khudawand Khan’s fortress, calling it 
strong and well constructed. On the two landward sides was 





1. Barbosa (1501-1517), Stanley’s Ed., 67. There is some confusion in 
Barbosa’s notice of Surat. He describes tt-as at the mouth of a river twenty leagues 
south of the river of Ravel. Ravelissapparently Rander, and the mistake perhaps 
arose from supposing that Rander was on the Narmada. Barbosa was in Gujarat 
shortly after the death of Mahmud Begara (1513). 


2. This plunder by the Portuguese is on the authority of Lafitou, in his 
Conquests des Portugais quoted in the Cal. Rev., IX., 108, and Milburn’s Or. Com., 
J., 303. 


3. Narmadashankar. A casua) mention of a castle at Surat in 1527 confirms 
the building of this first fort. (Bird’s Gujarat, 235), Narmadashankar also mentions 
an older fort used by the merchants of Rander as a place of confinement for pirates. 


4. Faria, In Kerr., VJ., 220. 

5. Dr. Balkrishna, Commercial Relations between India and England, 
p. 162. 

6. Brigg's Ferishta, 1V, 147. About the exact date there is some uncertainty. 
Bird mentions both 1540 and 1530 as dates of the building of the castle (244). The 
author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (1748-1762) gives the following account of the building 
of Surat fort; They say that in the time of the Gujarat kings of Ahmedabad the 
port and population were in the town of Rander. This continued until 1540 (947 H.) 
when Safar Aka, a Turk or Rumi, who in the reign of Mahmud Begara (1459-1511) 
received the title of Khudawand Khan, built a fort of great strength. This he did 
to put a stop to the incursions of the Portuguese, who coming there, in boats, com- 
mitted all kinds of injury and gave much annoyance to the inhabitants. To prevent 
its construction, the Portuguese came with several vessels armed with cannon. 
But they could not prevail. The fort was built with walls of 15 cubits broad and 20 
cubits high, of much strength, and was armed with great cannon, like huge serpents, 
and all necessary munitions of war. A commander was appointed, and the attacks 
of the Portuguese were stopped.—Extract by Major Watson. 
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a ditch sixty feet wide and the curtain, sixty feet high, had a 
rampart thirty-five yards wide. The whole of the masonry was 
connected by bars of iron or lead. After the tower was com- 
pleted the city quickly increased jn size ; and Ferishta specially 
mentions one beautiful building, four storeys high, said by the 
Europeans to be like a Portuguese palace’. 


About the year 1559 the people of Surat suffering from 
oppression at the hands of Rajab?, who was also given the title 
Khudawand Khan after the death of his father, asked Imad-ul- 
Mulk Arsjan, who was an officer at Broach and to whom Surat 
was at that time assigned to remove their governor from Surat. 
As Khudawand refused to resign, Imad-ul-Mulk advanced 
against him, and on his reaching Surat, Khudawand Khan agreed 
to submit. But he planned treachery and inviting Jmad-ul-Mulk 
to an entertainment, had him assasinated. Changiz Khan, 
Tmad-ul-Mulk’s son, marched against Surat to avenge his father’s 
death. Khudawand Khan, apprehending the danger called for 
the assistance of the Portuguese on promise of granting Surat to 
them for their help. After the battle in which Portuguese defeated 
Changiz Khan, Khudawand Khan changed his mind. He 
backed out of the bargain and tried to run away but accidently 
fell into the hands of Changiz Khan, who slew him’. 


In 1572 Surat fell into the hands of the Mirzas, then in 
rebellion against the emperor Akbar. The Mirzas strengthened 
the fort and prepared for resistance. In the beginning of 1573 
(January 11th*) Akbar marched on Surat and after a vigorous 
siege, which lasted for about six weeks (11th June, 26th February), 
the fort surrendered®. During the progress of the siege the Mirzas 
wrote to the Portuguese offering to surrender the castle to them 
as the price of their assistance. The Portuguese accordingly 


1. Briggs’ Ferishta, 1V, 147. Khudawand is said to have submitted three 
plans to the king. The king chose the one that placed the castle on the bank of 
the river, and under this plan wrote mubarak, or ‘the prosperous’. Hence the city 
up to this day is called Surat-bandar mubarak.- Bakshi Mia’s History. 


2. Rajab was the brother of Imad-ul-Mulk Arslan. 





3. Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. Ipp, 467-468. 


4. According to their own account, the Portuguese came to Surat as allies 
of Khudawand. But finding that, contrary to his promise, he showed no signs 
of giving up the castle, they abandoned his cause. (Faria, in Kerr. VI, 414). This 
Khudawand Khan is also called Ikhtiyar Khan. He is not the Safar Aka Khan of 
Khudawand Khan who built the Surat fort. Safar, the builder, called Khojah 
Zofar by Faria, commanded the Gujarat troops at the second sicge of Diu (March 
1545). According to Faria (in Kerr. VJ, 392) Zofar was killed not long after the 
siege began. If this is correct, there must have been a third Khudawand Khan, 
who, in 1554, was one of the victims of the assasin Burhar.-—Bird’s History, 271. 
It may be added that Khwaja Safar (Zofar) was killed on 24-6-1546 and was buried 
at Surat, where his memory is still preserved by a fine mausoleum built in the Indo- 
Sarcenic style of Ahmedabad. In the same mausoleum lies buried Mirjan Shami 
who led the career of an adventurer carrying holy war against the Portuguese and 
who was killed in 1560. Commissariat : History of Gujarat, 471. 


5. Bird’s History, 322. Onentering the fort, Akbar founda beautiful cannon 
which had come to Surat in the Turkish fleet that was wrecked on the Gujarat coast 
in the stormy season of 1554, -(Sidhi Ali, in Bom. Lit. Sec.. Trans. H, 10). Thig 
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sent an armed force up the Tapi. But on reaching Surat and 
seeing the strength of the besieging army, they gave up all thought 
of fighting, and assuming the name of ambassadors, paid their 
respects to the emperor and came to terms with him. It appears 
that Akbar on his part being anxious to maintain friendly relations 
with the Portuguese who were a great power at sea, wanted to 
ensure safe passage for the pilgrims going to Mecca and therefore 
had already sent his ambassadar to the Portuguese viceroy.! 


At the time of its conquest by Akbar, the district, or sarkar, 
of which the port of Surat was the headquarters, contained 993 
towns or villages. Including the receipts from port dues and 
from a provision tax, this territory was estimated to yield a 
yearly revenue of Rs. 4,00,000?. 


Mogbuls 


From the year 1573, when Akbar conqucred Surat, to 
1733 when, in the decay of the Moghul empire its governor began 
to act us an independent.ruler, Surat was administered by officers 
appointed by the court of Delhi. 


This period of 160 years may be divided into three sections : 
the first, of about cighty-five years (1573-1658) when under the 
emperors Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, Surat enjoyed peace 
and rose to be one of the first citics in India ; the second, the 
forty-nine years of Aurangzeb’s reign (1658-1707). when Surat’s 
prosperity was checked (i) by Maratha raids (1664-1685), and 
(ii) by the growing importance of Bombay (1677-1707) ; and the 
third, about twenty-seven years of increasing disorders, when the 
Surat governors were subject to the court of Delhi only nominally. 


On the capture of Surat, Akbar (1573 March) appointed 
Kalij Khan commander of the fort. In the same year (April) 
Muhammad Husain Mirza marched from Daulatabad and be- 
sieged Surat. Kalij Khan was prepared for defence, ‘and the 
Mirza finding the siege made no progress, abandoned Surat and 
went on to Broach. 


gun, called Suliman, in honour of the Turkish emperor Suliman I. (1520-1566), 
was of so exquisite a model that Akbar ordered it to be taken to Agra. But as there 
were no means at hand for transporting it, the gun was allowed to remain at Surat. 
Bird’s History, 322. According to Vincent Smith, Surat capitulated to Akbar on 
26th February, 1573. The garrison of the fort was pardoned but the Commander 
Hamzaban had his tongue cut off for having used some improper language against 
the Emperer during the progress of the siege—Abul Fazal Op. cit ; 111 25-26, $0.40 


1, Commissariat : History of Gujarat Vol. 1, pp. 515-516, also Akbar by 
Smith p. 113. 


2. Bird’s History, 119. (5,00,000 changizis). 
3. Bird, 324. 
4. Bird, 324. 
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Ever since 1573 A.b. in which year the Portuguese concluded 
a treaty with Emperor Akbar, they had regarded themselves as 
undisputed masters of the Surat coast and the gulf of Cambay, 
The Moghul governor of Surat however never missed an oppor- 
tunity to deal squarely with them, with tact support from the 
Emperor. About the year 1580, a fleet of the Portuguese com- 
manded by Diogo Lopes Coutinho was lying in the Tapi near 
Surat. A party of young men landed in the Moghul territory. 
They were attacked and nine of them were taken prisoners. They 
were brought to Surat and executed because they refused to 
apostatise. The governor sent the heads of the victims to 
the capital. Akbar knew the affair, but pretended that he had 
not seen the heads. Kutubuddin Khan assembled, under 
imperial orders, an army of 15,000 in 158] and ravaged Daman 
territory. The siege of Daman was pressed by the Moghuls but 
the Portuguese viceroy succeeded in warding it off with great 
skill' although he suffered heavily in the struggle. The fathers 
referred this matter to Akbar who denied having any knowledge 
of the incident, expressed his sorrow, but refused to eprimand 
the governor. The Fathers who were under orders to return to 
Portugual found that they could not press the matter. 


It was in the course of Akbar’s talks with the Portuguese 
missionaries that an embassy consisting of Sayyid Muzaffar 
and others was proposed to be sent to Europe. Father Mon- 
serrate was to accompany them. They started from Delhi and 
arrived at Surat on Sth August, 1582. Two Christian young 
men had been executed the previous day by the fanatic autho- 
rities of the place. It appears that Sayyid Muzaffar somehow 
did not go. He remained concealed and ran to the Deccan.? 


In 1583 the Portuguese attempted to seize Surat, when 
the ex-sultan of Gujarat, Muzaffar, escaping from captivity 
managed to raise an army of some 30,000 and recovered a large 
part of his former kingdom. In the confusion which ensued 
the Portuguese viceroy thought an opportunity possibly offered 
of laying hands on Surat at small cost.” but his plans were frus- 
trated by the sudden arrival of a Moghul army.? 


In Akbar’s time Surat is (1590) called an emporium,‘ or 
first class port. It was of sufficient consequence to induce Akbar 
to appoint two distinct officers for its administration. Of these, 





ee a ee ee ee i. oe. — 


1, Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. H, p. 37. 


2. Smith's Akbar page 203. 
3, Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 24. 


4. Gladwin Ain-i-Akbari, II, 65. Rander, Gandevi, and Balsar are men- 
tioned as ports subordinate to Surat. Abu] Fazal also speaks of the very fine fruits 
of Surat, especially its pine-apples. {ts freedom from any share in Muzfar’s rebel- 
lion (1583-1591) increased the propsperity of Surat. Had Muzafar succeeded in 
making his way to Surat, he would have found the Portuguese ready to help him. 
In 1589 the viceroy of Goa received orders from Europe to take advantage of the 
disturbances and seize Surat-~Arch. Port.—Orient. Fas., 3,201: 
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one was a military officer who, with the title of Quilledar, 
commanded the castle and river ; the other, a civil officer who, 
with the title of Mutasaddi, or revenue writer, administered the 
district of Surat as a governor, and had charge of the city and the 
collection of the customs revenue. The Mutasaddi was not 
subordinate to the chief civil officer, the Diwan at Ahmedabad, 
but held his post direct from the Delhi court. Along with some 
other parts of Gujarat the lands of Surat were, about the year 
1576, surveyed by Raja Todarmal. The whole area of the district, 
as given in the Ain-i-Akbari, is 770, 985 acres (1,312,315 Bighas) 
and the yearly revenue £ 47,588'. It furnished 2,000 cavalry and 
5,500 infantry. In the reign of Jehangir, Surat acquired the 
distinction of being made the seat of a royal mint.? 


The events of most importance in the history of Surat at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century are connected with the 
arrival and settlement of certain companies of European mer- 
chants. For some time, the Portuguese had remained as stated 
above undisputed masters of the Surat seas. The first sign of 
opposition to their power was-in August 1608, when an English 
ship arrived at the mouth»of the-Tapi.? As the commander, 
Captain Hawkins, came provided with. letters from the English 
King to the Emperor Jehangir, he was allowed by Mukarab 
Khan, the governor of Surat, to bring into the city his merchan- 
dize, lead, iron and some treasure. Though his ship sailed from 
Surat in October, Hawkins remained behind ; and in February 
1509 started for Agra, leaving in Surat an English merchant and 
some English servants to sell the rest of his goods. In September 
1609, a second English ship the ‘Ascension’ by name arrived in 
Gujarat waters but was wrecked off the Surat Coast. Her crew 
landed at Gandevi‘, and about seventy of them came to 
Surat. The Portuguese used their influence with the governor to 
prevent the English from being allowed to settle in the city of 
Surat and in consequence the shipwrecked crew were ordered 
to remain at the village of Umra, about three miles west of the 
city, At the end of September they left Surat, most of them 
with their captain, or general as he was then called for Agra. 


In December (1609) Surat was thrown into a panic by the 
approach of Bahadur* the son of Muzafar, the last of the 


1, The amount given in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, IL., 241-242) is 1,90,35,17 
dams that is, Rs. 4,75,879. 


2. Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. LU, p. 5. 
3. During this time, 1537-1608, Portuguese power in eastern waters had 
sustained two severe blows : (i) in 1580, by the absorption of the kingdom of 


Portugal in the Spanish empire ; (ii) in 1595, by the arrival of Dutch, the scourge 
of the pride and insolence of the Portuguese in the east. 


4. Gandevi, about 30 miles south-east of Surat, at that time a port and 
manufacturing town of some consequence. Coverte, in his account of this voyage, 
speaks of it as a city of which a great man was governor.—Kerr., VIII., 3 

* Finch (1609) in Kerr, VIII, 274. 

Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol, II, p. 45. 
7201—12 
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Musalman kings of Ahmedabad, who was at that time attempting 
to recover Gujarat from the Moghuls, But by the timely arrival 
of strong succcur from the Moghul viceroy of Ahmedabad, 
Bahadur was forced to withdraw without causing any damage. 
Finch, the English merchant whom Hawkins left in Surat, was 
(1610, January 18th) called to Agra by his superior and the 
English factory in Surat was closed'. In this same year Malik 
Ambar,.a noble of Nizam Shah’s court and governor of Daulata- 
bad, invaded Gujarat at the head of 50,000 horse and carried 
on plunder in the districts of Surat and Baroda. 


At the close of the stormy season of the following year 
(1611 September 26th), three English ships came to anchor at 
the mouth of the Tapi?. A Portuguese fleet occupied the coast 
and the entrance of the river, so that the English ships were forced 
to remain outside. The governor of Surat, Khojah Nasar, and 
his brother Mukarab Khan, the governor of Cambay, professed 
to be anxious to trade with the English. But as nothing could 
be done so Jong as the Portuguese held the mouth of the river, 
they advised Sir Henry Middleton, the English Admiral, to 
move his ships to the port-of Ghogo.. Middleton refused to leave 
Surat, and detained some Indian craft, then lying near him, till 
he should reccive on board all the English crew from Cambay 
and Surat. He then passed over the bar and anchored in Suwali 
road?. In October and November the English and Portuguese 
fought one or two petty skirmishes on the shore but no engage- 
ment of consequence took place ejther by sea or by land. The 
governor occasionally came to the shore and had some small 
trade dealings with the English. Jn December, 1611 Mukarab 
Khan was deposed from the management of Cambay, and Khojah 
Nasar from that of Surat. The new governor, like his prede- 
cessor, entered into some’ triflingstransactions with the English. 
But the change of governors would not seem to have materially 
affected the position of the English at Surat. In the beginning 
of the next year (1612, January 26th), the English who had come 
from Cambay went on board one of the English ships, but Sir 
H. Middleton waited for a few days hoping still to obtain leave 
to establish a factory at Surat. Mukarab Khan, who was then 
the commissioner of customs or shah-bandar refused to have any 
further dealings with the English, and blaming them for causing 
much loss to the revenues of the port, ordered them to leave at 
once. The fleet accordingly set sail on the 13th January (1612)* 





1. Finch in Kerr, VHI, 275. 
2. These ships were the ‘Trades Increase’ 1,000 tons ; the ‘Pepper Corn’, 
250 tons ; and the ‘Darling’, 90 tons.—Sir H. Middleton, in Kerr, VII, 361, 


3. Kerr, VII, 401, Suwali road was a little way north of the mouth of the 
Tapi. 

4. Sir H. Middleton, in Kerr, VIJT., 402. Among the English who were 
taken off by Sir H. Middleton were Captain Hawkins and the wife he had married 
at Agra ; Captain Sharpey, of the ‘Ascension’ ; and a carpenter of the ‘Ascension’, 
Bangham by name, who when the rest of the crew went to Agra, would seem to 
have stayed in Surat and built a ship in English fashion—See Middleton, in Kerr, 
VIII, 393, and Fryer (1675). 
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In September (Sth) 1612, two English ships, the ‘Dragon’ | CHAPTER 2 
and ‘Osiander’, under the command of Captain Best, arrived at History 
the mouth of the Tapi. One of the merchants sent to Surat socuur PERIOD 
was welcomed by the governor and was allowed to trade'. On . 
the 13th September a Portuguese fleet of sixteen small vessels? Beeb hss taseory 
entered the Tapi and captured some of the crew of one of the 
English ships. In retalisation the English commander, Captain 
Best, seized a Gujarat ship, refusing to give it up till the English 
were allowed to established a factory at Surat. About the same 
time news reached Gujarat of the great pressure exercised by the 
English against Indian ships in the Red Sea.2 Accordingly, on 
the 17th October, the viceroy of Gujarat came from Ahmedabad 
to Suwali to treat with the English captain. Articles were drawn 
up for the settlement of English trade in Surat, Cambay, 

Ahmedabad, Gogo, and any other part of the Moghul dominions‘, 





On the 28th November a Portuguese fleet of four large Fight the Portu- 
-ships and forty small barks appeared off the mouth of the Tapi, Sues 1612. 
and on the following day (29th) the English and Portuguese 
vessels engaged each other. The-fight was renewed more fiercely 
on the 30th. But next day the Portuguese held aloof. The 
English then put out to sea and for some weeks (December 1-22) 
cruised about the western shore of the Cambay gulf. On the 
22nd, when the English ships were at Mahuwa harbour,’ the 
four Portuguese ships came towards them. Fighting began on 
the morning of the 23rd, and lasted till between ten and eleven, 
when the Portuguese retired, The engagement was renewed on 
the 24th, and on this occasion the Portuguese were decisively 
put to flight but the English were so exhausted that the pursuit 
could not be pressed. The Potuguese did not renew the attack 
and after three days (27th) the English triumphantly anchored 
at Suwali. The English thus came out of the struggle successful. 

This running fight of a single month broke the reputation which 
the Portuguese had won in India by the sea achievements of 
a hundred years,* 





1, Best (1612), in Kerr, IX, 99. This governor was probably not Mukarab 
Khan, but his successor, 


2. These smal} vessels of war were by the English writers of this time called 
frigates, a term then apparently meaing much the same as pinnace, 


3. The reference is to the measures taken, by Sir H. Middleton inthe Red 
Sea (May 1612) when, he forced the captains of the Musalman ships to trade with 
him. (Kerr. VIII, 466-491). In addition the ships from Div and Surat were 
obliged to pay a heavy ransom before they were released (Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. V, P. 78). According to Purchas (quoted in Kerr. IX, 143), this strong 
action on Middleton’s part procured the privileges granted to Captain Best, lest 
the Moghuls should have the sea shut up to them and all their trade stopt.’ 


4. The chief provisions were : (1) that the people of Surat were to be allowed 
to trade freely with the English ; (2) that English commodities should pay a duty 
of 3% per cent ; and (3) that the factory should not be made responsible for the 
robberies of English pirates.—Best, in Kerr, IX, 101. 


5. Mahuwa (Mhowa) near Gopnath Point (Opposite Surat) still a place of 
trade, In 1612 there were the ruins of a great town, Abut few inhabitants—Best, 
in Kerr, IX, 105. 


* Hunter ; History of Br. India Vol. I page 302-4. 
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In the beginning of 1613! a charter came from the emperor 
confirming the treaty between the English and the viceroy of 
Gujarat. The charter was sent down to Suwali on the 6th of 
January as a private letter. But the English captain refusing to 
take it in this form, on the 11th, the manager of the customs or 
Shahbandar and several other leading officers went to Suwali 
and made a public and formal presentation of the charter. A 
permanent factory (i. e. a group of merchants living together) was 
now established at Surat under Thomas Aldworth, a merchant 
being also sent up to Agra, with presents, to watch over English 
interests at Court.?. On the 17th the English ships sailed away. 
Towards the close of the year (1613) the Portuguese appeared 
off the mouth of the Tapi, and in retaliation for the favour shown 
to the English by the Moghul government, seized and carried off 
to Goa a great Gujarat ship returning from Red Sea, Jehangir 
was very indignant at this affront and despatched a force against 
the Portuguese. Mukarab Khan was restored to the office of 
governor of Cambay, and two armies were equipped, one to 
act against Daman, and the other to attack Diu. No English 
ships came to the Tapi in thiseyear (1613).5 


In 1614 (October 15th) four English ships arrived at Suwali, 
The commissioner of customs, Khojah Nasar, went to Suwali 
to try and induce Captain Downton, the English Admiral, to 
join with the Moghuls in attacking the Portuguese. But as 
Captain Downton refused to act against the Portuguese, the 
governor ordered that no one from Surat was to trade with the 
English. The governor was severe against the English because 
he feared there was a secret alliance between them and the 
Portuguese. But when he found that this was not the case, he 
allowed the landing of the English ships to be carried on.’ In 
December 1614, the Portuguese caused a great loss to Surat by 
burning in Gogo the large pilgrim-ship, the ‘Rahimi’. While 
Captain Downton still refused to join the governor of Surat 
against the Portuguese, news came that a great fleet was sailing 
north from Goa to destroy the English. On the 17th of January 


1. Best, in Kerr, 1X, 106. The dates differ from those given by Orme 
(Qistorical Fragments, 330) by about six weeks. Probably they have been altered 
by the Editor of Kerr’s voyages to suit the ‘new style.’ 

2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 79. 

3. This ship is said (Orme’s Hist. Frag., 334) to have had on board five 
hundred persons, and a cargo valued at £ 100,000 sterling. Withington says seven 
hundred persons.—Kerr, IX, 126. 

4. Orme’s Hist. Frag., 341. Mukarab Khan is said at this time to have 
received the title of nawab, and the government of Surat, Broach, Baroda and Nariad 
(Orme’s Hist. Frag., 343). 

5. The ‘Expedition’ (Captain Newport) had started for Surat January 7th 
1613), But at the Cape of Good Hope, hearing from the ‘Nector’ that the factory 
at Surat was closed, they went to Diul in Sind. Kerr, IX, 143. 

6. Downton (1614), in Kerr, IX, 173. 

7. Downton, in Kerr, LX., 175. 

8. The ‘Rahimi’ is said to have been 1,500 tons burden, and to have been 
able to carry 1,500 pilgrims. Her measurements were ee 153 feet, breadth 42 
feet, and depth 31 feet—Saris (1611) in Kerr, VIII.. .. 487. This ship was the 
property of Jehangir’s mother. 
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(1615) first sixty small barks and then on the 18th nine ships, 
six of them very large, appeared off the Tapi. The Governor of 
Surat, thinking that the English stood no chance against so 
strong a force, tried to enter into terms with the Portuguese 
viceroy. But the viceroy, confident of victory, rejected his offer. 


At this time the English ships were lying in the Suwali 
roads, separated from the open sea by a spit of sand about 
seven miles long. Early in the morning of the 20th January, 
Captain Downton arranged that one of his ships should drop 
down to the south end of the roads, and that the other three 
ships should also move in the same direction. The Portuguese, 
taking for granted that the English were planning an escape, 
though the tide was then low and their larger vessels could not 
pass the sand bank, sailed against the English ship nearest the 
mouth of the harbour. Three of their ships and many small 
barks reached the English vessel and made a furious attempt to 
board her. Seeing this the other English ships came down 
closer -firing against the Portuguese who, failing in their attack 
on the English, while at the same time their own ships caught 
fire, were forced to take to the water and escape as they could. 
The three Portuguese ships. were destroyed, floating ashore and 
burning there. But the English vessel, though much injured in 
jts masts and rigging, was saved. The Portuguese viceroy now 
offered to accept the governor’s proposal for peace. But he, 
seeing the valour of the English, refused and helped the English 
with timber and provisions. After their attack, on the 20th 
January, the Portuguese held off and_the English continued to 
load their ships. Nothing more was done till the 3rd February, 
as the Portuguese viceroy was waiting for supplies. The supplies 
he wanted were materials for fire-ships. These he got ready 
and first on the 8th and again on the. 10th, towing them in the 
desk of evening up the gulf, let them float down the passage 
towards the English ships. Both attempts failed, and the 
Portuguese viceroy retired to the roads south of the mouth of 
the Tapi. The Moghul governor who was all the while watching 
the progress of fighting, now threw himself heartily on the side 
of the English and after the battle was over there was a small 
ceremony of mutual congratulations held between the Moghul 
and the English Officers.* The English ships continued at Suwali 
completing their lading, leaving finally on the 3rd March.' One 
= *Hunter : History of Br. India Vol. I p. 326. - _ 


1. Before they sailed the governor of Surat paid Captain Downton a visit 
and went on board his ship. The day after leaving Suwali the English ships were 
followed by the Portuguese. But, after sailing in pursuit for a day, the Portuguese 
retired. Downton proceeded to Bantam, where, on the 6th August, he died, 
Jamented, admired, and unequalled.’ (Orme’s Hist. Frag., 356) “His disposition 
says Purchase, “savoured of the true heroicp, iety and valour being in him seasoned 
by gravity and modesty.” (Quoted in Kerr, IX., 196), Th e details of the English 
and Portuguese armaments engaged in this fight were as follows ; The English four 
ships—Downton’s ship, the ‘New Year’s Gift, 650 tons ; the ‘Hector’ 500 tons ; 
the Hope’ 300 tons ; and the ‘Solomon’, 200 tons. (Kerr, IX., 167). The Portu 
guese had sixty small war boats, rowing eighteen oars aside, and each manned by 
twenty soldiers ; two galleys, with fifty men each a pinnace of 120 tons ; two ships 
of 200 tons each ; and six great ships called galleons, one of 400 tons, one of 500 
tons, two of 600 tons, one of 700 tons, and the viceroy’s ship of 800 tons—See the 
Examination of Domingo Francisco (1615), in Kerr, IX., 207. 
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of Downton’s vessels, the ‘Hope’ laiden chiefly with indigo and 
cotton goods sailed for England—the first vesse] to be sent home 
from an Indian port.! 


In 1618 Mukarab Khan who was for some time acting as the 
viceroy of Gujarat was recalled after his post was given to the 
emperor’s third son, Prince Khurram* afterwards Shah Jahan 
(1626-1658). The prince chose his favourite Zulficar Khan to act as 
his manager at Surat. This officer, tracing to the English the war 
between the emperor and the Portuguese and the consequent loss 
of revenue at Surat, determined to oppose the English and make 
friends of the Portuguese. With this object he concluded a treaty 
with the Portuguese, one of the provisions of which was that the 
Moghuls and Portuguese should unite in driving the English 
and Dutch from their ports.2 But before the treaty could be 
acted on, or even be confirmed by the emperor, another English 
fleet arrived off the Tapi. In this fleet came Sir Thomas Roe, 
an ambassador from the English king to the emperor. 


Sir Thomas Roe reached Surat on the 26th September, 
1615, and after remaining for about-a:month in the city started 
(October 30th) for Ajmir, where Jahangir then was. At Ajmir, 
Sir Thomas Roe was received with honour, and by his bearing 
gained the respect and good-will of the emperor. But there was 
at Court a strong party hostile to the English, some from distrust 
of foreigners and others from, friendship with the Portuguese, 
so that the English ambassador’s negotiations went on but slowly. 
In October, 1615, a large Portuguese flect arrived near the 
Tapi. But as the governor Zulficar Khan was not in a position 
to act with them against the English, the Portuguese would seem 
to have contended themselves with, escorting the trading vessels 
from Goa to Cambay.2 In 1616 (September 24th) another 
English fleet came to Suwali and remained there till March 1617. 
In that month there was a dispute in the city, and a body of 
armed men came up from the English ships threatening to plunder 
the town. They, however, retired without doing any damage.‘ 
But in case of any similar attempt in the future, the governor 
gave orders to strengthen the fortifications of Surat.’ In the 
meanwhile Roe’s negotiations especially with Prince Khurram the 
Viceroy of Gujarat were fairly successful and he returned to 
Surat carly in 1618 having obtained the grant of important 





1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 79. 
* Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. 0, pp. 53-54. 


2, Faria quoted in Orme’s His. Frag., 361. 


3, Orme’s Hist. Frag.369. 4. Roe, Jn Kerr, IX 337. 


Roe, in Kerr, 1X,, 338. 
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privileges in favour of the English.'| By the time Roe embarked 
for home (February 1619), there were regular English factories at 
Surat, Agra, Ahmedabad and Broach. All these were placed 
under the authority of the chief factor at Surat who was now 
styled the President, and who in addition controlled the trade 
which had been opened up with Red Sea ports and in Persia.? 


Meanwhile another European nation had come to Surat 
anxious to trade. 


The Dutch who were anxious to secure Gujarat cotton for 
the markets of the Moluccas intended to send their ships to 
Surat. In 1606 and 1607 a Dutch merchant had been at Surat 
but the fear of the Portuguese succeeding in setting the Moghul 
governor at Burhanpur against him, made him very nervous 
and he committed suicide. In 1615 the Dutch governor of 
Coromandel sent Gilles van Ravesteyn to Surat, where he arrived 
after a six week’s journey on horseback. He went to Burhanpur 
in the company of Sir Thomas Roe. On his return he advised 
against the establishment of a factory. But even before his 
report had been received, Coen who was the director general of 
trade at Bantam, despatched a yatch under Pieter van den Broecke 
to Gujarat. He arrived at Surat in 1616 (August 2) and asked 
permission to establish a factory. Sir Thomas Roe did what 
he could to excite the Great Moghul suspicions against the 
new comers, but the Surat merchants feared that in case of a 
refusal the Dutch might attack their shipping and the governor 
of the town gave a provisional permission. The next year two 
senior merchants Van Ravesteyn and Adriaan Goeree were left 
in charge of the Surat factory and they had to struggle through 
some very difficult years. In 1617 two Dutch ships were wrecked 
at Gandevi near Surat and a few of the merchants were allowed 
to remain in Surat to dispose of their goods. Subsequently 
Van Ravesteyn succeeded, to the mortification of Sir Thomas 
Roe, in negotiating, not it is true, with Jahangir himself but 
with his son Prince Khurram a satisfactory treaty of commerce 
(1618). In 1620 another Dutch ship came bringing Van den 
Broecke who was now appointed to manage the affairs in Surat. 
The Dutch were now allowed to establish a factory like that of 
the English.? 

1. The chief provisions were : (1) That the English should be well treated ; 
(2) that they should have free trade on payment of customs dues ; (3) that their 
presents to the emperor should not be subject to search at Surat ; (4) that the 
effects of any one who died should be handed over to Englishmen. (Roe, in Kerr., 
JX., 292). Roe whould seem also to have found it advisable to make a separate 
agreement with prince Khurram, in whose hands Surat then was. The chief articles 
of this agreement were : (1) that the governor of Surat should lend ships to the 
English ; (2) that resident English merchants might wear arms ; (3) that the 
English might be allowed to build a house in Surat ; (4) that they should have 


free exercise of their religion ; and (5) that they should be allowed to settle their 
disputes among themselves.—Kerr, ]X,. 253. 

2. Cambridge History of India—Vol. V p. 81 

3. The Dutch were at the Moghul court, 1618, (Jan. 13), But Roe does 
not mention how their mission succeeded. (Kerr, IX., 364) Of the ships lost at 
Gandevi (September 1617), one was a vessel of 1,000 tons, the other s a small pinnace. 
—Pring, in Kerr, IX., 453. 
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In 1622, however, there was a dangerous conflict with the 
Gujarat authorities, especially with Asaf Khan, Prince Khurram’s 
powerful father-in-law, over the activities of a Dutch ship which 
had sailed along the Arabian and Persian coast and had con- 
fiscated property belonging, or so it was alleged, to that dignitary. 
Thereupon, the factor at Cambay who was within the reach 
of Asaf Khan’s resentment was arrésted and sent to Agra. Van 
den Broecke had to pay an indemnity before the Cambay factory 
could be recovered. Incidents like these which were typical of 
the trade of those times, did not prevent the Gujarat factories 
from making larger and larger profits. Indigo and textiles 
became important articles of export. In 1624 the first ship 
sailed from Surat direct for Holland carrying indigo and the 
Dutch commercial centre at Surat soon came to be the most 
profitable of all the establishments the Dutch company possessed.! 


In 1608, when the English began to trade with Surat, the 
city is described as ‘of considerable size, with many good houses 
belonging to merchants.’ On the bank of the river were two 
chief buildings, the castle moderately large, strong, well walled, 
surrounded with a ditch, and having, a small postern opening 
towards the river. Many cannons, some of them of vast size, 
were on its ramparts. 


Further up the river was the custom house, from which a 
flight of steps ran down to the water. Behind the custom house 
was the market-place, divided into two parts, one for goods, 
the other for horses, and cattle ; and. towards the right, behind 
the castle, an open space or maidan, ‘a pleasant green, having a 
maypole in the middle, on which at high festivals was hung a 
light and other decorations.» From the top of the castle, though 
the town was of considerable size, with many good houses most 
closely set, so numerous and thick were the trees that it seemed, - 
a wood or thicket? In front of the castle the city was open, 
but was fenced on all other sides by a ditch and thick hedges. 
In the hedge were three gates, one leading north to Wariav, one 
east to Burhanpur, and one south to Navsari. To the south, 
beyond the Navsari gate, was the great reservoir called Gopi’s 
pond, three-quarters of an English mile in circuit, and beyond 
the lake some fine tombs, with a fine paved court. Near the 
tombs was a small mango groove ‘where the citizens resorted to 
banquet,’ and about a mile ( 4 kos) further was a great tree 
much venerated by the Banias*. Near the city were “goodly 
gardens abounding in pomegranates, pomicitrons, lemons, 
melons, and figs, to be had at all times of the year, the gardens 
being continually refreshed with curious springs and fountains 
of fresh water.” 


Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 40. 
Finch (1610) in Kerr, VI., 275. 

Terry (1618), In Kerr, IX., 391. 

Finch, in Kerr, VIII, 276. 

Copland (1612), in Kerr, IX., 119. 
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The city was very populous and full of merchants’. The 
people were ‘tall, neat, and well clothcd in garments of white 
calico and silk, and very grave and judicious in their behaviour’. 
Goods were brought up the river in boats. The boats were 
moored at a flight of steps that ran down to the water’s edge 
near the castle. Their cargoes were taken up the steps and 
laid in the custom-house, where were store-rooms for storing 
goods till they were cleared. After passing through the custom- 
house, merchandise was carried into the market-place on one 
side of the castle green, and there offered for sale’. 


Custom dues at that time are said to have been levied at 
the rate of 2-4 per cent for goods, 3 per cent for provisions, 
and 2 per cent for money‘; but the authorised scale of custom 
duties counted for little, compared with the payments which 
would have to be made in one form or another to secure the 
favour of the officers on the spot.5 


The fifty years between the settlement of the English and 
Dutch in Surat, and the close_of the reign of the emperor Shah 
Jahan (1608-1658) was a time of increasing prosperity at Surat. 
During these years few events of any great importance to Surat 
are recorded. In the reign of Jahangir, Surat for a time was 
controlled by the partisans of rebellious Shah Jahan but the 
Imperial forces under Bahadur Khan quickly recovered it from 
him in 1623.6 In the previous year the traders complained to the 
governor that some of their ships had been seized by European 
pirates. The governor suspected the English and placed them in 
confinement. But, after a few months, finding they were not to 
blame, he set them at liberty’. On the death of Jahangir in 
1627 Prince Shah Jahan, while on his way to the north came 











1. ‘At this time (1614) an addition was made to the population of Surat by 

* the arrival of many hundred Banias and other who, sent away from the Portuguese 

towns, then under siege by the Deccanis, sought refuge in Surat and Cambay,’— 
Withington, in Kerr, IX,, 126. 


2, Finch, in Hariss’ Voyages, 1., 84, and Copland as 


3. Finch, in Kerr, VUI., 276. At this time the two great branches of Surat 
foreign trade were westwards with Mocha in the Red Sea, and eastwards with 
Acheen in Sumatra. Of the Mocha trade, Terry (1614-1620) says, this is the chief 
market for Surat goods, cotton cloth, and cotton woo}. To buy these, merchants 
come to Mocha from many part of Turks’ dominions, from Abyssinia (Prester 
John’s country), and from grand Cairo in Egypt. (Terry’s voyages, 130). Of the 
trade to the east mention is made (1599) that in Acheen a quarter of the city was 
set apart for Gujaratis. (Captain John Davis, in Kerr, VIJ., 52). Gujaratis were 
(1603) found in Java (Scout in Kerr, VIII, 147), and in 1611, as far south as the 
island of Banda (s. lat. 5°), Captain Sairs, in his voyage to Japan, noticed that 
Gujarat (Cambay) cloth, black and red calicoes, and calico lawns, were in request. 
(Kerr, VHI., 188), Their competition with the old Gujarat carrying trade to the 
eastern archipelago was one of the reasons why the English found themselves so 
much disliked in Surat. See Hawkins (1608), in Kerr, VIH. 223. 


4. Finch, as above. 

5. Moreland’s India at the Death of Akbar, p. 48. 
6. Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. H, p. 92. 
7, Dela Valle and Bruce’s Annals, J, 236, 
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within scven miles of Surat. His agents took possession of the 
city and demanded and secured a forced loan from the towns- 
people. The English paid 5,000 rials' while several of the mer- 
chants borrowed from the company, 7,000 more in order to 
lend the amount to the Prince?. In 1629 (April, 6) the Emperor 
sent an order, or farman, to the English at Surat to act against 
the Portuguese. Accordingly, when the Portuguese flect arrived 
of the Tapi, it was attacked by them. At this time the English 
and Portuguese were not only engaged at sea, but sending bands 
of men ashore, they fought on the sand hills. In these 
skirmishes the Portuguese suffered severely*?. The year 1631 was 
a time of famine and pestilence in Surat*. A few years later 
(1636) Surat ships were again attacked and injured at sea by 
Europeans. On hearing complaints of this, the governor impri- 
soned the different European factors and only released them on 
the payment of £ 17,000°. In 1642 the French came with a great 
show of wealth and established a factory at Surat®. In 1664 
the Dutch and the English were at war. At this time the Dutch 
were very strong in Surat. Enraged at some act of the governor, 
they seized the great Musalman_ pilgrim-ship and refused to give 
her up. Complaints ofthis reached the emperor, and the 
governor was compelledto restore the Dutch a sum of Rs. 50.000.’ 
In 1652 the governor of Surat was favourable to the English, 
and the next year, when.a Dutch fleet appeared off the Tapi, 
they refrained from attacking the English through fear of en- 
raging the Moghul. During the struggles between the sons of 
the emperor Shah Jahan by which Hindustan was disturbed in 
1657, one of the competitors’ Prince.Murad seized the fort of 
Surat and pillaged a great part of the town’. 


Throughout this period the form of administration of Surat 
remained unchanged. There were-still the two governors, the 








1, Rial of cight was equivalent to 6s. at this period which means 5,000 rials 
equal £1,500. 


2. Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. I, p. 106. 


3. Bruce’s Annals, 1., 301. 


4. The condition of the city has been thus described by a Dutcth factor who 
had been in Surat at the end of 1631 : “When we came in co the city of Surat there 
is so great stench of dead persons that the sound p.ople that came into the town 
were with the smell] infected ; and at the corner of the streets the dead lay to twenty 
together, one upon the other, nobody burying them.” (Commissariat : History of 
Gujarat, Vol. H, p. 317). 


5. Bruce’s Annals, I., 341. 
6. Macherson’s European Commerce with India, 259. 
7. Baldaeus (1660-1680), in Churchill, 1H., 512. 


8. Jadunath Sarkar: History of Aurangzib, Vol, 1, pp. 296-98. Industry 
was paralyzed and trade at a stand-still. “It does not a little trouble us,” wrote 
one of the Company’s chief servants, “to pay nine per cent interest for what money 
we shall be forced to take up for your account towards providing of goods for the 
next year, and at that a rate little to be had, every one rather burying their money 
than adventuring to trust it out in this time of war.’—Surat Despatches for 
1658-1659, quoted in Kaye’s Administration of the E. 1, Co., 38. 
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civil ruler of the city and district and the military commander 
of the castle. The list given below shows that in the thirty- 
two years ending with 1658 the office of city governor changed 
hands as often as eleven times.! 


The city governor, as has already been pointed out, was 
appointed directly by the Emperor and was in no way responsible 
to the provincial viceroy. Here he used to live in great pomp 
and usually moved about, accompanied by soldiers, well capa- 
risoned elephants, huge trumpets and thundering kettle drums’. 


As compared with the accounts given by the early travellers, 
the rate of customs charged on Europeans would secm to have been 
raised. In 1638 all goods belonging to Europeans are said to 
have paid three and a half per cent on imports and exports alike, 
except gold and silver, coined and in bars, which when imported 
paid only two per cent?. With the increase of wealth the ap- 
pearance of the city improved. One addition of some importance 
was the building, in 1644, of the travellers’ resting-house, now 
used as a municipal hall and offices, The town is also described 
as enclosed on the landward side by-a)mud wall, which is not 
noticed in the earlier accounts.4 In 1623 Surat is described as 
‘moderately large, and for India well built’, Later on, the 
town is said to be adorned with ‘many fair houses built with 
flat roofs’. As regards the population of Surat at this time, of 
Indians there were Hindus, Muhammadans, and Parsis ; the 
Muhammadans the fewest, and the. Wanias the richest. Of 
foreigners, there were, besides the few European merchants, 
Turks and Jews, and traders of Arabia, Persia and Armenia’, 
Servants and slaves were so numerous and so chcap that ‘every 
body, even of mean fortune, keeps a pteat family and is splendidly 





‘The lollowi inkisa tise of the ony governor of f Surat between 1628-1657 :— 


ti) Mir Arab .. 1628 
(2) Moiz-ul-Mulk ... 1630 
(3) Jam Kuali w. 1635 
(4) Muhammad Khan ... 1639 
(5) Mowazaz Khan we = 1644 
(6) Mowazaz Khan we =©1645 
(7) Mazi Uz-Zaman . =1648 
(s) Jam Kuli (2nd time) . «©1651 
(9) Mustafa Khan ... 1653 
(10) Muhammad Sadck .. 1655 
($1) Roshan Zamir «- 1657 


2. Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. 1, p. 377. 


3. Mandelslo’s Travels (1638), French Ed., 59. There seems to have been 
a special customs duty at the rate of one in 40, or 24 per cent, on Musalmans, and 
two in 40 or 5 per cent on Hindus. The 23 per cent levied on Musalmans_ was the 
zakat, or charitable contribution paid by the faithful. 


ii Da Mandelslo (1638) mentions a good stone rampier on the land side (Harris, 


5. De ia Valle (1623), I, 25 


6. Oxgilby’s (1660-1685) Atlas, V., 211. Ogilby quoted from travellers up 
to about 1650. 


7, Dela Valle, I., 25, and Ogilby’s Atlas, V., 211. 
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attended’. Though the city was (1623) full of inhabitants, the 
number of people varied greatly at different seasons of the year. 
During the rainy reason (June-October) many of the people 
were absent from the city. But in the busy months, January, 
February and March, so crowded was Surat, that lodgings ; 
could scarcely be found either in the city or in the suburbs?. © 
The country people would seem to have been less prosperous 
than the townsmen. “Much of the land lies fallow,” says 
Mandelslo (1638)*, ‘‘and this because from one-third to one-half 
of the crop is taken by the governor, so that few think it 
worth their while to cultivate the fields at so excessive a rate.” 


Surat was already ‘one of the most eminent cities for trade 
in all India."* By land, caravans went and came by the Tapi 
valley south-east to Golconda ; east to Burhanpur in Berar, 
and from that on to Agra ; and north through Ahmedabad to 
Agra, Delhi and Lahore. By sea, ships came from the Konkan 
and Malabar coasts and from the west, besides the great trade 
with Europe, from the ports of eastern Africa, Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf ; south they came from Ceylon ; east from the 
Madras and Bengal coasts, from Peguand Malacca, but above 
all, from Acheen in Sumatra. By land, merchandize came and 
went to Surat during the fair weather months in caravans of 
wagons, camels and bullocks ; and by sea, the larger ships, 
anchoring in the Suwali roads, unladed there and sent the goods 
twelve miles by land in bullocks-carts®. Trade was facilitated 
by the system of remitting money by bills, ‘*A merchant requiring 
money to buy goods for Surat could obtain it on giving a two 
month’s bill on that town, at any place as far up the country 
as Agra ; east of Agra as at Dacca, Patna or Benares, he would 
give a bill on Agra, where it. would.be exchanged for a bill on 
Surat®, Of the articles of trade in the Surat markets there were ; 
of mineral substances—iron, copper and alum ; and of precious 
stones—-diamonds, rubies, rock-crystal, and excellent cups of 
agate and carnelian, of vegetable products—-wheat ‘in great 
abundance, the best in the world’’ infinite quantities of peas, 
beans, and lentils ; many medicinal drugs ; butter and oils of 
different sorts, to eat, to burn, and to anoint the body, of manu- 
factured articles—black and white soap, sugar, preserves, paper 
wax, much opium of which the Indians, both Muhammadans and 
Hindus, make great traffic and use ; and indigo, ‘to buy which 


the English and Dutch came to Surat.’ But the principal] article 


1. De la Valle quoted by Moreland in his India at the Death of Akbar 
pp. 88-89. 


2. Tavernier (1642-1666), In Harris, f., 350. 
In Harris, II., 128. 

Ogilby’s Atlas, V., 211. 

Mandelslo (1638), 59. 


Moreland’s India at the Death of Akbar Page 248. 


. The wheat, of which they are said to reap two crops in one year was 
chiefly exported to Goa-Pyrard de Laval, I., 210. 
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exported from Surat was cloth, both silk and of cotton. This 
cloth was used by all people from the Cape of Good Hope to 
China. Some of it was rough, and some of it as white as snow, 
very fine and delicate. Other kinds were most artifically painted 
with different figures of silk, ‘very neatly mingled cither with 
silver or gold, or both.’ There were also excellent quilts of stained 
cloth, or of fresh coloured taffeta, filled with cotton wool and 
stiched as evenly and in as good order as if the pattern had been 
traced out for their direction. Though with a thinner and shorter 
pile than those made in Persia, their carpets of cotton wool were 
excellent in fine mingled colours, some of them more than three 
yards broad, and of a great length. Of the richer carpets some 
were all of silk, ‘with flowers and figures lively represented in 
them.’ Of others the flowers were silken, but ground silver and 
gold'. The wood-work, too, was famous ; bedsteads painted 
and lacquered with different colours and forms, and other articles 
of house furniture, beautifully worked. Writing-desks, as well 
made as those of Germany, most skilfully inlaid with mother-of 
pearl, ivory, gold, silver, and precious stones. Little boxes of 
tortoiseshell, ‘so brightly polished that there is nothing prettier.’ 
And all ‘wonderfully cheap.’ 


The merchants by whom this great commerce was carried 
on belonged to three classes + (1) Indians ; (2) Other Asian3; 
and (3) Europeans. Under the first class came Hindus and 
Muhammadans?. Under the second, Persians, Tartars, Arabians, 
Armenians‘, and many others, except Chinese, Japanese, and 
Jews, who were seldom found. Of Europeans there were English, 
Dutch, French and Portuguese. 


The chief events in the private history of the English 
company in Surat during the first half of the seventeenth century 
were the establishment of trade with Persia in 1615 and an 





At the same time, in certain materiais and colours, the cloths of Europe 
would seem to have been more highly prized at the Delhi court than those of Jndia. 
Ric scarlet and violet coloured cloth of gold 1s (1630) spoken of as a suitable present 
for the emperor Briggs’ Citics of Guiarashtra, 67. 


2. Viagem de Francisco Pyrard de Lavel (1610—1620), I1., 210. The 
same writer addes, “in these crafts all engage, nor are they behind 
the men of this country (Portugal), but on the contrary, far superior, having more 
active spirit and a finer hand. It is enough for them to hear and see anything once 
not to forget it ; and being so intelligent, they do not deceive nor are easily deceived. 
{ never saw peoples so courteous and good as the Indians. They have nothing of the 
savage as we think. They would not imitate any Portuguese customs. Mechanical 
work they are casily taught, so much so that the Portuguese learn more from them 
than from the Portuguese.” 


3. Ogilby (Atlas, V., 218-219) speaks of a few Parsis being traffickers. But this 
was at that time unusual. They were then almost all cultivators or artizans. 


4. The Armenians did not become great merchants in Surat till towards the 
close of the 17th Century. 
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alliance with the governor of Mocha in 1618', In 1622 April 
the English joined with the Persians and together drove the 
Portuguese out of Ormuz and established Combroon, now called 
Bunder Abbas, as the chief seat of trade in the Persian Gulf ?. 
This was a fatal blow to the Portuguese power in the Persian Gulf 
and the English had no more to fear from them in their activities 
in India. They had however to encounter the Dutch. In 1619 
an agreement between the English and Dutch companies put a 
stop to the contest for the spice islands, which had been raging 
for several years. The Dutch in the East did not, however, 
respect the terms of this agreement and in 1623, by driving the 
English out of Amboyna, engrossed to themselves the whole of 
the spice trade?. In the same year the English at Surat were held 
responsible* by the Moghul Governor for the piracy of the Dutch 
with the result that the English factors were thrown into confine- 
ment and kept prisoners for seven months. From 1627 to 1630 
were years of good trade. The English were on friendly terms 
with the Moghul and entered into large cloth contracts. Looking 
to its prospects and position at Surat and elsewhere, the Company 
thought it desirable to recognise.the President at Surat as the 
chief of the English in India, with the.result that the entire fleet 
in the Indian sea was placed-at their command. A strong naval 
force thus came under the ‘centralised’ control of Surat’. In 
1630 the Dutch, failing to injure the English with the Moghul, 
took to depressing their stock by selling European goods at a 
loss and giving such high prices for Indian articles as to make 
the markets almost impracticable®,, In this year the company’s 
settlement at Bantam in Java was turned into an agency’ and 
placed under the Presidency. of Surat. In view of the troubles 


1. Both of these advantages were atleast in part due to Sir Thomas Roe, The 
tirst effort to start a trade connection with Persia was in 1615, when for (his purpose 
Richard Steele and John Crowther were sent overland from Surat to Persia. Sir 
T. Shirley who was sent as ambassador, also helped. Besides this, the offer fitted 
in with Shah Abbas’ wish to have an ally by whose help he might drive the Portuguese 
from Ormuz. (Orme’s Hist. Frag. 359), This project had Sir Thomas Roe’s 
support, and in 1618, before leaving India, he appointed an agent to treat Pith the 
king of Persia (Sir Thomas Roe, in Kerr, 1X., 255). The treaty with Pef was 
concluded in 1619, (Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XVII). With regard to the dening 
of trade with Mocha, the first treaty with Mocha was made by Captain Shillinge in 
1619, Roe wrote to get this agreement confirmed by the Grand Seignior and as 
an inducement promised that the English would undertakne to clear the sea of 
Pirates, (Kerr, IX., 255 and 491). One of the chief advantages to the Engiish 
of opening a trade with the Red Sea was, in Roe’s opinion, that Gujarat merchants 
would send their goods in English ships, the freight would yield profit, friends 
would be made, and it would save the export of bullion.—Roe, in Kerr, 1X, 356. 


2. Cambridge History of India. Vol. V, p. 82. 


3. Milburn’s Or. Com. I., XX. Some slight compensation for their losses was 
awarded to the English company in 1654, at the close of the Dutch war. Kerr 
LX., 471. 





Hunter Vol. I, pp. 55-56. 

5, Hunter: History of Br India Vol. IT, pp. 59-60. 
6. Bruce’s Annals, I., 300. 

7. Foster : English Factories (1630-33) p. vii. 


8. In 1634 ind'go was not paying, and pepper scemed a betier investment, 
so the Agra agency was withdrawn and a treaty made with the viceroy of Goa. 
(Bruce’s Annals, I., 326). At this time, also, the cloths of Coromandel! came to be 
considered more valuable than formerly, and Bantam was again made a Presidency. 
Bruce’s Annals, I, 331. 
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feared from the Dutch, the English President at Surat entered 
into direct negotiations with the Portuguese’ at Goa in 1635 for 
an agreement which later on developed into a commercial con- 
vention'. Between 1630 and 1660, while their connection with 
Surat became of increasing consequence to the English Company, 
their trade suffered much by the competition of Sir William 
Courten’s Association. The first of that new Company’s ship 
_came to India in 1635 and though they did not succeed as traders, 
‘by their acts of piracy they were the cause of much injury to the 
affairs of the old company at Surat?. 


Besides the losses from the competition of this rival 
association, the profits of the original company were much 
reduced by the arrival in India of ships belonging to private 
traders3 The volume of English trade with India was by no 
means large. In the first fifteen years (1615-29) twenty seven 
vessels, averaging rather more than 500 tons a piece were dis- 
patched from Surat to London; while in the next fifteen(1630-44) the 
number was only twenty one. The company’s servants had many 
ditficultics to contend with, even when the land was at peace. In the 
purchase of goods theywere hampered by the intricacies 
of the monetary system and the varying weights and measures; 
and these difficultics, combined with their slight knowledge of the 
various languages in which few of them attained much proficiency 
necessitated the employment of brokers who fleeced both sides. 
There were also difficulties of transport, especially in up country 
places. The roads were impassable in bad weather and often 
infested with robbers. The exaction’ of petty duties on the way, 
in spite of the imperial farmans’ proved a constant source of 
dispute, while in the cities and especially at the ports the officials 
were apt to be overbearing and extortionate*, 











1, With reference to this accord or agrcement betweeen the Portuguese and 
the English. Sir William Foster in his introduction to the Volume covering th 
account of English Factories in India between 1634-36 writes ; “Thus the attitude 
of hostility in which the Portuguese and the English in the East had stood for more 
than thirty years was changed into one of friendliness and mutual assistance. The 
pacification thus effected has lasted without a break to the present time.” Page IX 








2. This Courten’s company in 1635 (December 12) gained a charter from 
King Charles I, (1625-1649). Their charter was renewed (1637). but their attempts 
to develop a trade with India failed. Both their settlements at Madagascar and at 
Rajapur on the Konkan coast were soon closed. Finally, they had to stop with a 
loss to themselves of £151, 612 and to the original English E, I. Co. of £100,CoO— 
Macpherson J15. 


3. In 1617 (September 12th) two English interlopers of 160 and 120 tons 
burden scized the great Surat pilgrim-ship. Fortunately they with their prize, were 
captured by the Company's fleet, (Kerr, IX., $53). Roe (1618) wrote to the 
company “you must stop (English) piracies or bid adieu to all trade at Surat and, 
the Red Sea” (Kerr, UX., 357) ; and in 1631 King Charles issued a proclamation to 
restrain the excess of clandestine trade—Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XXIII. 


4. It mus‘ however be said that the European trade suffered no worse treat- 
ment than the Hindu or the Armenian ; indeed his pusition was often strong to 
enable him to resist with success, and the mere threat of appealing to the emperor 
was sometimes sufficient to render the local authorities compliant. Above all the 
knowodge that the European powers were mighty at sca and could easily do harm 
to the lecustom revenues at the port, acted as a poweiful restraint. Cambridge 
history of India Vol. V, pp. 93-94. 
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In 1640 so depressed were their affairs that the English 
thought of leaving Surat and, instead, of establishing a factory 
at Rajapur on the Konkan coast. Two years later their dealings 
at Surat, especially those in Agra indigo, were again prosperous 
and in spite of the ascendancy of the Dutch in 1645, the years 
between 1644 and 1648 were successful. The Basra trade, started 
in 1640, proved remunerative and so large were the company’s 
profits that in 1648 the English were able to pay off their debts 
and recover their former position.! This period of prosperity 
lasted till, in 1653, the Dutch declared war on the English, and 
though, out of respect for the Moghul, the Dutch did not attack 
the English at Surat, their trade suffered severely.2 But in the 
following year (1654) their position was recovered by the con- 
cessions the Dutch were forced to make in their favour. On the 
other hand, they suffered during the last three years of this peiod 
by the trade between England and India being made open and 
free (1654-1657). 


During this period the European ships did not complete the 
lading and unlading of their cargoes at Surat. But having dis- 
posed of a portion of their. European goods and laid in a stock 
of indigo for the English market, took a supply of Gujarat manu- 
factures for the eastern trade, and sailing to Acheen and Bantam, 
in exchange for spices. disposed of what was left of their original 
cargoes and of the bulk of the Gujarat goods.* After the 
expulsion of the English from the spice islands (the Moluccas 
and Banda), the practice was continued by calling at Bantam> 
and taking in there a stock of pepper. 


In 1614 (October) there were only two men in the English 
factory at Surat. In 1618 the company were allowed to build 
a house.’ In 1630 the president was dignified with the title of 











1. Bruce’s Annals, I., 442, 
2. Bruce’s Annals, I., 482. 


3. Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XX. Some slight compensation for their losses 
was awarded to the English company in 1654, at the close of the 
Dutch war. Kerr 1X., 47}, 


4. The European articles originally (1613) recommended for the Surat 
market by the company’s lactors in thal city were broad-cleth, swordblades, knives, 
and looking glasses; andtor presenis, tcys and English bull-dogs. (Despatch of 25th 
January,1613), quoted in Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 60). Aftersome experience 
the factors (1616) mention quicksilver, good crooked, sword-blades, light coloured 
broad-cloths, ivory, lead, vermilion, coral, and pearls. Tin and Muscovy hides 
did not sell. (Bruce’s Annals, I., 171). Cases of strong drink (1617) are also 
mentioned. (Kerr, IX., 454). 


5. At Bantam, in Java an English factory was established in 1602. In 1619 
it was the greatest place of trade in the Indian seas. The English settlement at 
Bantam was not disturbed either in 1621, when Acheen was given up, or in 1623, 
when they lost their hold on the spice islands ; so important was Bantam to the 
English that until 1630 it was independent and a presidency. Jn 1630 it was made 
subordinate to Surat. It remained with the English, til] in 1682, the Dutch took 
possession of it, transfering its trade to their own head-quarters at Batavia-Milburn’s 
Or. Com., I., XVL, and H. 353. 


6. Kerr, IX., 170. 


_. 7. Roe, in Kerr, TX., 253. This was one of the provisions of Roe’s treaty 
with prince Khurram—-Sce above, p. 19 foot note No. 4. (Typed page). 
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‘Chief of the Honourable Company of English Merchants trading 
to the East,! and with the increase of trade additions were 
made to the strength of the Surat factory. In 1638 there were at 
Surat from twenty to twenty-four merchants and officers, and 
once a year the agents of eight subordinate factories came to 
render an account to the president at Surat. In 1642 the factory 
was fortified?; In 1646 its quick stock was valued at £ 83,600*; 
and in 1664 it is said, for space and furniture, to have excelled all 
houses in Surat except the Dutch factory. As early as 1623 
the president of the English factory had begun to adopt con- 
siderable show. When he went out a banner and a saddle- 
horse were carried before him, and with him went a company of 
Indian servants armed with swords, shields, bows and arrows.’ 


The leading events® connected with the Dutch trade at 
Surat at this time have been detailed above, either in the general 
history, or in connection with the record of the English company. 
The chief provisions in their charter of 1618 were : (i) that their 
trade was to be free from any special custom-house exaction ; 
(ii) that their merchants were=net to be molested ; (iii) that 

















1. Anderson’s English in Western India; 74) The use of the titles, chief and 


President, seems to have been changed from time to time. 


2, Mandelslo, 145. The cight subordinate factories were : four in Guiarat; 
Ahmedabad, with an agent and six ; Cambay, Baroda and Broach, each with an 
agent and four. The other factories were: Agra, with an agent and six Masuli- 

atam, with fifteen ; and Dabul on the Konkan coast, with two ; and in Persia 
spahan, with an agent and eight. In 1638, on the departure of president Meth- 
wold, fifty English merchants met together at Surat. Of these, besides Methwold 
and his successor Tremling, there were five consult of different places in India, 
three ministers, two doctors and twenty-five merchants. 


3. Bruce’s Annals [., 393. 


4. Milburn’s Or. Com. 1., XXVI; 


5. Dela Valle’s letters, 1.,42. Of the inner life of the factory at this time a 
few details are preserved. At first. some of the company’s servants brought 
out their wives with them, But to this Roe strongly objected, telling Steele 
(1617) that he must live frugally and like a merchant, and send home 
his wife. (Kerr, 1X., 356). The company adopted Roe’s views, and, 
till the middle of the century, there would seem to have been no English ladies in 
Surat. De la Valle (1623), whose wife was with him could not stay at the English 
lodge, because the president was not married. Mandclslo (1638) speaks of the 
president and one or two of the merchants drinking toasts to their wives in 
England. 


In 1638 the factory would seem to have been well managed The company’s 
servants showed ‘admirable respect to the president’ and the establishment was 
conducted ‘in excellent order,’ each man having his regular work assigned to him, 
About fifteen merchants and others dined together in the middle of the day and 
again there was a supper at night. The routine of an ordinary day was-prayers 
at 6 AM. ; dinner at mid-day, to which about fifteen merchants sat down ; prayers 
again at 8- "P. M. and then supper, at which the president did not appear. Tea was the 
ordinary drink, but on Fridays Spanish wine and pale punch made of brandy, rosc- 
‘water, Citron-juice, sugar (and water) were allowed, On Sundays there was an extra 
service and sermon. But part of the day was generally spent, at one of the gardens 
in shouting at the mark, or other amusements. ---Mandelslo, 145, 


6. Miiburn’s Or, Com. IJ., 370. The chief events in the history of the Dutch 
company, not directly connected with Surat, were, 1596, the original company trades 
to Sumatra and Java ; 1602, the rival Dutch companies unite ; 1602-1614; the 
Dutch fight with the Portuguese i in the eastern islands ; 1619, Batavia is made the 
Dutch head-quarters ; 1623, the English are driven out of the Moluccas ; 1658, 
the Dutch get possession of Ceylon.. 
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CHAPTER 2‘ their chief was to decide disputes ; and (iv) that no one was to 
i 
History be compelled to become a Musalman. 
Musiim PrRIop 





On gaining a footing at Surat the Dutch determined to make 
the settlement in that city their chief factory in Hindustan, and 
next to Batavia, the head-quarters of their commerce in the 
east. Under Surat were placed fifteen subordinate factories. 
Of these, five, Gombroon, Bussorah, Lar, Schiras, and Ispahan, 
were in Persia; one, Mocha, in Arabia ; and nine in India, at 
Vengurla, Agra, Ahmedabad, Cambay, Broach, Baroda, and 
Sirkhej. These factories did not, however, long remain under 
the director of Surat. Persia was subordinate for eleven years 
only (1622-33). Then the smaller settlements were administered 
from Gombroon, and Gombroon placed directly under Batavia. 
Mocha, after remaining under Surat for sixty-six years (1620-1686), 
was made subordinate to Batavia. Of the Indian factories 
Broach alone remained under Surat. Vengurla was in 1677 
handed over to the commandar of Malabar. The other settle- 
ments were gradually withdrawn, Cambay, Sirkhej, and Baroda 
before 1670 ; Agra in 1716 ;.and, Ahmedabad in 1774.2 


As regards conditions prevailing in the company’s affairs 
at Surat it must be stated that the remoteness of a central authority 
led to the prevalence of corruption and no ports jn company’s 
employ were then considered so lucrative as those in the Western 
Quarters a term applied in those days more particularly to Surat, 
and the Persian and Arabian factories, There was private trading 
on the part of company’s servants and it was impossible to check 
it in spite of occasional inspection from the headquarters at 
Batavia.* 


Dutch ships reached Surat from Batavia at the end of August 
or in October. After unloading and taking in fresh cargo, they 
were sent to Persia about January, returning to Batavia in March‘. 
The imports at Surat were lead, quicksilver, cinnabar, ivory, tin, 
copper, cumeta, cloves, nutmegs, maces, pepper, and porcelain. 
During this time the position of the Dutch in Surat was as high, 
if not higher than the position of the English. Their lodge 
was as grandiose as the English factory ; and when he went 











1. During little more than a century (1618-1729) the Dutch found it necessary 
to renew their charter no fewer than twenty-cight times, paying on each occasion 
considerable sums for the fresh grant of privileges. Their charter was confirmed 
in 1618, 1631, 1632, 1633, twice in 1634 in 1638, thrice in 1643, once in 1645, in 1650 
in 1654, in 1657, four times 1662, in 1664, in 1690, in 1709, six times in 1712, and once 
in 1729 when the plot of land on river bank, between the outer and inner walls, still 
called the Walanda Bandar, or Dutch wharf, was granted to them to build and store 
merchandize. (Stavorinus’ Voyages (1774), HJ., 101). This and the changes 
introduced from time to time in the customs rates show how entirely the Delhi 
emperors felt themselves free to alter or cancel the charters granted by their prede- 
cessors. 

2. Stavorinus (1774), HT., 110. The Dutch had also (1638) a factory at 
Rander,—Mandelslo, 61. 


3. Cambridge's History of India, Vol. V, pp. 57-58, 
4. Baldaeus (1660-1680), in Churchill, HL, 514. 
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abroad the director’s retinue was as large and gay as that of the 
English president. Unlike the English many of the Dutch factors 
were married!. 


In 1620 Admiral Beaulieu, trading to Sumatra, sent an agent 
to the court of the Moghul to gain leave to establish a French 
house at Surat. He had found no market for his European 
goods at Sumatra, and seeing that the people of Acheen ‘could 
as little do without their rice as want their Surat cloth,’ he deter- 
mined, if possible, to established a French factory at Surat’, 
Beaulieu would seem to have succeeded in this attempt, as De 
la Valle, in 1623, mentions French merchants settled at Suwali>. 
But the French house at Surat did not prosper and a second 
attempt on a larger scale in 1642 also proved a failure. 


In 1611 the Portuguese, taking advantage of their friendship 
with Mukarab Khan, governor of Surat, and of the influence 
their envoys the Jesuits had at the emperor’s court, started a 
factory in Surat. No materials have been obtained to show the 
extent or character of the Portuguese trade at Surat. But the 
factory would seem to have been maintained during the whole of 
this period. In 1629 mention is made of an assistant agent at 
Surat. In 1630 two Portuguese officers went to Surat to discuss 
with the Moghuls measures for driving away the other Europeans 
from Surat, Broach, and Cambay. In 1653 the head of the 
Portuguese house in Surat got leave to hoist one flag on the 
factory, and to carry another before him when he went out. 
At the same time his title would seem to have been changed 
from factor to director’. 


In spite of the frequency of Mahratta raids upon Surat, 
and the growing trade of its rival Bombay, Emperor Auragnzeb’s 
reign (1658-1707), except the few years of disorder at its close, 
was a time of increasing wealth and importance to Surat. The 
silting of the head of the Gulf of Cambay, the disturbed state of 
the north of Gujarat, and the destruction of Diu by the Muscat 
Arabs in 1670, combined to concentrate Gujarat trade in Surat. 
At the same time its consequence as the “gateway to the holy 


places of Arabia” was increased by the strong religious fecling 





1. De la Valle and Herbert, quoted by Anderson, 45. 
2, Beaulieu’s Voyage, in Harris’ Travels, I., 243. 


3. De la Valle, I., 22. This was not the first attempt of the French to es- 
tablish trading relations with Gujarat. As early as the year 1527, a French ship 
with 49 Erenchmen came to Diu. But on Janding they were scized by order of king 
Bahadur (1526-1536), and put to death. (Faria, In Kerr, VI., 231). Some years 
later (1537) Francis |. tried to induce his subjects to start a trade with India, but 
without success.-- Macpherson, 254. 


4. It appears from an order issued by the king of Portugal to the Portuguese 
viceroy. that in 1618 the captains of Portuguese ships traded privately from Surat 
to Japan and China.—Arch. Port Orient. Fas., 6., 1145. 


5. Chronista de Tissuari, 75-76 ; and Tirocinio Litterario, No. 8 (1862). 
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among Indian Musalmans fostered by the emperor.' The points 
of chief importance in the history of this time are (i) connection 
of the Sidhis of Janjira with Surat ; (ii) injuries caused to the 
city by Maratha raids ; (iii) growing importance of its European 
trade. 


The Sidhi chief of Janjira? who had to face the continuous 
attacks of the Maratha power under Shivaji, was unable to hold. 
his own and could no longer expect any support from his master, : 
the king of Bijapur. He therefore turned for help to the Moghul 
subhadar of the Deccan. By virtue of an arrangement reached, 
he ? was appointed in 1669 as the admiral of the Moghul fleet at 
Surat. He was to receive annually from Surat treasury hundred 
and fifty thousand rupees to equip and maintain his fleet to 
protect the Moghul merchant ships and the pilgrim traffic against 
pirates and to keep a watch on all enemies at sea. Thus began 
that long connection between the Siddis and Surat which lasted 
for nearly a century and ended in 1759 when the English under 
the East India Company succeeded to this office.* 


In 1664 Shivaji determined to attack Surat. To conceal 
his design, he formed two camps, one at Chaul’ and the other 
at Bassein. Shivaji himself started from his camp at Nasik about 
ist January 1664 and his men marched through Mahuli, Kohaj, 
Jawhar and Ramnagar, all the detachments uniting at Gandevi 
28 miles south of Surat on Tuesday Sth January. The news of 
his approach reached Surat like a flash of lighting, causing extreme 
terror and anxiety in every breast. _Many people left the town 
with their families for safety across the river. Surat castle then 
had a fort-wall not very strong while the town with the main 
populace and the business centre lay outside the walls. At night 
it was learnt that Shivaji had halted only five miles from 
Surat. Inayet Khan, the governor of the town, who had kept 
no troops for the protection of the town although he drew cash 
allowance for their expense, fled to the fort leaving the town at 
the invader’s mercy. Earlier Shivaji had sent special agents in 





1. The pains taken to provide and protect the Mecca pilgrim ships, the 
lighter custom dues paid by Musalman merchants, and (for a time their complete 
exemption from all customs rates, the temporary banishment (1669) of Wanias 
and bankers from Surat on account of a religious dispute between Musalmans and 
bat ve are instances of the special favours shown at this time to the follower 
of Islam. 


2. The community of Sidhis, or Indian Musalmans of Abyssinian descent, 
had their head-quarters at the island of Janjira, about forty-four miles south of 
Bombay. Several of them were in high military command under the king of Bijapur 
and one of them, Siddi Jawahar by name, was admiral of the Bijapur. fleet. This 
chief failed in an expedition against Shivaji, was suspected of treachery and put to 
death. In revenge for his death, Jawahar’s successor, bringing with him the whole 
of the Bueeee fleet, offered his services to Aurangzeb (1660-1661). Orme’s Hist. 
Frag., 10. 


3. His name is Siddi Sambul, his official designation being Yakutkhan. 
4. Commissariat: History of Gujarat, Vol. I], pp 172-173.. 


5. Chaul, now known as Revdanda, on the coast, twenty-four miles south 
of Bombay. 
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advance to inform the governor and the merchants of his intended 
arrival and assuring them that he meant no harm to anybody. 
He pointed out that he was at open war with the Emperor who 
had driven him out of his house and had appropriated all his 
treasure and belongings ; he was, therefore, in sore need of 
funds which he must obtain from those who had _ traded under 
the Emperor’s protection. He expected from Surat about Rs. 50 
lacs which could be easily subscribed by the wealthy merchants 
of the town. “‘If,” he said “‘you fail to comply, we shall have to 
use severe methods of collecting money such as plunder and 
arson for which responsibility will be yours.” Failing to get a 
satisfactory reply Shivaji arrived near the city at 11’ o'clock in 
the morning on Wednesday the 6th January, camping with his 
followers in a garden outside the Burhanpur gate. The English 
and the Dutch merchants resolved to defend their own factories 
at all costs, though these were open houses not built to stand an 
attack. They could easily have found a place of safety at Suwally 
on the coast, 10 miles west of Surat, but they resolved to take 
the risk and vigorously prepared for the defence by gathering 
about 200 men and procuring a few guns. These they mounted 
on the roofs to command the. broad streets. 


Soon after his arrival at Surat Shivaji sent for some local 
merchants. Failing to get anything from them by persuasive 
methods, he detained some of them as prisoners and gave orders 
for a general plunder. Next day cowardly  Inayetulla sent a 
young man to Shivaji with a pretended offer for peace. As 
conversation started he suddenly rushed at Shivaji with a concealed 
dagger. A Maratha body-guard struck off the assasins hand 
but the fellow hurled himself upon Shivaji whose clothes were 
stained with blood. The assassin was soon killed. The Maratha 
troops, being thus enraged, were about to start for a general 
massacre in the city ; but Shivaji sternly prohibited them from 
doing so. He resolved, however, to strike terror by calling in 
a few prisoners and cutting off either their hands or their heads. 
Anthony Smith who was one among them was fortunately excused 
as he was found to be a European. The town then was again 
plundered for three days and a number of houses were set on 
fire. ‘‘The fire turned the night into day and the smoke had 
turned day into night.’"' It is not possible to offer an accurate 
estimate of the amount Shivaji got in this manner but it must 
certainly have been above a crore of rupees?. He cared to 
collect only gold and silver, pearls and diamonds as he could 
not easily take away other things. On Saturday 9th January 











1. A Parsi gentleman named Rustum Manekji was present in Surat during 
the sack and gave relief to the distressed Parsis of the city. Healso paid Rs. 10,000 
to secure the release of the Parsis detained for ransom by the Marathas (Sarkar’s 
Shivaji page 102 Appendix). 


2. The amount is one million sterling according to Orme’s estimate. (Hist. 
Frag., 13). Thevenot, who was in Surat two years after the sack, gives 30,000,000 
livres or about £1,200,000. (Voyages, V. 87). So well did Shivaji show himself 
acquainted with the treasures of Surat, that he was believed, before attacking the 
city, to have himself visited Surat in disguise and found out its rich houses. 
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he learnt that a Moghul force was coming rapidly for the rescue 
of the town. Shivaji therefore removed his camp from Surat on 
Sunday. Shivaji had no time and he had also no mind to over- 
come the resistance of the English and the Dutch and thus get 
a few lacs more when he could get more than enough without 
having to fight at all. At one stage, the English having extended - 
protection to a rich merchant near the factory by stationing troops © 
in his house, Shivaji sent a threatening message to Sir George. 
Oxenden, the English President, to which he replied in a resolute 
and defiant tone. Shivaji however did not care to take up the 
challenge as the main purpose of his visit had already been 
served.! Encouraged by the success of his first attack, and feel- 
ing the need of replenishing his scanty resources which were 
depleted in recapturing his dominions and forts from the Moghuls 
after his return from Agra, Shivaji suddenly arrived before the 
wall of Surat? at the head of a large force of 15,000 cavalry 
on 3rd Otober, 1670. Even before this, the dread of his possible 
arrival in 1669 had created panic and led the citizens to run away 
from the town. On this second occasion, the town was mercilessly 
subjected to plunder and fire.for three days and nearly half the 
town was reduced to ashes. The European traders were cautions 
enough and had removed their goods and treasure to the harbour 
of Suwally beyond Shivaji’s reach. The English factory at Surat 
was heroically defended against the attacks of the Mahrattas, 
who then turned to assault a Tartar sarai occupied by an ex- 
king of Kashgar who had recently arrived from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Another attempt on the part of the Mahrattas to attack the 
English factory did not make much effect. The Dutch ware- 
house was untouched. | As their Surat Resident writes “a mes- 
senger came from the invader to assure us that no harm would 
befall us if we remained quiet..and we gave him our assurances 
that we would not interfere either for or against him.” On 
the 5th of October two English agents waited on Shivaji in his 
tent outside the town with some presents of scarlet cloth, sword 
blades and knives. He received them in a nice manner telling 
them that the English and he were good friends and he would 
do the English no wrong.? On the same day about noon he 
suddenly retreated from the town towards Salher and Mubher, 
having collected a treasure worth 66 lacs of rupees ; but before 
he left the town he imposed an annual tribute of 12 lacs, threaten- 
ing to renew the attack in case of failure to pay it. The cautions 
and courageous attitude of the English on both the occasions, 
once in 1664 and again at this time, greatly impressed the people 
of the country, though at the same time it excited suspicion both 
at Surat and at the imperial Court that the “‘the Christian nations 
had made a league with Shivaji when he was here.” 


1. Sardesai’s ‘New History of the Marathas’ Vol. { pages 146-148. 
2. Aurangzeb had caused a wal! to be built after Shivaji’s raid of 1664. 


x Sarkar’s Shivaji page 172. 
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The effect of these raids and above all the constant rumours 
about them, resulted in almost complete destruction of the trade 
of Surat. For several years after Shivaji’s withdrawal the town 
used to throb with panic every now and then, whenever any 
Mahratta force came within a few day’s march of Surat. Only 
a week after his departure there was a rumour that he had reached 

: Peint (Nasik district) a place about 75 miles from Surat. At 
‘once there was a general exodus and the town was changed from 
a busy’ port into the deathlike quiet of a desert. At the end 
of November and again about the 10th of December, the alarm 
was revived. For some time there was ‘utter confusion and 
there was neither governor nor government for the town. In 
June, 1672 Shivaji’s general Moropant Pingle demanded chauth 
and threatened a visitation if the payment was refused. There 
were panics again in October, 1672, September 1673 and October 
1674 resulting in almost complete destruction of the trade and 
financial prosperity of the town.’ In 1676 the Mahrattas 
captured the fort of Parnera (near Bulsar), about forty-eight 
miles south of Surat and thus_for.the first time established them- 
selves permanently in southern Gujarat. In 1679, 1680 and 
1684 the Mahrattas again appeared before the walls of Surat, 
but they seem to have failed to make their way in the city.? 
For about twelve years the city. would seem to have been free 
from Mahratta attacks till, in 1696, it was disturbed by the news 
that Rajaram’s troops had advanced within fifty miles. The 
governor of Surat was on the alert. The town fortifications 
were strengthened and the Mahrattas, after remaining for some 
time near the city, were forced to retire? In 1699, however, 
Khanderao Dabhade was sent to collect Chauth from Baglan 
and Surat which he successfully did. In the last years of the 
emperor’s reign the power of the Mahrattas was on the increase. 
Towards the close of 1702 a Mahratta army advanced within 
eighteen miles of Surat. Early in 1703 they came still nearer 
the city, burnt the suburbs and besieged the town, demanding 
one-fourth of the revenue as the price of their retreat. The 
Europeans retired to their factories and took up arms for their 
defence, endeavouring at the same time, by every good office, 
to conciliate the Mahrattas.4 Towards the close of 1705 the 
Mahrattas once more appeared before Surat, and in April 1706 
for nine days invested the city. By throwing out entrenchments*® 


1, Sarkar’s Shivaji 175. 


2. In 1680 and 1684 so great was the alarm in Surat that the European mer- 
chants sent their treasure on board of their ships and the people of the town began 
to move to Suwali. Orme’s Hist. Frag. 89 and 146. 


3, Bruce’s Annals, III., 186. 


* The Marathas seem to have left Surat in February. (Commissariat : 
History of Gujarat, Vol! HI., pp. 210-11.) 


4. Bruce’s Annals, III., 521. 


5. Bruce’s Annals, LI., 494 and Ham. New Act (1690-1720) I., 164. These 
scones were the beginning of the outer walls. But the work of building the walls 
was not actually begun for seven years later. 
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beyond the walls, the progress of the besiegers who were poorly 
supplied with cannon was stayed and the town preserved. But 
the blockade was continued for several weeks, and before the 
Mahrattas finally retired (May 23rd) the prices of necessaries 
had risen from two to three hundred per cent. 


Surat in the latter part of the seventeenth century was a : 
thickly peopled town, with a population estimated at 200,000 
souls. Compared with former times, its appearance was in 
many respects improved. The town walls were now of brick 
instead of mud. The city had been increased by the establish- 
ment of three new suburbs*, An idga, or Muhammadan place of 
prayer, had been built, and a garden laid out in one of the suburbs. 
Of public buildings are noticed (1673-1681) the custom-house, 
‘with a good front’, and over against the custom-house the mint, 
with a ‘stately entrance, in itself a large town of office."* Several 
mosques were built from time to time. But of these, only two, 
with long spires, were (1673-1681) objects of any special interest’. 
In the style of private buildings there was some improvement. 
There were (1673-1681) very many‘ lofty houses, some of them, 
a century afterwards, described as having gardens filled with the 
most beautiful flowers, subterraneous chambers contrived against 
the intense heat prevailing through part of the year, and saloons 
where fountains were playing in basins of marble.’ On the 
other hand, the houses of the common people were still mean 
in appearance, ‘the walls only of bamboos, placed a foot apart 
with reeds woven through them, and their covering palm leaves,’ 
The streets though (1690)in many places ‘of a convenient breadth’, 
were on the whole ‘some too narrow,’ unpaved, and in an 
evening, especially near the-market-place so thronged that it was 
not easy to pass. No attempt would seem to have been made to 





1. Ham. New Act., I, 164. 


2. These suburbs were : (i) Ghastipura built by Cheyas-ud-din, governor, 
1667. (ii) Salabatpura, built by Salabat Muhammad Khan, governor, 1687. (iii) 
Begampura, built by a sister of the emperor Aurangzeb, who lived in Surat between 
1698 and 1707. 


3. The idga was built in 1687, The garden, known as the Begum’s garden, 
was made by Aurangzeb’s sister Jahanara Begum, the founder of Begumpura. 
In later days the garden was one of the pleasure resorts of the people of Surat. 
(Commissariat : History of Gujarat, Vol. 11, 364). 

4. Fryer, 98. 

5. Fryer, 99. These two mosques would seem to have been close together 
near the city wall (now the inner wath), and not far from the governor's palace on the 
site of the present Kawasji hospital. The towers are said to have been thrown 
down in the great storm of 1782.--Munshi Abdul Hakim. 


6. The builders of these large houses were, as a rule, Muhammadan merchants, 
though a Parsi, broker to the king of Bantam, is said (1673-1681) to have ‘turned 
outside of his pockets on a sumptuous house, a specious fabric, but ill contrived.’ 
(Fryer, 92). The Wanias (1690) continued to Live in cells or sheds, partly from their 
love of frugality partly through fear of the avarice of the Moghul. (Ovington, 
216). As to the number of large houses there is some difference of opinion, as, 
according to Careri (1695), there were not more than twelve good houses belonging’ 
to French, English, Dutch and Muhammadans.-—-Churchill, IV., 18. 


7. Abbe Raynai (1780), U., 34, 


8. Stone, bricks, and mortar were dear (1690) ; so wood, brought from 
Daman, was much used..—Ovington, 216. ~~ fe. 
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keep the strects clean. They were (1680) in many places ‘over- 
spread with the excrement of men and beasts.”2__ Fryer (1673-1681) 
wonders that a city ‘whose people make the streets opposite 
their dwellings a dung-hill should never have been visited by 
the plague.’ 


: Within a year or two after Fryer left Surat the city was visited 
by the plague. The first outbreak was in 1684, and for six years 
it raged without interruption. But though during this time the 
city was never entirely free from the disease, at different seasons 
of the year the attacks varied in intensity. Lulling during the 
rainy months (June to September) the epidemic broke out with 
fresh fierceness in October, and again abating during the greater 
part of the cold and hot scasons raged with renewed fury towards 
the end of May. The death-rate at times on a very modest cal- 
culation, amounted to three hundred a day. As late as 1689 
no Englishman had been attacked.? 


The form of administration remained unchanged. During 
this period sixteen officers held the post of civil governor of the 
city, giving on an average a term of about three ycars to each.? 
The governor had a body of troops 1,500 strong in his pay.* In 
civil matters the governor of the city was helped by the Musalman 
judge, or kaji, and by the public recorder, or wakvanis. For 
managing the customs there was a port officer, or shahbunbar, 
who appeared at the custom-house at certain times to mark the 
goods as they were passed.*. The charge of the town in criminal 
matters was entrusted to.a police magistrate, or kotwal. This 
officer had a guard of soldiers but had no capital powers. Three 
times during the night at nine, twelve, and three o’clock the 
kotwal went the rounds of-the.city...The police arrangements 





1. Ovington, 316. Fryer, 113. 


2. Ovington, 347-348. This would scem to have been plague and not cholera. 
Between 1684 and 1696 Persia as well as India was visited by the plague. At 
Bussorah, in 1691 a pestilence raged so violently that more than 80,000 pcople 
died, and the rest fled. (Ham. New Act., I., 84). In Western India, besides at 
Surat, several outbreaks of plague are about this time recorded. At Goa, in 1684, 
Sultan Mosam’s army was attacked and 500 men died a day (Orme’s Hist. Frag. 
142) ; at Bombay, in 1690 a pestilential disorder reduced the garrison to thirty- 
five English soldiers (Bruce’s Annals III., 94) ; at Basscin, in 1695 its ravages had 
depopulated one-third of the town (Gemelli Careri, in Churchill, 1V, 190) ; at Tatha 
in Sind, in 1696, 80,000 peuple dicd of the plague and above one-half of the city 
was desolate and left empty. Hamilton New Act., f., 123. 


3. The following list gives the names and dates of the civil governors of 
Surat, clerks of the crown, or mutsadi between 1658 and 1707 ; Inait Khan (1658- 
1664) ; Rait Khan (1664) ; Muhammad Beg Khan (1666) ; Cheyas-ud-din Khan 
(1667) ; Zeimulad-ud-din Khan (1669); Mukhtar Khan (1671); Moat Anird 
Khan (1673) ; Aitmel Khan (1675) ; Kartalab Khan (1677) ; Aitbar Khan (1680) ; 
Shahamat Khan (1683) ; Mirza Sheikh Alla (1685) ; Salabat Muhammad (1687) ; 
Nayabat Khan (1690) ; Dilawar Khan (1693) ; and Niyat Khan (1701-1707). 


4. Of these men (1673) some were armed with matchlocks, others with swords 
or javelins. There was a troop of 200 horse with quivers full of arrows at the, 
bows of their saddles, lances at their right stirrup, and swords of an unwieldly bulk 
bucklers hanging over their shoulders, and their bows curiously and strongly made 
with horn, and for that reason better in drv than in wet weather. Fryer, 99. 


5. Fryer, 98. 
7201—15 
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were effective, tumults seldom happened,’ and serious crimes 
were so rare that during the twenty years preceding 1690 no one 
had suffered a capital punishment.? Criminals were beaten by 
blows of a stick and were sometimes punished in the street. To 
prevent crime in the country near Surat was the work of a separate 
officer called faujdar. He was allowed soldiers and servants 
under him to traverse the country, to look after the highways, 
to hunt out the robbers, and keep all suspected places quiet and 
safe for passengers.? Of the commandant of the castle, Ovington 
(1690) writes, “under the appearance of a high commander, he 
is a real prisoner, laid under a strict engagement never to pass 
beyond the walls of his castle.” The term of the commandant’s 
power seldom stretched beyond three years in all.* 


During this period, from time to time, changes took place 
in the rates of customs levied from the different classes of mer- 
chants. In 1664, in reward for their gallant defence against 
Shivaji, Aurangzeb reduced the rate of custom dues charged to 
the English and Dutch from 34 to 2 per cent.° With regard to 
the amount of revenue collected, it was estimated (1666) that the 
dues charged on goods imported by.sea amounted to a yearly 
sum of Rs. 12,00,000°. If this estimate is correct, the resources 
of the city towards the close of this period must have considerably 
fallen off, as in the detailed financial statement given in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the revenue from the city and mint is entered 
at Rs. 3,75,000’. According to the same statement, details of 
which are given below, exclusive of the amount recovered from 














1. Excepting of course, the occasions of panic caused by the fear of 
Mahratta raids. 


2. According to Ovington (1690) the cause of this freedom from crime was not 
so much the efficient police as ‘the inoffensive conversation of the gentile Indians 
who are very apt to receive, but seldom give an abuse.’ “This,” he adds, “keeps 
them at a distance from all heinous crimes, and for petty failures a drubbing is a 
sufficient atonement to public justice.”’-——-230. 


3. Ovington, 232. 
4. Ovington, 217. 


5. This concession would seem not to have been continued for any great 
length of time. In 1669 (Anderson, 156) Hindus paid five per cent and Christians 
four per cent. Tf this is correct, it may perhaps refer to Armenian Christians. That 
it did not apply to European Christians appears from a statement of 
Orme’s (Hist. Frag., 96), that in 1680 Aurangzeb raised the import duty on 
European articles from two to three and a half percent. Again about the 
same time, Aurangzeb would seem to have allowed Musalmans to trade free of dues, 
as Fryer (1673) says, “the revenues were somewhat fallen off of late through the 
Moghul too fondly, in a religious vanity, granting immunity to the Musalmans.” 
(98). Hamilton, writing in the beginning of the eighteenth century, says, “‘Muham- 
madans pay two per cent., Christians three and a quarter per cent, and Hindus 
five per cent,”—-Ham. New Act., I., 164 


6. Thevenot, V., 81. 


7. Itis difficult to say to what year the detailed financial statements in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi refer. Apparently they are the current revenue (1748-1762) 
recovered when the author wrote. But since, as carly as 1725 the revenues of the 
districts round Surat were collected by the Marathas, these statements must have 
been taken from some earlier accounts. The reasons for attributing them to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, are : (i) that the total agrees tolerably closely 
with thirteen lakhs of rupees, the total given by Hamilton in his New Account I., 
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the city, the districts under Surat yielded a yearly revenue of 
Rs. 8,61,590. 











The financial details given in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi appear from the following 
abular statement :— 


STATEMENT OF THE REVENUES OF THE SURAT GOVERVORSHIP ABOUT 1700-1710 


arr Yearly revenue in 
Name of sub-division So a ee 








Dams Rs 
1. City and mint . vi wes “a3 See .«- 1,50,00,000 3,75,000 
2 poe. Ma ae i ode asi .  41,67,550 1,04,190 
3. Rander ... nes ie és ae = ae 2,65,000 6,620 
4. Amroli... iee ee cs ae oe .. 15,40,000 38,500 
5. Bulsar .. on oe ae aa aoe . -35,77,000 89,430 
6. Chikhli.. 338 i Po as ahs .  16,00,000 40,000 
7. Marasrah (?) sa wis 6,70.000 16,750 
8. Barnoliand Momlah (Bardoli and Mota) ee ies 5,00,000 12,500 
9. Ghandevi (Gandevi) . ice .. 23,00,000 57,500 
10. Hanosar(?) ... ise oe bt na = 1,00,000 2,500 
11. Malur (Walod) a 3b; ws me 3,94,893 9,870 
12. Ghadkah or Khadkah @) hh, a 1,40,917 3,520 
13. Sahbrat (2) : 1,60,000 4,000 
14, Malwarah (Walwara) vi sft if sis 1,98,288 4,960 
15. Anawal . Le 7 nhs ae 50,200 1,250 
16. Lohari (Buhari) - - we i tal i 1,00,000 2,500 
17. Nabiah or Baniah @) .. by an dz. .. 15,44,000 38,600 
18. Sarbhon ... oe 7 ot Ea oe 12,25, 000 30,620 
19, Kherod. (Karod) oie A A es ne 6.92,000 17,300 
20. Sosah (Supa) ... re fh a ose ... 16,40,000 41,000 
21. Mhowah (Mahuwa) ... aft s bec 8 7,50,320 18,760 
22. Biadrah Syne ve = ite aa. Se 8,36,325 20,910 
23. Kos(?). oF ak A: us ee 1,20,320 3,010 
24. Barjul al bee oa Ay ais sig w. 53,77,371 1,34,430 
25, Talari(Telari) .. ae ts = w sek 4,96,000 12,400 
26. Kamerj .. al as We = ..  19,35,000 48,380 
27, Nausari (Navsari) re ta 7. a. ig 6,03,200 15,080 
28. Taleshwar (Tadkeshwar) ae fe vee .. 34,80,278 87,010 


Total ... 4,94,63,662 12,36,590 








149, as the average Surat revenues for the fifteen years ending 1705, and (ii) that 
after the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, the Surat revenues rapidly fell off. According 
to Hamilton, the total of thirteen lakhs collected from three sources : (i) customs 
at the rate of two per cent from Muhammadans, three and a quarter from Christians, 
and five from Hindus ; (ii) land-tax of three-fourths of the crop paid in kind ; and 
(iii) poll-tax of about one crown a head.—Ham. New Act, I, 149 and 164. 


Note :-—40 dams=1 rupec. 


The territory known as the Surat athavisi, or governor-ship of twenty-eight sub- 
divisions, may be roughly described as the lands that lie between the Kim and the 
Damanganga rivers, and west of the Rajpipla, Bansda, and Dharampur states. 
It is difficult to determine what twenty-eight sub-divisions were originally included 
in Surat governorship. The map of the Surat athavisi, prepared in 1816, shows all 
lands south of the Kim, dividing the whole areca into thirty-one administrative sub- 
divisions as follows :— 


J. North of the Tapi river. 


British Gaekwar 
1. Olpad 7} 1. Wasravi 
2. Tadkeshwar f Modern Mandvi 2. Galla 
3. Mandvi 
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allowed to lie at Suwali, but were forced to remain off the bar, 
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Among the Indian merchants of Surat there were during 
the seventeenth century men of every great wealth’. Of these 
(1673), some had their head-quarters at Surat ; others, though 
only agents for trading houses in the interior, ‘bore a port equal 
to the European companies’*. The rich Musalman and Parsi 
merchants lived in great style. But the Hindus, however much 
money they might have, strove to conceal it, living frugally and 
keeping their dealings as secret as possible. This may partly: 
have been done from fear of the exactions of the Musalman 
officers. But it was probably to some extent their own choice, 
as at times they would seem to have openly made great display 
of wealth, loading their wives and children with ornaments, 
and spending large sums on the occasions like marriages and 
deaths in their families?, Of the skill of the Hindu merchants 
of Surat, Ovington (1690) says, “by the strength of his brain 
only he will sum up accounts with equal exactness and quicker 
despatch than the readiest arithmetician can with his pen‘.” 


This was the time of Surat’s greatest commercial prosperity. 
It was (1695) ‘the prime mart of India, all nations of the world 
trading there ; no. ship sailing in the Indian ocean, but what 
put into Surat to buy, sell, or load.’5: The general course of its 
traffic was in most respects the same as in the previous period. 
At Surat itself some changes had taken place in the arrangements 
of the port. On account of the opportunity it gave for smug- 
gling, no vessels, except those belonging to Europeans, were 




















JI. Between the Tapi and the Damanganga rivers. 


British Gaekwar 
4, Chorasi 3. Kamrej 
5. Karod : 4. Timba 
6, Sarbhon Modern Bardoli 5. Balesar 
7. Walod 6. Wihara 
8 ena 7. pene 
9. Parcho 8. Maroli 

10. Supa Modern Jalalpor 9. Telari 


11. Chikhali 10. Mahuwa 
12. Balsar 11. Wisanpur 
13. Parnera \ Modern Bulsar 12. Gandevi 
14, Bhutsar ‘ 13. Walwara 
15. Bagwara \ Modern Pardi 14. Wewal 
15, Antapor 
16. Anawa} 


1. In 1664 two families in Surat are said to have been the richest merchants 
in the world. (Orme’s Hist. Frag., 13). One Hindu merchant (1666) was calculated 
to be worth at least eight millions. (Thev., V., 46). This is probably livres, and so 
would represent about £333, 333 (see Abbe Raynal, Il. 29); and in the shop of 
another Hindu, Shivaji (in 1664) is said to have found twenty-two pounds weight of 
strung pearls. (Thev. V., 86). The English brokers are said (1690) to have been 
worth from 15 to 30 lakhs of rupees. (Oving. (319) Towards the close of the 17th 
century, Mulla Abdu! Jafar had begun to trade. This merchant is said to have had 
nineteen ships laden with stock of his own, each of them worth from £10,000 to 
£25,000. (Ham. New Act., I., 148). In 1695 some of the merchants are said to 
have been rich enough to load any great ship out of one of their warehouses. Careri 
in Churchill IV 189. 


2. Fryer, 115. 
3. Ovington, 317-319. 4. Ovington, 279. 


5. Gemelli Careri, in Churchill, IV., 188. Ovington also (1689) calls it 
the most famed emporium of the Indian empire.—218. 
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where the dues were paid'. Again, instead of bringing goods 
from the ships to Surat by land in carts, towards the close of the 
century (1690) the ordinary practice would secm to have been to 
unload the cargoes of great ships into hoys, yachts, and:country 
boats, which at that lime were said to pass up the Tapi with 
‘great convenience and expedition.”? In Surat (1690) the forcign 
merchants laid out their bales in the castle green and prepared 
them as loadings for their ships. Near the market-place, especially 
of an evening, the local dealers thronged, standing in the streets 
with silks and stuffs in their hands or on their heads.2 Thevenot 
(1666) thus sums up the articles of trade in the Surat market:— 
All kinds of Indian cotton goods, all the wares of Europe and of 
China ; diamonds, rubies, pearls, and all other kinds of precious 
stones; musk, amber, myrrh, incense, manna, sal ammoniac, 
quicksilver, lac, indigo, and the red dye ruinas, and all kinds of 
Indian and other eastern drugs‘. 


As in earlier times, the chief articles of export (1690) were 
agates, carnelians, desks, cabinets, and boxes neatly polished 
and embellished, silks, velvets;:taffetas, satins, -and cotton cloth. 
Next to the manufacture “of cloth, ‘one of the most important 
industries of Surat at this time, would seem to have been ship- 
building. In 1688 mention is made of ‘a very comely stout ship 
over one thousand tons being built in the river at Surat ; and the 
ship carpenters are said to be able to take the model of any English 
ship in all the curiosity of its building as exactly as if they had been 
the first contrivers.6 As to the ordinary profits of trade, Oving- 
ton says that (1690) in the trade betwecn Surat and China, profits 
ofone hundred percent were to be made, and that by simply 
sending out silver and bringing back gold a profit of twenty-five 
per cent might be cleared. With regard to the rates of interest, 
money could be borrowed by Englishmen of credit and esteem 
on private security at twenty-five per cent, this rate including all 
risk of loss at sea’. 








1. Thevenot, V., 78. 

2. Ovington, 218. Some account of the state of the river is given under 
the head Tapti, pp. 12-14. in 1666 there is said to have been so little water on 
the bar that, except at spring-tides, ships even unladen could not pass up the 
river. At spring-tides they came opposite Surat, especially when they wanted 
repairs. (Thevenot, V., 78) Again (1673) the Tapti is said at spring-tides to bear 
ships of one thousand tons burden up to Surat walls. But because of the sands, 
the ships had first to unload. (Fryer 1681), 106. 


3. Ovington, 216-217. 


4. Thevenot, V., 53. ‘Tavernier (1642-1666) gives the same account of 
Surat trade. (Harris ; Voyages, II., 350), On the subject of the import of money, 
_ Fryer (1673) says, ‘though treasure is not the growth of this country, yet the 
innate thrift of the gentile, the small occasion of foreign expenses, and the humour 
of laying up their talent in a napkin, buries the greatest part of the treasure of 
the world in India.”—-Fryer, 112. 


5. Ovington, 218—Indigo is said to have been more in demand than ever. 
Raw cotton was now exported in some quantity, and as early as 1684 attention 
was turned to the pressing of it into bales.—Anderson, 76. 


6. Ovington, 200 and 280. In one passage Muscat Arabs, and in another 
Parsis, are mentioned as ship-builders. 


7. Ovington, 389-391. 
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CHAPTER 2 Of European settlers the four most important were the 
History English, Dutch, French, and Portuguese. The history of the 
Mustim Pertop. English company at Surat during the reign of Aurangzeb contains 
English in Surat, *¥° sections,—the first of twenty-seven years from 1657 to 1684, 
1657-1684. When Surat was still the chief English settlement in India ; and 
the second, of twenty-three years when, partly owing to the 

growing importance of Bombay, and partly because of the dis- 

orders at Surat, the importance of their establishment in that city 

declined. Jn 1657 the English company at Surat, fearing an 

increased competition from private merchants, made all possible 
retrenchments. The grant of the charter of 1657 restored 

confidence and Surat again became the head of all English 

factories, including Madras and Bantam.! The President at 

Surat was to have a special charge over the factories of Ahmedabad, 

Tatta and Rajapur; (on the Malbar coast) whether in addition 

factories were to be maintained at Agra and Lucknow was left 

to his discretion.* Unfortunately at this time on account of the 

disturbances caused by the sons of Shah Jahan, trade at Surat was 
unfavourable.2? In 1661, by the grant of the fresh charter, the 

affairs of the company were placed on a firm footing. But trade 

was not prosperous and, with the exception of Agra and Ahmed- 

abad and Gombroon in Persia, it was thought well to confine 

the company’s trade to the Malabar coast, Madras, Surat, and 

Bantam.3 In reward for the brave defence of their factory 

against Shivaji (1664), the emperor granted the English for one 

year entire remission of customs, a boon worth Rs. 25,000, and 

afterwards an abatement of one per cent in the rate levied. On 

the other hand, there was.at this time (1665-1667) war between 

the Dutch and the English; and the Dutch, sending strong 

fleets to western India, blockaded the mouth of the Tapi, and 

gaining a hold on the Malabar coast they had for a time a mono- 

poly of the pepper trade in,addition to the command of the 

produce of the finer spices. Tidings of the formation of a new 

French company added to the embarrassment of the English. 

In 1666, the war with the Dutch and French, the Moghul’s 

suspicions of English designs since their acquisition of Bombay, 

and the disturbances between Shivaji and Aurangzeb made trade 








1. Bruce’s Annals, I., 532. 
2. Bruce’s Annals, I., 541. 
*William Foster : English Factories in India (1655-60), p. 142. 


3. Bruce’s Annals, II., 108. In 1662 (March 19th) Sir George Oxenden 
was made president and chief director of affairs at Surat and all other factories 
in the northern parts of India from Ceylon to the Red Sea. (Bruce’s Annals, II., 
107). In 1662 the English troops that had been prevented by the Portuguese from 
taking possession of Bombay landed at Suwali. Their arrival caused so much 
alarm at Surat that the governor, threatening to destroy the English factory, 
forced them to re-embark. Orme’s Hist. Frag., 23. 


4. Bruce’s Annals, II., 145. The charter reducing the custom rates from 
three to two per cent would seem not to have been received till 1667—Bruce’s 
Annals, II, 217. 


5. Bruce’s Annals, Il, 163. Before war was declared Sir. G. Oxenden 
(1665) wrote: ‘“‘Unless a sufficient naval force is despatched from England to 
counterbalance the Dutch, it will be impracticable for the presidency at Surat to 
proceed with the trade of that port.""—Bruce’s Annals, II., 158. 
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‘precarious, if not hopeless.! But two years later (1668), by 
the transfer of the island of Bombay from the English Crown 

. to the English company, the company gained the position of 
independence they so much wished.2, From England instructions 
came that on the strength of the increase of their power the 
company were determined to ‘compete with the Dutch and resist 
them as far as their means would allow.’ The interest in Bantam 
‘was strengthened and subordinate factories were re-established at 
Karwar, Rajapur, Batticolo, Calicut and Acheen.3 


In the following year (1669) a council of eight members, 
five of whom where to be constantly resident at Surat, was chosen 
to assist the president. The president was to be governor of 
Bombay but was to stay at Surat. The management of the 
company’s affairs in England was vigorous, more goods were 
sent out, instructions were received to keep open the Persian 
trade at all costs, and by the establishment of the factory at 
Karwar the share of the English in the pepper trade was recovered. 
In 1670, seeing how exposed Surat was to the raids of the Marathas, 
the English merchants sent the most valuable part of their property 
to Suwali. More than once their factory was attacked, but on 
each occasion it was well and successfully defended. In the next 
year, besides Mahratta attacks, the company’s servants had to 
contend against the hostility of the governor and the rivalry of 
the French who, by their careless trading, seriously lowered the 
value of European goods and raised that of Indian products.® 
About this time (1673-1675), in addition to the reduction in the 
margin of profit, the Surat trade in several particulars became 
less advantageous’; the calicoes of the Coromandel coast were 
preferred to the’ picce-goods-of Surat ; West Indian competition 
was reducing the demand for-indigo ; and less lac was required, 
as wafers were taking the place of sealing wax.’ 


eS 2 ——. ~ —_ 


1. Bruce’s Annals, IT., 174. 


2. The chief events in the history of Bombay before this transfer were : 
Bombay received as part of Queen Katherine’s dower (1661). Portuguese re- 
fused to give it up (1662). Governed by an officer under the English Crown 
(1662-1668). Not paying, is handed over to the company (1668). 


3. Bruce’s Annals, II., 201-202. 


4, Bruce’s Annals, H., 252-254. The following details show the extent 
of the company’s trade at Surat at this period (1668-1673) : In 1668 six ships 
came from England with goods and bullion to the value of £130,000 ; in 1669, 
1,200, tons of shipping and stock valued at £75,000; in 1670, 1,500 tons of 
shipping ; in 1672, four ships with cargo valued at £85,000 ; and in 1673 stock 
and bullion to the value of £100,000. (Anderson, 150). The following details 
show the state of the company’s trade at Surat in 1670 : Dead stock, £18,151 
(Rs. 1,81,510) ; desperate debts, Rs. 86,500 ; good debts, Rs. 99,260 ; investment 
for providing goods, Rs. 2,62, 310 ; goods embaled ready for England 
Rs. 6,11,080 ; goods for sale, Rs. 1,30,040. Total £136,473 (Rs. 13,64,730) 
—Bruce’s Annals, I}., 287. 


5. Bruce’s Annals, If., 286. 


6. So far did this depression in trade go, that in 1675 in Surat European 
goods had fallen below cost price, and money could not be borrowed, while in 
ao the coarser Surat cloth was unsaleable.—Bruce’s Annals, 1J., 376 and 

83, 
7. Bruce’s Annals, II., 357. 
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Under these circumstances, in spite of a better year in 
1677, Surat was (1678) reduced to an agency, and the pay of the 
company’s servants lowered.t In 1681 Surat was, however, 
again raised to the rank of a presidency, and an attempt was 
made to revive the old route to Surat by way of Socotra, the 
Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. But owing to the competition 
of the Armenians this attempt failed. Meanwhile the profits. 
of the company were in 1680 reduced by an order of the 
emperor, raising import duties from two to three and a half per 
cent, an order which in 1682 was extendedto the importof bullion? 
In 1683 (November 3rd) the number of the company’s servants 
at Surat was increased by the arrival of the factors who in the 
previous year had been driven out of Bantam by the Dutch, 


At the time of the revival of the English interest in 1668, 
some changes were made in the character of the English trade 
with Surat. The factory in Bengal now competed more than 
formerly with western India, and orders were issued to ship 
saltpetre by way of Bengal instead of by Surat?. This would 
seem to have been one ofthe causes that led to the increased 
export of cloth from Surat to England, a change which raised 
up a new set of enemies to the company. In 1674, 1680, and 
1697, the weavers of silk and cotton cloth in England objected so 
fiercely to this importation of foreign cloth, that in 1701 an Act 
was passed ordering that no silk or cotton, cloth made in India 
was to be wor in England.*, Though in 1660, the company 
retired from the country or coasting trade in India, leaving it 
in the hands of its own servants, it continued for some time 
(1673) to be the custom for the ships from Europe, after they had 
unladen their cargoes’ at Surat, ‘to go down the coast and, calling 
at Rajapur for fine cloth, at,Karwar for coarse cloth and the 
weightiest pepper, and at Calicat for spice, ambergriz, granates, 
opium, and saltpetre, to come back to Surat before the caravans 
from up-country had arrived there with their wares.’® Another 
article of export was coffee which made its first appearance in the 
company’s sale lists at the beginning of 1660, This commodity 
was easily procurable at Surat whence there was a constant 
trade with the Red Sea ports. In the sea borne trade in tea 
from China also, supplies came to be procured from Surat and 
Madras as the intermediaries after the withdrawal of the English 
factors from Bantam in 1682.’ 





1. Bruce’s Annals, II., 421. Profits would seem to have greatly decreased, 
as in 1618 an order was passed that money was not to be taken up in India at 
more than six per cent. interest.—Bruce’s Annals, H., 461. 

2, Orme’s Hist. Frag., 96. 

3, Bruce’s Annals, II., 201. The first English settlement in Bengal was 
made in 1636 in consequence of the privileges granted to Surgeon Boughton. 

4, Milburn’s Or, Com., I., XL. 

5. These cargoes were (1669) chiefly green and red broad-cloth ; large 
proportion of copper, tin, lead, and alum ; smail quantities of vermilion, quick 
silver, and good ivory. —Bruce’s Annals, II., 265. 

6. Fryer, 86. 

7. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 111. 
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By 1683 the situation at Surat was becoming increasingly 
untenable. The roving bands of the Marathas kept western 
India in a state of turmoil and alarm and compelled Aurangzeb 
to start on his famous expedition to the Deccan. The Moghul 
Governor of Surat would not allow foreigners to raise their own 
garrison nor could ensure to them effective protection on land. 
The English factory in Surat, separated from the sea by fourteen 
miles of a river which was not easily navigable could not be 
effectively defended by sea. The company soon realised that 
safety for its position in the west could only be found under 
the guns of its ships. Accordingly in 1684 orders were received 
to transfer the chief seat of the company’s trade from Surat to 
Bombay. But at first, on account of the mutiny of troops at 
Bombay,! — d afterwards because of the war between the English 
and Moghul emperor, the actual transfer did not take place till 
1687. In 1685 instructions were received from England that the 
company meant to establish themselves in a position of inde- 
pendence in Bengal by capturing Chittagong, and in Bombay 
by ‘recovering Salsette and the other dependencies of Bombay 
originally ceded by the treaties between Charles If, and the 
crown of Portugal.’? Bombay was (1687) to be fortified in the 
strongest manner, and to become the capital of the company’s 
Indian possessions and the residence of the governor-general. 
The ships from Europe were to clear out of Bombay and not from 
Surat, and the trade with Surat, still the residence of an agent 
of factory was to be carried on through Bombay coasting 
vessels, taking English goods to Surat and bringing 
back the Gujarat exports. Sir John Child did not leave 
Surat for Bombay till 1687 ( April 25th). Some of the 
factors remained behind im Surat and on news of the 
capture of Musalman vessels by Child’s orders, were seized and 
imprisoned by the governor-of Surat. Sir John Child now 
drew up a statement of the grievances he complained of at 
Surat,‘ and to enforce his demands for redress, in 1688 (October 
9th) appeared at the mouth of the Tapi with an English fleet. 
This measure failed. The governor would not give up his pri- 
soners and Child was forced to retire. Child on his way back 
to Bombay, seized some ships belonging to the Siddi, and refusing 
to give them up, the Siddi landed in Bombay. Aurangzeb was 
at this time free to help the Siddi, and the English were forced 
to beg for peace (1689, December 10th). Their prayer was 
granted, and though treated with much dishonour and compelled 





to pay a fine of £ 15,000, the English in Surat were set free and 


1. The mutiny at Bombay broke out 27th December 1683 and ended 19th 
November 1684.-—-Bruce’s Annals, If., 541. 

2. Bruce’s Annals, I!., 558-561. By the home orders of 1685, Sir John 
Child had been made a baronet, and appointed captain-general and admiral of 
all the company’s forces by sea and land in northern India.—Bruce’s Annals, IT., 
552. 


3. Bruce’s Annals II., 661-612. 

4, The chief grounds of complaint were that the English were now charged 
34 per cent, instead of 2 per cent as formerly, that the govrnor gave them no ship 
in recovering their debts and that their garden and wharf had been taken from 
them : Hamilton. New Act J, 203-215. 
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CHAPTER 2 allowed to resume their work of trading (1690, April 4th),! 
History So much did the reputation of the English suffer by this war 
Musiim Prrion, that, as the Surat council wrote to the directors, “without a 
large supply of shipping, stock and servants, we can never regain 
the trade or benefits of former grants.”? After the close of 
Child’s war (1690) the English interest in Surat declined. In 
spite of their revenues the company was determined to continue 
their efforts to establish themselves as an independent power at 
Bombay. “The Moghul”, they wrote, “should see that the 
English company were no longer dependent on him for help and 
countenance in Surat. There werc other markets where his 
power did not reach. Ships loaded at Calicut and Karwar 
should sail from Bombay to Europe, and let the Surat traders 
see that goods were to be found in other parts of India besides 
Gujarat.” This show of independence on the part of the com- 
pany’s managers would seem to have yielded good results, The 
emperor treated the English with better consideration, granted 
a licence for the Bengal trade, and agreed to pay a sum of £ 8,000 
as compensation for the goods plundered from the English factory 
in Surat.3 After their re-establishment at Surat, affairs did not 
go well with the company. The war with France, the com- 
petition of private traders, and the vengeance taken by the governor 
of Surat on account of the excesses of European pirates, served 
to injure and depress the English trade.* In fact, exasperated 
by constant European piracies Aurangzeb had given orders to 
put a stop to all European trade ; but on the English, French 
and Dutch agreeing to act in concert to suppress piracy, he 
reversed them and informed the Surat governor to settle the 
matter in his own way.? 





In 1698 the company’s affairs suffered still more severely 
Company 1658. by the formation of a new) English company. In 1700 the 
. representatives of the new company, with Sir Nicholas Waite 
as their chief, arrived in Surat. There was much_ ill-feeling 
between the servants of the old, or London, and the new, or 

English companics. So far was this carried that Sir John Gayer 

(1700), the head of the old company, recommended that their 

factory should be withdrawn from Surat. The importance of the 

new company was for a time increased by the arrival of the 
ambassador, Sir William Norris. The chief object of this mission 

was to free the new company from any share in the responsibility 

for protecting the Surat trade against European pirates with 

which the London company was burdened. But this embassy 


% al During the whole of this time, the agent, Mr. Harris, and the other ser- 
vants of the company in Surat, remained ‘imprisoned in irons.'"—Bruce’s Annals, 

2. Bruce’s Annals, If., 642. Sir J. Child did not survive the defeat of his 
plans. He died 1690, February 4th. 


3. Bruce’s Annals, IIE., 96. 


4, In 1695 five of their ships were seized by the French (Bruce’s Annals, 
HL, 180) ; in 1693 trade was suspended at Surat on account of piracies (Bruce's 
Annals, HI., 146) ; in 1695 the factors were imprisoned, and kept in confinement 
till 1696 (June 17th) ( Bruce’s Annals, III, 189). 


5. Pirates of Malbar by Col. John Biddulph pages 52-53. 
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proved a failure, and was very costly.1 The Indian authorities 
while taking little interest in the controversy were naturally 
inclined to support the representatives of the older body ; and 
when at Surat the new company’s president Sir Nicholas Waite 
tore down the flag that floated over the rival factory it was at 
once replaced under a militaryguard sent by the Moghul governor.2 
Another device of the President of the new company for lessening 
the power of its rival in Surat was move successful. By suggesting 
that the members of the old company were connected with the 
excesses committed by the English pirates, by warnings that now 
at any time the old company might desert Surat leaving their 
debts unpaid, and by bribery, Sir Nicholas Waite procured an 
order from the Delhi court directing that Sir John Gayer and the 
other members of the London company should be seized. A 
force was accordingly sent by the Surat governor to Suwali and 
(1701, February) seizing Sir John Gayer, his wife, and several 
factors, brought them 1o Surat and for a time confined them in 
the governor’s house. Aftcr a fortnight the prisoners were 
transferred to their own factory. At first there were no fewer 
than [07 persons in confinement. But by the end of two years 
(1703, January) their number was reduced to twenty-two? 
During this time, though rationed as prisoners and unable to 
leave the factory walls, the company’s servants would seem to 
have been allowed to trade In 1703, in consequence of more 
piracies by English captains, the governor attempted to lay 
hold of the factors. But they defended the factory for twelve 
days, and the governor’s rage somewhat abating, they were 
allowed to remain in their former state of modified confinement. 
In England, in 1702 (July 22nd), the interests of the rival companies 
had been united by the grant of a charter of union. 
But at Surat the rivalry was. toe keen, to allow the members of 
tue different factories at once beginning to work comfortably 
together. In 1704, at Surat, orders were received appointing 
Sir John Gayer general in Bombay and Sir Nicholas Waite 
president at Surat. At the same time these orders contained 
the provision that should Gayer not be released within three 
months, Waite was authorized to act in Gayer’s place as general. 
Taking advantage of this provision, Waite left Surat for Bombay 
and acted there as general till 1707, when he was dismissed from 
the service.5 Before leaving Surat in 1704, Waite is said, instead 








1, The charges are said to have amounted to £80,000, Norris, fretted with 
the delays and worries of his mission, left India broken in health, and died of 
dysentery on his voyage to England October 10th, 1702. 


2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 105. 


3. The details were : 1 general, 1] president, 3 members of council, 1 chap- 
lain, 9 factors, 6 writers, and 1 surgeon—22. 


4. Hamilton (1690-1720) writes : “‘it was generally believed that it was 
only a piece of poli on Gayer's part of going to employ his money in private 
trade.” (New Act., 1., 239). But this seems inconsistent with the other accounts 
of these events. sad Oe ee 267, and Bruce’s Annals, THI. 404-666. 


3: Bruce’s Annals, HI., 636. 
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of making arly effort to obtain Gayer’s release, to have done 
what he could do, by bribery and misrepresentation, to strengthen 


the governor in his determination not to set Gayer 


free. So 


successful was the course adopted by Waite, that the factors of 
the London company remained in confinement till, in 1707, by 
the vigorous steps taken by the Dutch, their own demands were 
conceded and at the same time the English factors were set at 


liberty.! 


The chief articles brought by the English to Surat at the 
close of this period were lead in pigs, barrels of tar, swordblades 
and pen-knives, spectacles, looking-glasses, swinging glasses, 


hubble-bubbles, and rose-water bottles. 


Among articles valued 


as presents are mentioned long guns, brass guns, large glass 


cisterns and Howered cloth, green, scarlet and white.” 


As organized in 1669 and 1675 the factory at Surat consisted 
of the president? and a resident council of four and under them 
a subordinate body, generally about twenty-eitght strong, divided 


into the three grades, of merchanis, factors and writers. 


After 


the president, who with a salary of £500 a year, issued all orders 
and disposed of all preferments, there came his four resident coun- 


cillors. 


Of these, the first in rank was the accountant, on £72 


a year, who acted as a treasurer and prepared the accounts for 
audit ; the second was the store-keeper, on £40 a year, who 
registered the sales of European and the purchase of country 
goods ; the third, the purser marine, also on £40 a year, who 
gave an account of all exports and imports, provided stores, 
and discharged other duties connected with the shipping ; and 
the fourth, the Secretary, on £40 a year, who modelled all con- 
sultations, recorded all transactions, and affixed the company’s 
seal to all passes and commissions. 


Of the three grades into which the body of the company’s 


servants were divided, that of merchants was the highest. 


These, 


who were men of more than eleven years’ standing, received £ 40 





1. Bruce's Annals, ITI., 619. No direct mention of Gayer’s release has been 


traced. Anderson notices (378) that, from a reference to him in the letters from 
England in 1708, Gayer was stil) in confinement. But it is possible that he had 
before this been set at liberty, though the news of his release had not reached 


England when the directors’ letter was written. It seems strange that 


in 1708 


when Waite’s services were discontinued, Aislabie, and not Gayer, should have 
Probably it was due to the ‘New’ element in the 
United Company that Gayer was so hardly used. 

2. Surat Diaries for 1700. 


3. List of presidents of the seventeenth century. 


succeeded him as general. 


Aldworth 
Kerridge 
Thomas Rastell 
Wyld 
Methwold 
William Breton 
Francis Breton 
Captain Jeremy 
Blackman 
Nathaniel Wyche 


. 1626- 


.-» 1613-1615 Revengton 
.-. 1615-1623 Andrews 
. 1623-1626 Sir George Oxenden 
Gerald Angier 
aay 1638 Rolt 
.. 1638-1644 Sir John Child 
. 1644-1649 Bartholomew Harris 
Danial Annesley 
aa tony 185 Stephen Colt 
Pam | 


. 1662-1669 


ss. 1662-1669 
we» 1669-1677 
ves 1677-1682 
w+ 1682-1690 
. 1690-1694 
ws» 1694-1700 
.. 1701- 
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a year. From their number any vacancies in the council at Surat, 
or among the chiefs of the branch factories, were filled up. The 
second was the grade of factors, men of from six to eleven years’ 
service, paid at the rate of £ 20 a year. This grade was divided 
into two classes, senior factors of from eleven to eight, and junior 
factors of from eight to five years’ service, the third was the 
grade of writers, men of less than five years’ service with salaries 
of £10 a year. A fourth grade called apprentices, youths who 
worked without pay in the hope of preferment, is provided for 
in the orders of 1675 ; but this grade, if it ever had any actual 
existence, would seem soon to have been given up.' Besides the 
mercantile establishment, other Englishmen were employed in 
connection with the factory. Of these the highest in position, 
holding the rank of third in the factory, was the minister or 
chaplain who, with a salary of £100 year, was expected to read 
prayers twice every day of the week, preaching once in addition 
on Sundays to catechise the youth, and to visit the subordinate 
factories on the Malabar coast. Next there was the surgeon, 
like the merchants, on £ 40 a year, who apparently was helped 
by an Indian doctor of pliysic.2. There was also generally an 
European cook and about.seventeenother Englishmen in sub- 
ordinate positions, some of them attached to the Suwali marine, 
the rest forming the president’s guard* Besides these resident 
members of the Surat factory, one or two of the chiefs of sub- 
ordinate factories were generally elected members of the Surat 
council.‘ 


Of Indians attached to the factory there was the ‘master’ 
to teach the young men to write and read the Indian languages. 
But a good knowledge of those languages few of the company’s 
servants were said to attempt and fewer to gain.5 There was 
also an Indian doctor of physic: to-help the English surgeon, and 
an Indian cook. Besides, there was a body of forty Indian 
messengers, porters and domestics, of whom all the English 
members, according to their position, had some to wait on 





1, Bruce’s Annals, I1., 375. Compare Fryer (1673-1681), 84, and Anderson, 
191, 


2. Ovington (1690), 402. 
3. Fryer, 85. 


4. Fryer, 85. The new or English company started, 1700, in Surat with 
an establishment of, including the president, forty Europeans. Of these, twenty- 
six, employed on mercantile business were engaged at the following rates of pay : 
The pressident on £500, with a second £500 as table-money ; a member of coun- 
cil on £100 a year ; five chief factors on £60 a year ; other five factors on £40 a 
year ; and fourteen writers on £20. Besides these, there were fourteen others : 
a chaplain on £100 ; a surgeon on £30, and a Goanese cook on £20 ; ten soldiers 
and a trumpeter, who received £4 each and a suit of clothes, The factory was 
not always, however, kept up at this strength, During the first three years of its 
establishment in Surat eight persons had died and seven been dismissed, and 
though their places were to some extent supplied, the strength of the factory was 
in 1704 (February 21st) reduced to twenty, of whom fifteen belonged to the strictly 
mercantile establishment. At that time the monthly expenses of the factory, 
including steward’s disbursements, peons’ wages, stationery, and other small 
charges, varied from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000), Anderson, 366. 


5. Fryer, 85. 
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them in their chamber and follow them out.’ In matters of busi- 
ness the details of the carrying out of almost all orders were left 
in the hands of the Indian merchants, from whom the company’s 
brokers were chosen? The collection:of piecegoods for export 
required a somewhat elaborate arrangement. To ensure a steady 
supply of these goods, money had to be advanced to the weavers, 
This was one of the parts of the business entrusted to the Indian 
brokers. These men went into the districts, employing clerks, 
or gumastas, on a monthly salary to see that the weavers acted 
up to their agreements. Sometimes, it is said. between the 
agents and the weavers were another class of small brokers called 
dalals.3 


Though their salarics were so smal, the English servants 
of the company lived comfortably in Surat, and in many casés 
returned to England with large fortunes. Of perquisites, in 
addition to their pay, the young men received from the brokers 
at every diwali festival (September-October) presents of jewel 
and cloth, ‘enough to serve them for great part of the year.’ 
The chaplain had his private gifts from merchants and masters 
of ships and his ‘noble large.gratuities for officiating at marriages, 
baptisms, and burials*.. The surgeon gained considerably by 
his ‘outward practice and traffic Those of the members of 
the factory who were in a position to engage in trade had other 
opportunities for making a fortune. Though the privilege of 
private trade was withdrawn in 1657, the country trade between 
ports east of the Cape of Good Hope was, in 1661, handed over 
to the company’s servants. Such was the profit in this trade 
that even those of the merchants who had no capital of their 
own could afford to borrow from focal money-lenders, paying 
them at the rate of twenty-five percent. Another source of profit 
during part of this time was the trade in diamonds which, though 
taken away from their servants in 1680, was again restored by 
the company in 1698. The new company (1698) allowed their 
servants both the privilege of private trade and the right to trade 
in diamonds . 


To illustrate the mode of life of the English in Surat during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, the following details 


1, Fryer, 85. 
2. Fryer, 85, 


3. Fryer (1673-1681) says “the factors oversee the weavers, buying up the 
coton-yarn to employ them all the rains, or else the chief broker employs Banians 
in their stead, and is responsible for their fidelity,”’—86. 


4, Ovington. Chaplains are said to have frequently remitted at least the 
whole of their salaries to England. (Anderson, 271). Perhaps, like the Dutch 
ministers of the 18th century, the English chaplains knew ‘to avail of their visits 
to stations on the Kanara coast for the advantage of their pockets by taking with 
them as much merchandize for sale as they can find room for in the ships by which 
they take their passage. ‘Stavorinus (1774), 1. 307. 


5, A third source of gain would seen to have been a commission on transac- 
tions carried out on behalf of traders in England. Thus Fryer (1673) says, “none 
of the Surat council if known in England but makes considerably hy his place 
after the rate of five per cent commission.” “This,” he adds, “is the Jacob’s 
ladder by which they ascend.”—85. : 
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are available : The house which accommodated the whole 
of the company’s establishment had, through the liberality of 
the emperor Aurangzeb who was their landlord, gradually 
been beautified and enlarged till, besides several ‘decent apart- 
ments” for the president, it could lodge forty persons, and had 
the convenience of several cellars and warehouses, of 2 cistern 
of water and of a bath.’ Built of stone and excellent timber 
with good carving, ‘without representations,’ their house was 
contrived after the fashion of the Moors buildings, with upper 
and lower galleries or terrace-walks, a neat oratory, and a con- 
venient open place for meals. Within the factory was a chapel 
‘decently embellished,’ but, to please the Moors, without the 
figure of any living creature in it. In this chapel, about six in 
the morning, the whole company came together to hear prayers 
read by the chaplain. They then dispersed, some to the morning 
meal, others to the ‘groves and gardens’ near the water side, 
and a few of the young writers to the teacher provided for them 
by the company. At ten business began, and went on till noon. 
Then dinner was served, all sitting down, after the English man- 
ner, in a public place, according to their seniority in the service. 
The table, spread at the company’s.expense, was adorned with 
drinking cups, dishes, and plates of pure silver, ‘massy and 
substantial.’ The dishes were filled with the choicest meat Surat 
or the country round could afford, prepared, to please ‘the 
curiosity of every palate,” by an English, a Portuguese, and an 
Indian cook. With equal freedom generous Persian wine and 
arrack punch were served round the table. This was the every- 
day fare. But on Sundays and public festivals the table was 
‘still further embellished’) by game, fruit, European wines, and 
English beer, The dinners-usually ended with the loyal toast 
to the king and the company.? In the afternoon, about four 
o’clock, business was resumedjjand was carried on till dark. 
Then, after prayers, at eight, a public supper and some ‘innocent 
easy recreation,’ all retired to their rooms, no one being allowed, 
without liberty of the president, ‘to lie abroad or leave the 
factory3, 








1. Fryer (1673) calls them ‘noble rooms for council and entertainment.’"—84. 


2. Referring to the variety of courses of the table Rawliuson says “when we 
hear that the meal sometimes ran to sixteen courses, we are able to understand the 
complaint that excessive indulgence in meat and alchohol, was responsible for 
many deaths and much more sickness.”-—British, Beginnings in Western India p. 129. 


3. Ovington 391-401 ; Fryer 83. The life of the English factors in Surat 
was not, however, always either so well regulated or so comfortable as Fryer (1673) 
and Ovington (1690) describe it. There are on record complaints of gambling 
(1686) and of drunkenness (1700). At one time (apparently about 1660) so dis- 
please were the home authorities with their servants’ conduct in Surat that they 
issued orders that any one addicted to drunkenness, profane swearing, or unclean- 
ness, was first to be admonished, then fitly punished, and, should the punishment 
prove insufficient was to be sent to England by the next ship. (Ovington, 406) 
Nor was the style of living always one of profuse comfort. Towards the close of 
the century, instead of the variety of dishes described by Ovington, only one joint 
of meat was placed before the company’s servants. The younger members, finding 
no comfort in the factory, took to frequenting tavern and public houses. So great 
‘was the scandal that, in 1699, Sir John Gayer had to order the president (Mr. Colt) 
to provide proper suppers.—Anderson, 350. 
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At times, from October to March, the summer season as 
it was then generally called, ships came and went from the Suwali 
roads near the mouth of the Tapi, and then during the hours 
of business, from ten to noon and again from four till dark, 
below stairs among the packers and warehouse-keepers, it was 
‘a mere ‘Bilingsgate,’ and all over the factory a ‘continued hurly- 
burly.’ Winter, or the rainy season, from June to October, 
was to many of the factory, a less busy time. Then their chief 
duty was to lay in a stock of cotton-yarn and keep the weavers 
at their work, so that the supply of cloth might be ready against 
the season of ships.! Even in the busy season, however, the 
members had their times of rest and holiday. Sent down to the 
roads at Suwali to meet the ships from Europe, a few days would 
often be passed pleasantly, hearing the news from England, 
enjoying the hospitality of the ships’ captains, and finding some 
shooting in the country near Suwali2 In Surat ‘on solemn 
days’, after the mid-day banquet was over, the president generally 
invited the whole factory abroad ‘to some pleasant garden? 
near the city,’ where they sat ‘shaded from the beams of the sun, 
and refreshed by the neighbourhood of ponds and waterworks.’ 
Here they listened to music, shot.at marks, and enjoyed the 
society of the ladies of the factory.* Besides the factory establish- 
ment of cooks, butlers, and menials, of whom ‘every one according 
to his quality, had some to wait on him in his chamber and 
follow him out, the chaplain and members of Concil 
were supplied with four or five men to attend on their 
coach; when the president moved, ‘besides a noise of 
trumpets, there was a guard of English soldiers consist- 








1, Ovington, 393, 


2. Sometimes the president himself came down to meet the English ships 
When the captains (1638) learned theypresident was coming, they went ashore and 
paid their respects to him on the beach. ' The president made a short speech, calling 
on the captains to do their duty by the company when in India. Then he went on 
board one of the ships, when a salute of twelve guns was fired. The next two days 
were spent in the entertainments given by the captains to the president.-Mandelslo, 63. 


3. There was (1673) ‘a good store of gardens’ in Surat ; the Queen's the 
‘biggest of all, though some private gardens were neater.’ (Fryer, 104). The 
English garden near the Burhanpur gate (1626) had pretty walks, adorned with a 
variety of sweet flowers. (Herberts Travels, 44). Here the company had thirty- 
four shops, stables for horses, a summer-house, and several other convenient 
places, all firm buildings, worth Rs. 25,000—-When the city wall was built (1664- 
1670) these buildings were broken down, and the garden spoiled. (Ham. New Act., 
1,, 208). There was also (1673) a swect garden belonging to the Dutch, ‘with arbours 
and beds after the European mods.’—Fryer, 115. 


4, When they first settled at Surat some of the English merchants were 
married. But Sir T. Roe, (1616) disapproved of the practice, telling Steele that his 
wife would ‘causé many inconveniences, and that he must live frugally and like a 
merchant, and therefore send his wife home. “I likewise,” he adds, “endeavoured 
to deal in the same way about Captain Towerson’s wife.” (In Kerr., IX., 356) 
De la Valle (1623), who had his wife with him could not go to the English factory 
because there was no lady among them, (Trav. I., 25). For many years after 
there would seem to have been no English ladies in Surat. Mandelslo (1638) supped 
with the English president, and three merchants met together to drink to the health 
of their wives in England. (Trav., 45). Then the only European ladies in Surat 
were the wives of the Dutch factors. Afterwards president Angier (1669-1677) 
suggested that the company’s servants should be encouraged to marry and so, when 
Fryer (1673) and Ovingtoh, (1690) were in Surat, severa) of the merchants had. 
their wives living with them. 
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ing of a double file led by a serjeant, a body of forty moormen, 
and a flagman carrying St. George’s colours, swallow-tailed, in 
silk fastened to a silver partizan.’ On ‘solemn days,’ when they 
went in state to their garden parties, the English ‘Lodge’ passed 
through the heart of the city with still more show. On these occa- 
sions before the president were carried two large English ensigns ; 
then curious Persian or Arabian horses of state ‘rich in their 
trappings ; ’ then the captain of the peons himself on horse- 
back, leading a band of forty or fifty attendants on foot ; then 
the council in large coaches drawn by stately oxen ; and last of 
all, the factors in coaches or upon horses with saddles of velvet 
richly embroidered, their headstalls, reigns, and croupers covered 
with solid wrought silver.’ 


Between 1616 and 1660, when no English ladies lived at 
the factory, it would seem to have been the common practice 
for Englishmen in Surat, especially when travelling through the 
country,” to dress in Indian fashion. But later on (1690) when 
many of the merchants had their wives living with them, it was 
usual for the English in Surat not only to wear European clothes 
but as far as possible to haye them made according to the latest 
fashion. Fortunately the men found. tailors in Surat, who 
could fashion their coats according to the prevailing mode in 
England,’ and ladies found local artistsable to contrive’ their 
towering head-dresses with as much skill as if the head-dresses 
had been an Indian fashion, or as if the tailors themselves had 
been apprentices at the royal exchange.’ 


In Surat, the early, Europeans would seem to have lived 
on somewhat familiar terms with the citizens. According to 
Ovington their grand style of living made the Indian governors 
and other persons in high: position value their friendship and 
‘place an honour on their intimacy and acquaintance.’ The 
factors, too, were hospitable, entertaining Indians, at least Musal- 
mans, at their own tables and in turn dining with them, ‘imitating, 
when they did so, the customs of the east in laying rourd the 
banquet upon Persian carpets."* 


During the latter half of the seventeenth century the relations 
between the Dutch and the English were frequently marred by 
hostilities. As has already been pointed out the two nations 
were at war in the East in 1652 and 1664. This was followed by 
another Anglo-Dutch war (1672-74), the third during this period, 


{. Ovington, 309, Fryer, 85-87. 


2. Terry (1617) notices that Sir T. Roe and his suite were ‘dressed in English 
habits, made as light and cool as possible, (205). Mandelslo (1638) mentions the 
surprise excited by his European dress ; for, he adds “to avoid dangers on the 
road, the Dutch and English dress after the fashion of the country.” (69). 








3. Ovington, 280. Occasionally Englishmen, even in Ovington’s time, 
dressed in native fashion, When they did so, they ‘complimented the Moors by 
adopting their style of dress.’--314. . 

4. Ovington, 401. 
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when the communications between the English at Surat and the 
new English settlement of Bombay were constantly threatened 
and three home bound English ships were captured in the Bay of 
Bengal. The Dutch had a recollection that it was their attacks 
on the Spanish-Portuguese monopoly which had opened the 
Indian trade to their rivals and this indeed added bitterness to 
their feelings. Such hostilities apart, their settlements in Surat 
and such other places where they had not taken up the responsi- 
bilities of sovereignty were by far the most profitable to them 
commercially and even during the later period (1683-1757) 
Surat, Bengal and Coromandel figure in the company’s books 
with annual profits of hundreds of thousands of guilders cach.”! 


As has been indicated above, during the greater part of 
these years at Surat the Dutch were the most successful of the 
European traders. In addition to their monopoly of the finer 
spices, by acquiring (1663) a hold on the Malabar coast, the 
Dutch gained command over the supply of pepper.? In 
1668 the English recovered their position on the Malabar coast 
and competed more vigorously with the Dutch. But in the 
war with the English (1672-1674) the Dutch were able to do much 
harm to the English trade at Surat ;? and again, in 1682, by 
the capture of Bantam, they acquired the control of the Java 
pepper market. In 1684 they are mentioned ‘as very firmly settled 
at Surat and strong in the Persian Gulf.‘ They benefited by 
the failure of the English attempt (1668-1690) to establish them- 
selves as a military power at Bombay and in 1690 tried hard to 
gain the sole command of the trade to the Persian Gulf. In 
1694-1695, on condition of obtaining a monopoly of the European 
trade with Surat and being freed from the payment of customs, 
they offered to guarantee the security of the pilgrim traffic between 
Surat and Mecca.’ This offer.was refused and in 1699 it was 
arranged that, with the English and French, the Dutch should 
be responsible for the suppression of piracies, taking the Red 
Sea under their special care.® But in the following year, disgusted 
with the conduct of the governor of Surat, the Dutch struck 
the flag on their house and sent their shipping to Batavia.?_ On 


1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V. p. 57. 
2. Bruce's Annals, JI., 158-163. 
3. Bruce’s Annals, I1., 328-339. 


4. Stavorinus, HI., 112-113. Valentyn gives the following list of articles of 
Dutch trade with Surat: Imports—-spices, including cloves, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, 
pepper, camphor, and cardamums, copper in plates and bars, benczoin, gumlack, 
quicksilver, vermilion, aloos (succotrome), areca, sapan-wood, clephants, tecth, 
sandal-wood, woollen cloths, tin, lead in sheets, cowries, tea, china, sugar, coral in 
branches, radix china, abony. Exports—gold and silver allegars, common ditto 
broad and narrow chintzes, blue baftas of Ahmedabad, narrow white baftas of 
Broach, black fine baftas, broad white ditto, silk chindoes, black cannequins, white 
ditto, quilted cottons, nicances, petolas, choutarees, deriabadys of Agra, mammudies 
of Talalpour, indigo from Agra, indigo chircees (Sirkhej) from Ahmedabad, candied 
mirabolans, Aing, or assafoetida, rasmal, or borax, Malwa opium, Surat soap, red 
scaling-wax of Surat, cotton, cotton-yarn, wheat. 


5. Bruce's Annals, UI., 538-543. 
6. Bruce's Annals, IIT., 189. 
7. Bruce's Annals, III., 308. 
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the appointment of a fresh governor (1702) the Dutch would 
seem to have returned to Surat. But in 1703 their factors were 
again placed in confinement. In consequence of this insult the 
Dutch fleet in 1704 blockaded the mouth of the Tapi and though 
offered as much as £8,000 refused to withdraw unless they were 
declared free from any claim for damages. In the following 
year they made more prizes and again returning in October, 1706 
continued the blockade till January 1707. The governor at last 
agreed to pay the Dutch a sum of £81,000 (Rs. 8,10,000) on 
giving up the ships they had seized, one per pent on the Surat 
customs was to be abated, and trade to Broach was declared 
free. At the same time liberty of trade was granted to the 
English. 


During this time the staple of the Dutch trade with Surat 
and the chief source of their wealth was the import of spices. 
As the Dutch had a monopoly of this traffic, their profits were 
very high. From 1662-1670 the rate of profit on the finer spices 
is said, on an average, to have been about 520 per cent and from 
1688-1698 it rose to 850 per cent... The trade in other merchandize 
at this time was said to yield a profit of about sixty per cent. 
The average income of the Dutch factory at Surat between 1662 
and 1673 was from the finer spices alone about Rs. 3,04,150. 
The corresponding profits between 1688 and 1698 are returned at 
Rs. 6,95,810, of which Rs. 4,63,150 were derived from the finer 
spices, and Rs. 2,32,660 from their trade in other goods.” 


According to the traveller Baldaeus who visited Surat about 
1670, ‘the lives of the meaner sort of the Dutch were at that time 
none of the best.’ Heating themselves with arrack and other 
strong drink and then lying exposed in the open air, they often 
caught ‘the cramps or other illness.”. The better sort commonly 
rose with the sun, ‘sleep after sunrise being accounted very un- 
wholesome.” Some immediately after coming out of bed had 
the custom of washing their heads, nay the whole body, with cold 
water. Others washed with lukewarm water three or four times 
a week. “The last,”’ he adds, “I have found the best by experi- 
ence.” Dinner was early apparently before mid-day. When 
dinner was over, it was usual to sleep ; then about three or four 
o’clock to drink tea ; and after tea, in the cool of the evening, 
to walk. They supped commonly about seven or eight o’clock, 
but very moderately, and went to sleep about ten or eleven, 
upon quilts, ‘feather beds being not used in the Indies.” The 
ordinary food was goats, sheep, fowls, hares, peacocks, and such 
like. Besides the tea of which two kinds, Chinese and Japanese, 
were known and which had of late years ‘gained a mightly 
ascendant’ over the Hollanders coffee and chocolate were used. 
A common drink was a mixture of sugar and water boiled together. 
1. Bruce’s Annals, IIf., 275. 
2. Stavorinus, W., 112, 113. 
3. Churchill, I1., 592. 
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Of spirits brandy was, by the wiser sort, seldom taken, ‘unless 
it was a spoonfoo! or so before dinner, or a drop at night before 
they go to bed.’ Brunswick mum was, however, both more 
pleasant and more wholsesome than in Europe, ‘the worst 
being that it was excessive dear.’ Of wines those of Spain 
were most in request. French and Rhenish wines being not 
strong enough in hot countries ‘where the stomach requires 
more lively cordials, as a little brandy or a moderate share of 
canary.” 


The French settlement of 1642, of which mention has been 
made above, would seem to have been a failure. But a_ fresh 
attempt was made in 1664 on the occasion of the formation 
of Colbert’s famous company of the East Indies. Taking 
Madagascar, which they then (1665, July 10th) called “He Dau- 
phine’, they in 1667 sent a group of men with Carron, a Dutch- 
man, as agent, with the title of director, to settle a factory at 
Surat. Even before this, Beber who had been to Agra in Septem- 
ber 1666 obtained a farman from Aurangzeb granting the French 
a site and factory at Suwali and permission to trade in the 
neighbouring town on the same terms as the Dutch and the 
English. Accordingly, Beber had so well prepared for the new 
arrivals that they were able to ¢stablish themselves at once. In 
1668 (February 13th) French ships arrived and gave out that 
large consignments were on their way to Surat. But as no more 
ships came the Surat merchants would have no dealings with 
the French, and they were forced to retire to Madagascar. 
Meanwhile at Madagascar so greatly were the company’s affairs 
mismanaged that the king of France recalled the grant under 
which he had invested the company with the possession of the 
island. Under these circumstances.the company in 1670 trans- 
ferred their sovereign council to Surat, and in January 1671 gave 
its members full powers and criminal cases.!1 In 1670, on the 
occasion of one of the Maratha raids on Surat, the French are 
said to have saved their factory from plunder by compounding 
with Shivaji and furnishing his troops with the means of taking 
the Persian factory.2 In 1672, the arrival of a strong French 
fleet, the “‘squadron of Persia” as it was called, under De la 
Haye in Indian waters raised the position of the French, and in 
the beginning of the following year (1673), on hearing that a 
Dutch squadron was menacing Bombay, Mr. Baron, the French 
director, with four ships, came from Surat to Bombay, and join- 
ing with the English, succeeded in defeating the designs of the 
Dutch.2 Later on, the weavers of France raised objection to 
the importation of Indian cloth, and the trade of the French 
company at Surat fell very low. In 1692 a French fleet of four 
ships reached the Tapi with instructions to withdraw the factory 
from Surat. At this time (1692-1697) there was a war between 


1. Milburn’s Or, Com.,, I., 38], 382. 
2. Bruce’s Annals, II., 285. 
1, Orme’s Hist. Frag. 33. 
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England and France and as the French succeeded in cupturing 
an English vessel near the Tapi, they were able to pay. their debts 
and the factory was continued for some time longer. Gemelli 
Careri (1695) mentions houses of French merchants as among 
the best buildings in Surat,! and in 1699 the French were still 
of sufficient consequence at Surat to unite with the English and 
Dutch in becoming responsible for the suppression of piracy, 
and took the Persian Gulf as their special charge. The able 
handling of the French affairs by Martin, the chief officer in 
charge at Pondichery, was largely responsible for the strengthening 
of the French position there, as also for the vigorous activity at 
Surat, during this period. Unluckily this promising condition 
did not last. With the starting of the war of Spanish succession, 
trade was interrupted and the factories of Surat and Bengal fell 
back into inactivity.2_ Very soon after this they were forced to 
close their factory, their agents leaving Surat without meeting 
claims upon them. For the rest of this period, and for some 
years after (1719), from fear of being scized to pay the company’s 
debts, no French ships visited Surat.? 


Throughout this period. Portuguese factory would seem to 
have been kept up in Surat. As late as 1670* the Portuguese 
grantcd passes to ships. In the same year a letter was written 
from the viceroy at Goa to the governor of Surat, asking that 
the customs duties might be reduced to two per cent. And 
about this time the English records make mention of a revival of 
the Portuguese trade at Surat,’ and again in 1684 their competi- 
tion is said to be serious.®: In 1698 a scheme was started for 
establishing a Portuguese trading company, but with what success 
is not known. The head of the Portuguese factory, at this time 
(1695), would seem to have been styled chief captain.? Again, 
in 1700, the English trade is said'to-have been prosperous, partly 
owing to the absence of the Portuguese who, like the Dutch, 
would seem to have left Surat disgusted with the tyrannous 
conduct of the governor.® 


The third period of Moghul rule at Surat extends over 
twenty-six years, from 1707, the year of Aurangzeb’s death, to 
1733 when, as governor of Surat, Teg-bakht Khan gained a 
position of practical independence. The chief influences affecting 
Surat during this period, were the failure of the authority of the 








1. Churchill, IV., 188. 
2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 73. 


3. Milburn’s Or. Com., 385. Of the French Capuchin friars who, during the 
whole of this time were held in much respect in Surat, some details will be found 
below in the account of the city of Surat. 


4. It was in this (1670) year that the town of Diu was sacked by Muscat 
Arabs,—Ham. New Act., I., 141. 


5. Bruce's Annals, II., 342. 
6. Bruce's Annals, II., 538. 
7. Tirocinio Litterario, No. 8 of 1862. 
8. Bruce's Annals, IIT., 334, 
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Court of Delhi and the establishment of Mahratta power up 
the walls of Surat. These two influences combined to weaken 
the hands of the governor of the city.! He could no longer 
look for support either directly from the court of Delhi or through 
their representative, the viceroy of Gujarat. At the same time, 
by the establishment of Maratha power in the districts round 
Surat, the city governor was deprived of the chief source of this 
revenue.With the decline of the governor’s authority, the rich 
merchants of Surat and the chief companies of European settlers 
began to take a leading part in the history of the city. 


During the early years of this period (1707-1717), the only 
event of importance was the construction of the outer row of 
city walls, This work, begun under the governorship of Haider 
Kuli Khan (1717-1719), was completed in 1720 by Haider's 
successor Tahavar Khan. In 1723 Rustam Ali, a Musalman 
soldier of distinction, was chosen governor of Surat. Acting 
with vigour against the Marathas, he succeeded in winning back 
from them the districts round the city. To revenge the death 
of his brother Shujaat Khan the deputy officer at Ahmedabad, 
Rustam in 1725 marched te. Ahmedabad where, in an engage- 
ment with the Mahrattas, he was slain.2, Rustam was in 1725 
succeeded by his son Sohrab Khan. In the early years of his 
governorship Sohrab Khan, according to the account of the 
English factors, acted oppressively and by his exaction turned 
against himself many of the leading local merchants as well as 
the European settlers in Surat: |The immediate cause of the 
disturbances, which beginning in 1729 lasted till the establishment 
of Teg-bakht Khan as governor of the city in 1733, was a certain 
Mulla Muhammad Ali. This man, who in 1719 succeeded 
to the fortune of his grandfather Mulla Abdul Jafar,> would 





1. During this period the city governors of Surat were : Amanat Khan 1707 ; 
Dayanat Khan, 1713 ; Khaje abdul Hamid Khan 1714; Mahatarim Khan 1714; 
Momin Khan 1715 ; Syed Asslat Khan, 1716 ; Haider Kuli Khan, 1717 ; Tahavar 
Khan, 1719; Rustam Ali Khan, 1723; and Sohrab Khan, 1725. Teg-bakht 
Khan, 1731, died 1746. 


2. Rustam Ali was slain in the battle of Arras on 21st February, 1725 (Irivin. 
Later Mughal) #1, 176-183, 


3. Abdul Jafar,an inhabitant of Patan, is said to have come to Surat in 1688 
Starting in life as a poor man, he for a time taught in a school, and so, according to 
one account, was calledthe Mulla. (Itseems more likely that he was called, 
Mulla, because he belonged to the sect of the Mulla, or Shia, Bohoras. See Ham. 
New Act, I., 151). After a time he took to trading and became very rich. Accord- 
ing to one story, the Mulla was on one occasion unfairly forced to take a cargo of 
spoiled goods. For a time he left the goods alone and when next he went to look 
at them, found diamonds and rubies instead of bad butter and damaged dates. 
Another version is that the Multia for a long time supported a beggar and that, in 
return, the beggar gave him nineteen cocoanut full of dust. This was to show 
that the Mulla would become the owner of nineteen ships. The omen was fulfilled ; 
and though the Mulla could never succeed in owning fleet of twenty ships he amas- 
sed so large a fortune that he died worth Rs. 85 lakhs. This fortune was seized (1718) 
by the governor of Surat, Haider Kuli Khan, on the ground that the Mulla had 
died childless. But the Mulla had a grandson, Muhammad Ali by name and he 
going to Delhi established his claim to his grandfather’s estate and was presented 
by the emperor with valuable gifts. On his return to Surat he received his grand- 
father’s fortune. His descendants stilllive in Surat, and are known as the panchasi 
valas, or the ‘cighty-fivers’ 
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seem to have continued trading at Surat for about ten years. 
In 1729, according to one account, anxious to establish himself 
in a position of independence and, according to another version, 
. enraged at the exactions of Sohrab Khan, Mulla Muhammad 
attempted to make a settlement on the Island of Piram, near 
Gogo. Failing in this attempt, the Mulla next determined to 
establish himself at Athwa, a village on the Tapi about threc 
miles below Surat. Here he began to build a fort. But before 
much progress had been made, the work was stopped by the 
orders of Sohrab Khan. Enraged at the interference of the 
governor, the Mulla turned to Begler Khan, the commandant 
of the castle. Working upon him by large presents and by the 
promise that he would use his influence to procure for Teg- 
bakht Khan, Begler Khan’s brother, the office of governor of 
the city, he persuaded Begler Khan to bombard Sohrab Khan’s 
residence. Worsted in the contest, Sohrab Khan agreed to 
refer the matter to the court of Delhi, allowing Teg-bakht Khan 
to act as governor of the city till the emperor’s order should be 
received. On the success of his party, Mulla Muhammad again 
set to work building his fort_at.Athwa. But Teg-bakht Khan 
and his brother Begler Khan, no longer dependent on the Mulla’s 
help, informed him that unless he obtained the special permission 
of the emperor the work must stop. Meanwhile from Delhi 
Sohrab Khan was confirmed in the governorship of the city and 
Muhammad, taking advantage of these orders, proposed to 
Sohorab that they should unite and deprive Teg-bakht Khan 
of his government. Sohrab Khan agreed, and Teg-bakht Khan 
was driven from office. The Mulla was now allowed to go on 
building his fort. When the work was finished he established 
himself at Athwa and at the expense of Surat, Athwa became a 
place of considerable trade. Sohrab Khan finding his customs 
revenue falling off ordered the Mulla to return to Surat. But 
Muhammad, winning over to his side the Dutch and English! 
as well as his old ally Begler Khan, the commandant of the fort, 
Sohrab Khan, finding himself without supporters, fled to Gogo. 
Begler Khan had agreed to join with the Mulla only on the 
condition that the Mulla would solemnly promise to help in 
establishing Teg-bakht Khan in the governorship of the city, 
and as the Dutch and English approved of this choice of a governor 
Teg-bakht Khan succeeded to Sohrab Khan’s place (1731). 
Mulla Muhammad would seem for a time to have been allowed 
to remain at Athwa. But in the next year (1732), careless of 
his promise to Begler Khan, he, by sending valuable presents to 
Dethi, endeavoured to obtain the office of governor of the city 
for his own son. 


Teg-bakht Khan, coming to know of Muhammad’s intrigues, 
invited the Mulla to an entertainment and placing him under 
arrest kept him a prisoner till his death in 1734. On getting 





peans. But the English gave valuable support, sending from Bombay troops to 
guard the factory and ships to watch the river and supplying Teg-bakht Khan with 
tunds.—Surat diary quoted in Bombay Quarterly Review IV, 185. 


1, In Musalman histories no mention is made of the help given by the Euro- 
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the Mulla into his power, Teg-bakht Khan took and dismantled 
the fort at Athwa.! 


When news of the disturbances at Surat reached the court 
of Delhi, orders were issued transferring Momin Khan from 
Cambay to Surat and appointing Teg-bakht Khan to be govenor 
of Cambay. Momin Khan sent Syed Nurullah to act for him but 
he was defeated by Teg-bakht Khan, who continued in the 
governorship at Surat. In the following year, in spite of his 
disregard of their orders, by presenting them with valuable 
gifts, Teg-bakht Khan induced the Delhi court to confirm him 
as governor of Surat and confer upon him the title of Bahadur. 
During this time, in spite of disorders, trade would not seem to 
have suffered. Besides the extreme case of Muhammad Ali, 
many of the Surat merchants, both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
were at this time very rich.2 The Parsis were also a large and 





1. The account of these disorders is taken from Munshi Abdul Hakim’s 
history. In almost all points it agrees with the particulars given in the Surat Diaries 
Bom. Quar., Rev., 184-185. . 


2. Of these perhaps the most prominent character is a certain Ahmad Chalebi, 
an ‘artful Arab merchant,’ who played an important part in the negotiations for the 
transfer of the fleet subsidy to the English (see below, p. 105). This man at first 
was, or at least was believed to be, a strong supportrer of the English claims. After- 
wards, in 1733, in union with a young Parsi broker named Manekji Navroji, he did 
his utmost to widen the breach between the goveror Teg-bakht Khan and the English. 
He continued a staunch supporter of the governor till August 2, 1735, when Teg- 
bakht Khan at length discovered that he had been made a dupe of by Chalebi. In 
reply to the governor's remonstrance, Chalebi simply defied is power, and so puffed 
up was he by his wealth and importance that taking soldiers into his pay, he was 
actually preparing to levy war upon the government. Before matters came to a 
crisis, however, his supporters began to desert him, and on the 12th July, 1736 he 
was assasinated in his own house. © (Surat Diary, 1732-1735 ; Bom., Quar., Rev., 
IV., 203). According to Munshi Abdul Hakim’s history of Surat, Teg-bakht Khan, 
with his own hand, assassinated Chalebi. 


Another Surat merchant, the details of whose life occupy a large place in the 
records of this period, is a Hindu, Jagannath Laldas, by name, This man was the 
English Company’s broker and belonged to a family which had been in their service 
for four generations and had enjoyed much of their master’s confidence. His chequered 
and adventurous life proves that his mind was shrewd, vigorous, and fertile of re- 
sources, that he had courage and firmness even to obstinacy ; and that he was at 
least as honest as those by whom he was surrounded. The opinions of him enter- 
tained by his contemporaries were curiously conflicting. The company’s servants 
could not say enough for him at one time. At another they could not say enough 
against him. He began by gaining their confidence, was then treated by them as a 
scoundre] who would cheat his own father. But again, recovering their favour, 
held one of the most responsible situation in Bombay, and died at Surat after he had 
received abundant tokens of their esteem. Jagannath’s difficulties began with the 
exposure of the English factor’s frauds in 1736. At that time he was indebted to 
the company in the sum of Rs. 4,00,000 and as he failed to provide securities for the 
payment of this debt, he and his brother were confined in the English factory at Surat. 
As the governor refused to force him to pay his debts, Jagannath was carried a pri- 
soner to Bombay and his brother Govinddas was for three years detained a prisoner, 
in the English factory at Surat. After Jagannath had been in Bombay for some time 
he persuaded the authorities in Bombay to lethim return to Surat to make some 
settlement of his debts with his brother’s help. He was allowed to go tothe mouth 
of the Tapi, but, in spite of the precautions taken, cffected his escape in April, 1738. 
On regaining his liberty, he hastened to the Maratha camp, where he was well 
received, taken into service and entrusted with an important military command, 
the duties of which he discharged efficiently. (This episode in Jagannath’s life 
is interesting, as showing that among the Wanias centuries of trading had not 
deprived them all of that capacity for military affairs which in the times of the ancient 
Hindu rule had made men of this caste among the greatest commanders of the 
Anhilwara (942-1298) kings. Still he looked back to the situation he had lost, and 
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prosperous class, “good carpenters and ship-builders, and exquisite 
weavers and embroiderers.”3 


During this period the city of Surat continued to increase in 
size. Taking advantage of the protection of the new walls, Kaji 
Mir Fatullah Khan, in the year 1725, settled the suburb of 
Makdumpura near the Athwa gate. Two years afterwards a 
flood in the Tapi caused much damage at Surat. On this occasion 
the water rose so high in the city that people were forced to take 
shelter on trees and on the tops of houses. In the general distress 
the governor Sohrab Khan acted with liberality, distributing 
food to large numbers, both Hindus and Musalmans. 1732 
was a year of famine. 


The beginning of the eighteenth century was a transition 
stage in the fortunes of the leading European settlements at 
Surat. On the one hand, in a struggle between local merchants 
and impoverished governors, their command of men and money 
made their friendship important. On the other hand, neither 
Dutch nor English aimed asyet at ruling in Surat. Their 
interest in the struggle was.the same. The trade of both had 
lately suffered from the same acts of tyranny and both were 
anxious to establish some one in power who, owing his position 
to their help, might in his management of the city be expected 
to consult their interests. At the close of the struggle in 1733, 
the Dutch and English together recovered, with thankful hearts, 
the charges incurred in helping the cause of their ally Teg-bakht 
Khan. In settling the accounts they lament ‘the troubles and 
fatigues they had undergone in the long scene of confusion in 
the city.” They hope ‘thatiat may never again fall to their lot 
or to the lot of their successors to disfigure their account books 
with the head of war charges}! 


For the English company, well provided with funds and 
protected in its monopoly, this was on the whole a time of 


was ever anxious to make terms with his old masters. After some negotiations 
with British officers, it was, agreed, in April 1742 that in lieu of the original sum 
a composition of £10,000 payable in a eight yearly instalments, should be accepted 
by the company. Jagannath then returned to Bombay and so rapidly worked him- 
self into the favour of his employers that in 1747, when 3,000 native soldiers had to 
be enlisted, he was appointed to their command and so meritorious were his services 
then considered that they were formally acknowledged by the president in council. 
He was afterwards engaged in extensive dealings with the factory at Surat. Finally 
he was reinstated as English broker and lived to see his English patrons gain com 
mand of the Surat Castle. He died in 1761 and was succeeded by his son. (Out- 
ward letters of the Bombay Government, dated 3rd February 1747, 23rd November, 
1748. Diary of the Surat Factory, 5th March 1748, 10th May, 1751. Diary of the 
Bombay Government, No. 1764.—Bom. Quar. Rev. IV., 210-216. 


3, Ham New, Act,. 7., 161. 


1. Extract from the Surat Diary quoted in Bom. Quar. Rev. IV., 185, Parsons 
(1777) says that in 1734 the English became masters of Surat by conquest, and 
continued in command till 1739.—Parsons’ Travels, 247. This statement would 
seem to be incorrect. 
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of his rule (1723-1725), this governor oppressed all merchants 
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prosperous trade,! the factory at Surat was subjected to so much 
annoyance and so many exactions at the hands of the city governor 
that in 1712, the English withdrew from Surat.2 For three years 
their factory was closed. Then an embassy from Hugli, backed 
by magnificient presents and the surgical skill of Mr. Hamilton,3 
exercised so favourable an influence on the court of Delhi, that 
the emperor not only granted the privilege the company required 
in Bengal but also prohibited the governor of Surat and the 
viceroy of the Deccan from placing impediments in the way of 
English trade. In 1716 (January 6th) a fresh charter was obtained, 
under the terms of which all duties on the company’s imported 
goods were commuted for an anual tribute of Rs. 10,000 and 
they were allowed to establish a separate custom-house. At 
the same time about fifteen acres of land were granted wherever 
they might choose to build a factory and it was agreed that all 
English wrecks should be protected from plunder and from 
exorbitant demands for salvage. In 1716 the English returned 
to Surat. But within a few years a renewal of attempts to make 
the English responsible for piracies committed by other nations 
led to fresh insults. First, the: English chief was told that the 
factory had been bestowed on a Musalman saint and that it 
would, therefore, be necessary for the factors to change their 
abode. At the same time they were given to understand that 
the evil might be averted by a present judiciously made to the 
governor, who would then exercise his powerful influence on 
their behalf at the Delhi court. The English chief agreed to pay 
a small sum, threatening at the same time that if the English 
were dislodged from their factory, they would at once withdraw 
from Surat and take their revenge on the trade of the port. 
Very soon after, a rumour reached the city that much damage 
had been done to Surat shipping in the Red Sea by an European 
vessel. The governor of Surat demanded restitution from the 
English for their losses and the Musalman merchants thronged 
the gate of the English factory with tumult and violence. The 
company’s broker was assaulted and placed in confinement and 
a guard stationed over the factory. Then the head of the English 
factory, feeling that the moment for reprisals had arrived, ordered 
the cruisers at the bar to lay an embargo upon all ships belonging 
to Musalmans. Matters were not, however, pushed to anextremity. 
The governor engaged that the factors should not be again 
molested. The factors on their side bound themselves to make 
restitution when any acts of piracy were proved against them. 
Troubles were again renewed when in 1723 Rustam Ali Khan 
was appointed to the charge of the city. During the two years 


1. In 1716 a proclamation was issued, and in 1718, an Act (5th of Geo. L, 
Chap. 29) was passed for the better security of the Company’s trade to India. 
Milburn’s Or. L., XLVI. 

2. The rest of this paragraph is condensed from the Bombay Quarterly 
Review, ITI, 69-73. 


3. The story that the concessions were granted as a reward for Hamilton’s 
assistance is one that will not stand examination. Cabmbridge History of India, 
Vol. V, pp. 111-112. 
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who dealt with the English, At the same time a change in 
England did much to destroy the value of the company’s trade 
to Gujarat. The opposition to the importation of Indian goods 
into England seemed to die away at the close of the seventeenth 
century. The use of Indian calicoes, both for wear and for 
household furniture, was again for a time universal. But in 
1721, in consequence of riots and tumults among the weavers 
of London, an Act was passsed absolutely prohibiting the wear 
of Indian calicoes.1 By the next governor, Sohrab Khan, 
English trade was at first obstructed. Afterwards, for a time, 
he ruled with more justice and ordered their wrongs to be redressed. 
But before many years were over, Sohrab Khan again returned 
to a course of oppression. In 1730 he seized and imprisoned 
several of the principal merchants, bankers, and brokers, so that 
a stop was put to all business until he was brought to his senses 
by a remonstrance of the united English, French, and Dutch 
factors. Still he insulted and injured the Indian merchants 
who withdrew from the city, leaving the governor in great need 
of money. Sohrab then the implored the English to pay 
their annual tribute or peshcush of Rs. 10,000 in advance. This 
they agreed to do, and afterwards the governor was able to raise 
form the English and Dutch brokers a further sum of £21,000 
(Rs. 2,10,000). But this Jarge sum of money was extracted from 
the brokers without the consent of their principals, and this act 
of extortion was one of the reasons that induced the English 
and Dutch shortly after to join in the combination against 
Sohrab Khan which ended in Sohrab’s flight and the accession of 
Teg-bakht Khan. 


The articles of trade imported and exported by the English 
at this time differed but little from those in which they formerly 
dealt. Of imports, there were bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen- 
cloth, and hardware. The exports were chiefly cotton cloth, 
diamonds, pepper, drugs and saltpetre. One of the chief 
changes was that in the disordered state of the country Europeans 
were not allowed to visit the interior without special permission, 
so that the disposal of goods was for the most part left to Indian 
dealers.1 


During this period the Dutch would seemto have maintained 
their position of consequence among the foreign residents at 
Surat, In addition to the privileges conferred upon them at the 
close of the last period, the Dutch in 1709 obtained a charter 
determining, among other points, that ‘according to ancient 
customs, a place in the city should be granted to the Dutch East 
India Company for their use in carrying on their trade, and like- 
wise another for the residence of the chief within the city or in the 
garden.’2 Again in 1712, it was provided that the house of 


1. Milburn’s Or. Com., J., XLVII. 
1. Anderson’s English in Western India, 380. 
2. Quoted in Stavorinus’ Voyages, IIL, 93, 94. 
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Itabar Khan should be given to the company’s servants for their 
residence for ever, upon the condition that no angles or enclosures 
should be made to it nor any great or small guns conveyed into 
it. Under the terms of a charter obtained in the year 1729, the 
director of Surat was allowed to purchase for his own use ground 
in the Jahangir Bandar within the outer walls of the city of Surat 
by the river side, and to erect buildings upon it for the housing 
of merchandize.3 


In the early years of the eighteenth century the Portuguese, 
by their victories over the Muscat Arabs in 1704 and in 1713, 
are said to have improved their position in Surat. In 1714 the 
viceroy entered into negotiations with the emperor and by the 
help of Donna Juliana, a Portuguese lady then an inmate of 
the Moghul’s harem, obtained a charter under the terms of 
which the duties charged on the Portuguese were reduced to 
two and a half per cent and their enemies, the Muscat Arabs, 
forbidden to come to Surat.! In 1731 a Portuguese company was 
formed for trading to the Indies and one ship was despatched 
to Surat. The experiment is=said to have been attended with 
but little success.2 


In the first eighteen years of the eighteenth century the 
French had no connection with Surat. But in 1719 a new 
French United East India Company was formed and for some 
years traded with Surat with success.3 


A fresh company of European traders visited Surat during 
this period. This was the- Ostend company which started in 
1717 under the protection of the emperor of Austria. In 1719 
this company sent a ship to tradeat Surat.4 The heads of the 
Dutch and English factories joined in doing ‘all disservices 
possible’ to the people of this ship. But the deputy governor of 
the city favoured them and two more ships that arrived in 1719 
would seem to have been allowed to trade without disturbance. 
Later on opposition revived and in 1727 rose to such a height 
that the Austrian emperor was forced to suspend the Ostend 
company’s charter.5 


3. Thisis the Walanda Bandar, or Dutch whaft, immediately above the present 
commodore’s bangalo. The commodotre’s bangalo was then a garden house connect- 
ed with the English factory. Details of each of these charters will be found in 
Stavorinus’ Voyages, HI., 92-100. 


1, Letter of the viceroy of Goa to the nawab of Surat, dated 30th November, 
1715, 


2. Milburn’s Or. Com., I., 308-310. 
3. Milburn’s Or. Com., 1., 384. 
4. Macpherson, 295. 


5. Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XLVIJ and 411. Their charter would seem to 
have been suspended only for atime. As late as 1743, the court of directors warned 
the factors at Surat to be on their guard against the ships of the Ostend company. 

ombay Quarterly Review, II, 31. 
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During the 26 years between the accession of Teg-bakht 
Khan in 1733 and the capture of Surat by the English in 1759, 
the governors of Surat were practically independent. This 
period of 26 years may be divided into two parts, each of 13 
years, the first during which Teg-bakht Khan maintained an 
unbroken control over the city ; the second, after Teg-bakht 
Khan’s death a time of disorder and disputed succession. 


Though Teg-bakht Khan went through the form of appoint- 
ment by the Delhi court, he was from the first independent. The 


old division of power in Surat between the governor of the town . 


_and the commandant of the castle had now ceased. The whole 
control of Surat affairs was in the hands of the two brothers, 
Teg-bakht Khan the governor of the city, and Begler Khan 
the commandant of the castle. Under these circumstances, as 
city governor, Teg-bakht Khan discarded the old designation of 
mutsadi, or clerk of the crown and adopted in its stead the higher 
title of viceroy, or nawab. At the same time, to increase the 
importance of his own position, he established a new officer, 
a naib or deputy nawab and entrusted him with police and other 
functions, To this office Teg-bakht Khan appointed his third 
brother, Ghulam Mahmud, afterwards known as Safdar Khan. 
On his succession to power, Teg-bakht Khan found his revenue 
insufficient for his wants. To improve the state of his finances 
he adopted three courses : (i) he made an arrangement with the 
Mahrathas for a share in.the revenue derived from the lands 
once under Surat ; (ii) he attempted to evade the payment of 
his £30,000 subsidy to the Siddi admiral of the fleet ; (iii) he 
imposed new taxes on the trade of Surat. (1) With regard to 
his relations with the Mahrathas Teb-bakht Khan found that though 
they had been driven by Rustam Ali (1723-1725) from the distritcts 
round Surat, the Mahrathas had during the disorders of Sohrab 
Khan’s governorship recovered their former hold and where 
again in possession of the country up to the walls of the city. 
Teg-bakht Khan was not in a position to oust the Mahrathas 
from these lands; at the same time he was not inclined to give up 
the whole territorial revenue without a struggle. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with Damaji Gaekwar, and an agree- 
ment was concluded under which, on the promise of a yearly 
assignment of £23,600 (Rs. 2,36,000) in his favour, Teg-bakht 
Khan engaged to allow the Mahrathas to hold the lands round 
Surat and collect the revenues from them.! (2) In his attempt 
to keep back for himself part of the subsidy due to the admiral 
of the Moghul fleet, Teg-bakht Khan was helped by a contest 
between the English and the Sidhi for the post of admiral. Since 
the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign (1661) this office had been 
held by the Siddis of Janjira. But of late years the power of the 
Siddis had declined. Their fleet had shown itself no match for 





1. Surat Papers, 359. The records referred to are collected in a volume 
published in 1806 with the title ‘Papers on East India Affairs.’ 
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the Mahratha fleets and they were now, even by their own con- 
fession, unable to protect the shipping of Surat.2 Under these 
circumstances, the English endeavoured to obtain for themselves 
the position and revenues of admirals at Surat. But as the 
Siddi was their ally and an ally whom in the growing power 
of the Mahrathas they could ill-afford to offend, the English 
were unwilling to attempt to gain the position by force. They 
had to content themselves with granting passes to traders,! with 
making an expedition against the Koli pirates of Sultanpur,2 
and with using every effort to induce Teg-bakht Khan to transfer 
the fleet subsidy from the Sidhi to the English. Teg-bakht Khan, 
who had owed much of his success in the late struggles to the 
English, was at first anxious to please them. But as he found 
himself more firmly established in his government, his tone by 
degrees changed. So long as the post of admiral was held by a 
weak chief, Teg-bakht Khan, was able to keep back for his own 
use a considerable share of the fleet subsidy. But if the English 
were appointed to the charge of the fleet, their power at sea was 
sufficient to force Teg-bakht Khan to pay them the full amount 
of the admiral’s stipend. Influenced by these motives, Teg- 
bakht Khan, after long negotiations, refused to favour English 
claims to the admirally of the fleet.3 (3) In 1735, in addition 
to the existing custom dues, Teg-bakht Khan, besides introducing 
a tax on trades and professions, imposed new duties on all goods 
passing through Surat.4 These new taxes yielded a very large 
revenue and Teg-bakht Khan was able not only to live in a style 
of great magnificence but to amass so large a fortune that after 
his death several members of his family were rich enough to 
engage troops and struggle for the office of governor of the city. 


The failure of the negotiations on the subject of the fleet 
subsidy (1733) caused a mutual dislike in the minds of Teg- 
bakht Khan and the English. The governor ill-treated some of 
the English dependents at Surat and as no redress could be 
obtained the English chief and his friends, leaving Surat, remained 
on board their ships at the mouth of the Tapi. Refusing several 





2. Bom. Quar, Rev., IV., 192. 


1. Under an order of the president in council, dated April, 1734, passes were 
granted in the following form : To all commanders of ships subject to the king of 
Britain. .... These presents arc to certify at the request of...... inhabitant of....., and 
owner of...... burthen...... candis, Whereof goes ...... with ...... guns, laden with 
on and bound to....,That in consideration of the friendship between our respective 
governments, I, James Hope, Esq., chief for affairs of the British nation in Surat, 
do require ali subjects navigating under the protection of the Honourable East 
India Company that may meet with the said in her intended voyage not to give her 
the least hindrance or molestation, which certificate is to be in full force during the 
term of...... months and no longer. Given under my hand in Surat...... this...... day 
of....... —Bom. Quar. Rev, 1V., 188. 


2. Bom. Quar. Rev. IV., 99. 


3. The negotiations lasted from June 7th to July 31st, 1733—Bom. Quar. 
Rev., IV., 193. 


4. Details of these taxes and of the special one per cent or ekotra, war cess 
levied will be found below p. 115. 
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invitations to land, they drew up a formal statement of their 
grievances, demanding redress, and in case of refusal, threatening 
reprisals on the trade of Surat.!_ In this struggle with Teg-bakht 
Khan, besides the support of the other European settlers in Surat, 
the English received from Damaji Gaekwar offers of help and 
from many of the people of Surat assurances that if necessary 
they were ready to leave Surat and seek protection under the 
English in Bombay. The English, however, refused the Mahratha 
offer of help, contenting themselves with showing their power 
by driving off a fleet of the Siddis sent to act againt them and 
establishing a blockade at the mouth of the Tapi. In Surat the 
price of provisions rose forty per cent and so great was the dis- 
content in the city that Teg-bakht Khan was forced to agree to 
all the English demands. In February 1735 the guards were 
removed from their stations over the English factory and the 
Indian merchants and brokers were told that they were again 
free to trade with the English. 


Teg-bakht Khan’s next struggle was with the Siddi. Al- 
ways anxious to increase his wealth, he thought that he might 
take advantage of the Siddi’s weakness to keep for himself the 
whole of the fleet subsidy. Siddi Saut, the head of the family, 
failing in his efforts to obtain a share of the subsidy by peaceable 
means, collected a fleet and seized several ships at the mouth 
of the Tapi. The English were called in to mediate, and in 
August 1735 Teg-bakht Khan engaged to pay the Siddi Rs. 
2,40,000 for arrears of subsidy and, Rs. 1,50,000 for the current 
year. But reluctant to part with his money, Teg-bakht Khan 
broke his engagement and Siddi Masud, the Siddi’s agent at 
Surat, again interrupting the trade, raised his demands to 
Rs. 9,00,000. A second time the helpless governor craved the 
assistance of the English. But they refused to interfere. Teg- 
bakht Khan was, therefore, left to make his own arrangements, 
and after some difficulty, in February 1736, he succeeded by 
making certain concessions in inducing the Siddi to restore all 
the ships he had taken. During the last ten years (1736-1746) 
of Teg-bakht Khan’s governorship, his relations with the English 
were little altered. At times he treated their dependents with 
violence and injustice and refused, as long as he could, to pay off 
his debts to the company.” 





1. Their chief demands were : (i) that they should be protected according 
to the terms of their charter (1716) (ii) that a debt, owing by the governor, should 
be paid ; (iii) that their boats should not be molested ; and (iv) that, their depen- 
dents in Surat should be compensated for the ill-treatment they had received.-Bom. 
Quar. Rev., IV., 97 


1, It would seem to have been on this occasion that Teg-bakht Khan, in 
lieu of the original subsidy assigned the Sidhi, (i) one-third of the customs by 
sea and land ; (ii) one-third of the proceeds of the mint ; (iii) an allotment from 
the cotton and other funds ; (iv) the revenue of the Balsar division ; (v) certain 
dues from Bhaunagar in Kathiawar ; and (vi) one-third share of the tolls on grain. 


2. In 1739, on account of the tyrannour behavious of Teg-bakht Khan, 
the governor of Bombay again sent a naval force to the Tapi.—-Bom. Quar. Rev., 
1v., 208 ; Surat Diary, 16th March 1741. 
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The last five years of Teg:bakhat Khan’s rule in Surat were 
‘disturbed by threats of invasion, wild tumults of lawless Abys- 
sinians, groans of impoverished merchants, and remonstrances of 
injured Europeans.’ Invasion was threatened by Nasir Jang 
who, rising in rebellion against his father Nizam-ul-Mulk, would, 
it was supposed, march on Ahmedabad, and on his way plunder 
Surat. Teg-bakht Khan ordered the walls of Surat to be repaired, 
and suspecting that the European factors secretly favoured the 
enemy, invited the English chief and council to explain their 
grievances,! The danger of invasion for the time passed away 
as Nasir Jang was defeated and made prisoner by his father. 
But again (1742) before two years were over Nasir Jang, in 
arms against his father, appointed a supporter of his, Aziz Khan 
by name, governor of Gujarat with authority over Surat. Aziz 
Khan had also obtained an imperial order confirming his ap- 
pointment? and was marching against Surat. The trees and 
hedges near the city walls were cut down, and it was with difficulty 
that the English prevented their tombs from being levelled to 
the ground. On the nearer approach of Aziz Khan, Teg-bakht 
Khan acted with vigour, forcing the Europeans to promise to 
support him and oppose the invaders and taking precautions 
that at least no communications ‘should pass between the 
Europeans and his enemies, So, when the invading army advanced 
within four miles of the city, their leader, finding that his friends 
in Surat were either unable or unwilling to open the gates of 
the city, was compelled to make a flank movement and retreat. 
All fear from further invasion from. this quarter was soon removed. 
For the Mahrattas under Devaji and. Khanderav following the 
retreating Musalmans, on the 27th December, 1743 forced them 
to give battle at Piraval, thirty-six miles north of Surat where 
they were thoroughly routed, their leaders Aziz Khan and Fate 
Sab Khan being pursued as far as the Narmada and slain.! 


Shortly after this (1743) Teg-bakht Khan, desirous to be 
free from the cares of government, entrusted to his brother 
Safdar Khan, formerly his naib or deputy, all the executive power. 
This change does not seem to have improved the position of 
the English. One of the first acts of the new governor was to 
seize an Indian merchant in English employ and refuse to pay 
any attention to the semonstrances of the English chief and 
council. This was followed in 1745 by an attack upon three of 





1. The English chief, when questioned by Teg-bakht Khan, denied that he 
had any communication with Nasir Jang. But, soon afterwards, hearing that 
a messenger from Nasir Jang was returning to his master with letters and presents 
from the French and Dutch chiefs, he and his council resolved to send a present 
worth from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 hoping, as stated in the diary, that in case 
Nasir Jang should take the city in his way, he might be satisfied of the respect 
we had for him.—-Bom. Quar, Rev. IV., 222. 


2. He got this appointment by a forged document. Gaikwads of Baroda 
Volume I, p. 48, note 2. 


1. Gaikwads of Baroda Volume I page 48 also Bombay Gazetteer Volume 
] Part 1—History of Gujarat page 328, but in the former Aziz Khan is men- 
tioned by his title Muckboul] Alum, 
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the English factors, one of whom had in self-defence shot at but 
missed a dangerous dog. After firing the shot the factors were 
waylaid by thirty of the Governor’s retainers and so badly beaten 
that the lives of all three were in danger. In spite of promises, 
no redress for this outrage was given. In the following year 
(1746, August 28th) Teg-bakht Khan died of dysentery at the 
age of eighty. ‘The common people deeply bewailed the loss 
of a ruler who had treated them with singular indulgence and for 
the greater part of his life spent freely amongst them the sums 
he had exacted by violence from the rich. His love of magni- 
ficence, and a certain jovial humour excused his crimes and long 
after his death men pointed with admiration to the imposing 
palace he had built and the garden he had laid out at cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000.’ 


As regards the position of the European settlers at Surat 
under Teg-bakht Khan, it will be seen from the details given 
above that none of them had as yet made any attempt to obtain 
a share in the government of the city, By the active help they 
had brought to their ally Teg-bakht Khan in 1731, the English 
had gained the highest position among the Europeans in Surat ; 
and in spite of the failure of their attempt to procure the admiralty 
of the fleet, they forced Teg-bakht Khan to observe their charter 
privileges and to refrain from injuring their dependents. The 
trade of the factory would seem on the whole to have been pros- 
perous. In 1741 the factors wrote, ‘our business goes on without 
impediment and we hope it will not be otherwise, as we shall 
only confine ourselves to, our own sphere and not the least 
interfere with any transactions relative to government further 
than supporting your honout’s privileges when called in question.! 


But though outwardly this was a time of considerable 
prosperity, the interest of the English company suffered much 
by the dishonesty of their servants. About 1736, when Lowther 
was the chief at Surat, the Bombay Government, suspecting that 
all was not right in his management of affairs, determined to 
send Mr. Braddyl, one of their council, to Surat with the tempo- 
rary title of ‘supervisor of English trade’ and with authority to 
suspend Lowther from office. Lowther-was at first blustering, 
insolent, and abusive. But finding resistance vain, he resigned 
his post and on the 19th February 1736 delivered over charge of 
the factory to his second in Council, Mr. Hope. The membrs of 
council would give no information against their chief. But 
from Indian sources sufficient evidence was in a few days col- 
lected to make out a case against Lowther. It was proved from 
his own books that he had made false entries in the accounts of 
his private trade as also, with Robinson’s assistance, in the 
books of the factory. The case against him and his friends was 
so clear that at last they lost heart, and instead of repairing to 
Bombay, according to the president’s order, secretly absconded 








1. Bom. Quar. Rev. IV., 220. 
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to Madras where they remained in concealment for a short time 
and then made the best of their way to England. This cons- 
piracy was gencral. All the senior factors were guilty of conn- 
lvance, most of participation. The court of directors, therefore, 
ordered that Henry Lowther, James Hope, John Robinson, 
Daniel Innes, James Ramsden, and Daniel Taudin, should be 
dismissed from service, although they afterwards allowed Hope 
and Taudin to return. Lambton, who had been before suspended 
from the service and again restored, was appointed chief at 
Surat. But the characters of the company’s servants at this time 
were so equivocal that their tenure of office was very uncertain. 
Lambton was in his turn accused of having purloined some 
jewels which had been deposited with him in pledge and so 
disingenuous were his replies to the questions addressed to him 
on the subject that the government were strongly convinced of 
his guilt. On this and other accounts he was, in 1739, dismissed 
trom service. In consequence of these irregularities the court of 
directors passed a standing order that for the future their money 
should be kept in a chest with three locks ; that the chief and 
the two next members of council should each have a key ; that 
every month the cash should be counted in the presence of the 
whole council and the balance regularly entered in the official 
books of the establishment.’ 


With the Dutch the period of Teg-bakht Khan’s rule would 
seem to have been a time of depression. Jn public matters they 
played a part subordinate to the English. At the same time their 
trade was failing. In virtue of their command of the supply of 
spices, they were able to maintain extremely high rates of profit. 
But so greatly had the demand fallen off that in 1740’ the real 
average annual money gain scarcely came to one-fifth part of 
their former profits.’2 


During the latter part of this period the Dutch company 
would seem to have been but little more fortunate than the English 
in the conduct of its servants. Soon after Lowthrer had been 
ejected (1736) for his defalcations in the English factory, the 
Dutch discovered that their director, Mynheer Phonsen, owed 
Rs. 1,35,000 to the company, which he had no means of paying. 
At first he was permitted to resign quietly. But as he was after- 
wards suspected of having concealed his property he was expelled 
and died soon after under the protection of the English. Still 
worse were the distractions of the Dutch in Surat four years 
after (1740), when Mynheer Van den Laer, a member of the 
council, was accused of fraud by the secretary, and absconded. 
Two months Jater Mynheer Van den Berg, chief of affairs for 





1. Surat Diary of 16th March 1741.—Bom. Quar. Rev. IV., 206—210. 


2. Stavorinus, H1., 113. The rate of profit on the finer spices is said at 
this time to have been as high as 2,400 per cent. But the falling off in the consump- 
tion of spices at this time, both in Asia and Euorpe, would seem to have been due 
te other causes than the high prices charged by the Dutch.—Macpherson, 103. 
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Mocha, also fled from justice, and sought refuge with the English 
factors at Surat. The English refused to give him up, and within 
three months more the director of the Surat factory was expelled 
by his subordinates. In connection with these misdeeds of their 
servants, the Dutch factors complained bitterly of the conduct 
of the English receiving with open arms their criminals and 
deserters, ! 


In the struggle at Surat, the French and Portuguese took no 
active part. With their conquests on the Madras coast, 
the importance of the French factory at Surat would seem to have 
declined .? 


The chief events in the faction fights in Surat betweeen the 
death of Teg-bakht Khan (1746) and the capture of Surat by the 
English (1759) were: 1747, the succession of Safdar Khan, 
brother of Teg-bakht Khan, to be governor of the city, and of 
Wakhar Khan, son of Safdar Khan, to be commandant of the 
castle ; 1748, the defeat of Safdar and Vakhar Khan by Mia 
Achan, son -in-law to Teg-bakht, Khan ; 175], the defeat of 
Mia Achan; Siddi Masud gains command of the castle, Safdar 
Khan returns as governor of the city ; 1757, Safdar Khan is 
succeeded by Faris Khan ; 1758, Mia Achan returns and defeats 
Faris Khan ; 1759, the English capture Surat. Two points 
deserve notice in these struggles ; (i) that (1747) the Mahrattas 
acquired a share in the city revenues ; and (ii) that the English 
and the Dutch, with the object. of gaining a position of command 
in the city fought against each other as partisans of the rival 
candidates. 


On the death of Teg-bakht..Khan, his second brother, 
Begler or Azarat Khan, the governor of the castle, seized the 
reins of office, though professing to remain in power only until 
the emperor’s pleasure should be kown. Begler’s tenure of 
power was brief. He also having reached the age of eighty, 
died early in the following year (1747, February). On Begler’s 
death he was succeded by the third brother, Safdar Khan. 

On entering upon office as governor of the city, Safdar 
Khan appointed his son, Wakhar Khan, to command the castle. 
But among the other members of the family who had received 
a share of the late Teg-bakht Khan’s fortune, was a certain Syed 
Mia Achan, or Mia-ud-din Khan, who had married the daughter 
of Teg- bakht Khan. This Syed had the support of his wife’s 
mother, a rich and ambitious woman, and with the help of her 
partisans, and of one Ali Newaz Khan, a relation of his own, 
was able to collect a. aks pene enoven to win for himself 





1, Sarat. Diary, 1735.and 1736, ait: 13th October 1742, Court's I Letters, 
dated 5th October 1737, and 18th March 1743 ; and Consultation Book, 19th 
senuaty 1746.—Quoted in Bom. Quar. Rev. 1V., 206- 120. 


2. In a list of the French possessions in India a no mention is made 
of the factory at Surat.—Milburn’s Or. Com., J.,.390 
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command of the castle and drive out Wakhar Khan. Not content 
with the command of the castle, Mia Achan determined, if 
possible, to oust Safdar Khan from the government of the city. 
With this object, he entered into negotiations with Damaji 
Gaekwad, engaging, if his attempt succeeded, to give Damaji 
Gaekwad one-fourth share of the revenues of Surat. The 
Mahrattas agreeing to this proposal, Safdar Khan was defeated 
and fied to Tatha in Sind. 


The issue of the first of the contests (1748) among the 
members of the family of Teg-bakht Khan was, therefore, to 
unite in the hands of Mia Achan the command both of the city 
and of the castle. The accounts of travellers who visited Surat 
about this time would seem to show that these struggles were 
little more than street fights. Each! of the rivals raised as many 
troops as he could. With these he cantoned and intrenched 
himself in his houses and gardens and from time to time endea- 
voured to surprise or drive away his opponents. During these 
hostile operations, which were not attended with any great 
loss of life, the inhabitants were content with shutting the gates 
of the town nearest to the scene of action and continued to go 
about their ordinary affairs without fear of being pillaged. Nay, 
they were sure of receiving compenation whenever any chance 
injury was done. Trade suffered no interruption. 


As was the case in 173], the English and Dutch took an 
active part in the struggle for succession. But on this occassion 
they no longer acted together but became partisans of the rival 
competitors, Each of them not only furnished his ally with 
ammunition and funds but entrenching themselves in their 
factories, they fought against_each other, though they were not 
openly at war. In the state of parties as they stood in 1748, 
when Safdar Khan was expelled from the government of the city 
and forced to retire to Sind, the English favoured Mia Achan, 
the successful competitor, and the Dutch supported Safdar Khan 
and his son Wakhar Khan, In 1751 Wakhar Khan returned to 
Surat and by promising to grant him half of the city revenues 
won over Damaji Gaekwad to his side. Mia Achan, unable 
to resist this increased force, was driven from the government 
of the city and had to take refuge in the castle. This command, 
too, he soon lost. For in the same year (1751) the Siddi sent 
some cruisers to the Tapi to recover the fleet subsidy which the 
Surat government had failed to pay him. These ships reaching 
Surat just before the bursts of the rainy season, under the plea of 
stress of weather, remained in the Tapi until their leader Siddi 
Masud found an opportunity of seizing the castle? The Siddi 
and the Dutch now united in recalling Safdar Khan from Sind. 
On again resuming charge of the city in 1751, Safdar Khan was 
able to induce Damaji Gaekwad to accept one-third share in 





1. Carsten Nieburhr’s Travels (1764), in Pinkerton’s Voyages, X., 214-216. 
2. Grant Duff, IT., 50 and 60. 
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the revenue of the city instead of one-half which Wakhar Khan 
had agreed to give him.! Mia Achan, ousted from both his 
commands, was forced to leave Surat and seek refuge with his 
allies, the English in Bombay.” 


On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the 
English invited the Peshwa to join in a scheme for ousting the 
Sidhi and Safdar Khan from Surat and for dividing between 
themselves the command of the city. The English engaged 
equip a fleet and attack Surat from the river, while the Peshwa 
to sent an army under Raghunathrav to act on the land side. 
These preparations came to nothing. The Mahratta army, 
urgently required in the Deccan, was recalled and the English 
failing in an attempt toinduce Nak A’lam Khan, the ruler of 
Broach, to join with them in their designs on Surat, were forced 
to retire to Bombay.? About the same time the Peshwa obtained 
from the Gaekwad one-half share of his interest in the revenues 
of Surat, and so was less disposed to join with the English in 
any attempt on the city. In consequence of this English interests 
suffered severely at Surat. Their gardens and cattle were taken 

_from them and the factors placed-in confinement. So entirely, 
did Mr. Lambe, the head of the English factory, admit his defeat 
that in November 175! he, under the influence of the Dutch, 
signed a treaty with Safdar Khan and Siddi Masud, under the 
terms of which he agreed to send frorn Surat all the soldiers in 
the Company’s service, Europeans as well as Indians.‘ This 
treaty was, however, repudiated by the Bombay Government 
and in its place, in 1752, a fresh set of articles was drawn up 
under which their property was to be restored and the English 
were to be paid a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for the expense they had 
incurred in the struggles and the loss sustained at their custom- 
house. To pay this English indemnity, a special one per cent, 
or ekotra, cess was levied on all Hindu and on almost all Musal- 
man traders. Armenians, Jews, and all Europeans trading under 
charter privileges would scem to have been exempted. The levy 
of the special cess was continued till 1758, when the payment of 





1. Damaji consented to this reduction because he was preoccupied on 
Satara side. He was defeated by the Peshwa in May 1751 and kept in confinement 
upto 30th March 1752 when he was released on condition that he ceded half the 
share of his Gujarat conquests to the Peshwa. G. S. Sardesai: New History 
of the Marathas, Vol. II, pp.309-10-11. 


2, Stavorinus, IJ, 52. 
3. Aitchison, VI., 215. 


4. Aitchison, VI., 215. So keenly did Mr. Lambe feel the failure of his 
plans and the censure of the Bombay Government that he committed suicide. 


5. At this time the rates paid by Hindu merchants amounted to seven per 
cent; by Musimans, except some favoured individuals, to 4% per cent; by 
aorenens to 3} : and by chartered Europeans to 24 per cent.—Surat Papers, 


6. Aijtchison, VI., 215. 


the English indemnity was completed and the charge abolished.® 
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At Surat during the next four years Siddi Masud, a man 
of great ability, while continuing on friendly terms with Safdar 
Khan and the Dutch, is said to have drawn into his own hands 
the entire management of the city. He died in 1756, leaving a 
young son, Ahmad Khan by name. Disputes soon arose, and 
before the end of 1757 Surat was again disturbed by hostile 
factions, the Siddi and the Dutch struggling for power with the 
English and Safdar Khan. At this time, hoping to secure for 
himself the government of the city, a certain Ali Nawas Khan, 
who had hitherto sided with the ruling nawab Safdar Khan, 
now went over to the Siddi and Dutch faction. Upon this Safdar, 
Khan, who had no direct heir, transferred his favour from Ali 
Nawaz Khan to one Faris Khan, who had gained the support 
both of the Mahrattas and of the English. At the same time 
(1757) the nawab, on the condition that they should expel the 
Siddi from the castle, offered to make over to the English the 
command of the fleet. But this offer wasnot accepted. 


t 


In January 1758, Safdar Khan died,' and was succeeded 
in his government of Surat by Ali Nawaz Khan, Ahmad Khan 
the Siddi continuing commander of the,castle. On the accession 
of Ali Nawaz Khan, the party in Surat who supported his rival 
Faris Khan proposed to Mr, Ellis, the chief of the English factory, 
that Faris Khan should be appointed governor of the city and 
that the English company should undertake the command of the 
castle and the management of the fleet. If the English undertook 
the management of the fleet, the supporters of Faris Khan 
guaranteed for a term of five years an annual payment of Rs. 
2,00,000. In consequence of these proposals a treaty was, in 
March 1758, arranged between the English company and Faris 
Khan, under the terms of which it was agreed : (i) that the 
English should establish Faris Khan in the postion of governor 
of Surat ; (ii) that the English should obtain command of the 
castle and should hold three of the city gates ; (iii) that Faris 
Khan should bear the expenses of the war and besides pay a 
sum of Rs. 2,00,000 as a donation to the European troops. No 
action was, however, taken on this treaty in consequence, it 
would seem, of an anxiety on the part of the Bombay Government 
not to offend the Mahrattas.2 Meanwhile, before the end of 
1758, Mia Achan who had since his expulsion from the command 
of the castle by the Siddi Masud in 1751 been living in Bombay 
returned to Surat and with the support of Siddi Ahmad: Khan. 
and his own influence with certain members of the family of the 
late Teg-bakht Khan, in December 1758 expelled Ali Nawaz 
Khan from the government of the city and established himself 
in his place. Soon after this occurred (January, 1759), the 








I. Said-to have been poisoned by Ali Nawaz Khan ; Gaikwads of Baroda 
Volume T page 122. 


2. The object of this treaty was frustrated by the Mahrattas sending theix, 
agent to the Bombay Government to hint that they meant to attack Bassein, and 
probably Bombay. Grant Duff J] 115 Backwad’s of Baroda Vol. tp. 131, 
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Government of Bombay were strengthened by the presence of a 
squadron of men-of-war under Admiral Pocock who offered, 
in the event of any active measures being undertaken, to reinforce 
the company’s armament with two ships. Mr. Spencer, who had 
meanwhile on the death of Mr. Ellis (1758) succeeded to the 
chiefship in Surat, forwarded to Bombay a detailed account of 
the state of affairs in that city. From Mr. Spencer’s account it 
appeared that Siddi Ahmad Khan was all powerful in Surat, 
leaving to Mia Achan not so much as the nomination of the 
officers properly belonging to him. That, moreover, the two 
rulers distrusted each other, as the Siddi suspected Mia Achan 
of corresponding with the Mahrattas. At the same time the 
government of the city was bad and the traders, fearing above 
all things that the Mahrattas might step in, petitioned the English 
chief to take command of the castle and fleet. The English could 
now very confidently accept this undertaking as they wanted 
‘to re-establish the Honourable Company’s affairs on a lasting 
footing here,”! and once for all to put an end to the occasional 
hardships and humiliations to which the English factors were 
constantly put at the hands of-the Nawab, They had already 
assumed a political role and gained a firm footing in Bengal 
by their victory in the battle of Plassey. . Earlier they had defeated 
the naval power of the Mahrattas under Tulaji Angre leaving 
only the Siddis as the major hurdle to be overcome in their race 
for supremacy on the Western Coast. With the Peshwas they 
had friendly relations and although Damajiwas anxiousto prevent 
the English from becoming too powerful, he could be thwarted 
in his efforts by pointing out that he would thereby incur the 
displeasure of his master, Nana.? Taking these factors into 
consideration and strengthened by the presence of the squadron 
of men-of-war, the Government of Bombay determined to make 
an attempt to oust the Siddi from Surat and gain his place as 
commanders of the castle? With the object of preventing the 
Mahrattas from taking part in the struggle, the Bombay Govern- 
ment took the precaution of drawing up certain articles, under 
which the Mahrattas ageed : (i) that on account of the ruin to 
trade caused by the command of the castle, the Siddi should be 
turned out of Surat ; (ii) that the English should take possession 
and have the sole command of the Surat castle ; (iii) that the 
English should have the sole power of appointing the governor 
of Surat city ; (iv) that the subsidy for the fleet (tankha) should 
be divided into three shares, one for the English, one for the 
Peshwa, and one for the nawab of Surat ; (v) that the Mahrattas 
should not take part in any quarrels or disputes that might arise 
in Surat. On hearing of the determination of Bombay Govern- 


1. Gaekwads of Baroda Volume Ip. 131. 





2. Gaekwads of Baroda, Volume 1, page 136. 


3. The immediate grounds for the English expedition against Surat were : 
i) that the Siddi’s people had (1758) insulted some Englishmen and refused redress ; 
(ii) that the Siddi had proved himself unfit for his post as admiral, being unable 
to hold his own against the Maratha fleet.—Select Committee. Nawab of Surat’s 
Treaty Bill, 10-11. 
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ment, the chief member for whose safety the English had a hostage 
in the person of Mia Achan’s son, left Surat and went to the bar 
of the Tapi. Some delay took place in despatching troops 
from Bombay and it was not till the 15th February (1759) that 
‘the body of land forces, consisting of eight hundred European, 
one thousand five hundred Indian infantry, and a detachment of 
royal artillery arrived off the mouth of the Tapi. Captain Mait- 
land of the royal artillery was in charge of the land forces and 
Captain Watson of the Company’s marine incommand of the 
armed vessels. The strength of the defenders was estimated at 
about two thousand Musalmans, Hindus, Arabs, Pathans and 
others in the service of the Siddi, and the nawab’s corps 4,000 
strong. Thcre was always, however, the further risk that the 
nawab or the Siddi mistrusting their own strength, might fly to 
the desperate resource of calling in the Mahrattas. 


The troops were landed at Dentilauri,! about nine miles 
from Surat, and remained there for a few days for refreshment. 
While these movements were going on, news came on the 20th 
that the Mahratta troops under..Yeshwantrao Pawar had come 
upto Gandevi at the desire-so did the Mahratta agent put it-of 
the President at Bombay to-help the English in their movements 
at Surat.?, Yeshwantrao wanted to know where his troops 
should join them. The English, while promising to respect the 
rights of the Peshwas in the revenue of Surat, would have no 
partner in the military affair. They therefore avoided a direct 
answer to his question. Yeshwantrao however continued to 
move on. He reached Navsari on the 22nd, moved to Palasana 
on the 27th, to Kumbharia on the 28th and finally encampered 
on the Tapi at Varachha, three miles to the north-east of Surat 
on the Ist of March. Mia Achan, the governor of the town, 
sent a messenger to Pawar, proposing that the Mahrattas should 
help him in holding the town against the English ; but Pawar 
was under strict instructions from the Peshwa not to break with 
the English and hence could not consider the proposal. The 
Mahrata army had to wait without any work during these critical 
days. The English in the meanwhile had already started their 
march against Surat from the south-west. On approacning the 
town, captain Maitland found that some of the Siddi’s people 
had taken post in the French garden on the left bank of the Tapi, 
about a quarter of a mile to the west of the outer wall, and from 
this they were dislodged only after a hot dispute of four hours 
in which twenty men were lost on the side of the English. 
Captain Maitland then directed the engineer to look out for a 
proper place for a battery, which was erected during the night, 
and for four days a brisk fire was kept up from two twenty-four 
pounders and one thirteen inch mortar. The Siddi’s forces, 





1. It seems to be the present Danti hamlet to the east of the Bar, and not 
Dumas town higher up the river, for Dumas is separately mentioned in the records : 
vide ‘Surat’ Episode of 1759" page 20 by Prof. T. S, Shejwalkar, in the 
Deccan College Bulletin, December, 1947. 


2. Gaikwads of Baroda, Volume f, page 144. 
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driven within the outcr wall, had taken possession of the Siddi 
garden and the English and Dutch wharfs immediately above, 
securing them with works and strong  palisades. After this 
continued firing without any apparent effect, Captain Maitland 
called a council of war, composed of military and marine officers, 
when they concerted a plan for a general attack and resolved 
to execute it next morning. Owing to the delay in their arrival 
from Bombay, the spring-tides had been lost, and the large ships 
were therefore of no use. The company’s grab of twenty guns 
and four bomb-ketches were warped up the river during the 
night and in the morning anchored opposite the Dutch wharf. 
Then a general attack began from the vessels and a battery 
under cover of which about eight o’clock the boats put off and 
landed the troops near the English garden. After a slight resist- 
ance the Siddi’s forces took to flight, leaving the English troops 
in possession of the outer town. 


The inner town and the castle had still to be taken. In 
order to attack them both at_once, three mortars were planted 
at the distance of about,seven hundred yards from the castle 
and five hundred yards from the wall of the inner town. About 
six in the morning the mortars began to play very briskey and 
continued firing till two the next morning. The cannonade and 
bombardment put the besieged into such a consternation that 
they never returned one gun. During the attack several messages 
passed between the principal persons in the town and Mr. Spencer, 
the chief of the English company. Every effort was made to 
induce the friends of Faris Khan to place him in charge of the 
city. But after two days the wish of the people seemed to be 
that Mia Achan should continue Governor of the city and Faris 
khan be appointed his deputy. It was, therefore, proposed to 
Mia Achan and his party that on condition that Faris Khan 
was made deputy governor and the English established in the 
possession of the castle and the fleet subsidy, Mia Achan should 
be continued as governor of the city. Mia Achan accepted 
these terms and on the 4th March 1759 the agreement was 
concluded. Upon this Mia Achan opened the Mecca gate in 
the inner wall, and the Siddi, judging that further resistance was 
useless, agreed to give up the castle. His people were allowed 
to march out with their arms and accountrements, and also to 
take away their valuable effects, including even the common 
furniture of thei houses. These changes were effected with the 
greatest regularity and the English were peaceably put in pos- 
session of the castle and subsidy. The killed and wounded on 
the side of the English did not amount to more than one hundred 
Europeans. 





1. This account of the capture of Surat is taken from the Surat Papers, 
56-59, and from Stavorinus, IIT., 33-59, Stavorinus, 57, states that one of the Siddi 
officers was paid by the English to arrange that no resistance should be made to 
the English on their attack on the castle. He hints also that the same means were 
used to prevent Mr. Taillefort, the director of the Dutch company, from joining in 
the struggle, (For a more detailed account of Dutch plan see p. 165), 
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On the morning of the 5th the British flag was hoisted on 
all vessels in the river and Spencer made his state entry into the 
town. As soon as the occupation of Surat was complete, the 
English came out with their policy towards the Mahrattas, 
Krishnaji Anant writes from Surat on 6th March 1759 to his 
master the Peshwa at Poona ; “We have maintained friendly 
relations with the English, but they are arrogant. It is now two 
days that the town is captured by them ; but they would not hold 
even a courtesy talk with us.”! Ultimately weary of waiting 
without any profit near Surat, Yeshwantrao and his followers 
prepared to move away from thescene and march inland on 27th 
March. In sheer desperation Yeshwantrao wrote to his master 
on 11th March 1758 “if it was the aim, never to break with the 
English there was no point in sending us to Surat. We would 
have been masters of Surat if only we would have been allowed 
to fight the English.’’? 


The English now lost no time in sending petition to the 
Delhi Emperor Alamgir II requesting him to bestow on them, 
the commandantship of the Surat castle together with the admiral- 
ship of the Moghul fleet stationed there, after receiving a customary 
Nazrana from them. Simultaneously the English sent “an 
application of all the citizens of Surat, including rich merchants 
and Moghul officials beseeching the Emperor to bestow the 
offices connected with Surat on the valiant and just officers of 
the Company.” Accordingly Sanads were despatched from 
Delhi in the name of the emperor by the Vazir-Ghazi-uddin., 
peshwas’ consul at Delhi no doubt argued that the authority of 
bestowing sanads should rest with the Pant Pradhan (Peshwa) 
who will as an agent of the Emperor bestow the offices on whom 
he likes.* But this was all too late,; for the sanads had already 
been issued. Later when the Peshwa in the course of his talk 
with the English ambassador Mr. Price at Poona commented 
upon the conduct of the English in surreptiously securing the 
Moghul sanads from the puppet Emperor and the Vazir who 
lived under the protection of the Mahratta arms, the English 
blunty replied that the Sanads by which they had been appointed 
Commandant of the Surat fort and admiral of the Moghul fleet 
were as valid and as legal, as the sanads by which the Peshwa 
presumed to interfere in the Surat affair.» The Peshwa was thus 
practially ousted from Surat affairs with a complete diplomatic 
defeat. The English received the Moghul farmans bestowing 
Surat on them with great ceremony, punctiliously observing the 
formalities then followed in India on the occasion of receiving the 
Imperial grants. They invited the other European merchants to 








i, Selections from Peshwa Daftar Volume 24 letter no. 233. 
2. Ibid, 24, 234. 

3. T. S. Shejwalkar : Surat Episode of 1759, page 29. 

4. Selections from Peshwa Daftar, Volume 24, 260. 

5. Forrest : Maratha series, Volume I, page 126. 
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the ceremony, who refused on the first occasion but accepted 
the invitation on the next. In Bombay the ceremony was repeated, 
when the President received confirmatory letters from Delhi. 
The yearly payment of two lacs of rupees that had been made 
to the Siddi on account of the command of the fleet at Surat, 
was now transferred to the Company in accordance with the 
Imperial farman dated 4th September, 1759.! 


Orders having thus been received from Delhi it was necessary 
to settle about the details, through negotiations with the local 
powers. For this purpose Mr. Price, the English ambassador to 
Poona, waited upon Damaji Gaekwad, then in Poona, in October 
1759. In the course of their conversation, Mr. Price pointed 
out that, as the Honourable Company had taken possession of 
Surat castle “there were some revenues annexed to it and for 
maintaining the fleet, which lay in the country under Damaji’s 
command’ concerning which he would issue orders to enable 
the officers of the Honourable Company collecting them as before 
without obstruction. Thereupon, Damaji sent the necessary 
orders to the Paraganas under -his:command for paying the usual 
revenue to Surat castle as'well as for supporting the fleet. He 
also sent an order to the commanding officer of his own fleet 
not to molest any vessels trading under the Honourable Company’s 
protection? In spite of this settlement there were frequent 
occasions of friction as regards the transit of goods from the 
port to the up-country region which belonged to the Mahrattas. 
They had to be somehow resolved in a practical manner some- 
times through the intcrventon of the Nawab. As the Mahrattas 
were rulers of the region, it-was a piece of practical wisdom to 
show respect to their chief, and even to send him a present as 
was undoubtedly done by the Company’s officers in 1762 when 
they decided to offer a present of Rs..2,500 to Damaji who was 
then on his way to Poona.3 


British Period, After 1759 


The period subsequent to the capture of Surat by the 
English in 1759 can be divided into two parts—the first, lasting 
from 1759 to the close of the eighteenth century when the governors 
of Surat, though appointed by the English, still to some extent 
held a position of nominal independence ; the second, after 1800 
when the whole administration was taken over by the English. 


The forty years of divided rule at Surat with the English 
in command of the castle and a nominally independent governor 
in charge of the city, comprise two periods of nearly equal length. 


The first, from 1760 to 1780, a time of active trade, when the 


1. Edalji Dosabhai: History of Gujarat, page 196. 
2. Gaekwads of Baroda, Volume I, page 154. 
3. Gaekwads of Baroda, Volume, I, page 163. 
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city increasing in size is spoken of (1772) as one of the greatest 
emporiums of trade in India.! The remaining twenty years, a 
time of decline in the fortunes of the city, ending in the transfer 
of the greater part of its foreign trade to Bombay.? The chief 
causcs of the prosperity of Surat during the first of these periods 
would scem to have been its superior order and security, as 
compared with the state of the districts of northern Gujarat and 


- the sudden development of a great export trade in raw cotton 


to China.? Towards the close of the century, besides the gencral 
disorder over almost the whole of India, the anarchy in Persia‘ 
and Arabia, and the repeated wars in Europe, two local events, 
the storm of 1782 and the famine of 1790, combined to hasten 
the decline of Surat’s prosperity. 


During this term of forty years (1759-1800) there were 
altogether four city governors or nawabs in Surat. Of these, 
the first was Mia Achan who being governor when the English 
obtained the command of the castle,> was continued by them in 
charge of the city till his death in 1763 (February 27th). The 
next governor was Kutb-ud-din the son of Mia Achan who, on 
his appointment by the Bombay Government, without waiting 
for the patent of the court of Delhi, assumed office with the 
title of Mir Hafiz-ud-din Ahmad Khan Bahadur. On this 
occasion (1764) the agent of the governor of Surat was recalled 
from Delhi and all connection with the court of the great Moghul 
ceased.® Hafiz-ud-din continued in office for twenty-seven years, 


Om a 


1. Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 145. 
2. Surat Papers, 278, 


3. The export of raw cotton to China dates from about the year 1770, when, 
in consequence of a scarcity of grain, the Chinese government issued a decree for- 
bidding the cultivation of cotton. In 1777, so important was this trade that on an 
average thirty ships a year, of from 500 to 1,000 tons each, sailed from Surat and 
Bombay to China. (Parsons, 261). Towards the close of the century this trade 
fell off. The Surat cotton was (1787) so grcatly adulterated that much of it sent 
by the company to China remained unsold. (Hove’s Tours: Bom. Govt. Sel. 
No. XVI, New Series, 132). The Chinese again began to grow their own cotton 
and at the same time Bengal had become a formidable rival to Bombay. 


—Miburn's Or. Com., I., 218. 


4. One of the greatest blow to Surat trade was the capture of Bussorah by 
the Persians (April, 1776), “‘The trade from Surat to that port has ceased,” wrote 
Parsons in 1777, ‘‘nor™ he adds, “will it be renewed until, by some revolution in 
Persia, the Turks become masters of it again.’—Parsons, 262. 


5. The position of the English as commandars of Surat castle was confirmed 
by the following orders from the court of Delhi: (i) an order, or Aasbul hukam, 
under the great seal of the nawab vizir of the court of Delhi, directing Mr. Spencer 
to take care of the Surat castle, and of the preservation of trade in Surat seas: (iii) 
1759, August, 25th, an order from the high steward, or khansaman, committing 
the charge of the king’s fleet to the company, (iii) 1759, Setember, 4th, an imperial 
patent or farman, investing the company with the command of the castle ; (iv) 1759, 
September 18th, an order for the regular payment of a yearly subsidy of Rs. 2,00,000 
towards the maintenance of the ficet. 


6. Surat Papers, 75. There were three other candidates for the office of 
governor : (1) Faris Khan, the deputy governor ; (2) Ali Nawaz Khan, a former 
governor who, in 1758, was ousted by Mia Achan ; (3) a certain Nur-ud-din Ali 
Khan. 
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and died in 1790. On the death of Hafiz-ud-din, the governor- 
general of the English company, deciding that he had a claim on 
the ground of inheritance, chose Nizam-ud-din, the eldest son of 
Hafiz-un-din, as the next governor. Contrary to the practice 
on a former occasion, application was made to the court of Delhi 
for a patent in favour of Nizam-ud-din. But no patent was 
granted and after waiting for two years Nizam-ud-din was 
installed governor by order of the English. Nizam-ud-din 
remained in office for nine years, dying in 1799 (January 8th). 
Nizam-ud-din left an infant son, but the child survived his father 
only by about a month. It was then arranged with Nasir-ud-din, 
the brother of the late nawab, that he should receive from the 
British the title of nawab, and with ita yearly revenue of £10,000 
and one-fifth more of the surplus net revenue of the city. At the 
same time all the powers of the governor of the city were to vest 
in the English. 


During the whole of this period, though the management 
of Surat was nominally in the hands of the city governor, so 
entirely did all power centre in the English that, in 1774. a Dutch 
traveller wrote : “The English give laws to all, neither Europeans 
nor Indians can do anything without their special approbation. 
The governor of the city does not in this respect differ from the 
lowest inhabitant. He must obey their commands, although 
they show him externally some honour, and wil not in public 
allow that he is subservient to them.””? 


It was by their favour that, in 1759, Mia Achan was 
continued in his office as governor. Mia Achan’s successor, Mir 
Hafiz-ud-din, owed his appointment (1764) entirely to the English. 
two years later the English chief,? Mr. Hodges dissatisfied 
with the state of the city, was able’ in a manner to compel the 
nawab’'to unite with himself in the administration of the city 
two nominies of the English chief. Again, in 1767 (April 4th), 
the Bombay Government received instructions from the court of 
directors to keep the power of the governor of Surat city within as 
narrow bounds as possible without offending him,’? and in the 
next year (1768, March 25th) were reminded that ‘in great measure 
the sole management, or at least, the superintendency of the city 
belonged to the English.” 





1. Stavorinus, [J., 59. Parsons (1777) says, “the government of Surat 
is, with reason, called double. For instance, should be French, Portuguese, or 
Dutch ask for alteration of duties or increase of privileges, if the English chief is 
disinclined to grant their request he tells them to ask the nawab, at the same time 
communicating to the nawab what answer he is to give.” “They all,” he adds, 
“understand the farce.’ (Parsons, 250). So also Niebuhr (1763) “the English 
are the actual sovereigns of Surat. They keep the nawab of the city in a state 
of absolute dependence.” (Pinkerton’s Voyages, X., 215). Two incidents show 
how entirely, in 1777, the English chief controlled the actions of the nawab. In 
February 1777 the nawab informed the English chief that he intended to receive 
a visit from the Dutch director, Mr. Van-de-Graaf. But on the ground that there 
was no precedent for such a meeting, his request was refused, About the same 
time certain French ordnance and military stores which the nawab had allowed 
to be landed were, by order of the English chief, reshipped.—Secret Diaries, 1877. 


2. Surat Papers, 470, 3. Surat Papers, 73. 
4. Surat Papers, 73. 
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During the term of double government (1759-1800) few 
events of general interest took place at Surat. In 1771 an English 
expedition was sent from Surat against the city of Broach. But 
the arrangements were ill-planned, and the attempt failed. In 
1775 the English authorities at Surat involved themselves in the 
internal dissensions of the Mahrattas. Raghoba, uncle of the 
deceased Peshwa in his desire to strengthen his claim to be the 
Peshwa as against the infant Sawai Madhavrao growing under 
the care of the Barbhais (council of elders) came to Gujarat in 
search of support. He was defeated by Haripant Phadke at 
Wasad on the banks of the river Mahi and compelled to fly from 
pillar to post. He reached Surat where he concluded a treaty 
with the English on 6th March 1775, in which the English pro- 
mised to support the claims of Raghoba on condition that he ceded 
important places in Thana and Surat areas and meet the expenses 
of the war.!' Accordingly an English force from Bombay arrived 
under Colonel Keetinge at Surat. He intended to plan an 
attack on the Mahrattas near Surat and ordered a detachment 
under Captain Steuart for the purpose. It was joined by 1,000 
country troops belonging to the-Nawab. At 10 o’clock in the 
morning on the 11th March, the advance Mahratta patrols were 
contacted and the march was pursued with vigour. At 3 o’clock 
when Captain Steuart reached the Mahratta camp, they fell in 
great confusion as they never expected an attack at that hour 
and rode off in a great hurry leaving their tents and other equip- 
ment.2, In the meanwhile Col. Keetinge with his main army 
advanced towards Cambay and formed a junction with Raghoba. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the military manouvres 
in that region. Suffice it to say that in 1776 Raghoba again 
retired to Surat and remained there for a time under English 
protection. The next attempt of the English (1778) to enforce 
his claims upon Poona ended in the latter’s capitulation at Wad- 
gaon (1779, January) tothe Poona army. The English had thus 
to part company with Raghoba. In consequence of this disaster 
Colonel Goddard, summoned to help the Bombay Government, 
arrived in Surat (1779, February 26th). In May, Raghoba 
suddenly turned against the officer watching his movements and 
ran towards Surat. He was welcomed by Goddard, who seemed 
to have been privy to Raghoba’s plan of escape. Goddard won 
over Fatesing Gaekwad, the ruler of Baroda, and together they 
started a fresh war in Gujarat with the object of retrieving the 
disaster of Wadgaon. Sickness prevented Raghoba from being 
able to bear the strain of military marches ; he therefore remained 
behind at Surat and his adopted son Amritrao accompanied 
general Goddard, on his behalf. 


1. The text of the treaty contains 16 articles and is given in Gaekwads of 
Baroda Volume II, pages 249-252. 


2. Grant Duff, I., 276. 
3. Gaekwads of Baroda, Volume H, page 256. 
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In the meanwhile, Nana Padhavis was engaged in forming 
a strong anti-British Confederacy in India, in which the Dutch 
participated and planned an attack on Surat. The English 
instantly adopted strong measures to prevent the Dutch from 
taking any part in che ailaivs of Surat.) About the same time 
(1780, January) as the commencement of hostilities against 
the Mahrattas. Mr. Boddam, the English chief, occupied the 
Peshwa’s districts near Surat. And very shortly fterwards 
(1780, February !5th), on the fall of Ahmedabad, in return for 
the grant of the Peshwa’s territories north of the Mahi, Fatesing 
Gaekwad ceded to the English his share in the districts south of 
the Tapi: At Surat the timely arrival from Bo:.bay of a body 
of European troops freed the city from the alarm to which the 
rumoured advance of Shinde to seize the person of Raghoba 
had given rise. South of Surat the country was ravaged by a 
body of Mahrattas. This force had been stationed inthe Konkan, 
and in the absence of the British troops in northern Gujarat 
came plundering northwards as far as the city walls. To free 
the country from these invaders, a detachment under the command 
of Lieutenant Welsh, an officer of the Bengal cavalry, was sent 
from Surat. This expedition was most successful. They  sur- 
prised the Mahratta camp, killed upwards of a hundred of them, 
mortally wounded their leader Ganeshpant, took his guns, three 
in number, and carried off the whole of his baggage (1780, March 
23rd). “The inhabitants,” wrote Mr. Welsh, “seem exceedingly 
happy. and are coming in from all quarters.” Welsh, then 
advancing, southward reduced Parnera, Bagwara, and Indegarh, 
three forts in the neighbourhood of Daman much desired by the 
Bombay Government? The. districts south of Surat did not 
long remain in the hands of the British. Under the terms of the 
treaty of Salbai (1782-1783).all Gujarat territory acquired by the 
British since 1775 was restored to the Mahrattas.4 From this 
time till the close of the eighteenth century the districts originally 
subordinate to Surat remained, as before, distributed between 
the Peshwa and the Gaekwad.’> There was however constant 
friction between the Poona Durbar and the Gaekwads on financial 
and other grounds, and the latter generally followed the policy 
of remaining friendly with the English and found it on the whole 
to their advantage. 


In 1794 the Poona Durbar attempted to exact from Govind- 
rao Gaekwad the surrender of Gaekwad’s share of Surat Atavisi 
and ofthe chauth within the city of Surat, which evidently involved 
a dangerous addition of the Peshwa’s power in the city and the 
neighbourhood ; the English therefore decided to oppose the 
deal on the ground that it went against the term of the treaty of 





Grant Duff, IL, 286. 
Grant Duff, H., 287. 
Grant Duff, [I., 295. 
Grant Duff, IL, 324. 
Surat Papers, 51 and 168. 
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Salbai. Accordingly Malet entered into correspondence with the 
Poona Durbar, the result of which was that they desisted from 
the act, to the great relief of Govindrao Gaekwad who felt 
grateful to the English for their firm policy.' 


Turning to the general condition of Surat during the period 
it may be stated that in 1782 Surat was visited by a storm so 
servere that a number of buildings in the city were destroyed. 
Though suffering from the decay of the spice trade with Java, 
and from the loss of its commerce with the Persian Gulf, Surat 
was to some extent able for a time to recover from this disaster. 
But a few years later the famine of 1790 still further impoverished 
the city, and a European war increased the difficulty and dangers 
of its foreign trade. With the decay of its commerce the revenues 
of the city declined. The nawab, trusting to the English for 
protection, reduced the strength of his armed force and of his 
police and made little attempt to protect the city or maintain 
order within its walls. So entirely had he lost control of the 
city, that in 1795, though a fierce religious fight between Hindus 
and Muhammadans raged for many days, no effort was made to 
restore order or to punish the offenders. A disturbance of a 
curious character took place in the city in A.D. 1799. Some 
four or five hundred Muslim women of the poorer classes went in 
a body to the residence of the English chief, because they felt 
that he was responsible for the rise in prices of grain and tobacco, 
which were really caused by the tax imposed on them by the 
Nawab. When given to understand that the English chief had 
nothing to do with the imposition of the tax, they assailed the 
Nawab’s Bakshi (Paymaster) and detained him for some two 
hours, clamouring for relief. The story is sufficiently indicative 
of the disaffection widely spread and deeply felt.2 As the 
nawab had ceased to do his part in managing the city and as the 
share of the revenues originally assigned to them was insufficient 
to meet the charges which the entire protection of the city entailed, 
the English, in 1800, took advantage of the failure of direct 
heirs to assume the undivided government of Surat.? In _ the 
same year Govindrao Gaekwad was induced to part with his share 
of chauth in Surat and recall his chauthia from the city. The 
Gaekwad was not only pleased to make his share as a free gift 
to the company but offered to put one of his sons in the service 
of the company with 5,000 horses, and promised that he would 
himself like to be of help to the company with 20,000 horses and 
25,000 foot.4 


During the early part of this period (1759-1780) Surat is 
described as ‘gay, prosperous, and one of the principal cities of 


1. Gaikwads of Baroda Volume HI pages 186-187. 
History of Gujarat by Dosabhai page 222. 
Surat Papers, 447. 

Gaikwads of Baroda Volume III page 234. 
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India.”! At the mouth of the Tapi, the bar was in the fair season 
(October to May) generally crowded with merchants ships from 
all the commercial nations of Europe and Asia. At Surat 
itself the river was thronged by vessels, and its banks were busy 
with ship-building.? Round the city the country was fertile and 
highly cultivated, and on al} sides it was approached ‘by avenues 
planted with shady trees.“ From the river the city looked 
bright and lively. The French lodge and garden, the English 
and Dutch wharfs, and the venerable castle were gay with many 
‘and different coloured flags.5 Between the double row of the 
city walls the space, with very few houses, was given up to large 
dwellings and rich gardens.”® 


a 1. Forbes’ Or. Mem., [., 243. Compare Auqueti! de Perron, who (1758) 
calls Surat one of the largest and most populous towns of India.—Kawasji’s Trans- 
lation, IL. 


2. Forbes’ Or. Mem. L, 245. 
3. Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 248. 


4. Of these, to the west, was the Dumas road passing into the city through 
the Mecca gate; to the south was the Navsariroad entering through the Sara gate; to 
the north the Katargam and to the north-east the Fulpara roads.But, among Euro- 
peans, the favourite resort was through the littl@gate to the north along the ‘green 
walk,’ a narrow and closely shaded lane, reminding Stavorinus (1775) of the ‘country 
roads in his native and pleasant island of Walcheran, ‘Voyages II., 461. 


5. Stavorinus, LIL, 162 ; Forbes’: Or: Mem., I., 245. Out of compilment 
of the court of Delhi, the English and Moghul flags were both displayed on different 
towers of the castle and as admirals of the fleet the Moghul’s standard was hoisted 
on the principal armed vessels in the Surat station. 


Carsten Niebuhr, 1763 ; Pinkerton, X., 211. Shortly affer Niebuhr visited 
Surat, the town must have increased in size, as Forbes (1772) says ‘“‘between the 
outer and inner walls are many streets. and houses.’’ (Forbes, Or. Mem., I., 247) ; 
and Parsons (1777) found the intermediate space between the two walls almost as 
thickly peopled as the city (251). Of the gardens mentioned in the text, six—three 
private and three belonging to thé nawab--are specially noticed. The private 
gardens were ; one built by Mr. Price ; one at Fulpara, belonging to the English 
broker ; and the Dutch garden, the finest (1763) of the European gardens, rich and 
charming in aspect. (Neibuhr, in Pinkerton, 1., 212). Of the public gardens 
there were: I. The Mahmudi garden built by Teg-bakht Khan (1733-1746) in 
Salabatpura. This garden was (1774) surrounded by a high stone wall, about a 
quarter of an hour to walk round. The enclosure contained many buildings. Of 
these one was of great dimensions, and the rest were separate quarters for each of the 
nawab’s wives. In this garden were two artificial lakes one 150 feet by 75, the other 
60 feet by 12. At one end was a beautiful cascade 20 feet high. On either side 
of the waterfall fountains played across, forming a watery arch. The parts devoted 
to flowers were, according to season, filled with balsams, poppies, and various 
flowers of an equal height closely planted, and so disposed as to resemble a rich 
Turkey carpet. (Forbeds’ Or. Mem., 1., 252). These pleasure grounds were said 
to have cost nine lakhs of rupees. (Niebuhr 1763 says £50,000 Pinkerton, 
X., 212). In 1774 they had already been allowed to fallinto disrepair. (Stavorinus’s 
Voyages, I1., 470). LU. The next was the Begam Saheb’s garden, built by a sister 
of the emperor Aurangzeb about the year 1700. It was situated in Begampura, 
the south-eastern division of the suburbs, near the Navsari gate, and covered about 
fifteen acres, the whole enclosed by a wall. Between 1774 and 1777 this garden 
had fallen into deplorable decay. But even at its best it was, in Stavorinus opinion, 
‘for gallantry nothing like the Dutch garden.’ (Stavorinus’ Voyages, [1., 470 ; 
WII., 177) I.) The third garden was laid out by the nawab Hafiz-ud-din in 1775, 
outside the Katargam gate to the north of the city. The nawab called it Alla bag, 
or the garden of God. But in laying out the ground many houses were cleared 
away, and the people, displeased with this exercise of power, nick-named the place 
Zulami-bag, or the garden of oppression, a title it bore for a long time afterwards. 
In 1775 this garden had a saloon, an aviary, and a parterre of most fragrant flowers 
(Stavorinus’ Voyages, II, 470). Al! the gardens suffered severely in the storm of 
1782. The Mahmudi garden became a wreck, and a wreck it was allowed to remain. 
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Within the inner walls the markets were filled with costly 
merchandize, and the crowded streets, with their rich carriages 
and gay palanquins, were not infrequently enlivened by the 
a or of a procession in honour of the nawab or of the English 
chief. 


_ But, in spite of its wealth and prosperity, Surat ‘could not 
be called an elegant city..? Of its dwellings and shops there 
were, except in one quarter of the city on the way to the Delhi 
gate, where there were none but stone buildings, few houses of any 
external good appearance, and in many places there were only 
little huts made of bamboo and plastered with mud. Again, 
the streets, though some of them were broad,* were not paved, 








But before the year was over, the European gardens were again recovering their 


looks and the Zu/ami bag was aleady restored to its former beauty. The grounds 
were more fertile and beautiful than the generality of the Indian gardens. It was 
profusely adorned with trees, shrubs, and flowers, not only those indigenous to 
Hindustan, but with every variety procurable from China, Persia, and Europe. 
The apple and peach flourished with Chinese roses, and oranges were interspersed 
with mangoes, plantains, and tamarinds.—Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., 408. 


1. Of one of these processions, Parsons (1777) has left the following des- 
cription ; First came buffons, .then music, trumpets, hautboys, drums, and kettle- 
drums, on richly caparisoned camels ; next a company of archers, musketeers a 
body of cavalry, and many military officers riding stately steeds. Behind the 
officers, and surrounded by a guard of horse, went five elephants, each of them 
bearing a most splendid carriage decorated with scarlet cloth, gold lace, and em- 
broidery. The first and second were empty ; in the third was the nawab, and the 
fourth and fifth were, like the two leaders, only for show. Not came more great 
officers, among them ‘Charles Bouchier, Esq., the present mint master,’ each in a 
palanquin richly inlaid with gold silver, ivory, and tortoise shell, with a guard of 
eight men, four og either side richly clothed... Then, again, as in front, bodies of 
archers, musketeers, and horse guards, the whole making a gallant appearance.’ 
(Parsons, 265). Forbes gives a similar account (Fortes’ Or. Mem. I. 261). 
Not many years before (1763).Neibuhr. saw one of these processions. 
But it wason a smaller scale, and the only part of the show that interested 
him was to see an English merchant in the European dress, attended by a party of 
British soldiers, and, with the train of an Indian prince, conduct and regulate a 
religious festival of the Muhammadans. (Pinkerton, X, 213). Of the grandeur 
of the English chief, Parsons tells how, on Christmas, the day was ushered in at sun- 
rising by a discharge of 21 guns from the castle. At nine in the morning the head 
men of the French, Portuguese, and Dutch factories made their visits of congratu- 
Jation. After the head men had left came the other members of the English, French, 
Portuguese, and Dutch factories ; then the principal gentlemen and merchants— 
Muhammadans, Gentoos and Parsis—paid their respects, each according to custom, 
receiving areca-nut wrapped up in betel-leaf. The English gentlemen, both civil 
and military, dined with the chief. A train of artillery was drawn from the castle 
into the outer court-yard of the chief’s house, and after dinner, at proper intervals 
five salutes of 2] guns each were fired, after five public toasts. At night the chief 
gave a supper and a ball, attended by all the heads of factories, and many of the 
on and ladies of their respective nations as well as all the English.—(Parsons, 


2. Neibuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X, 211. So also Forbes (1774) says : 
“The public buildings are few and mean. The nawab’s palace makes but a shabby 
appearance, The mosques and minarets are small, without taste or elegance. The 
Hindu temples are not more conspicuous, and the resting places much out of 
repair.""—Forbes’ Or., Mem., 1., 249. 

Stavorinus (1775), {f., 463. 


4, There is the same difference of opinion about the streets at this time as 
there was a hundred years before. Parsons (1777) calls them broad (253) ; Neibuhr 
(1763) spacious (Pinkerton, X, 211) ; Forbes (1774) (Or. Mem. I., 146) narrow ; 
and Hove (1788) very narriow and foul. A few may have been broad, but most 
of them must have been narrow ; the dirty lanes of which Stavorinus complained, 
and which Auquetil de Perron found (1760, June 20th) knee deep in several places, 
and so dark that he was on the point of losing his way and being nearly drowned, 
—Kawasji’s Translation, 34. 
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and so became “‘quagmires in the wet season; and in the dry 
were ‘dusty beyond endurance.’ The state of the lanes and 
alleys was worse. Here the people threw every kind of filth, 
so that a man had to take great care where he walked.* 


In 1783, six years after Parsons described the eity, a great 
change had passed over Surat. The splendour of the nawab's 


court, and the magnificence of other leading Muhammadan. 


families, was no more. Neither Hindu nor Muhammadan page- 
antry now enlivened the streets. The effects of the war that so 
long had raged in Europe and India were most sensibly felt in 
Surat. Her dockyards, store-houses, and bazars were silent and 
forsaken. The usual calamities of war were heightened by the 
dreadful storm of 1782. Its ravages at Surat were tremendous. 
The towering mansions of the Moghuls, the slighter Hindu 
houses, and the mud-built cottages of the lower classes, alike 
gave way and buried many of their inhabitants in their ruins. 
The whole city was a scene of desolation.® A few years later 
(1788, September), Surat would seem to have recovered from 
this disaster, and its trade revived.© But before the end of the 
century its condition again declined, The famine of 1790 pressed 
sorely upon it, and the religious riot of 1795 would seem to have 
been both sufficiently fierce and long enough continued to cause 
serious injury. Trade, too, was deserting the city, and in the 
decline of his revenues the nawab was allowing great part of the 
city walls to tumble into pieces and moulder away.’ 


About the beginning of this period, after the final capture 
of Ahmedabad by the Marathas (1757), Surat gained an important 
increase in her population... Many of the weavers of brocade 
and other rich stuffs, the embroiderers, jewellers, painters and 
inlayers of ivory, ebony, and. sandal-wood, meeting with no 
encouragement from the Maratha government, emigrated from 
Ahmedabad to Surat.2 Later on, in spite of the decline of its 
trade, people were said (1797) to be still daily resorting to Surat 
from Cambay, Ahmedabad, and even from Poona.’ In 1763 
the Europeans estimated the population of the city at a million 


Parsons (1777), 253. 

Neibuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X, 211. 
Stavorinus, II., 464. 

Parsons, 253. 

Forbes’ Or. Mem., ILI., 405. 


. Hove's Tours; Bom. Govt. Sel. XVI, New Series, 176-177. With 
regard to the state of the rural parts of the district at this time, the land to the 
north of the Tapti is said to have been well inhabited and cultivated everywhere 
with bajri, jawar and a little rice. (Hove, 25). South of the Tapti, near Surat 
the soil was naturally so rich that without manure the same Plantations, could 
be cultivated yearly (Hov, 26). But further south,near Gandevi, there was little 
culture, the greatest part of the district, as far as the eye could reach, being one 
field of high pasturage. (Hove, 94). 


7. Surat Papers, 168. 


8. Forbes’ Or. Mem., |. 146. 
9. Surat Papers, 91. 
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of souls. But, according to Neibuhr, this calculations exceeded 
the actual strength, probably by about two-thirds.; In 1774 
Stavorinus mentions 5,00,000 as being not an entirely improbable 
estimate of the Surat population ;? Persons (1777) had never 
seen so populous a city as Surat. There were probably not fewer 
than from 4,00,000 to 5,00,000 souls. Of these, about three- 
fourth were Hindus. For the rest, besides the handful of Euro- 
peans, there were Muhammadans and Parsis, some Jew and 
Armenian families, and a great concourse of commercial Persians 
and Arabians, who came yearly on trading voyages from the 
Persian Gulf or the Red Sea.? In 1788 (September) Hove says 
that, besides Gentoos of different kinds the town was full in 
every quarter with a great number of Moghuls, Arabs, Parsis, 
Jews, Armenians, and Portuguese. In 1797 the population 
was estimated at 8,00,000 souls.> At that time many of the lower 
classes would seem to have sunk into a miserable condition. 
Licensed liquior-sellers had a large body of the people in their 
power and taking the law into their own hands, without any 
reference to the regular courts of justice, made use of torture to 
force their debtors to pay them:what they owed. Again, there 
were gaming-houses, ‘scenes of daily quarrels and places of refuge 
for a set of knaves and thieves, who could in no other way shelter 
themselves even from the Surat police.® 


The revenues of Surat during this period were derived from 
three chief sources,—land, customs, and town dues. Of the 
greater part of the land revenue that was shared between the 
Peshwa and the Gaekwad, no details are available. But the 
yearly receipts derived from the remaining ‘sources, the nawab’s 
share of the land revenue, the land and sea customs, and the 
town dues, would seem during the latter part of the eighteenth 


century, to have declined from Rs. 10,38,740 to Rs. 8,35,730.7 





1. Pinkerton, X, 212, and 214. At this time, besides Hindus and Muham- 
madans, Neibuhr mentions Parsis in great numbers, ‘skilful merchants, indus- 
trious artizans, and good servants. ‘He also found numerous Indian Catholics, 
and a few Armenians, Georgians, and Jews. 

2. Stavorinus, H. 479, 

3. Parsons, 260. 

4, Hovels Tours, 176. 

5. Surat Papers, 91. 

6. Surat Papers, 89. 

7. The following statements shows the main heads of the revenue during the 
years 1759 and 1800 :-— 

Comparative Statement of Surat Revenue (exclusive of the Maratha share of the 
land revenue) 





Head of Account 1759 1800* Remarks 
Rs. £8 Rs, £ S These figures are 
Nawab’s share from Surat Pape 
of land revenue 2,36,000 23,600 0 2,10,628 21,062 16 296 and 276. 
Town dues... 4,26,235 42,623 10 = 3,30,043. 33,004.“ 6The town dues are 
Customs— for 1778. The 
Nawab’s .. 2,56,505 25,650 10 1,65,686 16,568 12 English share of 
English .- 1,20,000 12,000 0 1,29,373 12,937 6 customs is an 





$$$ average. Surat 
Total ... 10,38,740 103,874 0 8,35,730 83,573 0 Papers 34 and 
CE see aa SE EEE nen 61. 
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During this period this portion of the revenues of Surat 
was shared by three claimants, the nawab, the Mahrattas, and 
the English. As far as details are available, the nawab’s share 
would seem to have fallen from Rs. 6,70,130 in 1759 to Rs. 
4,22,860 in 1800; the Maharatta share from Rs. 1,27,500 to 
about Rs. 90,000 ; and the English share from Rs. 2,84,110 to 
Rs. 2,47,610'. The following are the chief items that went to 
make up the total claims of the different sharers: J. The nawab ; 
as collector of the greater part of the revenues drawn from the 
trade of the city, the nawab assigned ccrtain sums to the 
Maharattas and to the English. In 1759 his gross receipts are 
returned as follows :— 


(1) Share of district land revenue granted to him 
by the Marathas (1733-1746) Rs. 2,36,000* 


(2) Town dues Rs. 4,26,230.? 
(3) Customs Rs. 2,56,500?; Total Rs. 9,18,730. 


From this total amount two sums--one of Rs. 60,000* to 
the Maharattas, and the other of Rs.. 1,64,1005 to the English~-- 
had to be taken, leaving a balance to the nawab of Rs. 6,94,620. 
In 1798, after deducting the. corresponding shares due to the 
Maharattas and to the English, the nawab’s total receipts are 
returned at Rs. 6,51,550. To this, Jand revenue contributed 
Rs. 2,50,500 ; town dues, Rs. 3,04,850; and customs and 
miscellaneous items, Rs. 96,200.° This total was, however, subject 
to several reductions ; and in 1800, on taking over the manage- 
ment of the nawab’s revenues, the English found that the net 
receipts were not more than Rs. 3,74,000.7 


In 1759 the Mahratta share® of the city revenue amounted 
to Rs. 1,27,500, to which one-third share of customs contributed 
Rs. 85,500, and the share in the town dues Rs. 42,000.9 About 
the year 1786 the Maharattas seem to have insisted on an increase 
in their share of the town dues, recovering under this head a total 
amount of Rs. 54.300.'° On the other hand, their share of the 
customs and other branches of revenue had meanwhile fallen to 











Surat Papers, 270. 
Surat Papers, 359. 
Surat Papers, 34 and €1!. These are 1778 figures. 
Surat Papers, 61. 
Surat Papers, 21. 
Surat Papers, 151. 
Surat Papers, 163. 
Surat Ai 183. 


The Maratha share dates from the contested succession in Surat (1748- 
ane “In 1751 the Gaekwad was compelled to divide his receipts with the Peshwa. 
The one-third part of the town dues was, during the reign of Teg-bakht 
Khan (1733-1746) commuted fora yearly payment of £4,200.—Surat Papers, 358, 

10. Surat Papers, 359, 361. 
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Rs. 24,900, so that their total receipts amounted only to Rs.79,200.? 
Subsequently some additions would seem to have been made to 
the Mahratta share, as at the close of the century, their total 
claim amounted to Rs. 88,880, of which Rs. 59,070 were derived 
from town dues, and the rest were customs and miscellneous 
revenue.” 


In addition to the revenue of from Rs. 1,08,000 to Rs. 
1,30,000 which under the provisions of their charter of 1716 they 
drew from their special custom-house,3 the English, in 1759, 
on gaining command of the castle of Surat and receiving the 
charge of the emperor’s flect, obtained a revenue of Rs. 1,64,1104. 
This assignment was, however, insufficient to meet the expenses 
connected with the castle garrison and the charge of the fleet, 
which during the first five years of their command (1,759-1764) 
ranged from Rs. 2,15,000 to Rs. 2,45,000. In the decline of 
revenue towards the close of the century, the English castle and 
fleet assignments fell from Rs. 1,64,110 to Rs. 1,08,000.5 The 
cost of the maintenance of the castle and fleet remained un- 
diminished ; and in 1796, it was calculated that during the 
preceding thirty-seven years the English had, in the discharge of 
the duties of their office; spent a sum*of Rs. 69,98,250, in excess 
of the subsidies received.6 About this time (1795), with the 
object of lessening the burdens on Surat trade and by changes 
in their commercial arrangements, the English incurred a fresh 
yearly deficit of Rs. 1,60,000.7 So great was the balance against 
the English that, in spite of the changes introduced (1800) in 
the management of Surat by which the English were calculated 
to have gained an additional yearly revenue of Rs. 1,41,410, the 
expense of the management of Surat still exceeded the receipt by 
a sum of Rs. 1,36,340 ; the expenses amounting to a total sum 
of Rs. 9,45,690 and the income to Rs. 8,09,350. 


Of the three chief heads of revenue, (i) land revenue , 


1. Surat Papers, 361. 
2. Surat Papers, 427. 


3. Details of the receipts from the English custom-house will be found below 
under the head of Customs. 


4. Surat Papers, 27. 


5. This sum was composed of two items; [. An assignment of Rs. 43,960 
to meet their expenses as commanders of the castle. 2. A subsidy of Rs. 1,20,140 
as admirals of the flect. (Surat Papers, 151). The actual receipts for 1760-1761 
were somewhat different ; Fleet subsidy Rs. 1,06,660 ; castle revenuc, Rs. 42,840 ; 
total Rs. 1,49 500).—Surat Papers, 26. 


6. Surat Papers, 26. This falling off was partly in the castle receipts which, 
during the five years ending with 1795, averaged Rs. 35,000, as compared with 
Rs. 43,000, the amount received in 1760, and partly in the fleet subsidy. which had 
suffered a corresponding fall from Rs. 1,06,660 in 1760 to an average of about 
Rs. 73,000 during the five years ending with 1795.—-Surat Papers, 82. 

7. Surat Papers. 10. The changes that caused this fresh defecit were : (i} 
reduction of custom dues from 54 to 2$ per cent. (ii) doing away with the profits 
of shipping and (tii) the appointment of an additional establishment under the name 
of the commercial board. 


8. Land revenue refers only to the nawab’s share. No details of the Jand 
revenve collected by the Maraths are available. 
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(ii) town dues and (iii) customs the following details are avail- 
able :— 


In addition to the sum of Rs. 2,36,000 made over to him 
by the Mahrattas about the year 1735, the nawab in 1785 
obtained through English influence an assignment on the revenues 
of the Olpad sub-division, estimated at a yearly sum of Rs. 40,000.! 
On the other hand, the general decay of the district was such that 
in 1797 the nawab’s territorial revenue was estimated at a sum 
of not more than Rs. 1,72,500. In 1800, when the British took 
over the management of the nawab’s affairs, they found the 
gross land revenue to be Rs. 2,10,630 and the net revenue Rs. 
1,24,630. In the Peshwa’s districts, except in the sub-divisions of 
Wasravi and Olpad where the nawab’s officer collected his master’s 
share, the whole of the land revenue was in the first instance 
realized by the Peshwa’s agent or pandit, and the nawab’s assign- 
ment handed over to his representative or amildar. In the 
Gaekwad’s villages the assignment was collected by the nawab’s 
officer partly at the villages, and partly on the produce of the 
village when brought into town? 


The special town dues or mokat, introduced by Teg-bakht 
Khan about the year 1735, were in 1778 estimated to 
yield a revenue of Rs. 4,26,230.3 and in 1800 a correspon- 
ding amount of Rs. 3,30,040.4 The articles on which these du- 
ties were imposed are, in the accounts for 1800, arranged in 
three classes: (i) articles paying town dues only; (ii) articles pay 
ing customs as well as town dues ; (iii) articles paying a certi- 
ficate tax in addition to town dues. To the first class belonged 
articles of agricultural produce charged at rates varying from one to 
five per cent on grain, and_rising to-10.55 per cent on clarified 
butter, 11.75 per cent on sugar-cane, and 30.10 per cent on 
tobacco,> Under the second class 10) articles are enumerated, 
chiefly dyes, preserved fruit, and manufactured goods. These, 
in addition to a uniform customs rate of two and a half per cent, 
paid town dues for the most part of either two or four per cent. 
A few articles were charged at much higher rates, such as 
assafoetida, 8.33 per cent ; myrabolans, 8.82 per cent ; bees’- 
wax, 10.67 per cent ; clarified butter, 11.87 per cent ; and lac, 
30.98 percent.© For the year 1800 the total value of the trade 
in articles belonging to this class is returned at Rs. 3,83,860 to 
which coarse cotton-cloth, or dhotis contributed Rs. 88,780 ; 
fine cotton-cloth or baftas, Rs. 61,910 dates Rs. 41,000 ; and 

1. Surat Papers, 51 and 618. 


2. Surat Papers, 366. The holders of estates would seem to have had con- 
siderable difficulty in recovering their rents. In the village of Umra, the Bakshi 
could collect his dues only when not interrupted by the Marathas, and that, too, 
only by sendihg a party of soldiers. 


3. Surat Papers, 34. 

4. Surat Papers, 356. 

5. Surat Papers, 390. 

6. Surat Papers, 374-375. 
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jingelly oil Rs. 29,580.' Under the third class a list of 115 
articles of every description is given which, before the levy of 
town dues, were imported either free, or under a reduced custom 
rate of three-quarters per cent.2 The goods privileged to pass at 
the specially easy certificate rates may be arranged under three 
heads according as they were imported: (a) through the 
English, or /ati, custom-house ; (b) through the nawab’s sea, 
or furia, custom-house ; (c) through the nawab’s land, or khuski, 
custom-house, (a) On goods imported through the English 
or lati, custom-house, the town dues varied as a rule from one 
and three-quarters to about three per cent, though pomegrantes 
and raisins were charged at five per cent, assafoetida at nine 
per cent, and lac at as much as 46.63 per cent. The total value 
of the goods imported under this head in 1800 is returned at 
Rs. 3,37,730, to which cochineal contributed Rs. 1,10,510 and 
China silk Rs. 93,250. (b) On goods imported under certificate 
through the nawab’s sea custom-house, or furia, a certificate tax 
of three-quarters per cent was charged. With the exception of 
indigo which paid 4-} per cent, the town dues varied from 14 
to 24 per cent. The total valuevof the articles imported under 
this head was Rs. 1,70,530: to which. chadars contributed Rs. 
1,27,560. (c) In addition to a certificate duty of three-quarters 
per cent, the articles imported through the kAuski or land custom- 
house were charged with town dues, varying in amount from 
2 to 3$ per cent. Only in the case of chintz did the town dues 
levied on goods of this class rise as high as five per cent. The 
total value of the articles imported under this head is returned 
at Rs. 3,03,860 to which yarn contributed Rs. 2,16,130. 


During this period customs were collected at Surat in three 
distinct custom-houses. Of these, two were in the hands of the 
nawab and one belonged to the English. Of the nawab’s custom 
‘houses one, called the furia, was a sea custom-house ; the other, 
called the khuski, was a land custom-house. The English custom- 
house was a sea custom-house and was called the /ati. Here, 
under the provisions of their charter of 1716, the English were 
allowed, on payment of a yearly tribute of Rs. 10,000, to pass 
their own wares free of charge. and to recover ducs from mer- 
chants, who traded as their dependents. 


It was at first (1759-1790) the rule for goods brought into 
Surat, either through the land or sea custom-house, to pay duty, 
and when again exported to pay duty a second time. Towards 





1. Surat Papers, 374-375. 


2. The goods to which Moghul certificates were ordinarily applicable are 
said to have been dhotis from Cambay, Ahmedabad. and Gogo silk patolis from 
Patan, silk goods from Burhanpur and Bengal, and various fabrics from Broach. 
(Surat Papers, 70). The origin of the } per cent tax was that up to 1795 these goods 
had paid the two ekotras. They were then freed and the merchants, afraid that 
the Marathas would stop their trade on account of their loss of revenue, agreed 
to pay a taxot ~ per cent, ¢ for the Marathas, 4 for the nawab, } for the English 
~-Surat Papers, 154 


3. Surat Papers, 377. 
4. Surat Papers, 61 and 153. 
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the close of the century (1790-1800) this practice of levying duty 
twice on the same goods was, in great measure, given up. First, 
at the English custom-house and afterwards at the nawab’s sea- 
custom-house, merchants came to be allowed, without a fresh 
charge, to export by sea goods that had already paid an import 
duty at the same custom-house. One consequence of this 
privilege was that merchants, having to send inland goods brought 
into Surat by sea, avoided the land custom-house fees by sending 
the goods out of Surat by the same custom-house through which 
they had been imported and then, landing them at some convenient 
point on the coast, had them conveyed to their destination. 
Similarly, by a special exemption, piecegoods, the chief article 
of trade imported into Surat by land, were freed from duty at 
the land custom-house.! 


The same rates were levied at the nawab’s sea and land 
custom-houses. But these rates were from time to time changed 
and were not uniform, merchants of different classes being charged 
at varying rates. From 1759 to 1763 the whole amount levied 
at the nawab’s sea and land custom-houses was composed of two 
items, the regular custom-house charge was recovered from the 
different classes of merchants according to the following scale : 
24 per cent from Musalmans, 34 per cent Armenians and five 
per cent from Hindus ;2 of the two special cesses or ekotra, 
each of one per cent, one was first levied by Teg-bakht Khan 
about the year 1746, the other was introduced by the English 
in 1759 (March 14) to repay the charges incurred by them in the 
capture of Surat.? 


The proceeds of the first cess, levied only on Muhammadans 
with some special exceptions, and on Hindus, belonged entirely 
to the nawab;* the revenue of the second cess, collected from 
Armenians as well as from Hindus and from all Muhammadans, 
was enjoyed by the English. The total charges paid by the 
different classes of traders were, therefore, for Musalmans 4} 
per cent, for Armenians 44 per cent, and for Hindus seven 
per cent. 


In 1763 (January 4), with the view to equalizing these 
burdens, Mr. Hodges, the chief of the English factory, arranged 
that the rates paid by Hindus should be reduced to six per cent, 
and that those paid by Musalmans should be raised to 54 per 
cent.5 The rates introduced in 1763 remained in force till 1792. 





1 Surat Papers, 223. 
2 Surat Papers, 231. 


3 Surat Papers, 181. This English cess was a revival of a one per cent tax 
levied in 1752 by the government of Surat to provide funds for the payment of the 
£ 20,000 promised to the English under the terms of the treaty of that year. This 
tax was continued till 1758, when the payment of the £ 20,000 was comp'eted.—Surat 
Papers, 231, 268. 

4. Surat Papers, 181. But in Surat Papers, 70, the Marathas are said to 
have had a one third share in part at least of the proceeds of this cess. 


5. Surat Papers, 258. 
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Meanwhile at their custom-house the English had been 
charging their dependent merchants regular custom dues at the 
rate of four per cent. To this were added two special cesses of 
one per cent each. Of these cesses, one was first levied to repay 
the charges incurred by the English during the dispute of 1750 ; 
the other was a one per cent convoy duty, making altogether a 
total uniform rate of six per cent.! In 1794 orders were received 
from England to reduce the rates charged at the English custom- 
house to 2$ per cent. This change was carried out and in the 
following year the new rates were extended to the nawab’s custom- 
houses.?- It was, however, found that the revenues of Surat 
could not bear so serious a reduction of customs rates, and in 
1799, when the whole management of Surat affairs came into 
the hands of the English, it was found necessary again to increase 
the customs charges. In 1800, on account of the claim of the 
Marathas to share in the reveue of the furia, or nawab’s sea 
custom-houses, it seemed advisable to maintain the three custom 
houses charging at each a uniform rate of four percent. To this 
was added at the /atia one per cent fee for marine charges, 
and at the furia and khuski custom-houses a one per cent cess, 
representing the former English war-charge abolished in 1794.3 
Of additional charges there was, besides several exactions by the | 
nawab and the officers of the customs houses,‘ a special arrange- 
ment in favour of the English. This provision was that as 
admirals of the fleet they should enjoy the monopoly of providing 
tonnage for the trade between Surat and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs. This monopoly, which was estimated to be equal to a 
charge of six per cent on the trade, was abolished in 1795, and in 
1800 in its place a special cess of two per cent was imposed.,° 


On the other hand, besides the chances of evading full 
duty, to which the variety of class rates and the rivalry of the 
two sea-custom houses gave rise, there were certain acknowledged 
exemptions which greatly lightened the burden of the duties on 
trade. These exemptions were three in number (i) on goods 
passed with an English certificate through the English custom- 
house ; (ii) on goods passed with a Moghul certificate, or dakhla ; 
on trade conducted under charter, or farman, privileges. The 
practice of allowing special exemptions at the English sea custom- 


1. The yearly revenue derived by the English from their custom-house 
varied from Rs. 1,08,000 to Rs. 1,30,000—Surat Papers, 61. 

2. The effect of this change was to reduce the revenue derived from the 
English custom-house from Rs. 1,29,760 to Rs. 67,570 and the English share in 
the nawab’s customs from Rs. 32,470 to Rs. 19,690—Surat Papers, 271. 

3. Surat Papers, 181. On the basis of the trade of the four preceding 
years the total customs revenues for 1800 were estimated at Rs. 2,95,060. Of this, 
total, lati collections were estimated to yield Rs. 1,29,370; furia collection 
Rs. 80,560 ; Ahwski collections, Rs. 48,380 ; and the Gulf trade Rs. 36,740. Some 
particulars regarding this last item are given in the text.—Surat Papers, 276. 

4. Under the names of balloy and rezgui, the nawab and his officers received 
certain cases and dilotiient#j—Surat papers, 238. 


5. Sutat Papets, 181. 
6. Surat Papers, 232. 
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house was not introduced till 1791, when it was arranged that 
the payment of customs dues at any one English settlement should 
pass the same goods free of charge through other English custom- 
houses.’ Under this arrangement it was estimated that at Surat, 
during the four years ending with 1800, goods to the average 
yearly value of Rs. 29,14,360 were passed free of custom duties 
and in return that Surat goods valued at Rs. 20,11,100 were 
exempted at other ports.2 The court of Delhi had from time 
to time granted, in favour of certain Musalman merchants, 
freedom from the payment of customs dues. The average total 
yearly value of goods imported under these certificates during the 
four years ending with 1800 is returned at Rs. 8,06,830. Of the 
whole quantity some paid duty at the rate of 24 per cent, some at 
the rate of per cent and the rest was allowed to pass free of charge. 
The only merchant who at this time, held a certificate freeing him 
from the payment of all duty, was Mulla Abdul Fate, grandson 
of the Mulla Muhammad Ali who (1729-1733) played an important 
part in the affairs of Surat. In 1800 it was determined that all 
exemptions under Moghul certificates should cease. It was at 
that time arranged that Abdul-Fate should receive, as compen- 
sation for the loss of his privilege; a yearly pension of Rs. 1,000.3 


During the whole of this period the French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders at Surat, in consideration of their charter or 
farman privileges would seem to have continued to trade, paying 
duty at the rate of only 2} per cent. From 1759 to 1798, goods 
belonging to these privileged companies are said to have paid 
24 per cent duty and nothing more.‘ In 1800 the custom-house 
regulation (No. IX of 1800), then introduced, provided (rule 
VII, Surat Papers, 233) that the trade of the European nations 
possessing charters from the great Moghul should in no way be 
interfered with, nor the existing provisions altered.5 In accord- 
ance with this rule, in the estimates drawn up in 1800 of the 
probable custom-house revenue Portuguese merchandize is entered 
as charged 24 per cent. 


In the collection and management of the city revenues 
the powers of the English and of the nawab were well marked 
and distinct. But in the other departments of government. 
the maintenance of public order and the administration of justice, 
the functions of the different members of the double government 
were less clearly defined. 





1. Surat Papers, 278. 

2, Surat Papers, 282. 

3. Surat Papers, 258. Europeans trading under farman privileges paid 
neither Teg-bakht Khan’s cess (1746) nor the English war cess (1759). Teg-bakht 
Khan’s cess was levied only on Hindus and on some Muhammadans. The English 
war cess was levied on Hindus, all Muhammadans, Armenians, and Jews. The 
expression (Surat Papers, 231) every body was obliged. to pay the English war cess, 
seems to include every Muhammadan. 

4. Surat Papers, 234. 

5. Surat Papers, 240, 253, 274, 276, 277. 
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Trusting to the English to protect the city as well as the 
castle, the nawabs gradually reduced the strength of the troops 
employed by them to guard the city walls. In 1759 there are 
said to have been in the nawab’s pay from two to three thousand 
troops. But by the close of the century the number had declined 
to 750.1 In 1800 the nawab’s force was disbanded and_ their 
posts at the gates of the city were occupied by British troops.” 


In matters of police the government of Surat was at this 
time responsible only for the management of the city of Surat. 
As early as the beginning of Teg-bakht Khan’s rule (1735) the 
Marathas agreed to make over to him a fixed assignment on the 
district revenues and from that time his responsibility for the 
state of the country beyond the suburbs of the city ceased. 
From this time the faujdar, or district police officer, no longer 
moved about the country round Surat but instead held his court 
in the suburbs near the Gopi-pool.? So disturbed was the country 
that even in times of peace, in passing (1788) from Surat to 
Broach, Hove the traveller required a guard of sixteen horsemen. 
He got safely to Broach. .But shortly. after, on his return south- 
ward,he found the guard-room at the Kim in the hands of a chief 
of banditti, who waylaid and robbed all who passed. Although, 
he complains, this was so near Surat, and every person was 
acquainted with the depredations this bandit practised, no steps 
were taken to put a stop to them. 


The functionary who was originally responsible for the 
management of the city in police matters was the kotwal. This 
officer was appointed by the court of Delhi, and with the decline 
of his master’s authority in Surat the. kotwal’s powers were also 
curtailed. As a check on the kotwal, the governor of Surat, 
when he began to assert his independence (about 1735), appointed 
a commissioner or amin, and with the downfull of the emperor’s 
authority in Surat the nawab’s reprsentative entirely superseded 
the kotwal.° In the struggles that took place on the death of 
Teg-bakht Khan (1746-1751), the commanders of the castle 
established a right to control the city governor in matters of 
police. And in 1759, when the English became commanders 
of the castle, they found that this command carried with it the 
right to appoint a deputy governor, or naib, whose chief duty it 








1. Surat Papers, 22, The details for 1733 are, besides peons, 1,500 foot 
and 400 horse, the whole force kept up at a cost of Rs. 1,94,800. (Surat Papers, 
25). The details for 1799 are 444 disciplined troops in red, 21 horsemen, and the 
rest armed peons. Besides this force there would seem to have been about 150 
unarmed peons. The whole kept up at a yearly cost of about Rs. 10,320-——Surat 
Papers, 461. 


2. Surat Papers, 488. 
3. Surat Papers, 359, 
4. Hove’s Tours, 32. 
%. Surat Papers, 360. 
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was to take charge of the city police.! In consequence of the 
fall in the city revenues, the office of deputy was abolished in 
1777 and its emoluments made over to the nawab.? The aboli- 
tion of this office would seem to have been a mistake. The city 
police became less and less efficient till, in 1795, they were found 
to be powerless either to suppress the riot that took place in that 
year, or bring the chief offenders to punishment.’ 


At the close of the century when the entire management of 
the city was taken over by the English (1800), they found that the 
city police were, in addition to the station at the city gates, 
distributed in small posts of one or two men, stationed at the 
intersection of the principal streets. These men were under the 
orders of the superintendent or amin, and had no fixed wages, 
being paid by contributions from weddings, caste feasts, Hindu 
festivals, carts and hay.4 Under the arrangements introduced 
in 1800, a body of police 100 strong was raised and placed under 
the charge of the magistrate who in police matters was made 
responsible for the management of the city. The pay of the 
new body of police was fixed-atuthe monthly rate of Rs. 5.5 


The administration of justice was irregular and complicated. 
The Mahratta tribute collectors and the representatives af the 
different European trading companies assumed the power of 
protecting their own dependents and punishing other classes of 
people.® Licensed Liquor-sellers are also said to have confined 
and punished people of the lower classes who owed them money.’ 
While justice at the village panchayat level was fairly cheap, it 
was undoubtebly otherwise in the courts established by the 
nawab, The first object of both civil and criminal courts was to 
draw a revenue from the cases trought before them. In criminal 
matters fines yielded a yearly revenue of about Rs. 40,000. In 
civil cases the costs are said to have amounted to one-half of the 
value of the property under litigation.* Besides this, the process 
of the nawab’s courts was most irregular, and matters were 
complicated by the separate jurisdiction to which, as commanders 


1. Surat Papers, 83 and 90. The deputy governor would seem, like the 
commissioner, or amin, to have been first appointed when the governor assumed 
the title of nawab. Besides the charge of the city police, the deputy, or naib, held 
the keys of the sea custom-house, or furja, and had power to seal goods and grant 
passes.—Surat Papers, 40-44. 

2. The funds allotted to the deputy had dwindled from Rs. 1,17,940, in 
the time of Safdar Khan (1751-1757), to Rs. 44,785 in 1777, (Surat Papers, 40- 
44). At this time (1777), on the subject of police, Parsons (250) says, ‘“‘the police 
is in the hands of the nawab. But when the natives think themselves aggrieved, 
they fly to the English chief for redress, who, when he sees occasion, seldom fails 
to relieve them by remonstrance to the nawab, which always enforces compliance”. 


3. Surat Papers, 83. 
Surat Papers, 183. 
Surat Papers, 164 and 494, 
Surat Papers, 137. 
Surat Papers, 89. 
Surat Papers, 39 and 137. 
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CHAPTER 2 of the castle, the English had succeeded.! The reform of the 
History administration of justice was one of the measures which, towards 
British Perop the close of the century, the English most pressed upon the 
attention of the nawab. They proposed that for the whole city 
one general court of justice should be established. This court was 
to be under the joint superintendence of two judges, one appointed 
by the nawab, the other chosen by the English. Appeals were 
to lie first to the nawab and finally to the Government of Bombay.? 
This proposal was not, however, carried out and under the arrange- 
ments completed in August 1800 an officer was appointed who 
was styled judge and magistrate, vested in the former capacity 
with civil and in the latter with criminal and police jurisdiction 
in the city and port of Surat, the town of Rander and their 
dependencies.? 





Civil suits would seem to have been decided either by the 
amin or in the two supreme courts. There was finally the religious 
judge of the Musalmans, the kaji in whose office marriages and 
deeds of sale were registered and before whom, among the lower 
classes, domestic quarrels and disputes were decided. Under the 
English the chief or head of the factory exercised two distinct 
sets of judicial functions. As head of the factory he was, (i) a 
justice of the peace in matters connected with English subjects ; 
(ii) as commander of the castle he would seem to have had 
considerable but ill-defined judicial powers. In this latter capacity, 
the English chief was specially entrusted with the protection of 
weavers, artizans, and Jabourers* and besides this was according 
to the custom of the city, bound to hear, and if possible, redress 
the grievances of any one who came to the flag-staff in the castle 
green and claimed his protection.> As arule, when such petitions 
were of the nature of civil complaints, the chief would seem to 
have referred the question in dispute, in the first instance, to 
the nawab’s brother or to the police commissioner or amin ; 
afterwards, should these courts fail to redress the grievance, 
the chief settled the matter® as he thought right. Caste disputes 
were referred to the heads of the castes.7? Questions of crime 

dL The following are the details of the arrangements for administering 
justice (1798). Under the nawab there were two chief tribunals, courts of appeal 
apparently, both in civil and criminal matters. These were : i, the darbari adalat, 
nominaly under the superintendence of the nawab’s brother ; ii, the nawab’s 
personal court, or adalat karrai huzuri, Of subordinate courts there were in cri- 
minal matters : i, the city police court, known as the chebutra kotwali or amini. 
The powers of the officer in charge of this court were at first only criminal, but 
afterwards he took cognizance of civil as well as of police matters ;i i, the rural 
police court, or faujdari kacheri. This was also called the Chorasi station or 
thana, and was held at the Gopi-pool by the nawab’s brother. In revenue matte- 
rs there was the paymaster’s court, karrai sarkar bakshi, a tribunal] said to have be 
oppressive and greatly dreaded. Zafirad Khan, the other chief revenue collector 


also acted as judge or arbitrator in questions brought before him.—Surat Papers 
136, 137, 360. 


2. Surat Papers, 156. 

3. Reg. 1. of 1800, Sec. Hl. 
4. Surat Papers, 91. 
5 
6 





Surat Papers, 123. 
Surat Papers, 144. ; 7... Surat Papers, 143. 
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of which the chief could not take cognizance as a justice of the 
peace, were referred for settlement to the nawab’s criminal 
courts.' In 1796 petitioners would seem to have been prevented 
from applying for redress to the English chief. A proclamation 
was accordingly issued stating that the chief was at all times 
ready to hear complaints and a gong was hung up in front of 
his dwelling for petitioners to strike when they wanted to attract 
attention.” 


With regard to the produce and manufactures of Surat, 
it would seem that in spite of the disordered state of the province 
the lands at least in the néighbourhood of the city were (1772) 
highly cultivated. The fields, generally enclosed by hedges and 
fringed by lines of mango and tamarind trees, besides wheat, 
rice, millet, and other Indian grains, yielded crops of cottton, 
hemp, tobacco, plants for dyeing, and a_ variety of seeds for 
pressing oil. The gardens produced cabbages, cauliflowers, 
peases, Frenchbeans, artichokes, asparagus , potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, lettuce, and salads in abundance and perfection, besides 
a variety of indigenous roots.and. vegetables.° 


Though the manufactures of Surat are said (1789) ‘not to 
be compared to those of the towns of northern Gujarat,‘ they were 
of considerable importance. Its brocades according to Parsons 
(1777) were the best of their kind, very beautiful, with gold and 
silver flowers of various patterns on a silk ground.s Surat was 
also famous for its coarse and .coloured cottons, while Navsari 
vied with Broach in the fineness of its muslins. The provinces 
near the city, says Neibuhr (1763), “‘are full of manufactures of 
all sorts.”® Surat still continued famous for its most elegant 
targets.’ of rhinoceros’ hide. The skin was brought over from 

Arabia and polished in Surat till it shone like tortoise-shell ; 
’ it was then shed with silver nails, whose heads were full an inch 
in diameter and curiosly wrought. The targets sold at from 
£3 to £5 each. Arabla was the chief market for the shields, 
where every man who could afford to purchase one would not 
go without.’ 


Surat ship building was at this time an important industry. 
Many of the ship-builders were Parsis.¢ The yards wete places 
like graving-docks, hollowed out on the bank of the river. While 





1. Surat Papers, 143. 2. Surat Papers, 144, 

3. Forbes’ Or. Mem., I 269, Stavorinus (1774) praises the industry of the 
Surat dultivators, ‘scarcely a piece of uncultivated ground isto be seen’ (11.453). 
Besides the crops mentioned by Forbes, he notes tobacco, and praises the wheat, 
which was sometimes sent to Batavia (JI. 455), The tobacco, according to Parsons 
(1777), was dried with great care, ahd became of a beautiful colovr and a most 
agréeable fragrant smell. (Travels 258). This tobacco was sent from Surat to 

ocha.—{Travels, 284). 


4. Surat Papers, 22. 5. Parsons, 261. 
6. Neibuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216. 
7, Parsons, 272. 8. Ham. New Act, I. 161. 
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the ship was under construction these ships were closed towards 
the river by an earthen dam. When the work of building was 
completed the dam was taken away, and the water coming in 
floated off the ship. In 1777 Stavorinus speaks of a ship being 
built inthe English yard about 100 feet long, and costing R3, 
75,000. Though they were dearto build, the Surat ships were 
valuable for their great endurance, being able to navigate the sea 
for a hundred ycars.' The largest ships were those engaged in the 
China trade. These varied in size from 500 to 1,000 tons 
burden. Those that sailed to Arabia and Persia were smaller? 
Except for certain peculiarities in the details of construction, the 
Surat ship-builders, both in the form of the ship and in the 
style of rigging, would seem to have closely followed European 
models. Stavorinus describes one of the ships, a vessel of 135 
feet in, length, as built like a frigate with three masts and cut 
away full as sharp at the bow as a European ship.* The stern 
was said to have originally belonged to an English ship and was 
like the pictures of seventeenth century vessels. It had two decks, 
likewise a quarter-deck and a forccastle. The gun-room was 
very large, but the height between decks was scarcely five feet. 
The cabin was adorned witha great deal of carving and not 
the least piece of wood was left without some foliage or ima- 
gery. Upon the quarter-deck were little huts or cabins, and in 
front a large awning. The bowsprit was fixed at the right side 
of the stem. The builders of these ships would seem to have 
chiefly been Parsis, and their owners residents of Surat. At the 
same time their captains and officers were (1777) English. They 
traded under English passes, and flew English colour.‘ 





1. Stavorinus tells of a ship called the ‘old ship’ in 1702, which up to 1777 
made a yearly voyage to the Red) sea. (Voyages, HI., 17-23). Compare also 
Neibuhr in Pinkerton, X, 215, and Forbes’ Or. Mem, I, 146. 


2. Parsons, 261. 


3. Neibuhr (1763) says “the Indians are in ship-building servile imitators 
of the Europeans”. (Pinkerton, X, 216), But Stavorinus, with a practical know- 
ledge of the subject, notices several peculiarities, Of these the chief were that 
most of the timbers were fitted in after tne planks had been put together. In 
placing the planks great care was taken. When the edges of a plank fitted exact- 
ly in their place, they first rubbed a glue, which by age became as hard as iron, 
and then covered with a thin layer of canoe. After the canoe had been applied, 
they united the planks so firmly and closely with pegs that the whole side seemed 
a single piece of timber. To preserve them from the salt water, the sides of the 
ships were occasionally smeared with wood oil. Their bolts were peculiar, of 
country iron, very tough, and flexible. As to the riggin the masts were generally 
made of pun wood (Calophytlum Angustifolium) from the Malabar coast. Except 
the cables for which coir was much esteemed, the cordage of all good ships came 
from Europe. For sails coarse cotton cloth, or dori, served well, for, though not 
so strong and lasting as canvas, it was more plaint and less apt to split. The 
anchors were mostly European.—Stavorinus, III 17-23. 


4. Parsons, 261. During greater part of the time the English had the mono- 
poly of providing tonnage for tne Arabian and Persian trade. They hired ships 
from ship-owners and relet them to merchants, and it was from the balance of 
profit that the English ‘chief’ at Surat was paid. (Surat Papers, 77-78). In 1798 
this monopoly was abolished (Surat Qapers, 79), and in 1799 besides English ships 
seventeen vessels were employed in the Gulf trade, of which one belonged to the 
nawab, six to the English, and the rest to Arab merchants.-Surat Papers, 257, 
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The chief articles of sea trade were (1779) imports, of 
European goods; and hardware brought by the English, Dutch, 
and Portuguese ; copper, silk, lac, tea, sugar, porcelain, and 
spices from Bengal, China, and the Dutch settlements ; ivory 
brought by the Portuguese from Africa ; and European goods, 
bullion, coffee, and dates from Arabia and Persia. The exports 
were, to Arabia and Persia, the richer kinds of silk and cotton 
goods and indigo ; to Africa, cotton, indigo and piece-goods ; 
to Madras and Bengal, cotton to China, cotton and drugs, and 
cloth, cashmere shawls ; and small quantities of cotton to 
Mauritius and Europe. 


Surat, which in 1763 is called the store-house of the most 
precious productions of Hindustan,? and in 1777, was still the 
port through which the greatest trade of any kingdom in Hindustan 





1, European goods.—-Under this head came coral, amber, glass-beads, brass 
and iron wire, brass plates, needles, looking-glasses, toys, and trinkets. Much of 
the ware was from Venice. The chief route by which articles of this class were 
imported was by Scanderron, Alleppo, and Basra... (Parsons (1777) (261). Bullion. 
Under this head gold and silver, both coined. and uncoined, were imported. Of the 
coins there were (1774) Venetian sequins, worth Rs. 4-4, German Dollars Rs. 4-1/8 
Turkish gold pieces, Rs. 3, and silver coins from Persia. (Stavorinus, Hl. 8). 
Cotton cloth.—This was the staple export, chiefly coarse and coloured, though 
fine, checkered, and white wares also came from Broach. (Parsons, 261). Cash- 
mere shawls—According to Parsons, the fine wool used int heir manufacture was 
imported through Surat from the coast of Caramania between the Indus and the 
Persian Guif. The shawls were again exported through Surat (262). Of the chief 
varieties of silk and cotton cloths, the following particulars have been preserved by 
the Abbe Raynal (1780); The goods more commonly known are (1) Dutties, 
a kind of coarse unbleached cloth, worn in Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, and the eastern 
coast of Africa ; and blue linens, which are disposed of in the same manner, and 
are likewise sold to the English and Dutch for their Guinea trade. (2) The blue 
and white checks of Cambay, which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey ; 
some are coarse, and some fine, and some even mixed with gold for the use of the 
rich. (3) The white linens of Barokia (Broach) so well known by the name of 
baftas. As these are extremely fine, they make summer caftans for the Turks, and 
Persians, The sort of muslin with a gold stripe at each end, with which they make 
their turbans, is manufactured at the same place. (4) The printed calicoes of 
Ahmedabad, the colours of which are as bright, as fine, and as durable as those of 
Coromandel. They are worn in Persia, in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people 
of Java, Sumatra and the Malacca islands, make head-dresses and coverlets of these 
chintzes. (5) The gauzes of Bairapour (Burhanpur). The blue ones are worn 
by the common people in Persia and Turkey for their summer clothing, and the red 
ones by persons of higher rank. The Jews, who are not allowed by the Porte to 
wear the white, make their turbans of these gauzes. (6) Mixed stuffs of silk and 
cotton, plain, striped, some with satin stripes, some mixed with gold and silver. 
If they were not so dear, they would be esteemed even in Europe for the brightness 
of their colours, and the fine execution of the flowers, though their patterns are 
80 indifferent. They soon wear out ; but this is of little consequence in the sera- 
glios of Turkey and Persia where they are used. (7) Some are of silk, called tapis. 
there are pangnes of several colours, much esteemed in the eastern parts of India. 
Many more would be woven, if it had not been necessary, to use foreign materials, 
which enhance the price too much. (8) Shawls, very light, warm, and fine cloth, 
made of the wool of Cashmere. They are dyed of different colours, striped and 
flowered. They are worn for a winter dress in Turkey, Persia and the more tempe- 
rate parts of India. With this fine wool turbans are woven that are ell-wide, and a 
little more than three ells long, which sell for as much as thousand crowns (1251). 
Though this wool is sometimes manufactured at Surat the finest works of this 
kind are made at Cashmere.—HI, 39. 


2. Neibuhr, In Pinkerton, X, 216. 
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passed,' had before the end of the century lost great part of its 
commerce.” 


With the exception of the English, the trade of the European 
settlers at Surat during the latter half of the cightecnth century 
almost entirely ceased, the great export of cotton wool to China 
and Bengal, which (1777) employed, on an average, more than 
thirty ships of from 500 to 1,000 tons apiece,? would seem at the 
close of the century to have declined in amount and to have 
been transferred to Bombay.4 The trade to Arabia and Persia 
also suffered. The exports, estimated in 1789 at about £ 100,000 
are at the close of the century valued at but little more than 
half of this amount. With reagrd to the total value of the sea 
trade of Surat at the close of the cighteenth century, it would 
seem from statements drawn up in 1800, when the management 
of the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the British, that 
during that year the total value of export and imports amounted 
to Rs. 35,65,841.6 During that year there were in all thirty-eight 
atticles imported or exported, whose total estimated value was 
over Rs. 15,000, Of these,-seven were over £10,000; nine 
between £10,000 and £5,000-; eight-between £5,000 and £2,500, 
and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500.’ 


1. Parsons, 261, 262. 


2. The causes of the decline of Surat trade have been mentioned above. 
The extent of the decline appears from the custom-house figures. In 1759 the 
customs yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,56,500; this by 1796 had fallen to Rs. 80,000 
and in ae fates reduced to about one-half) to Rs. 39,000.--Surat Papers, 
153 and ; 


3. Parsons (1777), 261. 


4. For the decline in the amount of cotton exported, see Surat Papers, 52, 
where (1797), it is said that the sub-division of Chorasi alone would yield as much 
cotton as the company usually invested. 


5. Surat Papers, 22 and 256. The exports (1800) are to Persia, Rs, 2,80,000 ; 
to Arabia Rs. 3,70,000 ; total Rs. 5,90,000. 


6. This total is made up of the following items ; 


Rs, £ 
Articles subject to customs dues only av S2 aie 8,69,377 86,938 
Do. to certificate dues only... ee eis ..  15,00,479 150,048 
Do. to customs and town duties 2y wi iB 3,83,863 38,386 
Do. to certificate town duties;,.. ees ae - 8,12,122 81,212 





, 35,65,841 356,584 
(Surat Papers, 374. 384) to this must be added the trade that paid only town 
dues.—Surat Papers, 390. 


7. Surat Papers, 374, 389. I, The seven articles whose estimated value was 
over £10,000 were : ivory, £31,228 ; yarn £21,613 ; sugar £18,208 ; copper £17,018 
dollars, £16,420; chadars £12,756; cochineal. £11,051; JI. The nine articles 
whose estimated value was between £10,000 and £5,000 were : shawis £9,526 ; fine 
cloth or baftas £9,331 ; China silk £9,325 ; sugar £9,155; white coarse cotton 
cloth or dhotis £8,278 ; betel-nut, £8,108 ; cutnis £7,210 ; palanpurs £6,254; silk 
cloth, or elaicha £6,086. II. The eight articles whose estimated value was between 
£5,000 and £2,500 were ; cotton cloth or dupatas £4,837 ; jingelly oil £4,708 ; iron 
£4,625 ; cass £4,430; dry dates £41,120; red lead £3,950 ; cloves £3,228 ; betel 
leaves £2,826. IV. The fourteen articles whose estimated value was between 
£2,500 and £1,500 were ; piece-goods £2,465 ; chaya root (a dye) £2,450: silk 
searfs or fungis £2,265 ; chintz £2,245; pepper £2,156; sugar-candy £2,036; 
tortoise-shell £2,031 ; turbands £1,865 ; castor-oil £1,856 ; clarified butter £1,807 ; 
patos eee) £1,596 ; women’s robes salls £1,576 wet dates £1,567: raw 
si ol, 
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The Jand trade at Surat in the Jatter part of the eighteenth 
century would seem to have chiefly lain along two routes,-to the 
towns of northern Gujarat, and through Khandesh, southward 
to the Deccan, Aurangabad, and Haidarabad, and northward to 
Malwa, Indore, and Ujjain. To northern Gujarat the chief 
exports were molasses, sugar, and cocoanuts sent in return for 
the muslins of Broach, and the silks and calicoes of Ahmedabad 
and Patan.! Eastward along the Tapi valley would seem to have 
been exported brocades and other silk articles, the manufacture 
of Surat. 


The merchants, of Surat were Hindus, Musalmans, and 
Parsis.2 Of foreign Asians, Georgians, Persians, and Arabians ; 
merchants from Malacca, China, Abyssinia, Madagascar. Mozam- 
bique, and the Comoro? islands are mentioned (1774) as resorting 
to Surat.‘ 


The chief European traders were, as before, the English, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to these, 
mention is made of Danes, Swedes-and Germans.* In 1759 a 
Danish ship arrived at Surat and the-captain, doing good service 
to the English, accomplished his business very much to his 
advantage.® Between 1746 and 1765 three ships of the Swedish 
East India Company visited Surat and for a time a factory was 











1. Surat Papers 259. Other northern Gujarat local trade centres in com- 
munication with Surat were Ankleshwar, Baroda, Dabhoi, Coral, Sinor, Sadra, and 
Jambusar. Surat Papers, 259. 


2. With regard to the character of the merchants of Surat, and the inner 
working of its trade, Abbe Raynal (1780) says, that when Europeans hardly suspected 
that commerce was founded on any certain principles, these principles were alrcady 
known and practised in Surat. Money was to be had at a low price and bills of 
exchange might be obtained for every market in India. Insurances for the most 
distant navigations were very common. Such was the honesty of these traders 
that bags of money, ticketed and sealed by the bankers, would circulate for years 
without even being counted or weighted. (Abbe Rayna! H., 29). This estimate 
was perhups partly based on Neibuhr’s statement that (1763) the Hindu merchants 
were distinguished for their honesty and the Parsis for their skill. (Pinkerton 
X, 214). Men better acquainted with the actual state of affairs in Surat would 
seem to have drawn very different conclusions. In 1797, a committee, appointed 
by the Bombay Government, to inquire into the state of trade at Surat, report, 
among merchants a very general neglect of ugreements, and even of written obli- 
gations, producing a total want of confidence between man and man,” Bankruptey, 
they complain, was not untrequently a premeditated scheme to defraud creditors, 
(Surat Papers, 90). At the same time, in forwarding this report to the Bombay 
Government the head of the English factory dissented from the opinion of the other 
members, holding that “Knawish tricks and chicane’ were the work only of the 
lowest class of the people. (Surat Papers, 145). 


3. Comoro istands (S, Lat. 12° E. Long 45°)--Mohilla, Moyatta, and Johanna 
—lying between the north point of Madagascar and the main land. The trade 
with these islands was smalJ. Milburn (1806-1812) says, occasionally piece-goods 
are imported in vessels from Surat. The returns are made in cowries, red betel- 
nut, dammer, wax, cocoanuts and corn.—Milburn, Or. Com. 1., 77. 


4. Forbes (Or. Mem. |. 146); Netbuhr, in Pinkerton, X, 214. 
5. Forbes’ Or. Me. 1, 146 makes a casual reference to Greek merchants. 
6. Neibuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X, 216. 
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maintained in the city.' In 1777 (September) a ship bearing the 
standard of the Austrian empire arrived at Surat from Leghorn, 
Failing to dispose of its cargo the ship sailed to Gogo, and the 
imperial company of Trieste made no second attempt to establish 
a trade at Surat,? 


Their command of the city improved the position of the 
English as traders. As early as 1673, Niebuhr noticed that to 
all appearance the English must soon engross the whole commerce 
of the city;3 and at the close of the century, when the trade of 
their former rivals had almost entirely ceased, the English were 
said to procure cloth to three times a larger extent than they 
ever did before.* 


During the greater part of this period English affairs at 
Surat were administered bya chief and council of four, namely, 
a collector, a customs master, a commercial resident, and a civil 
paymaster, together with three assistants, or a total staff of eight 
officers. About 1795 the court of directors sent orders that a 
commercial board should be=constituted at Surat. To _ this 
board, besides the chief as. president and the commercial resident, 
one additional member or deputy resident, and three assistants 
were appointed.> 


In spite of the decay of the spice trade, the Dutch were at 
the beginning of this period(1759)the most powerful ofthe Euro- 
pean settlers in Surat.¢ But onthe ascendency of the English the 








1. Macpherson, 310 ; and Briggs’ cities of Gujarashtra, 32. The Swedish 
East India Company was started on the failure of Ostend Company (1727). It 
worked well till the close of the eighteenth century, when the disturbances in Sweden 
puta stop toits trade. WNeibuhr (1763).tells ofa Swedish captain who came to Surat 
between 1759 and 1763. He sold his iron and copper well. But the nawab demand- 
ed usum of Rs. 1,060,000. This the captain refused to pay. He was placed in con- 
finement, but in the end was let off with a fine of Rs. 20,000. 


2. This expedition was under the management of an Englishman named 
Bolts who, formerly in the service of the English company, had become a subject 
of the empress Maria Theresa. After having disposed of his cargo at Gogo, with 
the object of obtaining leave to start a trading station at one of their Maratha ports, 
Bolts, went to Poona. The Poona government granted his wishes, and after 
establishing three factories in Malabar, Bolts returned to Europe. But the company 
never succeeded, and in 1785 was declared bankrupt.—Macpherson, 313-317. 


3. Pinkerton, X, 215, 
4, Surat Papers, 459, 
5. Surat Papers, 14. 


6. The friendship of the Dutch and the Siddi commander of the castle was 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of the establishment of English power at 
Surat. the Dutch, with the object of getting the castle into their own hands, are, 
in 1759 said to have arranged with the Siddi that the Sdidi should seize and carry 
into the castle the Dutch brokers. Then the Dutch chief was to send a strong 
detachment the ot castle to rescue the brokers. On the arrival of the Dutch, the 
Siddi was to open the castle gates, admit their troops, and make over the castle to 
their Commander. No steps were taken to carry out this plan, and Stavorinus 
hints that the scheme failed because the Dutch director was bribed by Mr. Spencer 
the English chief.—Stavorinus, IIT. 122 (for reference see page) 
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decline of the Dutch quickly followed. In 1762 their factory was 
besieged by the nawab, and ultimately they were compelled to 
send away their cannon, pay a fine of Rs. 90,000 and move their 
head-quarters from the old factory witin the city to the wharf 
still known as the Dutch wharf or Walanda Bandar.'! In their 
new quarters they at first kept up considerable state. Parsons 
(1777) describes them as having a battery mounted with twenty 
cannons, a company of soldiers, and a factory which, with its 
flags, made a grand appearance. And besides their business- 
quarters outside of the Mecca gate, they had an elegant country- 
house’ with a ‘rich and charming garden.”? In 1788 the Dutch 
house is spoken of as the healthiest of all the European factories, 
undoubtedly because of the great cleanliness in it.’> But during 
these years their trade kept steadily falling off and only a few 
months after Parsons visited Surat, with the exception of two small 
ships, the naval establishment was abolished ; the military force 
reduced from one hundred to fifteen ; the horses and elephants, 
the chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
and silver, formerly furnished at the expense of the company, 
were all disposed of. The gold-and silver ornaments, the platc 
valued at Rs. 30,000 were ‘carried to’ Batavia and little or no 
appearance of pomp was any longer kept up.‘ 


About two years after (1780) a correspondence was inter- 
cepted showing that the Dutch chief at Surat had engaged in a 
plot to assist the Marathas to surprise Surat castle. Measures 
were taken to prevent the Dutch again attempting to interfere in 
the politics of the city and from this time, though they continued 
to maintain their factory till after the close of the century, the 
Dutch ceased to have any importance at Surat. In 1794-95 the 
total value of their trade was_estimated at Rs. 3,11,400° and in 
1799 they are spoken of as having no active influence. 





1, Stavorinus, IIT, 127. This is the plot of ground, about seven or eight 
acres in extent, that was ceded to the Dutch, partly as a purchase, partly as a_ gift 
under the terms of their charter of 1729, (Stavorinus, III, 101). In 1775 it was 
covered with buildings, except for about 240 yards along the river, where a stone wall 
had been erected four feet above the level of the ground. in the wall were two 
gates, and in front of cach a pier-head jutting into the river, where goods were 
discharged and shipped, and vessels lay afloat. It was afterwards found necessary 
to build wooden piles in front of the wall toward off the force of the stream.— 
Stavorinus, IIT, 158, 160. 


2. Parsons (1777), 252, and Neibuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X, 212. 
3. Hove’s Tours, 179. 


4. Stavorinus, II, 150. At this time (1776) the total European strength of 
the Dutch factory was returned at 62 souls. Of these 30 were in the civil service of 
the company, one was a clergyman, two were surgeons, 4 marines, and 25 soldiers. 
In the following year (1779) the profits of the factory are returned’ at £18,000. The 
imports were 1,715,718 lbs. of sugar, 20,002 Ibs. of cloves, and a small quantity 
of nut-meg and mace. The exports were gamboj, cotton-yarn, and cotton cloth. 
In 1778 Indian cloth was sold in Holland to the value of £23,636. Stavorinus, 
HIF, 116. 


5. Surat Papers, 266. 6. Surat Papers, 170. 
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Of the constitution of the Dutch factory and of their way 
of conducting business, Stavorinus supplies the following parti- 
culars.!. Under the director were two councils, one general, 
the other judicial. The general council consisted of the director 
as president, the senior merchant as second, the merchant fiscal, 
and six junior merchants. Except that the president took no 
part in its proceedings, the council of justice was constituted 
in the same way as the general council. Under the members of 
council were book-keepers, a comptroller of equipment, a surgeon 
and a purveyor. Of the members of the native establishment 
the chief were the brokers.? Next in importance to the brokers 
came the money changer, an officer so much trusted that, under 
cover of his seal, bags containing £100 in silver (Rs. 1,000) passed 
unchallenged from hand to hand. For providing the supply of 
cloth the Dutch, like the English, handed patterns to persons 
styled ‘furnishers’ or contractors, These men, during the rainy 
months, settled with the weavers for the preparation of the cloth. 
When the yearly supply was ready, the furnishers took the cloth 
to the Dutch lodge in the city. It was there tested, and such 
pieces as did not agree with the pattern, or were faulty, were 
returned to the contracters,3 


The system adopted by the Dutch company for the payment 
of their servants at Surat was, for the chief officers, a percentage 
on all the business that passed through their hands and for the 
lower officers, what savings they could make out of the grant 
assigned for the support of their office. The common servants, 
soldiers, sailors, and artizans, besides allotments of pepper, 
firewood, salt, vinegar, and oil, received pay at the rate of about 
8d. a day.s Even more than the English, the Dutch company, 
‘that the Indian might hold them in respect.’ spent large sums of 
money on ‘grandeur and ostentation.’* Their director moved 
out in state with one or two elephants, a certain number of horses, 
chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
and silver. In the factory the common table was adorned with 
various ornaments and services of gold and silver plate to the 
value of Rs. 30,000.6 Unlike the English the Dutch factors would 
seem to have been generally married. Perhaps one consequence 
of the large number of ladies in the Dutch factory was the frequency 
of disputes on questions of precedence. So bitter did these 





1. Staviorinus, Lf, 150-156. 





2. Originally both the brokers weregWanias. But, about 1740, their honesty 
was suspected, and one of them dismissed. In his place, that each brokret might 
act as a check on the other, a Parsi was chosen. But this device seems to have 
failed, as Stavorinus (1774) found the brokers ‘as confidentially connected together 
as if they were not alone of the same religion, but also own brothers.—Stavorinus, 
iff, 154, 


3. Stavorinus, THT, 156. 
4. 10 stivers, 30 stivers going to one Tupee.—Staviorinus, IH, 8. 
.§, Stavorinus, {IT., 148. 
6. Stavorinus, 1H., 149, 
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disputes become that in 1755 rules were passed laying down not = CHTAPTER 2 
only the rank of each of the company’s servants, but for the History 
men which of them might have a velvet coat and who might Barts Periop 
wear gold lace ; and among the women, settling the number of 

their attendants, the value of their jewellery and the quantity of 

gilt and paint they might put on their children’s chaises.' 





After the union of the different French trading companies? The French. 
in 1719, they for some time carried on considerable commerce 
at Surat. Like the Dutch and English, they had a factory in 
the town, and a garden, called Bel-air on the river bank, a little 
to the west of the outer wall. But with the ascendancy of the 
English at Surat (1759) and their victories over the French in 
Southern India, so low did the credit of the French fall that, in 
1764, the head of their factory is said hardly to have found the 
means of a scanty subsistence? In 1769 the company was 
deprived of its monopoly and their chief-was now called consul 
and appointed by the king of France. Their general trade was 
of very little importance; and so entirely were they under the power 
of the English that they (1774) were forbidden to hoist a flag 
at their factory and were forced to clear away a flight of steps 
from the garden-house on the bank of the Tapi to the edge of 
the river.4 In 1778 it was found that the head of the French 
factory was assisting, by his counsel and funds, the adventurer 
St. Lubin. Orders were issued for the consul’s arrest. He and 
the whole staff of Europeans were for a time kept as prisoners 
of war in their garden at Surat. But_here, too, they continued 
to intrigue and were therefore transferred to Bombay’ and until 
the close of the eighteenth century the French factory at Surat 
was not again re-opened.® 





1. The Dutch factors would seem to have carried into their private entertain- 
ments the same minute attention to matters of etiquette. ‘‘Above all things’’, says 
Stavorinus, “the master of the house must attend to the seating of every guest, and 
drinking their health in the exact order of precedence.”’ Especially was this 
necessary when Jadies had been asked, for they are’ peculiarly prone to insist upon 
every prerogative attached to the station of their husbands. Some of them, if 
they conceive themselves placed a jot lower than they are entitled to, will sit in sullen 
and pround silence for the whole time the entertainment lfasts.’— Stavorinus, |., 302 
and 304. 


2. Four French companies were united in 1719—The Senegal, The West 
India, the East India, and the China. 


3. Neibuohr, in Pinkerton, X, 216, Anquetil de Parron ({n Surat from 1758 
to 1761) confirms this, stating that for several years before 1758 the factory at Surat 
had received no funds from Pondicherry, and that the chief, Anquetil’s brother, 
had difficulty in supporting himself. (Kawasji’s Translation, 39). The Capuchin 
friars, who had been settled in Surat for more than one hundred years, were generally 
beloved and respected in Surat, and out of respect to them, the French nation were 
still held in esteem. 


4. Stavorinus (1774) 11, 70 and Parsons, (1777) 252. 


5. An Account of Bombay (1781) 170. 


6. Surat Papers, 22. Their garden was taken by the English on the decla- 
tation of war. (1793). 
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In 1764 the affairs of the Portuguese at Surat were in almost 
as bad a state as those of the French.! Some years after this, 
their trade for a time improved? and in 1777 more respect would 
seem to have been shown to them than to the French, as they 
were allowed to hoist a flag at their factory.* During the last 
four years of the century the average yearly value of their trade 
was returned at Rs. 6,21,000.4 The Portuguese trade consisted 
of the import of Chinese and European goods and the export 
of raw cotton, ‘the most staple article for the China market.’ 
The course of trade was for four or five large ships to come from 
Goa to Surat in November and December, and after calling at 
Diu and Daman. return in the beginning of the year to Goa. 
Here they completed their cargoes and sailed for China in March 
and April or at least, some time in May.° 


On the assumption of the entire government of the city 
by the British (1800), the establishment of chief and council 
was abolished. In their stead the management of the city was 
entrusted to three officers, a collector of revenue, a judge and 
magistrate, and for the discharge of political duties a lieutenant- 
governor. In 1803 the title of lieutenant-governor was changed 
into agent of Government. at Surat.’ In 1806 the designation 
of chief was again adopted and continued till, in 1822, the head 
officer was styled ‘agent to the governor’, a title which continued 
to be maintained for a number of years. With some inevitable 
alterations in their functions, the offices of judge and collector 
have continued to exist to the prsent day (1959). 


By the arrangements introduced in 1800, the English were 
put in possession of the towns of Surat and Rander, yielding an 
estimated yearly revenue of Rs. 8,09,350.7. Under the agreement 
of 1800 the nawab was entitled to a yearly allowance of Rs. 
1,00,000 together with a one-fifth share of the annual revenues 
of the city, after deducting the nawab’s allowance, the sums 








1. Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X, 216. One relic of their former power 
remained in the use of a corrupt Portuguese as the language of trade. 


2. Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X, 213 and 216, 


3. Parsons (1777) 252. On the other hand, Stavorinus (1774) says, “though 
the first Europeans established at Surat, the Portuguese are, at present (1774), Icast 
in power and respect.’'--Stavorinus, Ill, 70. 





4. At 23 per cent. it yielded a revenue of Rs, 15,526.—Surat Papers, 276. 
5. Parsons (1777), 243. 


6. Surat Papers, 183. Details of the powers and positions of these officers, 
as well as of the modifications introduced from time to time in their functions, 
will be found in Chapter VIII, 211. No change was at this time made in the 
arrangements for providing the companies’ investment. The commercial board 
was continued, the lieutenant-governor acting as presidemt—Surat Papers, 414. 


7. Surat Papers, 424. Besides the lands of which they were put in posses- 
sion, the right of collecting the Moglai, or nawab’s share of the duties levied on 
articles imported by land, and of stationing guards for the security of the collect- 
ing posts, gave to the British through the country within about fifty miles of the 
city of Surat a considerable degree of loca! influence.—Letter of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, dated Aug., Ist 1800. Surat Papers, 172-173. 
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payable to the Mahrattas and the charges of collection.’ His 
lands extended over 1,500 acres, with 300 cullivators. He had 
200 armed attendants and 300 domestics and slaves.2. In 1818, 
instead of the variable allowance of one-fifth, the nawab agreed 
to accept an annual provision of Rs. 50,000 raising his total 
yearly receipts to Rs. 1,50,000. The nawab died on the 23rd 
September 182! and was succeeded by his son Mir Afzul-ud-din, 
on whose death on August 8th, 1842 without male issue, the 
titular dignity and office were made extinct. A provision of 
Rs. 52,800 was settled on his son-in-law, Jafar-Ali Khan, and 
two grand-daughters. The pension was in 1857 raised to 
Rs. 1,00,000 with the stipulation that it was to be enjoyed till 
the death of the survivor of the three grantees. Jafar Ali Khan 
died on the 2lst August, 1863.3 On the death of the Nawab 
in 1842, the fleet and commodore of the station were recalled to 
Bombay and the Delhi flag which had till then continued to fly 
on the castle, was taken down.* 


Since they come under the charge of the British, the lands 
of the district were more_or less\free from any attack from 
without or from any general internal disorder. On only four 
occasions (in 1810, in 1844, in £846 and in 1860) was the public 
peace broken ; and once only (1810) was there been any con- 
siderable disturbance. 


In the beginning of [810 in the cast of the Surat district, 
a Musalman, Abdul Rehman by. name, proclaiming himself 
the Imam Mehdi, collected 4 band of followers, chiefly cultivating 
Bohoras of the Sunni sect. Advancing against Mandvi, then 
the seat of a small Hindu chieftain, the insurgents captured the 
fort of Mandvi and made prisoners.of the chief and his vazir. 
The chief effected his escape from confinement but the vazir 
was killed.° Establishing himself in a mosque in the town of 
Bodhan, about twenty miles east of Surat, Abdul Rehman, the 
leader of the revolt, sent (January 10th and 15th) two letters to 
Mr. Crowe, the British chief at Surat, one calling upon him 
to pay a sum of Rs. 300 and the other advising him to embrace 
the Musalman faith. During this time number of Musalmans 
from Surat had left the city to join Abdul Rehman. Others 
who remained behind in Surat assailed the Hindus with cries of 











1. Surat Papers, 445. 


2, Clune’s Chiets of Westera India, quoted in Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 


3. Aitchison’s Treaties, Vi. 217. Aitchison’s. Treatics VI, 217. The 
papers regarding the succession to the nawub’s estate have been — printed. 
(Blue Book). —Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill. £856. 


4. Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, 101, 

5, His name was Sukhanand. Subesequently a temple was built in 
memory of Sukhanand Vazir at) Mandvi (page 106 revised lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency Archaeological Survey of India), 

7203 -~.24 
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would be made to bring about a revolution in the city. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Crowe determined (January 18th), 
if possible, to seize Abdul Rehman. With this object he arranged 
that four companies of infantry should be sent to put down the 
rising and that two troops of cavalry should start in advance 
and invest the village of Bodhan. The dragoons reached Bodhan 
about daybreak on the 19th and before the infantry came up a 
furious engagement took place between the cavalry and Abdul 
Rehman’s followers. Nearly two hundred of the insurgents 
were left dead on the field, and of the troops a corporal, two 
privates, and several horses were Jost. On the arrival of the 
infantry the attack was renewed, and Abdul Rehman and many 
of his followers were slain. With the death of the leader the 
religious disturbance ceased. It was during this incident that 
Dhanjisha Barjorji volunteered to accompany the English detach- 
ment in the capacity of a local agent. He was among the first 
to cross the river and while endeavouring to talk over to the 
infatuated Abdul was killed.! At the request of the Mandvi 
chief who had meanwhile escaped from confinement, English 
troops were sent to Mandvi. The fort was recovered (January 
22nd) and the authority of the chief restrored.2 A few years 
later (1818) it was again necessary to send troops to Mandvi. 
Durjansing, the chief who had been restored in 1810, died without 
male issue in 1814. He was succeeded by his cousin Hamirsing 
who in 1817 formed the design of handing over his territory to 
the Peshwa. British troops, were therefore moved towards 
Mandvi and, intimidated by their approach, the chief dismissed 
his advisers and for the future agreed to make no change in the 
administration of his affairs without the knowledge and consent 
of the British Government.? 


In the city of Surat the people more than once resisted 
by concerted mass action the introduction of disagreeable measures 
by the Company’s Government. Of these, the first occasion was 
in 1844 (August 29th), in consequence of the introduction of a 
new duty upon salt. Early in the morning of the 29th August, 
placards were posted about the town calling on shop-keepers 
to shut their shops. An invitation by the authorities to all heads 
of castes to come to the court-house and state their grievances 
to the judge was disregarded. Shops remained closed and the 





1. The British Government generously granted Dhanjisha’s widow Jivibai 
a pension of three thousand rupees a year. (Edalji Dosabhai : History of Gujarat 
page 246-247). 


2. Briggs’ Cities of Gujarashtra, ap. B. 


3. Aitchison’s Treaties, VI., 257. Nothing further of importance hap- 
pened in connection with Mandvi. Hamirsing, dying in 1834, was succeeded by 
his son Wajesing who was killed on the 19th October 1838 by an explosion of 
fireworks. On the death of Wajesing’s posthumous son (1839, December 13th), 
the direct line of succession became extinct, and the state was annexed.—-Aitchi- 
son’s Treaties, VI, 254, 


4, Under the provisions of Act 16 of 1844. 
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crowd mustered about 30,000 strong in front of the Adalat. 
An attempt to bring about a settlement through negotiations 
with some of the prominent shetias and sawcars were not success- 
ful and only the appearance of the military on the scene induced 
the crowd to disperse sullenly by 5 o’clock in the evening. There 
were however occasional cries of ‘Ghano zooloom’ (much 
oppression)! from different parts heard by the officers who rode 
through the town. 


On the 30th again about three o’clock in the afternoon 
a large body, assembling in front of the court-house, began 
to pull down fences, tear tiles from the roofs of the out-houses, 
and attack the court-house in a ferocious and determined manner.” 
It became clear that the disturbances were of a more serious 
nature. Instead of a common riot confined to one class of 
persons it was of the nature of a wide spread insurrection. About 
this time, when matters had gone so far that the judge had 
applied to the officer commanding the station for military 
assistance, some European gentlemen, headed by the district 
magistrate, made their appearance and the attack on the court- 
house ceased. Th rioters, however, refused to withdraw. 
At sunset a proclamation was issued, warning them that if they 
did not, within one hour’s time, return to their houses, the 
military would be called to disperse them. Upon this the people 
withdrew. But throughout the next day, though no disturb- 
ance took place, the excitement continued with little abatement. 
With a view to removing the cause of tension, the local authorities 
suspended the salt duty ; but the governor in Council thought 
otherwise and ordered it to be brought into effect by a pro- 
clamation in the near future, because he had abolished the 
town duties for that purpose and desired to compensate the loss 
of revenue caused thereby. It) was) fepresented that one could 
not be a substitute for the other, as the abolition of town duties 
would benefit only a few persons while the imposition of salt 
duty would affect the whole of the poor rayats ; but the autho- 
rities remained adamant. As_ it was, the leaders of the com- 
munity as well as the Patels of the Pooras? were partly satisfied 
by the abolition of town duties and partly intimidated by the 
timely arrival of the military force from Bombay,’ so that no 
further disturbances took place, and in the following month 
(September [4th), when the Salt Act was introduced, ‘perfect 
tranquility prevailed throughout the city.’ * 


In the beginning of April, 1848, an attempt was made to 
introduce Bengal standard weights and measures in Surat. The 
proposed change met with much opposition. The shops were 
closed for several days and a placard was affixed to a house in 





1. Source material for A History of Freedom Movement in India, Bombay, 
Vol. I page 6. 


2. Poora : a Gujarati word meaning ‘part of a town’. 


3. Source Material for-a-History of Freedom Movement in India, Bombay, 
Volume I page 12 


4. Sessions Judge, to Government, dated 14th September, 1844. 
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the city, stating that the people of each caste had agreed to 
expel any one of their number who adopted the new weights and 
that a sum of Rs. 50,000 had been subscribed to contend ‘the 
point at law as far as England.’ It was reported that the Maha- 
jans resolved not to sell corn to government servants. They also 
arranged to submit a petition of 5,000 signatures praying for the 
cancellation of the order about the new weights. However, no 
breach of peace was committed. On the 5th April, a deputation 
of merchants waited on the collector who agreed to postpone 
the introduction of the measure until the people represented 
their case to government. On hearing how unpopular the 
change was, Government (7th April, 1848) decided that the 
attempt to introduce the new weights and measures should be 
abandoned. The strong feeling in Surat was supposed to have 
been created by certain ill disposed persons circulating the rumour 
that this was a preliminary step to an increase of taxation. But 
on inquiry nothing more than a general dislike to change was 
proved.! 


In 1860 (November 29th), in connection with the in- 
troduction of the income-tax, a slight disturbance took place in 
Surat. About nine in the morning of that day the residents of 
the Burhanpur Bhagal, one of the central quarters of the city, 
collected to the number of about three thousand, declaring that 
they would not fill in the income-tax forms and that they would 
close their shops until the income-tax was repealed. The crowd 
was ordered to be dispersed) but it disobeyed and continued to 
be there. It was therefore’ charged with mounted police and 
compelled to be dispersed. Some thirty persons were arrested, 
of whom 24 were convicted and sentenced to six months impriso- 
nment with hard labour.? 


During 1857, in spite of the riots at Broach and the dis- 
orders in other parts of Gujarat, the tranquility of Surat was 
unbroken. This, in the opinion of the district magistrate, was 
in great measure due to the unshaken loyalty which Sheikh 
Saheb Syed Hussein Idrus, the head of one of the chief Musalman 
families of Surat, maintained towards the’ British government, 
and the beneficial exercise of his influence amongst his people, 


1, Collector, to Revenue Commissioner, 148, dated 2nd April 1848. 
2. Source Material for a History of the Freedom Movement in India, 


Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 19. 

3, District Magistrate to Government, No. 741, dated 11th December 1857, 
In reward for these services Syed Idrus received the grant of a yearly allowance 
of Rs. 500, (Government of Bombay Resolution, dated 19th April 1860). Since 
then, this gentleman was further honoured by being made a Companion of the 
Star of India. Both in 1759 and in 1800 the Idrus family aided the establishment 
of British power in Surat. (Surat Papers, 489). In 1800 (7th July), in recogni- 
tion of his position and influence, Mr. Duncan granted a yearly allowance of 
Rs. 500 to ‘Syed Sheikh, the son of the pricnipal Syed of the Idrus mosque.’ 
(Accompaniment to Government letter No. 2488 of 1860, to the Collector of Surat. 
According to papers in the possession of the family , the family appears to have 
came to Gujarat from Arabia as early as 1550. (H. 958). One of them 
settled in Surat, and from their high descent, and the power which some of them 
reportedly possessed of working miracles, they held a position of much respect 
in Surat. 
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After its transfer to the English, the condition of Surat 
would secm for a time to have improved. As the territories in 
the neighbourhood of the city came under British management, 
abuses were checked, order was established, and the area of land 
under cultivation enlarged. But, about the year 1830, the fall 
in the value of agricultural produce, the decrease of trade, and the 
failure of local manufactures, depressed the condition of the 
rural population and made cxtensive reduction of revenue 
necessary. ‘The city of Surat suffered still more severely. Trade 
deserted it and the city was on more than one occasion almost 
destroyed by fire and flood. About 1850 affairs took a turn 
for the better. Trade revived and the prices of agricultural 
produce rose. A decade later, the construction of a railway line 
did much to improve communications and trade and a few years 
later the great rise of prices due to the American war brought 
large sums of moncy to the district by the sale of cotton. Much 
of this wealth was afterwards (1866) lost in unsuccessful speculation 
in Bombay. But enough remained to raise for some years the 
value of land and house property. During the six years from 
1870 to 1876 prices again fell,the.profits of the cultivators were 
much reduced and a considerable-area of land, once under 
cultivation, was abandoned. Still, except the aboriginal tribes, 
the great body of the rural population of the district appeared 
well-to-do. While in the city of Surat, though it was no longer 
the centre of trade for any large area of country, the hand-loom 
weaving of silks and brocades recovered some of its former 
importance, and two steam cotton spinning and weaving factories 
were started. Statistics of the development of the district for 
successive years are not available. But, as compared with 1851. 
the census returns of 1872 showed that while the population had 
advanced by 23.22 per cent, agricultural stock increased by 
16.08 ; the arca! of land under cultivation by 42.67 ; and the 
value of the trade of the district by 45.06 as compared with the 
trade in 1801-1802. During the same time 73 miles of rail and 
315 miles of road were constructed in the district while in the 
city, besides erecting some public buildings and opening a public 
park, 18 miles of strects were made and lighted, a system of 
public markets and conservancy was established, and efficient 
measures were taken to protect the city against fire and flood. 


In 1878 a riot broke out in Surat to oppase the introduction 
of the License Tax, when the traders of the city combined to 
close their shops from Ist to 5th April. For the first two days 
the situation was not very serious. On Wednesday (the 3rd of 
April) evening, a crowd of persons assembled at the castle to 
whom the District Magistrate Mr. Olivant explained the pro- 
visions of the new tax and after some talk with the people they 


1. Returns of the area under cultivation, through any great number of 
years, are not available. But, as compared with the area cropped in 1859-60, 
the returns for 1873-74 show that no less than 181, 141 acres of waste land had 
been taken under cultivation. 
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went away very quietly. The shops, however, remained closed. 
On the 4th evening another crowd of petitioners came to the 
castle. Mr. Olivant moved about amongst them and talked 
to them individually. On his leaving the castle, the crowd grew 
rather noisy and insisted on following him. They began to be 
turbulent. With the help of the police the crowd was stopped 
from coming across the bridge to the European quarters and 
doing further mischief. On Friday the 5th the mob had the 
audacity to go to the railway station and demand the stoppage 
of trains in order to make the strike more effective. On their 
refusal to disperse three of the rioters were shot dead and two 
wounded. The District Magistrate shortly arrived on the scene, 
dispersed the crowd and made several arrests. Next day he 
resorted to strong measures and succeeded in getting the people 
to open their shops in every bazar. The arrested were put on 
trial and were sentenced, some to transportation and others to 
long term imprisonment. The District Magistrate then proceeded 
to push on the work required in connection with the License 
Tax Act. A punitive post was also kept up for some five years 
at the cost of the inhabitants.'...It must be observed that Surat 
was not alone in protesting against-the License Tax. Similar 
meetings of traders and-citizens were held in Bombay, Poona 
and Ahmedabad to protest against the levy of the tax.? 


Apart from these incidents of popular agitation, two 
calamities that visited Surat may be noted. On the 3rd of July 
1883 Surat suffered from a very severe flood, and in 1889 from 
a great fire.3 


During the 19th century the city and district of Surat 
recorded considerable progresss in educational and cultural 
activities as also in economic life. As early as 1820 an attempt 
was made by William Carey to translate the Bible in Gujarati. 
Missionary activity further extended to the starting of schools, 
of a printing press and to the preparation of a grammer and 
dictionary of the Gujarati language. Public spirited citizens 
also took the initiative in establishing schools in which English 
began to be taught. The Manav Dharma Sabha (society for 
the propagation of humanitarian religion) was founded in 1844. 
With the transfer of the headquarters of the East India Company 
from Surat to Bombay the tmportance of the former naturally 
dwindled. Many of its industries, particularly the ship-building 
industry, very considerably declined. But the gold and silver thread 





1. Edalji Dosabhai: History of Gujarat pages 298-299. See also Source 
Material for a History of the Freedom Movement in India, Bombay (1957) pp. 
29-32. ; 


2. For details see ‘Source Material for a History of the Freedom Move- 
ment in India’, Bombay (1957), Vol. I, pp.33, 35, 40. 


3. Edalji Dosabhai : History of Gujarat p. 298. 
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industry, though it was for some years adversely affected by 
competition from the products of France where the industry had 
come to be mechanized, survived all difficulties and a firm footing 
was given to it by the imposition, after World War I (1914-18), 
of a duty of 30% on imports of gold and silver thread from 
abroad. The Indian artisan engaged in this industry has now 
adopted mechanical methods in the process of production. 
Surat district is particularly famous for its high quality cotton 
and a number of ginning factories, some of them working on 
co-operative lines, have been flourishing in the area. There are 
cotton textile mills in Surat, Navsari, and Bilimora and hundreds 
of power-looms, mostly in the city of Surat, are also engaged 
in the manufacture of cloth which has a wide market in several 

arts of the country. Surat is, besides, well-known for its gold 
cloth (kinkhab), silver brocade, sandal wood and ivory work, 
calico printing etc. 


In 1877 was constructed a bridge across the Tapi at a cost 
of Rs. 8,13,000. It is known as Hope bridge and it has facilitated 
communication with Broach’ and the neighbouring area in the 
north. The municipality of Surat was established as long ago 
as 1853 and since then civic amenities like hospitals, public 
gardens etc. have gradually been growing. Thanks to the efforts 
of public spirited citizens who started educational societies to 
conduct high schools and colleges, considerable progress has 
been made by the district in respect of education at all levels. 
There are high schools in practically every town big or small and 
colleges at Surat, Navsari and Bulsar. The first newspaper in 
Surat, Surat-Mitra, was published on 13-9-1853 ; its name was 
later on changed to Gujarat-Mitra. Deshmitra, a weekly, was 
started in 1873, Gujarat Darpan- bi-weekly in 1888 and Swa- 
tantrya, a monthly in 1877. In 1882 was founded the Prajahit 
Vardhak Sabha (society for promoting the interests of the people) ; 
it interested itself in problems of local self government and made 
representations to the authorities for the redress of grievances. 
A number of humanitarian, literary, cultural and commercial 
institutions have sprung up in the city of Surat and in other 
towns of the district and they help in the general advancement 
of the people. 


The holding of the historic 23rd session of the Indian 
National Congress in Surat in 1907 was an event of great im- 
portance not only in the life of the city but in the life of the 
whole country because the session witnessed the tragic split 
between nationalists and moderates which had far reaching 
repercussions on Indian politics. Another very significant event 
in the history of the whole country was the Bardoli Satyagraha 
of 1928 against the enhancement by the then British authorities 
of the rates of land revenue in that taluka. With Surat district is 
also associated the momentous Dandi march undertaken by 
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Mahatma Gandhi as part of the nationwide mass civil dis- 
obedience movement launched by him in 1930 for securing 
Swaraj from British rulers. Dandi is a small village on the sea- 
shore about 25 miles south-west of Surat and it was in this village 
that the salt law was broken by Mahatma Gandhi and a large 
number of other people. On 15th August 1947 the country 
became completely free and free India thereafter framed for 
itself a constitution. It came into operation on 26th January 
1950 and from that day India became a sovereign democratic 
republic, 


CHAPTER 3—THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE 


ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS RETURN OF 1951 the total 
population of the district, including the newly merged areas ', 
was 18,27,842 (m. 9,18,277 ; f 9,09,565) souls. Spread over 
its area of 46,066 sq. miles, it works out at 449.4 to the square 
mile. Of these 14,39,191 (em. 7,17,943 ; f. 7,21,248) or 78.8 
per cent is spread over the rural areas, and the remaining 
3,88,651 (m. 2,00,334 ; f. 1,88,317) or 21.2 per cent. over 
the urban areas. 


This population is split up by the census into eight liveli- 
hood classes. Of these, the four Agricultural classes make up 
a total of 61.2 per cent and include : cultivators of owned land 
34.7 per cent ; cultivators of unowned land 11.1 per cent ; 
cultivating labourers 14.6 per cent ; and non-cultivating owners 
of land 0.82 per cent. The four Non-Agricultural Classes total 
38.8 per cent and include production other than cultivation 
14.8 per cent ; commerce 6.7 percent ; transport 2.4 per cent ; 
and other services and miscellaneous sources 14.9 per cent. 


The community-wise enumeration of the population given 
by the census reveals that in the district Hindus (including 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) number 1,665,366 
(m. 836,555 ; f. 828,811) or 91.1 per cent ; Sikhs 746 (im. 459 ; 
Jf. 287); Sains 18,387 (m. 9501.;, f. 8,886) or 1.0 per cent ; 
Buddhists 47 (m. 45 ; f. 2); Zoroastrians 14,590 (m. 6702 ; 
J. 7,888) or 0.8 per cent ; Muslims 1,22,734 (m. 61,686; f. 
61,048) or 6.7 per cent ; Christians 5,171 (m. 2,842 ; f. 2,329) 
or 0.28 per cent ; Jews SI (m.-25; f. 26) ; and Non-tribals 
750 (m. 462 ; f. 288). While, the categories mentioned above 
make up the whole total population, the Census has also enu- 
merated 118,286 (m. 55,604; f. 62,682) or 6.47 per cent 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes, 854,405 (m. 427,158 ; 
f. 427,247) or 46.7 per cent as belonging to Scheduled Tribes, 
and 6607 (m. 3,498 ; f, 3,109) as Displaced Persons from West 
Pakistan. 





1, Surat district consisted at the time of the 19S! census of the area of the 
former Surat district of Bombay Province (except for two villages transferred to 
Nasik district and three villages transferred to Dangs district), with the addition 
of the former Indian States of Bansda, Sachin and Dharampur, Navsari district 
of the former Baroda State, twenty-four villages of Breach district and four villages 
of Dangs district. 
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The major part of the population of this district as is 
obvious from the population statistics, consists of Hindus; 
next come Muslims and then Parsis. Among the Hindus apart 
from the various caste divisions are found various religious 
sects such as Shaiva, Vaishnavas, Jains, etc. In the following 
pages are described some of the customs and cultural traits of 
the three major community groups—Hindus, Parsis* and Muslims. 
The, Backward classes including the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, are dealt with in a separate section. 


Of the ten tables given below: 


The first indicates the variation in area, houses and popu- 
lation over the long period from 1881 to 195]. 


The second table shows the birth and death rates from 1951 
to 1955. 


The third gives the distribution of population in 1951 
according to the means of livelihood. 


The fourth exhibits the distribution of rural and urban 
population of the district by religion in 1951, while the fifth 
shows the population by religion from 1881 to 1951. 


The sixth enumerates the distribution of population among 
talukas according to the decennial censuses from 1901 onwards. 


The seventh and the cighth show area, houses and inmates 
in urban and rural areas in 1951. 


The ninth gives the distribution, of population according 
to languages for the years 191T, 1931 and 1951. 


The tenth table indicates the civil conditions by age periods 
of alt communities for the years 1911, 1941 and 1951], 


TABLE No. 1 


ArEA, Houses AND POPULATION FROM 1881 To 1951, SuRAT District 



































Occupied Houses. Population. 

: Area in ; ——_—_——, ~ | a 

leeksie Square ' Towns. 'Villages. | Urban. \ Rural. Urban. ! Rural. 
2 Miles. See ec aetna nee em tea meee | cae aes 
Years Males. Females.; Males.| Females. 

1 ae 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

| ~ ———-= = | |_|: 
1881 | 1,220 1 378 1,033) 26,861 2,638 2,538 74,995 70,961; 
1891 1,662 9 788 33,337 93,419) 78,282 77,582, 2,43,343 2,50,782| 
1901 1,653 8 770; 32,371: 98,074) 84,092 81,061} 2,33,695; 2,38, 169 
1911 1,651 5 755| 13.178! 1.08,013| 76,975 72,019) 2,49,933|  2,55,182 
1921 1,651 5\ 777;| 35,929. 1,11,949) 83,186 75,791| 2,584,201 2,61,173 
1931 1,65 5 780, 35,624: 1,135,948) 75,296 67,307: 2,72,987: — 2,78,023 
1941 1,695 5 785, 46,555] 1,41,012} 1,15,107 | 1,04,993. 3,27,214) 333.744 
1951 4,066.6 15 1,938 33,8521 2,57,122! 2,00,334 1,88,317. 7,17,943' 7,21,248 





*The Parsis because of their local importance have been described at 
length. 
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DEATH (ALL CAUSES) PER 
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Year. | Male Female | Total. Male. Female. Total, 
195! 1297 | 17.35 | 36.32 16.09 15.03; 15.56 
1952. 18.75 | «17.96 36.71 17.29 15.69 | 16.49 
1953 16.7 15,7 32.4 13.7 14.8 15,2 
1954 ' 11.6 16.6 34.2 13.4 122 | «12.8 
1955 20.3 19.2 7 39.5 | 13,2 12.4 12,8 
TABLE No. 3 
LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND SUB-CLASSES~--1951. 
aoe ae Primary means of livelihood. | (i) Secondary means of livelihood — 
Occupation. Rural Urban Total | Rural . Urban Total. 
lareas . areas. ) areas. areas. 
pe me em ' Bes ae eo mineaare 
Agricultural Classes, t ; | | 
I, Owner Culti- { | 
vator and de- M. , 3,114,721 4,403 + 3,516,124) 21,977 902 22,879 
pendents. F, | 3,412,953" 4,354 |} 3,417,307! 38,977 143 39,120! 
WW. Tenant Culti- H ‘ 
vators and de- M. 1,01,256 4,349 1,02,575 {1,693 | 212 11,905 
pendents. F, 98,384 1,271 99,652 12,193 | 67 2,260 
| 1 
TH, Agricultural \ \ i 
labourers and M \ £,28,398 © | 2,168 1,30,566 40,541 591 41,132 
dependents. F. 134,390 | | 2,246 1,36,636! 95,279 1,252 96,531 
1V. LandJords and M 4,755") 1,832) ) 6,587 1,858 1,127 2,985 
dependents. Fi 6,350 ZAP Ty Pate n 8,453 448 75 523 
Non-Agricultural ' i 
Classes. : \ \ 
| V. Production i ‘ . i i 
(other than M. i 63,606 | 716,803 140,409 16,645 7.4.9 | 20,074 
cultivation). Bos 60,474 | 69,717 1,30,191 065 5,665 12,732 
VI. Commerce. M. | 17,583 | 45,830 63,413 3,978 6,623 7,738 
: F. | 16,268 42,775 59,043 1,819 5,546 2,837 
Vit. Transport M. (4,332 | 7,223; 21,555 4,666 2,998 5,087 
Es) 16,869 6,141 23,010 158 983 204, 
VIL. Other services \ 3 | 
and miscella- M. ! 76,292 \ 60,756 1,37,048 19,755 5,636 25,391 
neous sources. Fo! 75,562 \ S97! 1,35,273 187884" 6,783 25,571 
TABLE No. 4 
POPULATION BY RELIGION—RURAL AND URBAN—1951. 
a a ~ “RURAL URBAN ““ToraL 
| Religion - — 
i Male (Female Male Female Male Femlae 
tee | es — — 7 - ——~ me 
| Hindus a eth ¥ 681,701 | 6,84,946 £,54,854 1,43,865 8,36,555 8,28,811 
| Scheduled Castes... | 46,2 | 54,196 9,326 8,486 5 62.682 
| Scheduled Tribes ‘TL g,05;542 | 4,06,080 21,616 21,167 | 4,27,158 | 4,27:247 
, Sikhs oe 08 oa 341 240 118 47. 459 287 
: Jains 8 aed aoe] 3,586 | 3,122 5,915 5,764 | 9,501 1 8,886 
{ Buddhists wit 445 — 4 2 45 ora 
| Zoroastrians seat 2,507 | 2,384 4,195 5,504 6,702 | 7,888 
| Muslims te) 27,875 | 28,952 | 3411 32,096 61.686 | 61,048! 
Christians -.. wo] 1.847 | 4,374} 995 955 2,842 | 21329: 
Jews a aatn eel 17 | mt, 8 15 25 "26 
i Other Religions (non- ! { 
Po eribaly al 328 | 219 134 69 462 288° 
! Mel i 





q, All the cultivators of the district do not belong to one of these four classes. 








The names of the diferent classes of cultivators will be found below in the chapter 


on Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER 3. 
TABLE No. 7 as 
The People and‘ 
URBAN AREA, Houses AND INMATES—1951 thelr Cuttore, 
THE PEOPLE 
Total number of persons | Number of 
Seri- Name of Area of [Number |Number jenumerated (including | inmates of 
al village or village or} of of inmates of institutions institutions 
No. town ward town in | houses | house- {and houseless persons). | and houseless 
| square holds Persons 
mites | | ——_—_]—_-—|—_—_. 
! Persons | Males {Females | Males {Females 
1 ome 2 i 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
cere: Bulsar 4.0 4,536) 4,984, 25,440) 13,005] 12,435 149 141 
2 Chorasi 3.3 2,611 2,874) = 14,212 6,826 7,386 167 14 
Rander 
3 Dharampur 2.3 964 984 5,096 2,529 2,567 a { 
4 Bilimora 2.2 2,274 3,228] 16,669 8,846 7,823 33 14 
5 Gandevi 2.9 1,554 1,599 8,384 4,137 4,247 7 3 
6 Kathor 43 894 1,088; 5,103 2,501 2,602 88 9 
7 Mandvi 29 1,494 1,502! 7,479 3,789 3,690 94 44 
8 Navsari 1.4 6,003 8,701, 44,663) 22,738) 21,935 241 86) 
9 Songadb 1.0 866 964: 2,858 1,480) 1,378 36 = 
10 Vyara 2.5 1,926! 2,102] 11,327 s; 830. 5,497 49" 13 
TABLE No. 8 
RurAL AREA, Houses AND INMATES—1951. 
1 | Total number of persons , Number of 
Seri- Name of Area of [Number |Number | enumerated (including | inmates of 
al village or village or; of of jinmates of institutions institutions 
No. town ward ‘town in | houses | house- | and houseless persons), | and houseless 
square holds | persons 
miles —— _ Sp 
: | Persons | Males |Females | Males |Females 
1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 
—_ | | | | - i —— 
1 Bansda .' 231.8 11,475) 11,817) 59,510: 30,672) 28,838 26: 22 
2 Bardoli wat 152.1 10,797| 12,426] 61,235! 30,611} 30,624! 1,120, 785 
3 Bulsar .-| 197.8 20,418) 21,924 1,12,518) 56,048 56,470; 172 96 
4 Chikhai ...| 237.6 21,573| 23,177) 1,23,872: 60,983) 62,889 234 117 
5 Chorasi +.| 206.1 21,087; 23,488] 1,08,903| 54,267) 44,636) 1,277 609 
6 Dharampur 1 §72,3 19,360; 19,788] 1,07,013: 55,299) $1,714 181 22; 
7 Gandevi e) 119.7 16,213) 17,306! 84,318, 41,386) 42,932 70) 66 
8 Kamrej «| 142.7 8,536 9,417; 46,815) 23,090) 23,725 1,079, 808 
9 Mahuwa . 137.9 8,955) 9,925} 54,151) 27,087] 27,064 91 47 
10 Mandvi «| 273.6 11,545, 12,209} 67,726; 34,688) 33,038 776 365 
11 Mangrol «| 293.5 12,300! 13,613; 74,202! 38,161 36,041 913 483 
12 Navsari .--} 284.7 | 30,282) 33,414] 1,54,502) 72,157} 82,345 1,735 938 
13 Olpad «| 264.8 12,176, 13,058| 64,568! 31,813) 32,755 2 296) 1,829 
14 Palsana a! 57.6 6,261 6,824; 35,374) 17,510; 17,864 | 960 686 
15 Pardi | 162.2 18,218 20,775) 1,10,636} 54,772) $5,864 46) 23 
16 Songadh see 297.7 8,778 9,862’ 59,047| 30,694, 28,353 105 4 
17 Valod veal 77.9 6,373 6,869] 36,179} 18,338 17,841 143 92 
18 Vyara ae 4S 12,773 13, 542| 78,6221 40,367 38° 255. 242 157 
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TABLE No. 9 


LANGUAGE ( MOTHER-TONGUE ) 
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1911 ' 1931 1951 \ 
Language ~— ass i i 
| Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females | 
{ | | ; i 
Bhil Dialects ... al 10,804) 10 622] 1,285) 1,2551 8,988 8,342 
Gipsy ae He — ~— a <= 
Gujarati | 2,99,708 3,03, 004, 3,24,262!  3,25,692) 8,44,092 8,46, 114 
Hindustani | 10,748 8 706) — —_— 18t 43 
Kanarese ... 14! i 156 174 193 95 
Marathi } 3,590 3,300 3,327 2,544 24,508 20,392 
Sindhi i j 281 201] 46 17 3,039 4 bala 
Western Hindi 1,168 1,069 17,107 14,860; _— j 
Panjabi 10 2| 46 12 319; 171 
Rajasthani... ‘ 257 82) 343 120 907 347! 
Baluchi av a 5 | 3 — 1! = \ 
Brahmi... oe “| - ' _ 1 _— a 
Pashtu 0. eae! 3k — Thi 12, 37 4) 
Other Indian Languages | i] 18 121 4! - | 
Persian... oat $ 2! 17 52 _— — : 
Other Asiatic Languages | 37) 4| — 12 2 5. 
English rf 80, 76! 168 148 180 149 
Portuguese bo eels 25 a | _ — 36) 55! 
Other European ; | | : i ; 
Languages ; wh - | 2, 75) I} — — ; 
African Languages ! 6 9! — ae = = | 
Konkani* ... 4 — | = : 123 101) 258 176! 
Kachchhi* we eas = } _- i 246, 162 204 201! 
Khandeshi* wie wel -~ | = : 2. _ 1 ' 
Tamil* as oe ; ~ 3 4 218 107 
| Telugu* ; - a7 : 53 39! 1,307, Tel 
| Malayalum* ; Se -- < ; 6 _ ' 59 17 
' Bengali* 0000 19] 5| 108 43 
| Urdut vs veh -~ , = , 7 i oa 28,151, 27,539 
Hindit —... : es - “ — \ _ 5,367 2,178| 
‘Naipalit ” vai = + } ~ _ i 6) 12) 
Arabict ae one} _ i ; - “— 18) x 
Chineset wee ay = 5 2| 
Orivaf et a ai _ 23 1| 
Frencht ... wae teal -- : | =. a 17 é 
Spasisht 0. ol ae 
TABLE No. 10 
CIVIL CONDITIONS BY AGE PERIODS (ALL COMMUNITIES ). 
1977. 
“TTotal Population Married Unmarried _ Widowed ~ | 
Age Periods. one a ee | mae | — — — 
Male ! Four Male | Female Male | Female Male Female} 
| ( en ee: t 4 5 i | 8 9 1 
===> \ ae 1 ~~ nem : 
0-8 at 47,041! 48,6121 you! 1,209! 46,072! 47,342! {79 su 
{ 5-10 a 43,519} 42,075 3,078) 6,051 40, 296! 35,909) 145 11s 
| 10-15 38,085; 32,628 9,275 15,496, 28 477 (6,672 333 460 
15-20 27,561) 26,476! 12,580| 21,096 14,407: 4,581) $74 799; 
| 20-40 »' 1,02,097) rer 82, 583| 95,860 13,130) 2,280, 6,384 10,265: 
40-60 $4,011 52. 1646) 42,168] 30,041 27037; 346; 9,806 | 22,259! 
| 60 and over 14, 594, (6,359; 8, 128! 3, "25 U1 446. 52) 6,020 | 13,056) 
i Total x 3, 26, 908! 3, 27. ail i, 58,6 an 1 +73, O14 “1,44,965! 1,07,182° 23,432! 47,005: 











* 


These languages were not shown separately in 1911 


Indian, Other Asian or Other European Languages, 


+ 





Census 


These language: were not shown separately in 1911 Census and 193! 


were included in other Indian, Other Asian or Other European Languages. 


Census, 


and were included in other 
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TABLE No. 10 (contd.) 








































































































194] 
| Total Population | Married Unmarried | Widowed 
Age Periods, | ae || 
Male | Female |Male Female |Male | Female /Matc | Female 
1 3 4 3 ' 7 8 9 
0-10 2,376; 2,344 | 8 12 | 2,364, 2,331 4 1 
11-15 1,072 875 | 30) 84 1,039; 788 3 3 
16-20 800 71 | 217 504 574 255 9 22 
21-25 741 844 447 762 273 57 1 25 
26-30 707 802 570 749 105 19 | 32 34 
31-35 679 693 630 45 9 34 54 
36-40 588 583 527 500 23 3 38 78 
4145 487 506 416 387 21 5 50 114 
46-50 t 430 430 3$2 285 17 2 61 143 
51-55 330 306 261 171 10) 1 $9 134 
56-60 252 239 188 100 6| 1 58 138 
61-65 ot 172 154 126 $2 c} ae 41 102 
66-70 a 96 93 | 66 23 1 1 29 
71 and above ... 12} 132 | zi 28 3 — 60 104 
Total aes 8,851 8,782 3,866) 4,292 | 4,486) 3,474 499 1,016 
195]. 
Total Population Married Unmarried Widowed or 
. Divorced 
Age Period ee -[ aes ees 
Male Female -| Male Female)’ Male | Female} Male | Female 
| 
1 2 3 4 4. 6 7 8 9 
-0 we 52,970 2,732} bay sites = =a _ 
1- 4 w-{ 10,079 | 10,185 9} -— — — — — as 
5-14 | 23,821 22,911 98 279) = 23,721} 22,624: 2 
15-24 15,520 | 16,527 3141 |} 11,376) 40,230 4,769 149 382 
25-34 13,582 | 14,185 {11,738 | 13,180. 1,339 270) 505 135 
5-44 i, 10,297 9,927 8,757 398 678" 679 1,462 
45-S4 7,689 7,096 6,457 4,616 211 45 1,021 435 
55-64 ‘| 43305 «| 4,319 | 3,169] 1,694 154 25! 982} 2,609 
65-74 eee 1,660 1,818 1,026 35 29 12 605 1,449 
75-and over... 546 752 259 92 20 3 267 657 
Age not stated .,. 9 6 2 3 5 3 ; 
Total we 91,185 90,828 136,817 | 40,354) 36,107) 27,830 4,213 9,737 





Thanks to the impetus given to urbanization consequent 
on the growth of industries and to the further acceleration of 
that process in the post-Independence period as a result of 
the increased industrial tempo in almost all parts of the country 
under a planned economy, the pattern of house construction 
and the nature of facilities available to its occupants have 
generally undergone a considerable change. The realisation 
of the potentialities of cement and steel as basic material in 
erecting structures has been another potent contributory factor 
in introducing altered designs for buildings. Consequent on 
the ever-growing pressure of population in urban areas, the 
size of individual towns and cities has been constantly expanding. 
The height of buildings is being continuously added to ; houses 
are being planned and constructed with a view to providing a 
large number of small tenements in which a much larger num- 
ber of people than what previously could be thought of for such 
accommodation could take up their residence. The pheno- 
menon of big chawls having several floors and having on each 
floor continuous rows of single or double rooms has become 
a fairly common feature of many big industrial towns. Open 
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spaces, small or large, in front or in the rear of houses are being 
progressively squeezed out as a result of overcrowding and of 
the insistent demand for more and more accommodation. 


On the other hand, attempts are also made to introduce 
some kind of system in urban expansion in order to make it 
more healthy, salutary and purposeful. In most of the impor- 
tant cities there is now established a separate town planning 
authority which prescribes several rules and regulations to 
govern construction. New buildings are required to conform 
to plans approved of by that body. Incorporation of extensive 
vacant areas surrounding an old city within the limits of that 
city has given rise to the growth of suburbs or new township 
which, on account of prior plannig, are generally devoid of those 
irregularities, uncouthness and insanitary conditions which 
have usually marred the older haphazard concentrations of 
population. The gradual introduction of underground drainage 
system with flushing tanks in individual houses and the more 
widely extended facility of water supply through water taps 
to individual tenements or households have made unnecessary 
in such houses the special.arrangements that had to be made 
in the old type of houses for providing those services. 


The use of cement and steel and of reinforced concrete, 
because of the immense strength and durability of their combi- 
nation, has resulted in a substantial reduction in the width 
of walls of houses and in the use of timber for purposes of 
pillars and ceilings. In the case of new houses in modern cities. 
there is a certain kind of uniformity of appearance and architec- 
tural design and also in the nature of accommodation provided. 
Self contained two room, three room or four room tenements 
with probably one or two balconies and with independent 
sanitary attachements, is generally the residential quarter of a 
middle-class family in a predominantly industrial town. Bigger 
accommodation either by way of bigger flats or of bungalows 
is the privilege of the richer section of the community. The 
majority have, however, to live in small one room or double 
room tenements in an over-crowded manner. 


In the nature of things, the pattern of houses in villages in 
the district has not undergone in any appreciable measure the 
same kind of change that it has undergone in cities. Broadly 
speaking, the old pattern and style continue. However, villages 
in close proximity of urban areas have to some extent been 
influenced by what has been happening only a few miles away 
from them. A small number of modern type storeyed houses 
in an otherwise rural surrounding are not an infrequent sight 
in the village landscape. 


The description of houses given in the following pages has 
thus not to be taken to apply tofthe generality of houses as 
they are built today, particularly in cities. It rather applies to 
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houses constructed a generation or two ago and which still 
constitute a substantial proportion of contemporary urban 
accommodation. Nor would it be correct to imagine that the 
old mode and style have been entirely given up even in new 
constructions undertaken in the present times. 


The type of houses built in the district vary with the locality 
and the stage of development and culture of the community 
to which the inhabitants belong. For purposes of description 
such dwellings can best be treated according to their location:(1) 
towns, (2) villages in plain areas, and (3) villages in forest areas. 


(1) The ready availability of timber from the nearby Dang 
forests affects the construction of the houses of the well-to-do 
in the district. In a number of them the weight of the 
building rests not on the brick walls, but on large wooden 
pillars, placed at the corners and at intervals along the inner 
walls. Each storey of such a dwelling is built so as to be 
independent and self supporting. 


Town houses of the.better, class are generally built on a 
slightly raised plinth which is reached. by two or three stone 
steps set parallel to the line of the street. Along the outer 
edge of the plinth, is a row of wooden pillars set on stone 
pedestals with their capitals let into a heavy cross-beam that 
supports the upper storey. Behind the row of wooden 
pillars and under the projecting part of the upper storey is 
an otalé (open terrace) from two to four feet wide. At the 
back of the ofald runs the front wall of the lower part of the 
house with an entrance in the middle furnished generally 
with a strong wooden-barred door, 


The house consists of a front and a back part separated by 
a small open court on each side of which is a passage, and 
in the upper storey (if there is one) an open terrace connecting 
the front and back parts of the house. 


Entering from the street the first room is called parsal 
(entrance room) which is generally without much furniture 
except the /ifichko (swing cot). In some cases it is used as a 
store or lumber room, or occasionally as a kaceri (public room), 
or as a workshop if the owner of the house is an artisan. 
The parsa! leads to chauk (small court). The floor of the 
chauk is paved with stone or lined with cement and is used 
as a bathing place. The passage on either side of the chauk 
opens into a number of rooms, on one side being the rasodi 
(cooking room) and the pdniydri (water-room), and on the 
other side, the chamber for the household gods and another 
one containing a well ora tdnka (cistern)! in which rain water 
is collected and used for drinking purposes. Behind the court 








J. ‘With the availability of “pipe-water, these tankas are dispensed with. 
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and opposite the entrance room there are generally one 
or two ordd (chambers), which are usually dark and used as 
store for grain and firewood and even as bedroom for women 
of the house. The family ornaments are sometimes kept in 
this room in a strong box. : 


In houses built on the chauk (court) plan the distribution 
of rooms is not always the same. But they are alike so far 
that the building must set apart on the ground floor places 
for cooking, dining, worshipping, bathing, grainstoring, and 
business-transacting. Many of the old houses are ‘provided 
with a water-closet which is generally at one end of the verandah. 


To. get to the upper floor (medi) there is generally in one 
corner of the entrance room a wooden stair-case. The front 
room in the upper storey above the parsél! is used as a divd- 
nkhanu (reception room). {It may be furnished in the old 
fashioned way with a carpet and a row of cushions propped 
against the walls, perhaps a mirror or two and with lamps 
hung from the ceiling. Generally a hifichke (swing-cot) will 
be found in the room forthe head \of the family to rest or 
sleep at night. Those who have adopted new ways, furnish 
the room with tables, chairs or a sofa-set in western fashion. 
The back portion of the upper Storcy is called the pdchli medi 
which contains rooms used as bedrooms by the sons of the family. 
The family clothing and sometimes the jewels are stored in these 
rooms in (petdrds strong boxes) and safes respectively. 


The houses built say from 1860 and onwards in ‘Bombay 
Style’ differ from the old ones built. in Muhammadan and Hindu 
styles. They are bigger, more open, the wooden pillars in front 
instead of being square, are rounded, taller and slighter than 
the older ones. The plinth is raised several feet above the level 
of the ground. The wood-work is almost entirely plain, with 
no heavy eaves, carved cornices, or richly-cut capitals. Indoors 
the rooms are larger and highcr, and more airy, though perhaps 
not so cool as the old houses. The staircase is in some cases some 
advance on the old rope and ladder arrangement for getting 
into the upper storey. It has slightly broader wooden steps, and 
a wooden hand-rail. The ascent is less steep, with sometimes 
a turning or resting place half way up. The rooms on the upper 
storey are more open and airy, with a boarded ceiling, and some 
houses have a paved terrace on the roof reached by a Jadder. 


Modern houses are generally built in chuna or cement 
masonry and in chuna or cement plaster. The structure is of 
wood-work. The doors, windows and ceiling are of wood. 
Rich people who have constructed their houses during the 
last thirty years have used R. C. C., slabs for floorings; otherwise 
all floorings are of wooden cuttings and planks covered either 
by cow-dung and mud or by cement-plaster or stone slabs. They 
are also covered by cement tiles occasionally. The poor class 
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people in towns build their houses in mud masonry either with 
cement or chuna plaster or pointing. They are either single 
storied or double-storied with roofs of country tiles 


None of the towns! in the district has a proper drainage system 
and hence each house has its own covered pit either in the house 
premise or in front of the house for water disposal. These are 
more or less of the sort of soak-pits Where pipe-water supply 
is not provided well water is used for drinking, bathing or washing 
purposes. Even where there is pipe water supply some use 
well water for drinking. 


This description holds good in the case of dwellings of 
artisans and poorer classes in towns except that they are generally 
without an upper storey, and are a room or two less. The 
entrance room in such cases is also used as a workshop. 


The dwelling of the poorest classes are little better than huts, 
the roofs being of tile or thatch, and the walls of reed daubed 
with mud. The space enclosed is sometimes divided into two 
by a partition of millet stalks, but in many cases the house has 
but one room. 


(2) In villages in plain areas the streets popularly known as 
falia have houses in rows on both the sides. These houses are 
mostly adjacent to each other with a common wall between 
two houses and plinths not-much raised above the surface level. 
As a general rule, they are. more roomy than those of the town 
people. The walls are made of burnt bricks and mortar or mud 
and the wood work of solid timber. The roof is tiled and in some 
cases there is an upper storey. About the middle of the front wall 
of the house is the doorway, used both by the inmates and their 
cattle, though in case of houses of the better sort, there is usually 
near one end of the front wall a separate entrance leading direct 
to the stable. In the case of farmers, in the open space in front 
of the house, sheds are kept for buffaloes, cows and bullocks. 


Passing through the central door, the first part of the 
house is the parsd! (entrance room) where the head of the 
family receives visitors and transacts business. In the inner 
wall of the entrance room and opposite the opening of the 
street is a second door leading to the interior of the 
house, which consists of central space, walled off on one 
side and the other opening into a kohodiu (stable and 
cowhouse,), there being only a bar of wood drawn across the 
front of the kohodiu (stable,) about three feet above ground, 
to separate it from the central space. The wall of the central 
space at right angle to the parsal opens into three doors 
leading into separate rooms about !0 feet square. Of these 





1, Drainage works in the city of Surat were recently completed and the 
flush system latrine has now come to be in vogue in the city. 
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rooms that next to the front of the house is used as a store 
room for clothes, ornaments and grain, and the middle room 
is generally the rasodu (cooking room) and the next to the back 
of the house the water room. In the central place the family 
take their meals, and in the rainy months some sleep there ; 
Others sleep in the parsdl or upper storey if there is one. 
In fair weather they generally sleep in the open air outside 
the street door. Occasionally some houses are found with 
a small chauk in between the parsdl andthe central space. There 
is an open enclosure known as vddo (yard) at the back, a door 
in the back wall leading to it. Miscellaneous articles are 
stored in the vddo. A bath-room may be built in it or a small 
enclosure either covered or open to the sky for bath purposes 
is provided. Some houses have an extensive back-yard which 
is used for storing crops and grass and raising temporary sheds 
for cattle in winter and summer; during the rains a few 
vegetables are also grown there. The houses of cultivators 
in middling circumstances are built on the same plan but on 
a smaller scale. 


Houses of the lower classes and the dwellings of the so- 
called Harijans or scheduled castes are generally situated on 
the outskirts of the village. They are small huts thatched 
with grass or palm leaves, the walls of earth or of split bamboo 
smeared with mud and enclosing a space of about 12 feet 
square, divided in some cases into two rooms by a_ partition 
consisting of split stalks, the inner being used for cooking and 
outer for sleeping, though in many cases the whole of the interior 
forms but one chamber, 


(3) The villages in forest areas are popularly known as vas, 
These are inhabited mostly by) Rdniparaj or Adivési communities 
such as Chodhras, Dublas, the Kolgas etc. Their dwellings 
are huts pure and simple, sometimes with mud walls but oftener 
of wattled bamboo chips or sticks smeared with cowdung and 
mud. The roof is peaked or conical and has deep overhanging 
caves. It is either covered with large flat tiles or thatched with 
grass or teak and palm leaves. These huts are scattered and 
not adjoining one to other. They have a small chauk (yard) 
in front at times open, otherwise closed by a hedge for keeping 
cattle if any. There are hardly two rooms inside, the drawing 
room, sleeping room, store room and the kitchen all located 
inthem. The floor is of earth flattened hard and smeared with 
cowdung. The bathing arrangement stands without any en- 
closure in the open chauk, a flat stone or a plank being kept 
for sitting while taking bath. These people are understanding 
more and more the importance of cleanliness of their habita- 
tion and keep the surroundings clean and tidy. In a vas 
may be found a well-built house or two belonging to a landlord 
or trader. 


Modes and fashions in dress have considerably changed 
in the course of the last 30 or 40 years, partly as a result of 
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the wider spread of western education and partly in considera- 
tion of better suitability to altered conditions and ways of life. 
The more elaborate aspects of the older apparel have practically 
disappeared, particularly in cities. Their place has been taken 
by much simpler and lighter clothing. A much greater uniformity 
is now in evidence in the general style of the clothes worn, 
irrespective of past traditions and practices peculiar to individual 
castes. It would be interesting to have a glimpse of the different 
items that made up the dress of ordinary men and women in 
Surat district as they were found till over a generation ago. 

Fashions change, but a new fashion is not an entirely new 
creation. More often than not, it is a modification, not an entire 
obliteration, of what had previously been in existence. 


= 
The remarkable tranformation that has taken place in men’s 


dress derived to some extent from the acute shortage of cloth 
in the difficult conditions created by World War II and the 
necessity of economy in its use as much as possible experienced 
even by very highly placed persons in society. Its price had 
also risen very high and discouraged buying even when stocks 
were sometimes available in the market. Another important 
factor of a psychological nature was in operation for some 
time, not in any one particular district but throughout the whole 
country. The upsurge of national awakening in the land from 
the early years of the century, manifest, among other things, 
in the Swadeshi Movement, and its later intensification after 
the advent of the non-co-operation movement in 1920 under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi led-to a vigorous re-thinking 
about the suitability of a man’s clothing to the climate in which 
he lived. Loose and light-garments which were the favourite 
mode of covering the body in by-gone days, were naturally 
found to be more suitable for a hot climate and began to 
come in common use. Even the more sophisticated layer of 
society did not fail to resort to simpler clothing. In the post- 
Independence days after scarcity of cloth had vanished (though 
prices are still high), the practice to stick to lighter clothing 
has persisted. 


Fashions in dress as in other things continuously change, 
though the new pattern may not becompletely divergent from 
the old. The following items were in vogue fifty years back 
in the dress of a Hindu in Surat. 


(1) Paghadt (pre-formed turban), phento or sépho (freshly 
folded turban), (2) badana (waistcoat), (3) afgarkho (coat) 
and jdmo (long coat), (4) nachedit or dupatto (shoulder- 
cloth), (5) dhotiyu (waist cloth), and jodo (country-made 
shoes) were in the use of the male, and (1) Sddi or séllo (robe), 
(2) coli orkdancali (bodice), (3) ghégaro or canio (petticoat) 
and (4) odhani (head scarf) in that of the female. 


The péghadi (turban) was made of fine cotton cloth with 
a fringe of gold brocade at cach end, its length varying from 
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twenty to fifty yards. The way one folded his paéghadi was 
a guide in many cases to the caste of the wearer. For instance 
the Surat Vania turban was round with folds in front, a projec- 
tion at the crown, and a smaller horn on the right corner ; 
the right side back and top were covered with the gold lace. 
The j@mo, a long coat, which in the past formed a part of the 
dress of men in respectable position was, except on wedding 
occasions, almost entirely confined to the use of a few elderely 
Vanias. The pachedi or dupatto, white muslin cloth, about 
three yards long by a yard broad, was worn either as a scarf 
round the shoulders or as a sash round the waist. 


Very noticeable changes have taken place in the last few 
years in the dress of the ordinary man, particularly of the younger 
people in cities and towns. The long-winded cight yards dhotiyun 
is substituted by the /ehenga, i. e. loose trousers made of long 
cloth of medium thickness. The old angarkho or kedia was 
for some time replaced by a short or long coat of westerntype ; 
the latter has now given way to a sadro, i. e. a longish shirt 
known as Gandhi or Nehru-shirt. 


The dhotiyun which continues to be in common use even 
to-day, though its place is being increasingly taken by the /ehenga 
among younger people, is four or four and half yards in length 
(the pair consisting eight or nine yards) and forty-eight or 
fifty inches in width, in narrow coloured border running length- 
wise to cover the whole length at both the ends. It covers 
the body below the waist and in wearing is folded into small 
folds of about three or four inches each. The majority of the 
folds. piled one upon the other, extend from the middle of 
the waist in front reaching down.to the feet ; the portion required 
to be wound round the body is unfolded and wound ; the other 
end, with a few folds, ts passed under thighs, reaching up to 
the middle of the waist on the back side and securely tucked 
in into the upper border. A dhotivun used by middle and well 
to do classes is made of fine or superfine cloth ; the one used 
by poorer men is thicker in texture. 


The outdoor dress of a well-to-do woman included a saci 
(robe), a coli or kéiicali (bodice), and a ghdgaro (petticoat) 
worn under the sddi For holiday wear she had rich and 
gay clothes, some of silk with gold borders. Girls when they 
went out. wore a ghdgari (short petticoat) and odhdni, a piece 
of cloth covering the body and the head. Boys wore round 
caps, an dngarkho (tunic), a lenghd (trousers), or a potadi . 
(smal! waistcloth). Children, both boys and girls, wore 
jhablas( frocks) and caps. 


Women use colis, blouses, polkas, with or without 
brassiere (undergarment), and petticoats and sddis with or 
without underwear, which have practically replaced the long 
heavy sullds of old. Girls go bareheaded and wear petticoats 
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and blouses but theydo not use odhénis generally. The charhpal 
has become the favourite footwear for all. 


It is no more a fashion for males to use ornaments the 
privileage being left for the fair sex to exercise. However, 
we find among Vanias, a community fond of ornaments, if 
fairly well off a man’s everyday ornaments are a kandoro (silver 
girdle) and a kadu (gold armlet) worn above the elbow ; 
if he is rich he wears besides these a pearl Dutti (earring) a 
gold or pearl kanthi (necklace), and vinti (finger rings); if 
he is very rich he adds kallds (wristlets) of solid gold. 


The items of ornaments in the female wear are many. On 
festive occasions, women adorn their necks with gold neck- 
laces and jewelled ornaments, and they also wear rich strings 
of pearls, braceletes, nose-rings, armlets, and jewelled ornaments 
set to resemble flowers. There bas been a great change in 
the last fifty years in the shape of ornaments worn by women. 
New designs have been produced, and ornaments are now more 
costly and more artistic then before. 


Apart from the modern brooches of fancy shapes used 
in the hair, the traditional gold~ plated hair ornaments, worn 
by women, are called ch&k, Their ears are adorned in the 
ear-lobe with butti of real or imitation pearls or of diamonds 
according to the wealth of the family and other ornaments 
such as lolids, jhals, and -tholids. On their necks they wear 
hansdis, ddnias, kaliganthis, kanthis, tusis, Candrahars, jhal- 
mars, or sdnklias. Coloured ivory. bracelets called  cudis 
inlaid with gold and gold bracelets called bangdis are worn 
on the wrist. Anklets of ‘silver called kadlas or  bagalddnus 
chain anklets called todds or sdnklas, and silver rings on the 
toes are their feet ornaments. 


Children’s feet are adorned with silver chains, kallas, 
stinklas, hansdis, bagaldnas, jhdnjharas, rolarias langarias, or 
valias, Around their waist are fastencd gold and silver 
belts, aundorés, while their arms are set-off by gold bracelets, 
darshanids and patlis. (The dress and ornaments of Hindus 
belonging to the backward class are described in a separate 
section). 


Under the prevailing influence of Jainism which preaches 
ahimmsaé—non-injury of life—the Hindus are predominately 
vegetarians. Only Rajputs and some of the so-called 
lower castes such as bhangis, mahyavanshis and kelis, and 
all the communities known as kdliparaj or scheduled tribes 
have no scruples about taking animal food which includes 
the flesh of goats, sheep or fowls, eggs, and fish of all kinds. 
Cows and peacocks are considered holy and their destruction 
is resented even by non-vegetarian Hindus. Except for such 
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distinction between vegetarian and non-vegetarian food, the 
general nature of the dishes and the way of their serving are 
more or less common to all. 


Hindus generally take two meals a day, the first between 
ten and twelve in the morning and the second between eight 
and ten in the evening. The sravaks (jains) who, because 
of their religious precepts, have to finish their evening meal 
before sunset are an exception. 


For the morning meal a well-to-do family generally has 
bhat (boiled rice) of fine quality, dal, (split pulse boiled and 
mixed with spices of various kinds) or kadhi (butter milk 
boiled with spices added) phulkaé (thin round cakes of wheat 
flour spread with ghee), one or two kinds of sak (cooked 
vegetables), kacumber (salad), (pickles,) chutneys, athanus, 
murabbis and other similar preparations to season the food, 
and curds or chas (butter milk). At the evening meal there 
are puris (fried cakes of wheat-flour) milk boiled and mixed 
with sugar, some vegetables, and pickles. No chas (butter-milk) 
is included in the meal as it is believed not to be agreeable 
for health. Ina family in middling circumstances the morning 
meal consists of rice, dal, (split pulse), rofl (bread of unleavened 
dough) of bajri or juvar flour and vegetables of cheap quality. 
For the evening meal there is, rofla (bread) and vegetagles 
with milk at times. The diet of the poorer classes of artisans, 
town workmen and field labourers consists of juvar or bajri 
rotld (bread) in the morning and khichadi (rice and split pulse 
cooked together) in the evening. 


Except in households of a few urbanites who have taken 
to western table manners, each dining person has a_ patlo 
(a small Jow wooden stool) to sit upon and the meals are served 
in a thali (a flat round metal dish) with two or three vackis 
(small metal bowls) sometimes placed on a similar  pdflo. 
A loto (water-jug) generally of brass with a pavalu (drinking 
cup) set upon it stands on one side. Curry and vegetables 
are served in the vadkis on the right hand side, the rice or wheat 
dish in the centre, and kachumber, chutneys etc., on the left 
of the thali. 


Except labourers and cultivators, who in the busy season 
eat thrice a day, Hindus generally take no afternoon meal. 
During the last sixty years the use of tea has spread among 
all the people. Coffee is also popular with a certain number 
of people. Tea with milk and sugar is taken early in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon. Some take tea brewed with pepper, 
dry ginger and cinnamon (mdsalani cha) as a digestive. 


Fondness for public feasts is one leading peculiarity of the 
Hindu mode of living in Gujarat. These public dinners at 
which the people are entertained fall in three kinds: trade 
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dinners, social dinners, and religious dinners. In the first 
category come the yearly dinners given by members of various 
associated trades, and the special dinner given by an individual 
member to celebrate the occasion of his joining the guild. 
Social dinners are of three kinds: those given by the whole 
caste ; those given by one member of the caste ; and open 
air picnics where each party brings its own supplies. The 
first, called ochav is held to do honour to some god or saint 
or to celebrate the anniversary of the kuldevi (tutelary divinity) 
of the caste. Of the second kind are caste feasts given by an 
individual to celebrate domestic events. Though this is not 
enjoined by religion, custom has made it all but compulsory 
on certain occasions, such as first pregnancy, investiture with 
the sacred thread, marriage and death. In addition to those 
there are several other occasions for optional feasts, given 
either to the whole caste or relatives, friends and acquaintances. 
Srdddha (death anniversary), vastusanti (quietening of the spiritis 
ina newly built house) completing a vrar (religious observance) 
birthday, birth of a son etc. are the occasions. The third, 
sort are ujdnis (caste picnics).generally held by lower castes 
at the shrine of some divinity, either.in fulfilment of a vow, 
or on the disappearance of a disease. 


Some days previous 1o giving a caste dinner the host gets 
busy laying in supplies of grain, pulse, sugar and ghee, ordering 
firewood, engaging cooks, and collecting cooking pots. On 
the morning of the feast day invitations are sent round frorr 
house to house to ask the guests, and. the host’s friends come 
and try to be as useful as they can. The ordinary time for hold- 
ing caste dinners is in the evening, a little before dusk. At 
small feasts the women and mendineatthe sametimein different 
rows ; boys, except the very youngest, dine with the men, 
babies and girls with the women. Men and women may dine 
separately and by turns at bigger functions. 


The guests come dressed in their best ; each generally brings 
his drinking pot and cup. They take their place im rows on 
the ground. For each are laid a leaf tray to use as a plate, 
a patlo (wooden seat) to sit upon, two leaf cups for curries, 
and a drinking cup. When all are seated the members of the 
host’s family and caste people serve the dinner viands on the 
leaf-plate, first some salt, salted ginger, pickles, then vegetables, 
then sweets, and last of all split pulse curry and rice. After 
dinner the guests wash their hands and mouth, and betelnut 
und leaves ate handed round. 


The food consists of siro (samolina mixed with ghee and 
sugar), puri (cakes of wheat), vegetables, and biranj (rice cooked in 
ghee and mixed with sugar and spices); or of Srikhand, basundli, 
and other preparations of milk, or lddus (sweet balls of wheat 
flour mixed with ghee and sugar), dudhpak (boiled milk, sugar 
and rice), etc. The actual number of dishes served depends 
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upon the season, the occasion and the money spent by the 
person who gives it. 


The influence of western education and the impact of 
modern concepts about social equality and justice, individual 
freedom and the place of religion in life have brought about 
in the course of the last half a century, remarkable changes in 
the customs, manners. beliefs and the general sense of values 
of Indian society. The pace of change has been further accelera- 
ted and its direction crystallized by the operation of the new 
economic forces which as a result of the introduction of mechanical 
power have revolutionized the methods of production, given 
rise to large concentrations of population in urban areas and 
by the very nature of the conditions of ‘work created by them 
helped in cutting across that social isolation which a caste 
system based purely on birth had imposed in the rigidly separa- 
ted innumerable communal groups of which Indian Society 
is made. As in every other sphere of life so also in social 
and religious matters, India has come out of a more or less 
static spell which had slowed down its vitality for a long dura- 
tion and is at present.passing through a period of striking 
transformation and transition. Examples of every phase of 
that evolutionary process, from the almost completely stagnant 
picture as presented by most of the backward classes and hill 
tribes to the stage of a degree of sophistication which attempts 
as complete a break from the past as possible are presented by 
the contemporary social panorama. The account given in the 
following pages has therefore to be related to the dynamics of 
transition, involving a little variation here and there in the 
completeness of its applicability. The details that are narrated 
would have as much a historical as a factual relevance and 
interest. - 


The major part of the customs of Hindus consist 
of ritualistic practices related to various religious ceremonies 
known as samskaras (sacraments). There is a great divergence 
of views among the smrti writers regarding the number of 
samskaras. They are classified as (1) nitya (usual) .and (2) 
naimittika (special) and of these sixteen which are nitya must be 














*The following details show the strength of the different Hindu castes and races 
in the district of Surat as far as it was ascertained by the census of 1872. 


Under the heads of Brahmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, forty-threo 
divisions, with a strength of 49,991 souls (males 26,304 : females 23,687), or 9.18 
percent of the total Hindu population. Of these Brahmans, Anavala Brahmans 
were 52.31 per cent. 


Under the head of writers came three classes, Brahman-Kshatris (536), 
Kayasths (984), and Parbhus (241), with a total strength of 1,761 souls (males 845, 
females 916), or 0.32 per cent of the total Hindu population. 


Under the head mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classes, came 18,939 
Vanias, belonging to sixteen divisions; 5,935 Marwari Shravaks of two divisions ; 
3,584 Gujarati Shravaks, belonging to four divisions ; and 1,476 Bhatias and 
Luwanas, giving a total strength of 29,934 souls (males 13,987, females 15,947), 
or 5.49 per cent of the total Hindu population. 
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performed and the rest as they are special ones are left to choice. 
Like Brahmins, classes who claim a Kshatriya or a Vaishya 
origin perform most of the sixteen sacraments of which four, 
namely, simant (pregnancy), upanayana (Thread-girding), vivaha 
(marriage), and svargarohana (heaven-climbing) are observed 
with some care by all vedic Hindus. 





Under the head of cultivators came four classes with a total strength of 
60,441 souls (males 29,372, famales 31,069), or 11.09 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these, 47,157 (males 22,463, famales 24,694) were Kanbis ; 
8.439 (males 4,433, females 4,006) Rajputs ; 4,103 (males 2,192, females 1,911) 
Kachhias and 742 (males 284, females 458) malis. 


Of manufactures there were five classes, with a strength of 20,804 souls 
(males 10,843, females 9,961) or 3.8! per cent of the total Hindu population. 
Of these, 9,705 (males 4,941 females 4,764) were Khatris, weavers of silk and 
cotton ; 8,898 (males 4,344, females 4,254) Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 1,188 (males 
830, females 358) Bhavsars calico-printers ; 1,078 (males 604, females 474) Chhipas, 
calenderers ; and 235 (males 124, females 111) Galiaras. dyers. 


Of artisans there were seven classes, with atotal strength of 30,565 souls 
(males 15,279, females 15,286) or 5.61 per cent of the total population. Of these 
5,926 (males 3,373, females 2,553) were Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 7,871 
(males 4,036, females 3,835) Suthars, carpenters ; 1,342 (males 479, females 863) 
Kansaras, coppersmiths ; 794 (males 340, femiules 454) Kadias, bricklayers ; 129 
(males 49, females 80) Salats, masons ; 2,939 (males.1,530, temales 1,409) Luhars 
blacksmiths ; 5,461 (males 2,478, females 2,983) Kumbhars, potters ; and 6,103 
(males 2,994, females 3,109) Darjis, tailors. 


Under the head of bards, songsters, and actors, came three classes, with 
a total strength of 555 souls. or 0.10 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
Of these, 412 (males 127, females 285) were Bhats, bards, and Charans, genealo- 
gists ; 98 (males 92 females 6) Bhawayas, strolling comedians ; and 45 (males 38 
females 7) Ghandraps, songsters. 


Of personal servants there were! three classes, with a total strength of 5,395 
souls, or 0.99 per cent of the total: Hindu population. Of these, 3,851 (males 
2,148, females 1,703) were Hajams, barbers ; 1,485 (males 688, females 797) 
Dhobhis, washermen; and 59 (males. 33, females 26) Bhistis, water-drawers. 


Of herdsmen and shepherds there were three classes, with a total strength 
of 7,639 souls, or 1.40 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of these, 6,689 
(mates 3,665, females 3,024) were Bharwads ; 730 (males 367, females 363) Rabaris ; 
and 220 (males 74, females 146) Ahirs. 


Of fishers and sailors there were three classes, with a total strength of 
20,749 souls (males 8,568, females 12,181), or 3.81 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these, 5,887 (males 2,481, females 3,406) were Kharwas, seamen; 
639 (males 247, females 392) Bhois; and 14,223 (males 5,840, females 8,383) 
Machhis. Besides their regular occupation as fresh-water fishers, the Bhois 
arc engaged as palanquin-bearers ; the Kharwas, as tile turners as well as sailors ; 
and the Machhis, as fish-sellers as well as boatmen. 


. Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were fourteen classes, with 
a total strength of 492,606 souls (males 9,257, females 43,349,), or 17.09 per cent 
af the whole Hindu population. Of these, 78,651 (males 41,865 females 36,786) 
were Kolis ; 5,088 (males 2,589, females 2,499) Golas, rice-pounders ; 2,21 
(males 1,266 females 948) Marathas ; 3,133 (males 1,620 females 1,413) Bhandari4 
toddydrawhs ; 126 (males 86, females 40); Rajbharas, makérs of the warps 
raj, 268 (males 162, females 106) ; Gondha, labourers ; 1,009 (males 648, females, 
361) Waghris. fowlers and hunters: 883 (males 439, females 444) Ravalia, cotton- 
type-makers ; 452( males 228, females 224) Bhadbhunjas, grain parchers ; 373 
(males 162, females 211) Kamalias, makers of blankets. Kammli; 219 (males 93, 
females 126) Wansforas, or bamboo-splitters: 5t (males 19, females 32) Timalias, 
makers of iron nails ; 23 (males 12, females 11) Polmas, beggers : 40 (males 24, 
females (16) odias, diggers; and 76 (males 42, females 34) miscellaneous. 


Of aborigines there were nine classes. with a total strength of 180,107 souls 
(males 89,800, females 90.307), or 33.07 per cent of the total Hindu population, 
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Two ceremonies are performed at the husband’s house in 
honour of the woman’s first pregnancy. The first which generally 
takes place at the beginning of the fifth month is known as 
pancamasi, and the second which is held in the seventh month is 
called simanta. The pancamasi ceremony which corresponds with 
the vedic samskara of vishnubali is popularly known as rakhadi 
(guarding), and simanta which corresponds with the vedic 
samskara of simantonayana is popularly known as Kholobharvo 
(lap-filling). The family priest or astrologer prescribes the lucky 
days for both the ceremonies. As a rule, the pancamasi ceremony is 
performed in the fifth month, but when this is difficult or incon- 
venient it is performed on the simanta day. 


On the auspicious day selected for the pancamasi the pregnant 
woman wearing rich ornaments and clothes worships the house- 
god or the gotraj (family deity) and her husband's sister binds 
round the woman’s right wrist a silver or gold amulet called 
rakhadi (guard), receiving a money present in return. Close to the 
rakhadi is tied a piece of black silk in which are wrapped an 
iron ring, five grains of Indian millet, some redlead and oil from 
an image of Hanuman, particles of gold and silver, and dust 
from four cross roads. The rakhadi may be strung in a nadachadi 
(red thread) mixed with silver thread. This rakhadi is worn with 
the object of keeping the woman and the child from evil influences. 
After the ceremony a dinner is given generally to friends and 
relations, and in the case of the rich to the whole caste. 


The simanta (hair-parting) or more commonly kholobharvo 
(lap-filling) takes place on anylucky day between the sixth and 
the eigth month of a first pregnancy. For four days before the 
ceremony the pregnant woman- is) rubbed with pithi (yellow 
turmeric powder) and in the evening wearing rich clothes she 
sits on a raised seat among a crowd of admiring women 





Of these, 69,759 (niales 33,860, females 35,899) were Dublas ; 45,259 (males 22,696 


femafes 22,563) Dhondias ; 29,923 (males 15,839, females 14,084) Chodhras ; 
18,449 (males 8,731, females 9,718) Naikas ; 8.241 (males 4,098, femaels 4,143) 
Gamins ; 5,835 (males 3,102, females 2,733) Bhils ; 1,728 (males 1,002, females 
726) Kukna ; 819 (males 421, females 398) Mangclas ; and 94 (males $1 females 43) 
Kathodias. 


Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength of 7;955 
souls (males 4,242, females 3,713), or 1.46 per cent of the total Hindu population. 
Of these 4,860 (males 2,487, females 2,373) were Mochis, shoe-makers, and 3,095 
(males 5,755, females 1,340) were Khalpas, tanners. Under the head of Mochis 
came three subdivisions, the Chanlagars, or spangle-makers ; the Dhalgars, or 
shield-makers ; and the Dabgars, or drum-makers. 


Of depressed castes, there were four, with a total strength of 31,643 souls 
(males 15,380, females 16,263), or 5.81 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
Of these, 585 (males 341, females 244) were Garudas, priests to the Dhers ; 29,375 
(males 14,143, females 15,232) Dhers, sweepers ; 1,626 (males 870, females 756) 
Bhangias, scavengers ; and 57 (males 26, females 31) Mahrs, or sweepers from 
the Deccan. 


Devotees and religious mendicants of various names—-Brahmacharis, Wairagis, 
Gosais, Sadhus, and Jogis numbered 1,587 (males 1,097, females 490), or 0.29 
per cent of the entire Hindu population. 
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friends and relations some of whom sing songs befitting the 
occasion. 


Into her lap, while women sing and music plays, a saubhagya 
vanti (unwidowed woman) who has never lost a child drops five 
pounds of rice, a coconut, five betel-leaves, five cloves, five card- 
amoms, five betelnuts, five lotus seeds, ten flowers and a rupee. 
The pregnant woman falls at the feet of her mother-in-law to 
whom she hands the articles dropped into her lap. Silver coins 
are distributed to the mother-in-law and other relations. 


On the fourth day the woman goes to bathe at a relations. 
On her way back followed by women singing songs she walks 
under a moveable cloth canopy on a cloth spread for her. At 
every step her sister drops a betelnut which her husband's sister 
picks up. At the door-step her mother-in-law waves round the 
woman’s head a miniature plough and other articles as at a 
marriage. While crossing the threshold, she carefully avoids 
touching it. Her husband meets her there and they then both 
proceed to perform a worship of the gotraj (house-god). When the 
worship is over, a mosalu (party) consisting of the woman's 
father, mother and brother all richly dressed come with presents 
of sweetments, rich clothes and household articles and present 
the same to her husband and her parents and other members of 
the family. The same evening the husband’s father gives a caste 
dinner. For some days after the ceremony at the invitation of her 
friends and relatives the woman attends dinners and receives 
presents of clothes or of money, and then goes to her father’s 
house for delivery and may stay on till the child is three or four 
months old. 


Among communities who follow Vedic ceremonies, on the 
simanta day, a sacred fire is lighted and brightened by pouring 
clarified butter over it. The woman sits in front of the fire 
dressed in white with a peacock feather, an arrow-head and 
spindle needle over her head; and a rosary of 108 wmarda (ficus 
glomerata) figs round her neck. Her husband takes his seat near 
the altar, sips acamana (water), contemplates the god Ganapati, 
and makes a samkalpa (solemn declaration) to-perform all the 
pregnancy rites from garbhadhana to simantonayana. He then 
makes offerings of clarified butter to the sacred fire to make up 
for the neglect to celebrate each of the rites at its proper time, 
the priest repeating the appropriate mantras (holy text) all the 
time. Next he performs the pumsavna (male-making) rite with 
offering and spells, and drops thrice into the right nostril of his 
wife juice from the crushed root of a banian tree. 


The young wife generally goes to her parent’s house for her 
first confinement. In old days when education had 
not much spread and medical facilities were not available on 
a large scale, confinement used to take place in rooms which were 
not airy and without the assistance of trained nurses. Usually an 
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untrained or experienced midwife available in the locality was 
called. Even now, in villages and backward areas and among 
uneducated people, the same practice continues to exist to some 
extent. But in cities and in educated families, increasing use is 
being made of lying in hospitals and assistance is taken from 
qualified nurses and doctors. On the birth of a child the family 
astrologer or some relation is asked to note the time. Some time 
after the child is born the midwife cuts its navel cord and buries 
it after birth in a corner of the compound in the front of the house. 


In some families if a son is born the wife's sister anoints the 
father with scented oil and bathes him receiving a present according 
to the father’s means. 


According to orthodox {practice, nine nights the mother is 
keptinaclosed room with her head tightly wrapped with black 
cloth, The newborn babe is laid on a wooden stool close to 
the mother’s cot. For three days the child is given a cotton wick 
soaked in galathuthi, a mixture of caster oil, ghee and honey, 
and then put to the mother’s breast. During the first nine 
days friends and relations.drop in to.inquire after the health of 
the mother and child. For ten days the members of the husband’s 
family observe vrddhisutaka (impurity after a child-birth) and are 
eareful not to touch household god or perform daily rites or draw 
water from the house cisterns or touch papad (wafer biscuits) and 
athanu (pickles). It is held that the impurity extends to all 
connected on the fathers’ side to the seventh degree. It lasts in the 
case of a male child for ten and in the case of a female child for 
three days. 


On the sixth day the chathi.pujan (sixth-day worship) is 
performed. It is believed that on that night goddess chathi 
writes on the child’s brow its future. In honour of the goddess 
a configuration! of articles such as a piece of paper, an ink-stand 
ared-pen, kanku, rice, flowers, copper coins, a cloth-piece, and 4 
ghee lamp etc. is laid on a footstool near the mother’s bed 
and worshipped. The things are taken away on the following 
morning. On the morning of the tenth the mother and the child 
are bathed and moved to another part of the house while the 
bedding is changed and the floor of the lying in room is smeared 
with cowdung. 


Among certain Brahmins the mother and child are bathed 
on the twelfth day and are taken into the open yard behind the 
house to worship the sun. Similar is the custom among Rajaputs. 2 





1, The articles in the chathi configuration differ community-wise. Among 
Brahmins it includes the six goddesses of luck represented by six heaps of wheat 
or rice with a betelnut and a copper set on each heap. The Meshri Vanias include 
‘a piece of man’s coat’ while the Rajputs keep a sword covered with a pamri 
(silk cloth nearby). 


2. Niskarmana ov adityadarshana (taking the child out of the house to see 
the sun) is prescribed as a Samskara by some grhvasutras. 
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On the twelfth day the baran balians (twelve sacreds) are 
worshipped. Twelve small heaps of rice are laid on a footstool, 
and near them twelve betelnuts, twelve betel leaves and twelve 
copper coins. The mother then worships the baran balians with 
kanku and flowers and so also the well, the door-post and the 
khal (house privy). 


Generally on the twelfth day, or on some other suitable 
day, the child’s naming ceremony takes place. The husband's 
female relations go to the mother’s and present the child with 
ornaments and clothes. The child is dressed in some of the clothes 
thus presented and the father’s sister lays it on a white sheet of 
cloth along with seven pipal (ficus religiosa) leaves and seven 
betelnuts. The four ends of the cloth are raised by four 


children and the babe is rocked four times, the children ~ 


and the father’s sister singing at each swing. “joli poli 
pipal pan, phoie pddiyu ndm. (The sheet, the betel, and the pipal 
leaves. From his aunt the name the boy receives).” At the end of 
the swinging and rocking the father’s sister names the child. She 
is then presented with a san and silver coin by the mother’s 
parents, and to other women and children are distributed pohas 
(fried and pounded rice), cocoa-kernal, gur and copper coins. 
Generally if the babe is a girl no ceremony is performed beyond 
adopting a name suggested by an astrologer. 


On some lucky day within three months of the birth the mother 
returns to her husband’s house, her parents presenting their 
grandchild clothes, ornaments anda cradle. 


The botan or weaning ceremony. (corresponding to the Vedic 
rite of Annaprasana, eating cooked food) may be performed in the 
sixth or eighth month after birth when, the maternal uncle or 
some other near relation gives some Khir (milk boiled with rice and 
sugar) laid on a rupee for the child to lick. 


The caul (head-shaving) corresponding to vedic samskara 
of cudakarma is performed as a rite among Brahmins at the boy's 
third or fifth year or now-a-days at the time of the upanayanu 
(thread-girding) ceremony. As a purificatory rite the ceremony 
has to be performed on an auspicious day, and the sutras 
prescribe an elaborate ritual which includes as the principal act 
the cutting of the hair of the child, and other subsidiary acts 
such as the performance of homa, feeding of priests, receiving their 
benedictions and giving of daksina and the disposal of the cut 
hair in such a way that no one can find them. 


Among many other communties a similar ceremony known as 
badha utaravi (obstacle removing) is performed in fulfilment of a 
vow observed for the well-being of the child. The child’s hair is 
ceremonially cut and the hair- clippings are offered as an oblation 
to the family deity or a goddess. 
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CHAPTER 3. The upanayana or janoi (thread-ceremony) as it is called in 
The People and Gujarati, is a vedic samskara involving various acts one of which 
thelr Culture. is the investing a batuk (boy) with a yajnopavita or janoi (sacred 
thread). Hindus claiming a place in the first three varns (classes) 


Cc Pare . : 7 
cy ie., the dvijatis _(twice-born) consider upanayuna as an essential 
Caul. sathskdra (purificatory rite), which formally initiates one to 

U; brahmcarydsrama, the stage of studenthood which, when con- 
Ipanayana or : é . 
Janol. cluded with the rite of samd@vartana befits one to marry or enter 


grhasthasrama, the householder’s stage. 


In Gujarat, Brahmins and some allied communities, such as 
Bramhaksatris, Mathura Kayasthas etc. consider themselves by 
tradition entitled to undergo the upanayana. Rajputs as Ksathi- 
yas claim the right to wear the sacred thread with the same for- 
malities as Brahmins, but only a few are careful to invest their 
boys at the proper age. 


Muhurta, The boy’s father, when he intends to perform upanayana of 
his son, fixes in consultation with an astrologer the lucky day and 
time for girding the boy. _In the selection of the proper time for 
the ceremony the astrologer 1s guided by intricate rules about 
‘the proper months, rithis (days). and times for upanayana as 
laid down in works like the  satiskdra-prakasa. nirnayasindhu and 
dharamasindhu. He also. pays special attention to the month 
in which, the constellation under which, and the day on which 
the boy was born. The thread-girding always takes place between 
morning and noon, never after midday. 


Mandava. When the ceremony is to be performed on a grand scale, prepa- 
rations begin a few days before the thread-girding day. Drummers 
and pipers are engaged. A mdndva~ (booth or porch) is built and 
kanku marked invitation letters sent to even distant relations and 
friends. Two or three days before the appointed day a carpenter 
brings four wooden posts called mdnekstambha (ruby pillers) of 
which the women take charge after throwing rice and red-powder 
overthem. Then the boy worships the posts and while the women 
sing a carpenter sets them up one at each corner of the booth 
or bower. The carpenter is given molasses and wheat and all 

- children who are present receive fruit, dry dates and molasses: 
The day the mancaca is built the ghand (rice-pounding ceremony) 
is held and the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste. On the morm- 
ing of the rice-pounding day the family priest makes the boy 
worship the god Ganapati and the métrikas (mothers) who are 
represented by two large painted earthen vessels with a small pot 
in the neck of each and in the pot’s mouth a coconut and mango 
leaves. A clarified butter lamp is lighted and two baskets called 
ranyddeva holding powdered cowdung and grains of wheat are 
placed close by and a space is surrounded with quart lines and 
fresh smeared cowdung. From this day till the thread-girding 
day the women of the family sing songs both in the morning and 
evening each time receiving some presents. 
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Prior to the ceremony of upanayana proper, a number of pro- 
pitiatory rites which are required to be followed before the per- 
formance of a samskdra are gonethrough. They are the worship 
of Ganpati and gotraj (family deities), vriddhi (increase), abhu- 
dayika (prosperity) sraddha, punyahavacanu (holy-day blessing), 
devaprati§tha (god-installing), propitiation and consecration of 
mandapa-devta (booth-deities), and méatrkdptijana (worship of the 
the matrkas). A grahamakha (sacrifice to the planets) may also 
be performed any day previous to the thread-girding. It is also 
a practice to perform before the upanayana expiatory rites for 
the late performance or non-performance of samskdéras occuring 
earlier. 


Early morning of the thread-girding day the spirit worship 
suited to joyful events is performed. A quartz square is traced in 
the booth, earthen altars are built, and three patlaés (wooden stools) 
are laid out. When the boy and his parents have bathed, the 
family priest asks them to perform the ceremony. They come 
out of the house and take their seats on the three stools in front 
of the alter. The father begins-the ceremony by giving away 
some cash to make up for his neglect in failing to perform the 
samskaras at their proper time. The family priest places a coco- 
nut and some wheat in the boy’s hands and leads him to the gotraj 
(family goddess) before whom with a low bow the boy lays the 
coconut and wheat and returning sits between his parents. First 
to perform the jatakarma (birth-rite) a fire is lighted and the father 
taking clarified butter, honey, curds and water in a pot dips a 
gold ring into the mixture and drops what he gathers into the 
boy’s mouth. The father touches the boy with his right hand 
saying “Be thou as hard as a stone or a pickaxe and pure as gold. 
Mayest thou who art no other than my own soul live a hundred 
years.” Next comes the name-giving rite; the father having ten 
times dropped clarified butter into the fire writes the intended 
name on a betel leaf with redpowder and speaks it loudly in to the 
boy’s right ear. The worship of the Brahmans who recite holy 
blessings ends the ceremony. After the name-giving comes 
nishkramana (going-out ceremony),the eighth of the vedic sams- 
kara, in which the father or mother of the boy holding in one 
hand a coconut, a betelnut and some cash and flowers and the 
boy in the other walks out of the house, offers the coconut 
and other articles to the sun and shows the sun to the boy. 


Yajurvedi Brahmans may perform on this occasion the cere- 
mony of karna-vedha (ear-slitting). The place in which the slit 
is to be made is marked with vermilion and the boy is fed with 
sweetmeats. The right ear is first bored then the left one. Next 
follows the annaprashana (feeding) ceremony. Rice is cooked 
in a pot placed over the fire on the alter and out of it four offerings 
are made to the sacred fire kindled on the occasion. A little 
of the rice is then placed ina gold or silver dish mixed with 
curds and clarified butter and sugar. The mother places the boy 
in her lap and takes a little of this mixture on a gold or silver 
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coin and feeds him with it. Then comes the ceremony for ascer- 
taining the calling or profession which the boy will take to in after- 
life. The boy is sested on the ground and before him are placed 
a manuscript, a piece of cloth, a pen and ink-stand, and a 
silver coin. The boy is asked to take any one of them and the 
article picked up indicates the profession he will follow in after- 
life. Then comes the ceremony of caula or ciidékarma (tonsure) 
and of upanayana (thread-girding). 


The upanayana ceremony proper consists of various ritua- 
listic acts. They are-- 


(1) Agnisthapana: lighting of agni (sacred fire) on a sthan dila 
(altar) and offering of prayer to it. 


(2) Homapurcangam : (first part of the sacrifice):—after 
establishing the sacred fire with an appropriate ritual, the father 
makes offerings of ajya (ghee) oblations to various deities, e.g., 
prajapati, agni, soma, etc. 


(3) Agnisthapana : after the first part of the sacrifice is 
over, the kumara (boy) with folded hands approaches the acarya 
(preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him to bram- 
hacaryasram (stage of studenthood). The dcdrya grants his request 
hands over to him a consecrated yajnopavita (sacred thread), 
and a danda (staff) of putdsd and gives him general instructions 
as to how to acquire knowledge. 


(4) Stirya-aveksnadi: the dcdryatakes the kumdra out to 
see the sun and makes him-repeat.a_prayer to the sun, 


(5) Upanayana-pradhan-homah: the principal sacrifice of 
the ceremony ts gone through. The dcdérya makes four offerings 
of samidha (sacred fuel-sticks) to the fire and then the kumara 
makes an offering of one samidha and then wipes off his face 
thrice with the words purporting “1 anoint myself with lustre and 
may agni and indra bestow on me insight, offspring and vigour”. 


(6)  Homasya-utturangam ;here the dcdrya concludes the 
sacrifice with the final oblations. 


(7) Marjana: the dcdrya sprinkles sacred water over the 
head of the Aumara and towards all directions. 


(8) Samsthajapa: the acarya and kumara both stand and offer 
prayer to yajurdevata (sacrificial god). 


(9) Savitri-upadesa: here the kumdra bends his knees, embra- 
ces the teacher’s feet and requests him to recite the verse sacred 
to savitri and the teacher recites pada (syllable) by pada the savitri 
yerse and makes the kumara repeat it syllable by syllable. 
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(10) Vrata-bandha: here the dcdrya advises the student how 
to behave in his career of studentship, and tells him of the rules 
and observances to be followed by a  bramhacdri (student). 


(11) Medha janana: the kumaéra (now a student) faces the 
east and prays the goddess medhd to give him knowledge and 
wealth. 


(12) The parents, with their son sitting to their right conclude 
the whole ceremony with a prayer to God, the assembled priests 
bless the ‘student’ and the father pays them daksina. 


These rituals in the pristine ceremony have added to them 
various popular practices as given below:— 


When the c&ddkarma (tonsure) is over the boy is bathed and 
dressed in rich clothes with ornaments. The father or some 
disciple of the family priest of the same age as the boy Icads the 
boy to the priest who seats‘him)on his right. The boy asks 
priest to make him a. bramhacéri (vedic student) and the 
priest takes off the boy’s clothes and girds him with a mufij mekhala 
(girdle of mufij grass). Round his neck is fastened a sacred thread 
prepared by a Brahman who spins a Cotton thread as long as ninety 
six times the breadth of four fingers. The thread is first folded 
into three and again trebled and the folds held together by a knot 
called brahmagranthi (brahma’s. knot), The boy is given a new 
cloth five cubits long, a khakhar (butea frondosa) staff as tall as 
the upraised end of the boy’s top knot, a piece of deer skin, and 
lanzoti (loincloth). A patio (wooden. stool) is set near his father 
and the boy is seated on it facing.cast.-, The preceptor takes water 
into his hollowed hands and offers it to the boy who thrice sips 
it. The preceptor then gives the boy a coconut and taking him by 
the hand goes out of the booth and both bow to the sun. On 
their return to their seats the preceptor takes the boy’s right hand 
and asks him to state his name and to say whose hrahmacari, he 
has become. When the boy mentions his name and says he is 
his preceptor’s brahmacari, the preceptor lets go the boy’s hand, 
takes him round the sacrificial fire, and seating him by his side 
drops nine offerings into the fire. He then says to the boy: “You 
have now become a_ brahmacari,; you must observe religious 
exactness; you must sip a mouthful of water before taking food; 
you must not sleep during the day; you must control your speech; 
you must keep alight the sacred fire and cleanse your mouth after 
taking food.” The mahdnamya (great-name-telling), the thirteenth 
of the vedic samskara is then performed. The boy sitting on 
the north of the fire bows to the preceptor and begs to be initiated 
into the mysteries of the sacred verse; the boy and his preceptor 
or father are covered with a shawl and the preceptor thrice 
whispers the sacred verse (gdyatri) into the boy’s right ear first 
syllable by syllable, next phrase by phrase, and then the whole 
versc. That no one, whether Brahman or sudra, man or woman, 
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may hear the verse all present go to some distance. Then the 
shawl is taken away and all return to their seats and kindle 
the fire by putting on samidha (butter-smeared sacred wooden 
chips) three times. The boy holds his hands over the fire and 
raises them in front of his mouth. He takes the ashes from the 
altar and marks his forehead with them. He bows to the precep- 
tor and the fire and bags alms from his mother. The mother 
brings on her head a bell, a metal plate marked with a square 
tracing of redpowder in which are set four balls of sweet rice each 
weighing about a pound, a rupee and acoconut. The boy’s 
brow is marked with redpowder and the plate is handed to him. 
If the boy is betrothed* his mother-in-law or any other woman 
of the girl’s family makes a similar present. In the absence 
of any member of the betrothed’s family the boy’s maternal aunt 
presents the articles mentioned above. 


When the almsgiving is over the fourteenth of the vedic saris- 
kara samdvartana (return of the student) begins. In this cere- 
mony water from eight new pitchers is poured in an unbroken 
stream over the boy’s head who is then rubbed with turmeric 
powder and bathed. The-boy makes.over to the priest the loin- 
cloth, the staff, the deer skin, and the grass ropes and puts on new 
clothes presented by his maternal uncle and the staff in his hand. 
He presents the Brahmans with money and they repeat blessings 
over his head. His relations give him a rupee or two. 


In the afternoon male and female relations arrive. The boy 
is dressed in a coat, waistcloth, shoes and turban, flower garlands 
are hung from his head and round his neck, in his right hand he 
carries a bamboo to which-is tied a piece of cloth containing 
seven cakes, a manuscript of the veda is put under his arm and 
an umbrella is held over his head,) As the procession moves 
music plays and women sing. When it reaches the street corner 
the procession stops. Two wooden stools are placed at the street 
corner on one of which is set the manuscript of the veda and on 
the other the boy. The manuscript is worshipped and round 
it a circle is drawn on the ground by pouring out water torepresent 
the seven seas. The boy is advised to give up the idea of travel- 
ling in search of study as he will have to cross seven oceans and 
meet with other difficulties. When the worship of the oceans 
is over the boy rises holding the veda under his arm and the 
staff in his right hand. He then runs away and after he has gone 
alittle distance his maternal uncle runs after him to catch him, 
When his uncle has caught him, he promises the boy if he returns 
home he will get him a wife. The uncle then takes the boy 
in his arms and walks under a shawl held over his head by four 
men. All the way as the procession returns to the boy’s house 
Brahmans keep reciting vedic mantras (texts). On _ reaching 
home his mother waves water round the boy’s head and makes 


* It is customary for Gujaratis to perform sagai (betrothal) at an early age, though 
with the spread of education the custom is disappearing among the more 
advanced section of the community. 
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him bow low before the family goddess, the family priests, and 
the family elders. In the evening a caste dinner is given, or 
at least friends and relation are fed. For some days following 
the boy goes out to dine at the house of different relations 
and friends and according to custom is given copper or silver 
coins. 


According to Hindu Philosophy, marriage is among the 
most significant and most sacred obligations of human life. 
In the orthodox Hindu view, marriage is not a contract but a 
sacrament which is indissoluble ; the union represented by 
marriage must be strictly confined to members of the same 
caste and even the same sub-caste ; within the caste limitation, 
it must not take place between members of the same gotra or 
something like an enlarged family clan. There must be at leastx 
a minimum degree of astrological agreement, as determined 
by the position of the stars, between the horoscopes of the 
would-be bride and the bridegroom. Marriages must be 
solemnized only during particular months of the year and on 
particular days and at particular hours which may be indicated 
to be auspicious according. to the horoscopes. Apart from 
these religious injunctions and inhibitions, there came to be 
built up over many generations, im connection with marriages, 
very elaborate social customs and practices which became an 
integral and indispensable part of the whole ceremony. The 
celebrations lasted generally fora week and often longer. Such 
prolonge festivities were in keeping with, and probably the 
consequence of, the leisurely atmosphere of the spacious days 
before the advent of the industrial revolution when life did 
not present many complex-problems. 


With the intellectual ferment and spirit of questioning 
generated by the emphasis on reason and scientific analysis in 
modern education, and in the context of the tremendous tempo 
and tensions of the industrial age, many of the old institutions 
as well as social customs and practices appeared to be both 
unfair and insipid and contrary to the new values which were 
taking the place of the old ones in the minds of the educated 
people. Public opinion gradually but unmistakably underwent 
a change which was reflected in the new attitude to social reform 
and in the new social laws enacted by popular legislatures. Child 
marriage has been abolished. The justice and the desirabi- 
lity of incorporating a small degree of contractual content even 
in holy wedlock was recognized and divorce under certain extreme 
circumstances is now permitted, though actual dissolutions of 
marriages consequent on such permission are very infrequent. 
Freedom to marry outside the caste had been conceded by law 
long ago. But it is only recently that hostility to such marriages 
has lost its former agressiveness and unbearable sting. Marriages 
of persons belonging to different sub-castes of the same caste 
have now become a routine affair. Marriages of persons belong- 
ing to different castes have ceased to create much of a sensation 
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or lead to social ostracism. Not that such intermarriages nave 
become a common occurrence. They are still comparatively 
rare. But the critic’s angle of vision in regard to them has now 
more the substance of indifference and apathy rather than of 
antagonism as in the past. Beyond rousing some curiosity 
and probably some inconsequentional criticism, they have ceased 
to produce, at least in urban areas, any grave repercussions to 
the detriment of the marrying couple or their relatives. 


For the Hindu, marriage is a samskara-a sacrament-that can 
be established after going through a number of ceremonial details 
which have their basis in the grhya sutras. In its essence it is 
a ritual and a formality through which an individual has to 
go to be able to start his or her life in grahasthasrama i. e., the 
householder’s stage. 


The marriage customs of the higher and lower caste groups 
in Surat do not differ in important details. Except for adivasis 
and harijans who may have priests of their own, the ceremony 
is conducted by gors (professional priests) who are Brahmins, 
and are supposed to use. the vedic text in the ceremonies of 
Brahmins and allied communitics and’ the pauranic one for 
those of others. 


The general obligation set up by religion for a Hindu to 
marry is restricted by numerous rules which to some extent 
differ communitywise and are. known as customs of endogamy 
(marrying in), exogamy (marrying out) and hypergamy (marrying 
higher or lower). There are also customs regarding widow- 
marriage and child-marriage. 


The rules of endogamy have now come to mean that members 
of the same varna (class) who at the same time belong to the 
same nydta (caste orsub-caste) could only marry each other. 
The Brahman, vania, rajput and kanbi castes must marry their 
girls within their caste or sub-caste. Hypergamy breaks this 
rule to some extent; e. g. hypergamy is found among the 
leva and kadva kanbis who are divided into a landlord class 
(patidaér) and a tenant class (kanbi) of cultivators. Patidars 
are hypergamous to kanbis, that is to say they will take a wife 
from them but will not give daughters to them in Marriage. 
There is a further sub-division of pdtidars who call themselves 
Kulia or men of family and will not give their daughters to 
Patidars who are called gkulia or men of no family. 


New endogamous restrictions develop when the social 
position of groups among the same caste gets differentiated ; 
e. g., Brahmars living in towns do not give their daughters 
to their castemen living in villages, though they take brides 
from the latter. Even people of the same caste but belonging 
to different towns do not intermarry. The village people 
acknowledge their inferiority and marry their daughters to towns 
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people, though the latter refuse to give theirs to villagers. CHAPTER 3. 
In many of the Gujarat castes endogamous local groups of py. People and 
villages have been formed called go/s and a man has to select their Culture. 

a bride within his own gol. An endogamous division called 
tad (literally a crack) may get formed among caste people 
belonging to the same place or district, who divide themselves Rules of Endogamy 
into two or more tads owing to difference of opinion and their 

feelings towards each other are, more often than not, highly 

estranged which is not the case with gols. 
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The sdstras ordain that a person should not marry in his 
own gotra* or pravara, and within six or seven degrees of 
relationship on the father’s side and four or five on the mother’s 
side. Only Brahmans, as they know their gotra can abide by the 
rule of gotrd exogamy. The rule forbidding marriage within 
the same pravara is not observed by any of the Brahmans of 
Gujarat. There would be found many Brahmans who do not 
even know their own pravara. Only the gotrd. of the father 
and not of the mother is considered when a marriage alliance 
is contemplated. Anavila Brahmanas, however, may marry 
within the same gotraé provided the couple are outside the first 
seven degrees of relationship. Among the Audich Brahmans 
if the surname is different. marriage can take place even if 
the gotra be the same. With the Madha Brahmans if the pravara 
is different a marriage can take place within the gotra. It ‘s 
to be noted that the votré isa Brahmanical importation to 
which most of the high and middle classes seem to have succumbed 
as some vanias and kumbhars claim a gotrd where it serves 
no useful purpose. Among rajputs, the place of gotra is taken 
by the clan, ¢.g., jadeja, which is anequally strictly exogamous 
division. 


Monetary consideration is almost invariably the condition Monetary? 
at a marriage. But regarding it no uniform rule prevails. consideration 
Some castes put a price on the bride, others on the bridegroom 
and there are some who do not put a price on either. A few 
have the custom of having price on both. The five comimon- 
est arrangements are: (1) the bridegroom settles a certain 
sum on the bride called pallu which becomes a part of the sfree- 
dhan (dower) ; (2) the bridegroom receives paheramni or paithan, 

a dowry or portion with the bride ; (3) the bridegroom pays 
a sum of money to the bride’s father ; (4) no stipulation is 
made about dowry or portion ; (5) The marriage is agreed to 
on the understanding that a counteralliance will follow. Of 
these arrangements the first is the commonest ; the second is 


* Gotras are the names of several eponymous ancestors, eachgotracontaining 
exogamous sub-gotras named after more recent eponymous ancestors and called 
pravaras, 


} Recently, by an act passed by the Central Legislature the dowry is 
prohibited. Monetary consideration as a condition at marriage is therefore 
a now. The system described in this paragraph is one that was existing 
in the past. 
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found among anavalas and certain other Brahmins, patidars 
(of Charotar), rajputs, and brahma ksatris ; the third occurs 
when the bridegroom is a widower or of inferior family; the 
fourth is found among very few sub-divisions of Brahmins and 
extensively among lower classes ; and the fifth which in essence 
is a return marriage is adopted to gain brides for men of low 
kul (family) or for those who cannot otherwise secure them. 
The actual cash paidto the bridegroom’s father is called vankdo 
and it is settled at the time of betrothal. Amongthetwo Anavala 
hypergamous groups namely, desais and bhathelas, a desa 

demands vdnkdo for hisson from a_ bhathela girl’s father who 
has not to pay it when marrying in his own-group. A further 
sum nearly half as much as the vankdo is demanded from the 
bride’s father when the bride goes to stay at her husbands 
house. Paithan, (literally settlement) a word of the same meaning 
vdnkdo is used among pdtidars and when a man of low 
family marries his daughter in a high family he has to pay a 
large amount as paijhaun to the bridegroom’s father. Paithan 
is lesf :;when both the families are of equal status. Those who 
have to spend a large amount-attheir daughter’s wedding try to 
balance up by obtaining money at their son’s marriage. In 
place of the old custom of receiving actual cash, the modern 
bridegroom may demand money indirectly. 


Marriages are generally arranged by the parents or elders 
of the boy and the girl. Social conditions, however, among 
advanced classes have by now improved to the extent of allowing 
the boy and the girl, if not to court each other at least to culti- 
vate enough acquaintance to be able to make a free choice. 


There is no fixed rule as to which of the parties should make 
the offer. Generally among the higher and well-to-do classes 
the negotiations commence with the girl’s party while among 
the poor and the backward, the boy's father or his relation 
makes the approach. 


When there are no objections on grounds of exogamy and 
endogamy the horoscopes of the girl and the boy are compared, 
and if found agreeing the girl’s father chooses an auspicious 
day for the betrothal (sagai or vivaha) and sends a male repre- 
sentative or the family priest to the bridegroom’s house to make 
the formal announcement. The messenger or the priest is 
fed and given a rupee or two and as a sign of joy the boy’s 
father distributes sugar among his friends and relations. 
Betrothals are always verbal and never written. A verbal betro- 
thal is binding, but its performance may be avoided by payment 
of a fine. Among some communities even the offer of a better 
match may be considered reason enough for breaking the betro- 
“thal. A general rule prevails that if either of the parties to be 
married becomes maimed or invalid the other is freed from 
the promise. 
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To complete the contract of betrothal, among some communi- 
ties the bride’s father makes a symbolic payment of Re. 1 on 
the betrothal day to the caste fund. The boy’s father then 
sends to the bride a ceremonial present called vasanani matali 
consisting of dress, ornaments, and sweetmeat and invites her 
to galya mo (mouth-sweetening)ceremony at his house, which 
the bride attends dressed in the presented dress and ornaments. 
The boy and the girl are then in turn invited at their father-in- 
law’s house on holidays and given presents. 


The marriage ceremony is held some days after the sagai 
or vivdha (betrothal). It may be put off severaljmonths in case 
a death occurs in either of the families. 


The auspicious day for the wedding is fixed in consultation 
with an astrologer. At the instance of the girl’s parents a day 
on which the moon is favourable both to the girl and to the 
boy and which is auspicious in all other respects is fixed for 
marriage. 


Great preparations are made on both sides. The house is 
coloured and white-washed. Related womenfolk are invited 
to come and help in preparing pd@pad, vedi and sev (kinds of 
wafer biscuits, balls and vermicelli) for use at caste-dinners 
and distribution among caste people. The building of the 
méndvo (marriage porch or booth) is begun afew days before 
the wedding. Drummers and pipers are engaged. The ghana 
(rice-pounding) ceremony is held and the bride and bridegroom’s 
face, hands and feet are rubbed with pithi, a mixture of turmeric 
powder, water and perfume at their respective house by 
saubhagyavantis singing songs. This pithi, rubbing takes place 
each morning till the marriage day ; and every night songs 
are sung by ladies of the house and by relations and friends 
who assemble for the purpose and are presented with dates 
and coconuts or silver Coins. 


Usually seven days previous to the marriage kankotris 
(marriage invitations) written or printed are dispatched to 
friends and relatives, and two or three days after at both the 
houses the mandvo muhGrta (installation of the booth), and 
the installation and worship of Ganapati and the Gotraj (family 
deity) takes placc. 


The mandvo muhurta ceremony is observed at both the places 
among all communities but castes like vanias and rajputs 
give it a great importance. As the marriage ceremony is held 
at the bride’s the booth there is specially decorated. Early 
in the morning several women meet and taking a lamp pass 
singing to a refuge heap near the place for the mandvo. They 
7201-29 
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dig a small hole close to the heap, drop a pice and a betelnut 
into the hole, and worship them with kunku, rice and flowers. 
They fill the hole and bury a nail in it. This ceremony known 
as ukardi notarvi (dung-hill asking) is meant to placate evil 
spirits. Five males belonging to the family take part in the 
mandvo muhurta, A hole is dug either on the right side of 
the main door of the house or in a place specially chosen by 
the astrologer. In front of this hole the parents of the bride 
and the bridegroom, as the case may be, are seated on pdtlas 
facing east, their foreheads are marked with kanku and the ends 
of their garments are knotted together by the family priest. 
They throw in the hole a few drops of water mixed with kanku, 
curds and milk, a betelnut and a copper coin. Their garments 
are then untied, and while music is played and women neighbours 
and friends sing songs, akhijadd (prosopis spicigara) log dressed 
by a carpenter and known as mdnek- stambh (ruby-pillar) is 
set up in the hole. This inaugurates the erecting of the booth, 


The same day mandvo_muhfirtais performed a party of male 
and female relations go with music to the potter’s to worship 
his wheel and bring earthen vessels required for the wedding. 
They throw rice and turmeric powder over the wheel, present 
the potter coconut, rice and molasses and return with the 
vessels in a procession singing phatanas (jest-songs). The 
mandvo muhiirta is followed by the installation and worship 
of Ganapati and gotraj (family deity) and a number of propi- 
tiatory rites such as Punyahavacan, Médtrkdptijana, Nandisraddha 
and Grahamakha. 


The image of Ganapati and his two consorts, Riddhi and 
Siddhi, is painted in many colours or drawn in an outline of 
sindur (red lead) on a wall in a room and worshipped. In many 
castes it is the right of the daughters of the family to worship 
the god and receive presents in return, 


In the morning the head of the house bathes, performs 
sandhyad, and worships Ganapati. He next worships the varso- 
dharas. These are seven legendary streams Sri, Laksmi, Driti, 
Medha, Pragnya, Svaha, and Sarasvati represented by seven 
kanku marks on the wall. Molasses, rice, sami (prosopis spici- 
gara) leaves are stuck over the seven spots and along with 
the varsodhdras are installed the matrkas (Mothers). They 
are set up in the form of sixteen small heaps of rice placed on a 
piece of cloth spread over a pdtlé (wooden stool) set in front 
of two big earthen vessels, each with a small earthen pot in its 
mouth, and in the small pots a coconut and mango leaves. 
Over these vessels are hung two baskets with wheat seedlings 
grown in them. The wheat sprouts called rannyadev or rannéde 
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are worshipped by all the castes, and are called the gotraj' by | CHAPTER 3. 
some. The worshipper in token that the varsodharasand matrkas the people and 
are set up as gods, throws rice on them. He sets a coconut their Culture. 
in front of each of them in the hope that they may fulfil his 
desires. He then begins the triddhi (increase) or the abhyadhika 
sraddha. Five small bundles formed by twisting and tying Punyahavacana 
the roots and the tips of kusa grass are laid on a patld facing Bnd other 
the worshipper. Water from a copper dish in which have been 

dropped a blade of darbha,? redpowder and grains of barley 

and sesame is sprinkled over the bundles. The performer knots 

the end of his waistcloth, sprinkles over his head water from 

the dish with a blade of durbha or kusa grass and pours water 

on his hand in token of his sénkalpa (promise) to perform the 

worship of the Visvadevas and the ancestors. Having duly 

performed the worship under the guidance of the priest the 

worshipper sweeps the ground in front of him and taking into 

his hands water and three blades of kuSa_ grass marked with 

tedpowder pours the contents in three lines from east to west. 

As food for the ancestral spirits nine balls of cooked rice and 

kansdr (wheat flour mixed with-sugar and clarified butter) are 

laid on three blades of ku$a grass in-three parallel lines. Over 

each of the three lines of balls is laid a piece of white cloth or 

in its absence three threads. The pindas (balls) are then worshi- 

pped with sandle-powder and flowers. When the worship is 

over the worshipper salutes the jincas, offers daksind to the 

Brahmans and receives their blessing. He then throws rice 

over the balls, removes the blades of underlying kusa grass, 

and smells the pindas. This offering to the fathers differs from 

other funeral ceremonies in the detail that the worshipper does 

not wear the sacred thread on his right shoulder. 
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In the afternoon of the vriddhi sraddia and matrka installing 
is generally performed grha Sdnti (planet-soothing), an intricate 
rite meant to propitiate the planets and make them favourable. 


It is a general customin Gujarat State that just before the 
marriage ceremony or on the day before it, the bride’s maternal 
uncle and his wife bring presents for the bride and her parents. 
These presents are known as the mosdlfi a present from mosdl the 
maternal uncle’s house, and are brought in a procession with 
music and women singing songs. In the procession the presents 
are displayed on large open baskets carried by two women. 
The bride’s presents consist of her wedding dress or ornaments 
especially cudo (bangles) to be worn at the time of the wedding 





1. This is a feminine deity and may be worshipped for eight days to ward 
off evils. Atter the marriage the married couple worships the deity and then the 
baskets are thrown into a well. 


2 The darbha (Poa cynosuroides) also called kusa is heldinsuch peculiar veneration 
by Hindus that every law-book and almost every poem in Sanskrit contains frequent 
allusions to the holiness of the plant. 
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ceremony. The bangles are made of ivory and dyed red,.a 
strip-of gold covering the whole circle except the two raised edges, 
Usually three cudo are worn on each wrist together with two 
broad blue glass bangles called kankan which are also brought 
along with these presents. These ivory cudo which formerly 
used to be nearly two inches broad, are, as modern fashion 
dictates, hardly one tenth of an inch wide. The bride’s parents 
also receive presents of rich items of dress. In some castes 
the bridegroom is presented with mosdali consisting of cash 
and rich dress. Even among castes where there is no such 
custom, the bridegroom’s wedding dress is invariably présented 
by the maternal uncle. 


After the grahasdnti (planet-soathing) is over if the bride 
belongs to another village the jan (procession of carriages) starts 
to go there. The bridegroom having bathed and put on the 
clothes received from his maternal uncle mounts a horse holding 
in his joined hands a coconut, betel leaf, some rice and a rupec. 


The procession starts, with drummers and pipers in the van 
followed by the male relations and the bridegroom generally 
on his horse and the women singing. The further journey 
to the bride’s village is completed by any convenient method 
of transport, and on their arrival at the village the parents and 
the male relations of the bride go to receive them., The girl’s 
father embraces the boy’s father, salutes him and escorts the 
procession to some house in the village which has been specially 
engaged for their use. When the bride and bridegroom belong 
to the same village such processions are not necessary. 


On reaching the bride’s village the newly arrived guests dine 
with the girl’s father, return to their lodgings and again visit 
the girl’s house taking on a large copper plate silver ornaments, 
silk clothes, and other presents (brow-spangles). The bride sits ona 
patlo (wooden-stool) set for her within a square traced with rice 
and the bridegroom’s father washes her right foot with milk 
and water, sprinkles aksta (grains of rice) over it, marks the 
backs of her hands with kanku, gives her a rupee and puts 
the ornaments and other presents in her lap. The girl retires into 
the house and the bridegroom’s party return to their quarters. 


The bridegroom now gets ready to start for the marriage 
hall. 


Before the bridegroom’s wedding procession starts women 
of the bride’s party go to the bridegroom’s house with kalvo, 
i. e., a food offering consisting of some sweet wheat-cakes, 
sugar, ghee, etc. These are served to the bridegroom on a 
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thali (dining plate) and his hands washed with sugar and water. 
A. present is made to the lady who serves the kalvo and washes 
the brass dish, the dish is filled with dried dates and the bride’s 
relations go home. Among the Vadnagar Nagars the kalvo 
consists of milk and the bride’s sister carrics it in a small brass 
pot. 


Among Brahmins there is a custom of performing vdgdan 
(plighting the troth) on the day before marriage, at which a 
solemn declaration is made as at the time of the betrothal that 
the daughter of so and so is betrothed to the son of so and 
so. This ceremony i$ supposed to confirm the betrothal which 
now cannot be broken for any reason whatsoever, 


The bridegroom’s wedding procession is a grand affair among 
all castes. The procession starts, first the drummers and pipers, 
then the male relations then the bridegroom riding on a richly 
caparisoned horse or in a carriage or car, with a canopy over his 
head. He may be dressed in an old fashioned coat known as 
jama made of dazzling golden.cloth and a turban of similar 
cloth, or an ordinary long Coat of rich cloth and a turban often 
in the Rajput fashion. The mother of the bridegroom puts 
on her heada mod (decorated- head dress) and carries in her 
hand a réman divo or oléman divo, a lamp of peculiar shape. 
Among Nagars the bridegroom’s father’s sister carries the lamp, 
and his mother keeps in her hand a brass pot filled with milk 
which she pours on the hoof of the bridegroom’s horse as he 
moves on in the procession. 


At the bride’s the bridegroom dismounts and is made to stand 
on a patala at the entrance of the-marriage booth, The bride’s 
mother with the priest and several women accompanied by the 
husband of one of the bride’s sisters go to where the bridegroom 
stands. The bride’s mother puts on a mod (coronet) and then 
waves a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning stick, 
and an arrow four times over the heads of both the bridegroom 
and the bride’s sister’s husband and throws pieces of juvar 
(sorghum vulgare) stalks in all direction. She piles at the 
bridegroom’s fect a samput (kodyun-box) made with two carthen 
cups painted white with chuna and tied together with a red 
string so that their edges touch each other. She makes a 
candlo on the bridegroom’s forehead and squeezes his nose. 
The bridegroom treads the samput and breaks it and entering 
the booth takes his seat on a patld set in the méyari, a specia- 
Ily decorated place erected in the manivo, 


The marriage service now begins. 


The rites and ceremonies (vidhi) to be performed at the 
vivaha (wedding) vary in their observation according to caste 
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and region. However, the rites commonly accepted by all the 
Brahmanic Hindu communities are kanyd dana, vivaha homa, 
pani-grahana, dGgni-parinayana, amarohana, laja-homa, and 
saptapadi, each succeeding in the order given here. These are 
interpolated by a number of minor ceremonies such as: 
feet-washing, honey-sipping, rice-throwing, moment-naming, 
present-making, clothes-worship, oath-taking and feeding. 


The bridegroom sitting in the mayari: is formally received 
by the bride’s parents. His feet are washed and he is honoured 
with madhuparka (mixture of honey, butter, curds and sugar). 
Then the bride clad in her marriage robe and decked with jewels 
is led by her maternal uncle to a pdtlo facing the bridegroom 
and a cloth is drawn between the marrying couple. The priest 
puts the bride’s right hand in the bridegroom’s right hand and 
places a blade of darbha grass (eragrostis cynosuroides) between 
their hands. Until the lucky moment arrives the priests chant 
verses, and relations and others clustering round the bride and 
bridegroom, at the end of each verse, keep on silently throwing 
a few grains of rice over the two. At the lucky moment the 
priests cease chanting andthe cloth is-drawn towards the north, 
a brass plate is beaten with a stick and. at the signal the musi- 
cians raise a blast of music. The priest repeats the names of 
the bride and the bridegroom, and the names of their fathers, 
great grand fathers and families and (among Brahmins) the 
names of their pravara and gotra (stock branch) and veda. 
Repeating these particulars along with the priest, the bride’s 
father solemnly declares that to achieve happy results he gives 
his healthy daughter to the bridegroom, and that she is no more 
his, and then the father pulls out the blade of grass from between 
the couple’s joined hands and the marriage is declared solemnized. 
Great importance is attached to this pulling of the blade of grass 
at the particularly propitious moment, as this completes the 
hasta-malap (joining of hands ) of the bride and bridegroom. 


The guests now depart receiving present of betel leaves and 
coconuts. While the women of the brides family sing marriage 
songs, the bride and bridegroom rceeive presents from their 
friends and relations, each present being duly noted in writing 
by one person belonging to the bride’s and by another belonging 
to the bridegroom’s family. 


After receiving the presents the bride and bridegroom go to 
a chamber called koutukaghar in the ancient books, or known 
as kobun in some castes. They are accompanied by the 
priest and some ladies only. There the bride’s face which 
may have been veiled uptil now is uncovered and her eyes if 
closed in shyness as may be the custom in some castes, are now 
opened. The bridegroom then offers the wedding robe called 
cundadi to the bride who puts it on and ties one end of it to the 
other end of the bridegroom’s robe. Or, a piece of cloth known 
as chedabandhana is provided, and one end of it is tied to 
the bride’s garment and the other to the bridegroom’s. Among 
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the Vadnagar Nagars the ends of this cloth are not tied but CHAPTER 3. 
kept in their right hands by the couple who must not move 4, People and 
about without this till the marriage sacrifice is over. The bride- their Culture. 
groom then adorns the eyes of the bride with black pigment, 
combs her hair, gives in her hand mirror to look into, and 
throws round her neck a garland. 


MARRIAGE 


Among Nagars, while the bride and bridegroom are 
sitting in this room (kautukghar), a bridal coronet called mod 
is placed on the bride’s head. To this head-dress sometimes 
is pinned up a gharadi, a piece of valuable silk-cloth brocaded 
with silver and gold, which, after covering the head, keeps 
hanging on the back. Among many other communities the 
bride puts on the mod at the time of her departure for her new 
home. 


While garlanding the bride, the bridegroom recites a verse 
meaning ‘“‘may the herbs be sweet for us ; may the heaven’s 
water and sky be sweet for us ; may the lord of the field be sweet 
(kind) for us; and may we..follow them without suffering 
any harm’’. Both of them then tie round each others wrist a red 
string in which hangs a dry fruit called .mindhal (randia damen- 
torum) and an iron ring called challo. 


When the couple returns from the kautukaghar the Vivaha-homa, 
vivaha homa (marriage sacrifice ) begins. For that purpose, 
just near the ma@yarti where the kanyddana took place, a small 
square booth called cori is made. At each of the four corners 
of the céri bamboo poles are erected and in the space between 
these poles at each corner-seven empty water posts are piled, 
one over the other, the biggest at the bottom and the smallest 
at the top. Among some) castes|the pots are brass ones and 
among others they are earthen ones. The pots are painted 
white with wet chuna and five red marks are made over them 
with kanku. Festoons of the leaves of asoka, popularly called 
Asopdlav, are tied on all the four sides. Facing the east the 
bride and bridegroom sit on one long pdtala (wooden seat) which 
must have no nails to it, the bride sitting on the bridegroom’s 
right. The priest constructs an earthen altar in the céri,, establishes 
a sacred fire on the alter and makes some prescribed offering 
of ghee in the fire. The bridegroom then takes the bride’s 
open right hand into his own right hand, saying ‘Oh wife, I 
hold: thy hand that till our old age we both may live together.’ 
The priest sets on the north-east corner of the céri an earthen 
waterpot full of water into which coins have been dropped and 
its mouth closed by mango leaves. The bridegroom makes 
the bride rise and with his left hand hold her right toe on a 
stone set to north of the fire repeating the sacred verse which 
enjoins the bride to be firm as the stone. He takes a round of — Saptapadi. 
the sacrificial fire and the stone, the bride following him closely. 
When the round is finished, the bridegroom holds the bride’s 
palm over his own and in the bride’s palm the bride’s brother 
or a person acting in her brother’s place drops some ghee and 
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fried grain and the bride lets ‘them fall as an offering into the 
fire. The circuit making and offering of fried grain are repeated 
four times. To the north-east of the fire seven small heaps of 
rice are piled and the bride levels them one by one with her right 
toe. These arethe seven steps which when once taken the 
marriage cannot be annulled. Water from the pot set to 
north-east is then sprinkled over the heads both of the bride 
and bridegroom. Afterwards the bridegroom lays his right 
hand to the bride’s right shoulder, the priest repeating on his 
behalf the verse meaning “Oh bride, give your heart to my work, 
make your mind agreeable to mine. May the god brihaspati 
make you pleasing to me.” The bride and bridegroom are 
then taken out and shown the polar star. Fresh offerings are 
made to the fire and the bride and bridegroom bow low before 
the family gods, the priest, and the elders including the father- 
in-law and the mother-in-law. 


Among Brahmans there is the custom of performing the 
carubhaksana or carubhaksa (cooked-food-eating) ceremony at 
the bride’s house usually on-the-fourth and sometimes on the 
next or third day after marriage. -The Vadnagara Nagars call 
it cotho dahado, i. e., the fourth day.. The couple sit in the 
booth called céri and the priest lighting a fire performs a sacrifice. 
After this the couple feed each other with kansar as on the wedding 
day. The bridegroom’s people are then presented with cash 
and clothes by the bride’s people. These presents are given 
even among castes which do not perform carubhaksana. The 
bridegroom is also presented with a rich dress, a couch, silk 
bed and big copper vessels. The classes which put a price on 
the bridegroom have to pay very heavy peharamani as these 
gifts are called, at this ceremony. 


Generally the ubetar (leave-taking) ceremony follows when 
the nuptials are over. The members of the bridegroom’s party 
receive gifts of honour from the bride’s father and vice versa 
as has been settled in the marriage negotiations. The customs 
of dadhi pilavavi in which the father-in-law stroke cach other’s 
beard and present each other a turban, and that of thapd marva 
in which the bridal pair impress on the doors marks of their 
open hand with kanku are now-a-days rarely followed. 


The time now comes for the bride to leave her father’s home. 
The parting is sad and tears are shed by the bride and her 
mother. A car waits at the door. Worship is offered to the 
car-wheels and while songs befitting the occasion are being sung 
the couple takes leave, 


In olden times when child-marriage was prevalent the bride 
did not accompany the jan procession in the return trip. This 
is not the case now. 


On returning home the bridal couple is received ceremonially 
at the house steps. They then proceed to enter the house. The 
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bridegroom’s younger sister stops them at the door and on a 
promise of a gift lets them in. They then together offer worship 
to the mairkas, gotraj, rannadeo or any other nuptial deities 
that were installed at the inception, and formally dismiss them. 
Ladies sing special songs at the time. The bride and bridegroom 
then untie the mindhal bracelet from each other’s wrist, unfasten 
the ends of their robes which had been knotted together, feed 
each other with kansar, play with kodis (shell money) and lash 
each other with a korda (twisted cloth). The booth is then 
dismantled, the mdnek stambh is pulled out and the ukardi 
(dung-hill) deity is dislodged. With a vadhdmand (thanks- 
giving) ceremony performed at the temple of the village-god where 
all go in a procession the marriage ceremony comes to a close. 


According to the prevailing custom in some communities 
a religious ceremony may be held to initiate the wedded couple 
to a married life. Among Brahmins this ceremony known as 
cothudana now-a-days forms part of the marriage ceremony 
itself. Among a number of other communities the bride returns 
to her father’s house after a stay of a fortnight at the husband’s 
on an dnu (invitation) sent. by her father along with her younger 
brother. When she returns to her husband’s after some days 
her father furnishes her with clothes, ornaments, sweets and a 
number of articles of household utility anda feast is held at 
the husband’s. The time got between the succecding dnus goes 
on increasing and the final gnu known as fi@nu is sent when 
the daughter goes to her father for her first delivery. It may 
be a custom among some communities for the father to send 
some presents every year to his daughter after the jidnu. 


Though law sanctions widow marriage, orthodox people, 
particularly among the so.called_higher castes, do not look at 
it with social approval. They are however not uncommon 
among craftsmen communities and are freely allowed among 
harijans and aboriginal tribes. 


As Hindu-Sastras do not accept widow-marriage as a sariskara 
there is no ritualistic ceremony for it. Those who perform 
it are led by the custom of the caste. 


Divorce is socially sanctioned generally among communities 
who admit widow-marriage. 


A short time before death, according to his means, a Hindu 
gives a Brahman, the gaudan, that is, the gift of a cow or its 
worth, an amount which must not be less than one rupee and 
four annas. Visnupuja (Visnu- worship) may be performed 
and money, clothes, grain, distributed to Brahman priests. 
On the near approach of death the dying personl is aid on his 
back with his feet to the south on the portion of the floor 
which has been smeared with fresh cowdung, and some drops 
of Ganga water alongwith tulsi leaves are poured into his 
mouth. Close by is set a lighted lamp fed with ghee,a Brahman 
7201-30 
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priest reads the Bhagvat Gita to the dying person, and the relations 
sit near and repeat Ram Hdm. When life is gone the body is 
covered with a sheet, and the relations raise a loud cry. The 
news of the death spreads and caste people come for the funeral. 
Friend and relations sit outside in the veranda weeping. The 
women stand in a circle near the door, cover their faces with 
their robes and lament. 


While the women are wailing, two or three men fetch from 
the market two bamboo poles, coirropes and pieces of bamboo, 
and if the deceased is a married woman a silk robe and a_ red 
thread called n@dad. The pieces of bamboo are fastened to the 
poles by coir ropes at short distances. The bier is then washed 
with water and is taken inside the house. The body, bathed 
and clothed in a waistcloth ifa manand inasilk robe ifa woman, 
is laid on the bier and tied to it by the coir strings. It is then 
shrouded witha silken robe inthe caseof anunwidowed woman, 
or with a shawl or other costly cloth inthe case of a rich man, 
and with a white linen sheet in other cases. The bier-bearers 
bathe and dress in silk or in wet-waistcloths. 


The bier is raised on the shoulders of four of the nearest 
relations and is borne forth feet first, the chief mourner going a 
litle in front carrying, slung in a string, an earthern jar 
holding lighted cowdung cakes. On the way the bearers chant 
together, ‘“* Ram bolo bhai Ram-say Rama, brother, say Rama”. 
The widow of the deceased and other women of the family 
follow the party for some distance and then return to the 
house wailing, and bathe either in‘a well water or in a_ river. 


About halfway to the burning-ground the bier is turned 
round and set on the ground, and rice, betelnuts and copper 
coins arc laid on the spot where the bier was rested. From this 
spot to the burning ground the bearers of the corpse reverse 
its position and henceforth carry it head foremost. When 
the burning ground is reached which is usually on the banks 
of ariver the bier is luid on the ground. A_ pile of wood and 
cowdung cakes is prepared and the body is laid on the pile 
with its head to the north. The religious part of the ceremony 
is then performed by the son or other nearest of the kin 
and in the case of a married woman by her husband. He offers 
to the dead balls of rice flour, the priest reciting the proper 
mantra. Leaves of sacred basil, pieces of sandal wood, gugal 
(incense) and coconuts are dropped on the body and the 
pyre is completed. The priest starts chanting sacred verses 
and the chief mourner takes a lighted cowdung cake from the 
earthern jar, dips it in clarified butter and repeating mantras 
places it on the mouth of the corpse. He then moves five times 
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round the pyre with a burning brand in his hand and lights 
it at the head. The pyre is then kindled and is left to the care 
of a few of the more experienced of the party. The rest of 
the mourners go to a distance and sit talking until the body 
is consumed. They then return and pour ghee on the fire to 
complete the burning. When the fire is burnt out water is 
poured over it and the embers extinguished. They gather 
the ashes and throw them into the river or if no stream is near, 
drop them into a pit dug for the purpose and sprinkled with 
water. A ball of rice flour is laid on the spot where the body 
was burnt. The chief mourner who kindled the pyre chooses 
from the extinguished embers two small pieces of bone and 
carries them with him with the object of throwing them with 
suitable ceremonics into a sacred river such as the Ganga 
or Narmada. In some cases thcse picces of bone are laid on 
the spot where the head of the body rested. [he chief mourner 
fills with water the earthen pot in which the fire was carried 
and throws it backwards over his head. When _ this last 
rite is over the whole party leaves the burning ground lamenting 
but never looking back. On their-way home at ariver or pond 
the son and other relations offer the deceased sesame and water, 
and then all bathe, wash: their clothes, return to the house 
of mourning and then go back to their homes. On 
that day no food is prepared in the house of the dead. The 
inmates are fed with food prepared at the house of the father 
of the chief mourner’s wife or at the house of some 
near relations or neighbours, 


At the house of mourning for ten days female relations and 
friends come morning and evening. At this time milk 
and water are set on the ¢o/ld (wooden pag) on the first day by 
a Brahman and on succeeding three days by some members 
of the household. Letters called cithis bearing the sad news are 
sent to relations and friends who do not live in the same villa- 
ge or town, stating the time of death and the time when the 
death rites are to be performed. 


’ The period of mourning varies from less than a month 
to a year according to the age of the deceased and the _ nearness 
of the relationship. During the first twelve days of mourning 
members of the same family stock arc held to be impure and 
their touch to cause defilement. Of them those adult males 
who are younger than the deceased are expected to have their 
heads and moustaches shaved on the tenth day after a death. 


The obsequies or the post-funeral rites generally start from the 
third day after death. The chief mourner on that day with rela- 
tions and friends goes to the burning ground, pours milk over 
the cold embers, gathers the ashes and except a few bones which 
are preserved to be sent to some holy place or river, such as 
Benaras, Gaya or Sidhpur, removes them to some neighbouring 
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tank or river and in the place of the ashes he lays an offerring 
of a wheat-flour ball.* 


Memorial rites or Sr¢ddhas are performed on the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth days after a death. On each of the ten days 
the chief mourner offers a rice ball or he offers ten riceballs all 
at once on the tenth day. The leading rite on the eleventh day 
is marrying a steer to a heifer. The performer of the rites bathes 
and to become pure makes prdyascitta (atonement). Then follows 
the eleventh day Sréddhas in which a ball of cooked rice is offered 
to the dead. On the twelfth day the sixteen monthly érdéddha 
are performed together and after them the sapindikarana or ances- 
tral sraddha by which the dead joins the pitrs (forefathers), With 
the thirteenth day §réddha at which various utility articles designed 
for the use of the departed soul are presented to the family 
priest, the funeral rites come to an end. During the first year, 
masiso (monthly), chhamasi (half-yearly) and varsi (yearly) 
$raddhas are performed. A separate mind-rite is performed on 
one of the fifteen days assigned for §réddha in the month of 
Bhadrapada. On all these occasions as part of the rites caste 
dinners are given. 


It may be noted that many of the elaborate funerd rites described 
above are nowadays not very strictly observed. Some of them 
are often dropped altogether; others observed in a considerably 
abridged form. All the superstitious activities connected 
with death, funeral and the obsequial rites that involve 
expenditure of time and money are now on the wane and no more 
strictly observed. 


According to the Hindus, the universe is formed of five 
elements or pafichamahabhitani, (literally, five great beings). 
These five elements are : prithvi (earth,) ép (water,) tejas (light), 
vayu (wind), and dkdaé (ether). All objects are believed to 
be composed of one or more of these elements, and when an 
object is destroyed each of its component parts returns to its 
own element. Each of the five elements is presided over 
by deities, earth by ksiti, water by varuna and indra, light 
by agni, wind by vdyu or marut, and ether by indra. Four 
of these elements, viz., earth, water, fire and wind, are in one 
form or other, worshipped by almost all classes of Hindus. 


Earth as one of the five elements of the universe is held 
in high reverence by all castes. As the nourisher of life, 
she is looked upon as a mother. She is the embodiment of 
forbearance and long suffering, pure and holy, yet allows 
both the pure and the impure, the just and the unjust to dwell 
onher. It was to lighten her burden of evil that Visnu under- 
went his nine incarnations. When the weight of the accumulated 











_ * In the case of Brahmins, Brahma-kshatris and Rajputs a Brahmin 
Priest is in attendance for administering proper mantras at all the death rites. 
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sins of the wicked is too much for her, the earth 
quakes. An earthquake therefore is a sign of widespread 
sin and wickedness. The material body is regarded as maffi, 
a lump of earth, destined to be united with earth of which it 
forms a part. 


On rising from bed, before setting their feet on the ground, 
religious minded Hindus say a prayer of forgiveness to earth. 
Before the foundation stone of a house or temple is laid, as 
also at the time of erecting a booth for a marriage or a thread- 
girding ceremony, the earth is sprinkled with water and flowers 
are strewen over it. Husbandmen worship the earth on the bright 
third of vaisckh by sprinkling their fields with water and by 
strewing them with flowers. The earth is also regarded as 
king’s consort. 


Water (dp) the second of the five elements is of two kinds, 
earth-water and sky-water ; Varuna presides over earth-water 
and indra over sky-water. 


Water though pure in itself can be. defiled. Running water 
is never, but standing water is always defiled by the touch and 
use of the unclean. Besides for drinking and washing, water 
is used for various religious purposes. It removes outward 
impurity, and the water of sacred pool or stream cleanses people 
from sin. The pouring of a handful of water is needed to 
complete religious gifts. 


The gift of water is considered the noblest of gifts, and 
digging of ponds and reservoirs and sinking of wells meritorious 
acts. On main toads where there is no drinking water pious 
Hindus make paid arrangements to supply drinking water 
to travellers. 


Varuna (water-god) is supposed to have five abodes : the 
sea, the river, the reservoir or pond, the spring and the well. 
On every no-moon day, particulary when the no-moon falls 
ona Monday, asea bathis supposed to cleanse one of all sins. 
On the first day of Caitra and on the Srdavana full-moon day 
traders worship the sea by throwing flowers and a coconut 
into it. A river is specially sacred on Sundays and Tuesdays, 
on fast days, on the twelfths and dark fifteenths of every Hindu 
month, and during the whole of the intercalary month. A 
river-bath on these days is believed to have great sin-cleansing 
power. Of Gujarat rivers Tapi, Narmada, or Reva, and 
Sarasvati are held particularly sacred. The meeting place of 
two or more rivers is specially sacred. The waters of Ganga 
Jamuna are stored by many Vaisnavas who sip the water of the 
Jamuna after the daily worship is over. The water of the 
Ganga is used by Hindus on sin-cleansing occasions. 
Ponds near a scared shrine are held sacred and on fast days 
people bathe in them. The sudden appearance of a spring 
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anywhere is regarded as an out-flow of the water of the Ganga 
and a bath in itisheld to beascleansing asabathinthe Ganga. 
The chief hot spring that is held sacred in Gujarat is at Unai, 
forty miles south-east of Surat, where thousands of pilgrims 
gather from the neighbourhood on caitra full-moon day. Before 
sinking a well certain ceremonies are performed. The digging 
begins after a worship of the water deity and on the appearance 
of a water in the pit, a stone daubed with redlead is laid near the 
top as the home of the deity. It is unlucky to drink water out 
of well before it is worshipped. A month after childbirth the 
mother worships the house-well, draws water from it and uses 
it for some family purpose. : 


Indra is supposed to rule the firmament, regulate the motions 
of the clouds, wield the thunder and control rain. If rain holds 
off till late in June, or standing crops wither for want of rain in 
July and August, efforts are made to induce Indra, the rain-god, 
to favour earth with showers. Brahmins are engaged to repeat 
prayers to Indra in Shiva or Mata temple. Sometimes, the 
outlet by which the water_poured over the Jing of Mahadev 
drains is closed, and Brahmins or women keep pouring water 
on the Jing till it is deep sunk in water. This pouring of water, 
intended to please Mahadev, may be continued for a week unless 
rain falls in the meantime. Sometimes the people of the town 
or village quit the place in a body for a day and leave it ujad 
(waste), and cook their food outside. The sight of how the 
place would look like if rain is withheld is believed to rouse pity 
in the rain-god. Sometimes a party of Bhil, Koli, or Kanbi 
women walk in the streets singing the praise of mehulo, the rain- 
god as they call him, one of the party bearing on her head a clay 
frog with three twings of int tree stuck in it, and stopping at 
every household for doles of grain, and for water being poured 
on the clay-frog. 


Of the five elements «agni (fire) is held tire most sacred by al- 
most all classes and its worship is widespread. Brahmans hold fire 
in high veneration, calling it vishvadev (universal lord) and daily 
offer oblations of cooked rice to it. Besides in cremating the 
dead, fire is used also in all sin-cleansing rites. To complete 
thread, marriage, and pregnancy ceremonies offerings are made 
to fire. Anything that has become unclean is purified by throwing 
it in fire. Sita, the wife of Rama. after her deliverance 
from Ravana, is believed to have been purified by ugni-praves 
(entry into fire). Fire is one of the great spirit-scarers in all 
cases of spirit possession and live charcoal or a lighted lamp 
is used in many cases of witchcraft to drive away the attacking 
spirit. The dipdvali and the holi festivals are occasions held 
sacred to fire and lamp worship. 


The vital spirit of a human being (priéna) is believed to be 
a phase of Vdyu, the wind-god. Brahmans in their daily 
worship practise prdndyam (regulation of breath by alternate 
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closing of the left and right nostril with the four fingers and thumb 
of the right hand). At their meals before touching any other 
food Brahmans eat as offerings to their pafcaprana (five modes 
of vital air) five morsels calling the ‘ vital airs’ in the order 
as prana, vyadna, apdna, samana, and udana. 


- Hinduism as it is expressed through the religious 
practices of the people shows various phases of religious thought. 
“Hinduism of to-day is not the vedic religion nor is it the 
philosophical panthecism of the highly educated Brahman. It is 
a vast mixture, in which the vedic worship of the great forces 
of nature, the p urdnic avatars, the philosophical dectrine of karma. 
and be it noted the pre-Aryan reverence for trees, stones, animals 
and tribal totems are inextricably intermingled.”! | 


In Hinduism we have, at the top of the ladder, Brahmanism 
represented by a few known as vedantists, whose leading dogma, 
ekam eva advitiyam, ‘Thereis but one being without a second’ 
summarises their whole creed. According to them nothing really 
exists but the one universal spirit called brahma or Parmatma 
and whatever appears to exist separately from the spirit is a mere 
illusion ;jivdtma or the individual soul is identical with Parmdtmd 
or the supreme soul, as microcosm with macrocosm; it is 
restrained from consciousness of its unity, and hence from union 
with it by the resultants of its previous karma or actions. So long 
as there remains attached to the soul a resultant of its previous 
actions, it is doomed to wander in repeated incarnations from body 
to body. Only those souls in which the resultant finally vanishes 
attain moksa, or emancipation. They lose all ‘sense of 
individual personality by complete absorption (séyujyu) into the 
only really existing Being who is wholly unfettered by action and 
without qualities of any kind (nirguna), and is called 
satchindananda because he is pure life, pure thought, pure joy. 


The religious life of orthodox Hindus is mainly governed by 
the tradition of the caste-group to which one belongs, though 
even in their case the influence of caste tradition is tending to 
diminish appreciably with the spread of modern education. The 
whole of their religion may be said to be centred in caste 
observances. Provided that a Hindu observes the rules of his 
caste he is at liberty to hold any religious opinion he pleases. 
The Brahmans except a few who belong to the Swaminarayan 
sect are followers of Siva, and almost all have household gods 
whose worship some member of the family must perform. The 
family gods are some or all of the Hindu panchayatan or the group 
of five, composed of a stone ling for Mahadev, a stone 
§héligrama or a picture of Shri Nathji for Visnu, a picture 
or metal image of sakti, bhavani or Mata, typifying divine 
energy, Ganpati, and Surya or the Sun, or Hanuman, the Monkey- 
god. Their social and religious customs are chiefly ruled by the 


mayukha, the itm@ksara and the dhanma and nirnaya sindhu. 


1, L. J. Bedgwick : Census of India, Vol. VIN, pt. I.’ P. 63, 
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They are expected to perform sandhya (twilight prayer) at least 
once a day in the morning, count their beads and repeat the 
gayatri or sun-hymn. On Mondays, on the first and fifteenth of 
each month, and on the great religious festivals, many persons 
visit Siva’s temple for worship. Women are more careful than men 
in observing fasts. The priests learn by heart the ritual required 
at the different everyday ceremonies, but with afew exceptions 
have no claim to learning. The brahmaksatris keep rules laid 
down for Brahmans for reading the sacred books, worshipping, 
meditating, repeating prayers, making offerings to the Sun and at 
meals putting on a silk sacredcloth. The Kayasthas belong to 
the Vallabhachari sect, but some of them are RAamanuji and others 
Shaiva. The Vanias are very devout and as a class are staunch 
adherents of the Vallabhachari sect to which they were converted 
about four hundreds years ago. Each house has a separate room 
devoted to the god. They worship daily at the Vallabhachari 

temples and in their houses. Instead of the sacred thread, both 
men and women wear round their necks a kanthi (basil thread 
necklace). They mark their brows with two upright lines of 
kanku (red powder), rub their-eyelids and fore-heads with gopi- 
chandan, the yellow clay found near Dwarka, Gokul and Mathura, 
and imprint a seal dipped in sandal dust between the sectarian 
lines and on the temples, neck, and arms, The Bhatias are Vaisnav 
of the vallabhachari sect and are observent of religious rites. Like 
the Vanias, they visit vaisnay temples and worship in their houses 
the image of Visnu in the form of Ranchhodji and Radha-Krisna. 

The Luhanas are Vaisnavas of the Vallabhachari and Ramanuji 
secis. Their family goddess is randel mata and they are devout 
worhippers of Darya Pir, the spirit of the Indus. The Rajputs 
do not differ from other Hind their religious observances 

and practices. Though many are followers of the Vallabhachari , 
Swaminiarayan, and Ramanuji sects, Rajputs from remote 
ages have been partial to the worship of Siva. At the same time, 
they worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and the shrines in 
their houses contain images of Siva, Visnu, Ganapati and of the 
tutelary goddess of the clan. Among other castes, such as kanbis 
kolis, kachhias and the agricultural and artizan castes generally, 
a striking feature is the great hold which comparatively modern 
cults called mérga or panth have taken upon them. Of these 
the chief are Ramanandi, Swaminarayan, Kabirpanthi, Bijmargi, 
Pranami qr Meheraj-panthi, Ramganehi, Dadupanthi, Radha 
Vallabhai, Santaram-panthi, and Shakta or Vammarg’‘. Sometime 
between the ages of seven and eleven both boys and girls are taken 
to the religious head or guru, who binds round the neck of the no- 
vice a rosary of beads made from the steam of the basil plant. 

Besides his food for that day, the guru receives a small sum of 
money as initiation fee. Sickness is a visitation and is, there- 
fore, an occasion for the taking of vows such as to feed a certain 

number of Brahmans, not to drink milk nor to eat ghee or any’ 
other dainty, and to go bare-headed until the patient has been on a 

pilgrimage to the shrine of his patron deity. Harijans are 

very religious and honour most of the gods, but chiefly Hanuman, 
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Ganapati, Rama, and Devi; above all, they revere the sacred 
basil or tu/si plant. In some hut near their dwellings is installed 
an image of Hanuman or of Meheldi Mata before which, on holy 
days, a lamp is lit, and flowers are strewn. Those who can 
afford it are fond of going on pilgrimage to Dakore and the Mata 
at Pavagadh and Ambaji. A belief in demons, sorcerers, witches, 
the evil eye and in omens is found more or less in almost all 
people. The worship of ancestors, the elements, planets, the sea, 
rivers, animals, and plants, is common. 


Images of various kinds are held sacred and worshipped by 
almost all classes of Hindus. These are made of stones which 
may be polished and cut into various forms, or only unhewn 
blocks with or without share. The forms under which Siva, Mata, 
Ganapati, Hanuman, Visnu and numerous other gods and godd- 
esses are worshipped, or rather the forms in which these and other 
deities are believed to dwell, are human figures generally 
grotesque, made out of various materials.* Where these images 
are made of stone thcy are either cut into shape from marble, 
limestone, sandstone, and crystal by local masons or are brought 
ready-made from other parts of India. Among stones the saligraéma 
Stone (a black stone containing fossil. ammonite found in the 
Gandaki river near a village called Salagrma) and the stone from 
Dvaraka marked with cukra (discus) are highly prized in the woship 
of Visnu. The bana sione which represents Siva is brought rom 
the banks of the Narmada at the ‘avra festival, when as the saying 
goes, there are in the Narmada waters ‘as many sankaras as there 
are kankaras (stones)’. The image before it becomes an object 
of regular worship and undergoes elaborate ceremonies known as 
devia pratistha (consecration of an image). Then only the image 
becomes a dwelling of the guardian spirit known as a god or a 
goddess. Such an image is set.in.a temple or in a niche or room of 
the house and is worshipped daily or on important days. 


The socially and educationally backward classes have no 
elaborate rites for making an image or stone fit to be the house of a 
guardian. With them any stone or crude image rubbed with redlead 
is an object of reverence. Such objects worshipped by these 
classes may be brought under two heads, (1) dwellings of gods 
and goddesses and (2) dwellings of the dead. 


A rough or a polished stone daubed with redlead is the dwelling 
of Govaldev, Hanuman, Kahnandev, Kakobalia Simdrio or 
Samradev and a stone marked with a redlead cross 
or a heap of stones is ‘e dwelling of the godesses Meladi, 
Sikotar, Khodiyar, Devali or Bhavani. A cross or sometimes a 
redlead trident is pain’ on the trunk of a nim or a pipal 
tree, and a heap of stones 1s piled at its root. For fear of offending 








*The Bhagvata-purana (XI, 27-12) says images are eightfold viz. made of 
stone, wood, iron, sandal-wood cr similar pasts, drawn (as a picture), made of 
sand, of precious stone and lastly metal. 
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the spirit or the goddess, passers, especially women, add a stone 
or two to the heap, considering the place to be the dwelling 
of some spirit or of some goddess. 


In memory of the dead are raised blocks of rough unhewn 
stones called khatras which may represent all the dead members 
of a family but generally those who have died a violent death. 
Paliyds, literally guardians which are stones dressed and 
carved into a figure are also raised with similar purpose. 
These memory stones are daubed with redlead and are laid 
sometimes under a temple shaped earthen dome and some- 
times in open ground in the house-yard or under a pipal tree in 
the outskirts of the village. Instead of stones some bharvadas 
(shepherds)in memory of the dead use small copper plates onwhich 
a human figure is engraved by the village goldsmiths.The wor- 
ship of these images and memory stones as followed by backward 
Hindu communities is simple. Several heaps of cleansed rice, some 
betelunts, and a coconut are laid before the stone and a lamp 
is lighted. A black or white flag is stuck in the ground or is 
tied to the earthen dome, and-clay animals, a horse if the spirit 
was a man and cow if the spirit was a woman, are laid near it. 
On special occasions moha or palm-juice liquor is poured on the 
stone, a cock or a goat offered to it, and all members of the 
family sit round the stone and dine. 


Worship of the duly consecrated images of household and 
temple gods and goddesses when ceremonially performed follows 
a prescribed ritual. These are called wpacaras (ways of service) 
usually stated to be sixteen. They are : @vdchana (invocation) or 
svigata (welcome), dsana (offering of the seat), padya (water for 
washing the feet), arghya (water respectfully offered for washing 
the hands), Gcamaniya (the water for sipping), sndna (bath, to be 
effected with five materials called pafidamrta, viz., milk, curds, 
clarified butter, honey and sugar followed by pure water), vastra 
(clothing), yajnopavita (sacred thread), anulepana or gandha 
(unguent), puspa (flowers), dipa (light), naivedya or upadhara 
(food), namaskdra (bow), pradaksind (going round from left to 
right as a mark of respect) and visarjana or ddvdsana (ceremonial 
dismissal). Some works addbhusana (ornament) after yajnopavita 
and tdribula or mpkhavasa after praduksina. If a person cannot 
offer vastra (garment) and alankdra(ornament), he could perform 
only ten out of these 16 upacaras viz., from pddya to naivedva; if 
he cannot afford to offer even the ten he may offer only panco- 
pacara-ptija (five services) from gandha to naivedya; if he has 
nothing he may perform with flowers alone the 16 upacdaras. In 
performing these upacaras, the mantras (formula) to be used and 
the offerings to be made which differ according to the nature of 
the deity, have to be carefully attended to. 


Temple worship which has developed into a methodology 
of itself is followed with great ceremony in rich temples 
belonging to the Vaisnava Sampraddya (sect). Seven daily darsanas 
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(services) are held which are largely attended by male and female 
devotees. They are (1) magala, at half past six in the morning or 
earlier in the winter, when the image is shown as rising from 
bed; (2) sringdra at eight in the morning, when the image is 
richly attired; (3) rdja bhoga at noon, when the image is shown as 
taking a meal after returning from cattle-tending, the delicacies 
placed before the image being distributed among servants and 
votaries; (4) utthdpana at three in the afternoon, when the image 
is shown as rising from repose; (5) bhogdsama at four o’clock, the 
after noon lunch; (6) sandhya or drat: at about sundown, the 
evening toilet; and (7) sayana after twilight, repose for the night. 
On all these occasions the ceremony is more or less the same 
offering flowers, perfumes, and dainties, and waving an drati 
(lighted lamp) before the image. On holy days instrumental and 
vocal music accompany the evening darsana. 


Regarding the religious sects, among the Hindus of Surat 


district the following details were given in the census returns of 
1872: 


Hindu Religious Sects, 1872, Surat District. 














Name of the Sect. Surat District. 

I. Shaivs  .. .. ..| G) Shankar... «47,351 
(2) Lingayats af se os 32 

Tl. Vaishnavs .. .. ataGyRamenujas.. ....~~«24;,32,721 
(4) Vallabhachari .. fe a 19,343 

(5) Madhavacharis Khe ai 20,664 

(6) Svaminarayans a iG 3,723 

(7) Kabirpanthis .. — ye 4,746 

Il. Mixed =... w. «| (8) Ascetics— ~—w.stttS*«S 
|_(@) Sects undefined Le ae 3,00,884 

| 


11,332 





Details by religious sects are not given in any later census 
return’ But, as among the Hindus sons generally follow the 
faithof their fathers the above table may be broadly said to 
reflect the proportion of their present distribution in Surat district. 


Saivas or worshippers of Siva are found mostly among 
Brahmans; but a large number of Rajputs, Kadwa Kunbis, 
Bhats, and Suthars also belong to this sect. They worship 
the deity under the name of rudra, §iva, saddsiva, Sankara. 
sambhii, mahddeva, isvara, nilkantha, etc., in their own houses 





Total .. _5,41,738 
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as the family god, as also in the temples which are to be found 
in almostevery village, town or city. 


Siva worship has continued from the earliest times to be the 
cult of the Brahamans. Rudra is a terrible god in the earlier 
Rgveda hymns, but in the Yajurveda he is several times mentioned 
by the name of Siva and Sankara and also Mahadeva. 
Rudra or Siva though fierce, is besought in the vedas not only 
to preserve man from calamity, but to bestow his blessings on 
man and beast, which may account for his euphemistic epithets 
of Siva or auspicious, Sankara or doer of good, Sambhii or 
origin of good, and Mahadeva or great god. His healing 
powers are mentioned wis: special frequency in Vedic literature, 
and he is praised as the greatest of physicians. Of the Purdnas, 
four viz., the skanda, the Siva., the linga, and the Dhavisya 
specially favour the cult of Siva,. 


Towards the close of the eighth century, Siva worship 
was extended and popularised by Sankaracaya. Siva’s terrible 
aspects as rudra, bhairava, ugra,.and aghora easily adapted 
him to the religion of fear.and  propitiation prevalent among 
the non-Aryan races. He thus becomes the deity of the highest 
and the lowest castes. Sankaracarya established in India four seats 
where he established his pupils as dcdryas (religious heads) 
and their successive pupils still oceupy the gddies (seats). Saivas 
of Gujarat generally come under the sway of a gddi known as 
Sarda Pith (throne of learning) situated in Dwarka. The chief 
duty of the ruling Sankaracarya (pontiff) is to preach and 
disseminate the doctrine of the vedic religion. He is the final 
authority in religious questions for the followers of Saivism 
in Gujarat. Saivas use a traverse streak on their forehead as reli- 
gious mark. They also put on a rudraksa (Elaccarpus ganitrus) 
berry, and use rudréksa hand rosaries. 


In popular conception Sivais a god whose angeris to be 
dreaded and whose favour is to be propitiated. His abode is the 
kailasa where he dwells with his consort Parvati whose other 
names are Durga, Kali, Uma, Bhavani etc., and his countless 
servants (ganas). He is sometimes represented in sculptures and 
paintings with five faces, (pancanana), sometimes with one face 
and with three eyes. He has a crescent moon on his forehead, 
a serpent round his neck, and a second neciace ot skulis, with 
numerous other serpents about his person. On the top of 
his knotted hair he bears the river Ganga, the rush of which 
he intercepted in its descent from Visnu’s foot, so that the 
earth might not be inundated by the weight of the falling 
stream, His complexion is sometimes white, from the reflection 
of the snows of kailasa, sometimes dark, from his identifica- 
tion with the dark destroyer time (kéla). His throat is 
blue from the stain of the deadly poison which would have 
destroyed the world, had he not, in compassion for the human 
race, undertaken to drink it up upon its production from the 
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churning of the ocean. He rides on a white bull, called nandi, 
stone or plaster images of which are often placed outside his 
shrines. As he is constantly engaged in battle with mighty 
demons, he carries a trident (trisula), a bow, and a thunderbolt 
(vajra). He holds in his hands a noose for binding his enemies, 
and a drum, damaru, which he uses as a musical instrument to 
keep time as he dances. But, though he is thus depicted in 
sculptures and paintings in his temples he is worshipped under 
the impersonal symbol of the phallus or /ingum, for he is supposed 
to reproduce after destruction, and as such is worshipped as if 
he were the creator. The /Jings or bana is of stone, pyrami- 
dal in shape, and from three inches to several feet high. Some 
of the most sacred of these lingas are believed to be svayambhu 
or self created and jyotir or luminous. 


The essential doctrine of Saivism is the existence of a personal 
deity, the one existent and universal soul without a second, or 
advaita, and the unity of the divine or universal soul, parmatmé, 
with the individual soul or jivatmd. All nature is but a manifesta- 
tion of the universal soul, takes-its origin from that soul, and is 
eventually absorbed therein. In order to impress this doctrine 
upon his mind the Saivite is required by his religion to mutter 
every now and then, sivoham, that is,“fam Siva’, The daily wor- 
ship is simple and consists of offering candan (sandal), water 
and the leaves of billi (aegle marmelos) to the linga. On 
Sivratris, dark fourteenth of each month, and especially on 
that of Magh called Magh Shivdrdtri, the god is invested 
with a brass or silver mask, and in winter the Jing is decked 
with refrigerated clarified butter in ornamental shapes called 
ghina kamal. In cases of anxiety or. of serious illness, as also 
when the stars foretell an evil planetary trouble, prayers 
called rudri and mratunjaya japa (death conquering prayers) 
are offered to Siva in his temples. This consists in Brahmans 
pouring water over his /inga and reciting the rudradhyava, 
or panegyric in honour of Rudra. It is recited 11 times in 
Rudri, 121 times in /aghu-rudra, 121 times in the Maha- 
Rudra, and 14,641 times in the ati-rudra. 


Visnu a sun-god in the rgveda becomes the god of preserva- 
tion and universal prosperity in the post-vedic period. In post- 
vedic mythology, Visnu’s character for preservation is developed 
in the doctrine of his avatdrds, incarnations, literally meaning 
descents to earth, which he assumed for the good of gods and men. 
Of these Rima the seventh incarnation and  Xrsna 
the eighth incarnation being the most popular throughout 
India formed centres round which two main types of Vaisnava 
cults have gathered. Of Rama worshippers the chief are Rama- 
nujas, Ramanandis and Ramasnehis and of Krsna worshippers, 
Vallabhaciris, Madhvacaris and Svamindrayanas. 


With a few followers chiefly among Brahmans and 
Vanias, the Ramanujis have temples in Baroda, 
Ahmedabad, Dabhoi, Surat, Viramgam and other towns. 
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The sect is so called from the name of the founder Ramanuj, 
a Tamil Brahman, who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Against Sankaracarya’s adwait or strict “monism” Ramanuja 
set up a theory called Visistddwaits or ‘* qualified monism ” 
maintaining (1) that individual souls are not essentially one 
with the supreme soul though the latter is their source, and 
hence the soul after salvation entres into a relation of perfect 
heavenly service to him, and (2) that the supreme is not 
purely an abstract being, but possesses real qualities of 
goodness and the like, infinite in degree. The Ramanujis 
worship Visnu,as Ndrdyana and his bride Lakgmi or Sri. 
The special marks of a Ramanuji are a close-shaven moustache, 
a tulsi or sweet basil rosary, and two vertical and slanting 
lines of white clay on the forehead, a perpendicular red 
streak for Laksmi in the middle, with a horizontal white clay 
line connecting the three across the root of the nose, the whole, 
from one to two inches wide, representing Visnu’s throne. 
There are two main divisions of thesect, ten-gala or southern 
school and vada-gala or northern school which differ chiefiy 
in externals. An important,difference of doctrine, caused by 
different views of the nature of the soul’s dependence on visnu, 
separates them. The view taken by the vadagalas is called the 
“monkey theory”. The soul, say they, lays hold of the Supreme’ 
Being by its own free will, act and effort, just as the young monkey 
clings to its mother. The tengalas hold what is called the 
“cat-hold theory.” The human soul remains helpless until 
acted on by the Supreme Being, just as the kitten remains helpless 
until transported by the .mother-cat. The two divisions are 
distinguished by different marks on the forehead, to which 
they attach great importance. The vadagalas contend that 
the mark on the forehead ought to represent the right foot 
of visu, while the fengalas contend that equal reverence is 
due to both feet. The tengalas draw the whole line half 
down the nose to represent the lotus throne of visnu. Both 
divisions agree in branding the emblems of visnu- the disc 
and conch shell-on their breasts, shoulders, and arms. The 
sect is very strict as regards food, drink, marriage, etc. 
Ramanuja died in A. D. 1137. 


The Raminandis or Ramivatar sect was founded by Ramanand 
who was born at Prayag in A. D. 1300. His original name was 
Ramadatta. At a very early age he got himself initiated into 
saminyasa at the hands of Raghavananda. the fourth apostalic 
successor of Ramanuja, and the head of Sri-matha at Banaras. 
Tradition tells us that Ramananda was made a tridandi sam- 
nyasi and installed as his successor by Raghavanand himself. 


Although to begin with Ramanda was follower of Ramanuja, 
he differed from Ramanujis on the necessity to observe privacy 
in preparing and taking food. It is said that Ramananda hav- 
ing travelled extensively over India returned to one of the 
monasteries of the sect, where some priest insisted on Rama- 
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nanda eating apart from the rest of the brethren on the ground 
that in his wanderings he could not possibly have observed 
the rule of the Ramanuja sect requiring meals to be strictly 
private. In resentment Ramananda founded a new sect and to 
show his contempt for caste distinctions, freely admitted into 
it men of all castes, even the lowest. He invariably used the 
current languages for his preachings, and allowed freedom from 
caste rules in matters of food, social intercourse etc. “Let no 
one ask a man's caste or with whom he eats. If a man is 
devoted to Hari, he becomes Hari’s own;” so he preached. 
This resulted in dheds, bhangis, chamars becoming followers of 
his sect, along with Brahmans, vanias, and autizans. 


Having initiated the inspiration of the  visistadavdita 
(qualified monism) philosophy of Ramanuja, Rimananda 
pioneered Bhakti movement in northern India. “Bhakti 
sentiment, according to Raméanandis, can be expressed and 
realized through any one of the following mental states with 
their appropriate behaviour patterns. The states aresrigara (erotic) 
attitude, sakhya (friendly) attitude, and santa-attitude of blissful- 
ness.”’* To illustrate he placed before the people the pure and 
chaste theme of Rama and Sita, immortalised in charming verse by 
the great poet Valmiki. He included the worship of Visnu in the 
form of Rama with Sita and Laksmana. The initiatory verse 
for Ramanandis is Sri Rama and the salutation Jaya sita 
Rama. The forehead mark is like that of Ramanujis made of 
gopicandana, tut the red vertical streak is narrower. 


Among the disciples of Ramananda twelve became very 
famous. The list is interesting as showing his utter 
disregard for caste in matters of faith. They were: (1) Ananta- 
nanda, (2) Sukhananda, (3) Surasurananda, (4) Narhariyanan- 
da, (5) Pipi, (6) Kabir, (7) Bavananda, (8) Sena, (9) Dhana, 
(10) Rohidasa, (11) Padmavati, (12) Surasari. Of these Pipa was a 
Rajput, Kabir a Mussalman weaver, Sena, a barber by caste, 
Dhanna a Jat, and Rohidasa, a currier or leather dresser. Padmavati, 
and Surasari were women and Anantananda and Sukhananda were 
Brahmins. Various minor sects varying in detail have arisen from 
the Ramanandis, of which those known after Kabir, Sena and 
Rohidasa . are famous. Various btanches of the sect known as 
dwaras are found at presentin Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. A dvara is known after ‘its founder, and is called 
gadi after the name of the place of its chief centre. A few 
of them claim a continuous functioning for five centuries. 


The most important system of Vaisnavism now prevalent in 
Gujarat is perhaps that of pustimadrga, the samba or rudra- 
sampradiya of Visnusvami altered and propogated by his best 
known successor Vallabhacarya. The philosophic doctrine pro- 
pounded by Visnusvami is called $uddhddvaita or pure duality 
as distinguished from the kevaladaita of Sankaracarya and 
visistadyaita of Ramanuja. It teaches that God, though eternal 





* Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, p. 198 
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is endowed with a celestial form, and all visible phenomena emanate 
from him at his will. Jivatma, the individual human soul, 
is separate in form but identical in essence. Building on this 
philosophical basis, Vallabha (1479 A.D.), a native of Telugu 
country and a great Sanskrit scholar, introduced elements of 
pleasure and enjoyment in divine worship, rejecting the austerity 
and hardship of the other sects, and called his cult Pustimdren 
or creed of spiritual nourishment. Among other articles of 
his new creed, Vallabha taught that privation formed no part 
of sanctity, and prescribed that it was the duty of teachers and 
devotees to worship the Deity, clothing him in godly raiment 
and presenting him in choice food. 


Vallabhacarya found many adherents especially among the 
vania, kanbi and other middle classes in Gujarat. He is said 
to have distributed among his disciples many images of Sri 
Krsna bhagavan, which are still held in great reverence. 
Vallabha married and enjoined marriage and worldly life on 
his successors who are now known as Gosaiji Maharaj or Gosaiji 
Vallabhaku]. There are seven seats or gadis of this sect, each of 
which is presided over by the lineal descendents of the founder. 
They are at Ahmedabad and Surat in Gujarat, Gokul, Mathura,and 
Kankroli in Uttar Pradesh, and Kotah and Nathadwara in Raja- 
sthin. There are subordinate establishments in Bombay, Baroda, 
and most of the larger towns, where they are called haveli or 
palace. Both mental and physical worship are prescribed for the 
followers of this creed. Mentally) the image of Krsna is to be 
imagined as existing before the mind’s eye and to be worshipped 
without rites or ceremonies. Physically the actual human image 
of Krsua is to be worshipped with all pomp and ceremony. In 
their mandirs, temples which are built like ordinary houses, 
without porch or spire, images of Sri.krsna in various forms are 
set on raised platforms and homage is paid by devotees at fixed 
hours every day. On holidays, the image is profusely decorated 
seated on a richly carved dais or swung in fancy cradles of glass, 
ivory, or wood decked with flowers. Seven daily services or da*$ans 
are held. Thousands of devotees, males and females, flock to th: 
Gosaiji temples and there are many who do not take their food if 
they have not been able to get a glimpse, jhanki, of the 
Thakorji. The first darsan is called mangala and takes place 
at about six or half past six in the morning when the image 
is shown as rising from bed. The rest are:— (2) sanagar at 
8 a. M. when the image is richly attired; (3) rajabhoga at 
noon when the image is shown as taking a meal after returning 
from cattle tending; (4) utthapana at 3 in the afternoon, when 
the image is shown as rising from repose; (5) bhogasana at 
4 p. M., the afternoon luncheon; (6) sandhya or arti at about 
sun-down; and (7) senj or repose for the night after Jamp 
light. Initiation of a novice begins in childhood. The first 
instruction begins between the second and fifth year. The 
novice is taken to the Maharaja who repeats the formula 
srikrsna saranam mama, i. e., srikrsna is my refuge. After the 
child is made to repeat the initiatory prayer, the Maharaja 
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passes round his neck a basil (tulsi) Kanthi or rosary. A later 
and more important initiation takes place after the eleventh 
or twelth year and at or before marriage for females. After 
the second initiation, the votary is supposed to consecrate his 
tan body, man mind, and dhan (property), to the deity. The 
ceremony is called brahma sambandha or union with the 
Supreme Being. The Vallabhacari browmark consists of two 
red perpendicular lines converging in a semi-circle at the root 
of the nose. Though the sect has no sadhus, some of the 
followers take the samarpan or dedicatory vow and do not eat 
food cooked for them by others. They are called marjadi. 
They do not ordinarily eat in metal vessels but use leafnlates 
and obtain their drinking water in canvas covered receptacles. 


The epicurean principles of the Vallabhacari sect sometimes 
assumed very unseemly forms and the reaction against them led 
to the reform of the Vaisnava church early in the nineteetth century 
by Sahaj‘nand Swami, a man of deep religious feelings and high 
morality whose sect, known as the Swamindrayan sect. is at 
present of great importance in Gujarat and has a large number of 
followers among many communities. Sahajananda was born in 
A. D. 1780 at the village of Chhapai, eight miles from Ayodhya 
in Uttar Pradesh. His parents dying when he was I1 years old, 
he became a recluse and committed the Bhagwat Gité and Visnu 
Sahasra Nama to memory. In 1799 he began to associate with 
a body of Ramanandi sadhus and in 1800 was initiated with the 
name of Sahajananda. He began to preach the visisadwait faith of 
Ramanuja with such effect that the then head of the Ramanuja 
body appointed him his successor, During his rambles, he 
visited Gujarat several times, and being offended at some of 
the practices of the Vallabhacari.sect, preached chastity and purity 
of soul as the key-note of religion. By his preaching and his own 
exemplary life, he succeeded in making many converts, chiefly 
among the lower classes. When he knew that he had gained sufficient 
ground, he boldly asserted that he himself was an incarnation of 
Krsna, born to restore the Vaisnava faith to its former purity. 
He died in 1830 at Gadhada in Kathiawad where his pddukas 
footmarks, are worshipped. Being a celibate he adopted two of 
his nephews, one of whom was installed at Ahmedabad and the 
other at Vadtal. Their descendants are the hereditary Acdryas 
of the sect. Though the acaryaship is hereditary it requires a 
confirmation by a council of four brahmacaris, four sadhus, 
and four laymen, satsangis before accession. If the acarya 
does not behave properly he may at any time be deposed. 
Such a course was actually taken at the Vadtal gadi about 
forty years ago, for the first time in the history of the sect. 
The tenets of the Swaminarayan sect are embodied in a book 
called Vacanamrta nectar of precepts, which is a treatise 
on all branches of religious philosophy. Their authoritative works 
are the vedas; the vedanta stitra of Vyasa, as interpreted by 
Ramanuja; the bhdgwat purdna; three chapters of Mahabharat, 
viz., visnusahasra nama; bhagwat gité and vidur. niti; and 
7201—32 
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vasndco mahatmya, a chapter of skafidapurana. The bookwhich 
is usually read by the followers of the sect in their daily prayers 
is called Siksi@ Patrika or book of precepts embodying pracatical 
ethics. It prohibits the destruction of animal life, promiscuous 
intercourse with the other sex, use of animal food and intoxi- 
cating drinks and drugs, theft and robbery, blasphemy, false 
accusation and caste pollution. The ceremony of initiation 
begins with the novice offering a palmful of water at the feet 
of acarya saying “I give over to Swaminarayan my mind, body 
wealth and sins of (all) births (man, tan, dhan ane janamna 
pap)”. He is then given the sacred formula Sri Krsna twam 
gatir nama, “Sri Krsna thou art my refuge.” The novice 
then pays at least half a rupec to the acarya. Ordinarily every 
follower is expected to present to his acarya a twentieth of his 
income, while the more devout are expected to pay a tenth. 
Before eating he is enjoined to worship the image of Sahajananda 
Swami which he keeps in his house along with the siksa patrika, 
He also worships his foot-prints on a piece of cloth and tells 
his beads repeating his name. There is a Swaminarayan temple 
in almost every important village, which is attended either in 
the morning or in the evening, or at both times, by — the 
followers. There are separate passages in the temples for 
women and also separate reading and preaching halls fer them. 
The distinguishing mark which followers of the sect make on 
their forehead consists in a vertical streak of gopicandana clay 
or sandal with a round red powder mark in the middle. They 
also wear a necklace of basil beads. 


Jains take their name from the fact that they are the followers 
of 24 jins or conquerors, commencing with Rishabh — or 
Adinatha and ending with Parsvanitha and Mahavira, 


Of the twenty-four Jinas, Jainism was perhaps founded by 
Parévanitha about 200 years before Buddha. It was reformed 
and firmly established by a Kshatriya prince named Vardhamana 
or Mahavira. who was born at Vansali near Patna about 
599 B. C. He is said to have been originally an erring man 
who by his own power attained to omniscience and freedom 
and who out of pity for suffering mankind preached to others 
the way of salvation which he had found for himself. Because 
he conquered the manus in the human heart he became known 
as Jina, the victor, from which term Jainism is derived. He 
is also called Jineshwar, chief of the Jinas ; arhat, the venerable; 
tirthankar, the sage who has made the passage of the world; 
Sarvagna, omniscient; and Bhagwat, holy one. His followers 
were mainly Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, for the artisan classes were 
but little affected by his propaganda. 


Sravaks follow Jainism and are divided into two leading 
sects, digambars or air-clad_ and ‘vetambar or white-robed. 
The Digambaras are also called Ummad and the $vetdmbars 
tappas Among digambars the image has gold eyes fixed with 
glass and a piece of linen carved round the loins. Digambars 
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pricsts are naked and keep to their monasteries, and the 
Svetambar priests are clothed. Of the two sects, the svetémbar 
sect has by far the largest number of adherents in Gujarat. 
The svetambars are sub-divided intoe ighty-four sub-sects or 
gachhas ,of which about fifteen to twenty only now remain. 
Of the existing gachhas, the Lonka gachha is more careful not 
to destroy animal life than the other gachhas. They believe 
in arhats or saints but are opposed to idol-worship and ridicule 
the idea of an idol granting a prayer. The Srip&jya or spiri- 
tual head of the gachha resides at Baroda and has fthivars or 
deputies at Delhi, Ajmer and Jalar. The Sripiijya goes every 
year on tour, visiting his disciples. About 500 years ago a 
schism arose in the Lonka sect. A priest disputed the authority of 
his Sripiéjya and was expelled from the congregation. He practis- 
ed severe austerities, and gaining a large following, founded a 
new gachha, which is called dhundia. Like the parent gachha, 
the dhundias are opposed to idol-worship and building temples, 
and accept only thirty-two pithi, or aphorisms of the Jain faith. 
Their priests do not beg but live on such offerings of food and 
clothes as are freely made by=the congregation, and own no 
property. They are clad in white, and mask their mouths with 
linen to prevent their breath from killing insect life. They never 
stir out in the rain lest’ they should kill some animal, and 
always brush the ground before they sit. Some go even to 
the length of brushing the ground in front as they walk. 
They neither wash their clothes nor any part of their body. The 
dhundias are mostly found in Saurashtra. Their opposition 
to idol-worship has alienated most of their adherents in 
Gujarat proper. 


Though idol-worship is prohibited by Jainism, ‘ravaks 
worship the images of the twenty-four Jain tirthankars or patron 
saints. In their temples or dehras are also placed images of 
Hindu gods and goddesses below the idol of the principal 
tirthankarin the temple or in other niches or shrines or upper 
storeys. The ministrants at the temples are mostly Shirmali 
Brahmans, sometimes Tapodhans, Malis and Kanbis. These 
ministrants, except when on duty are allowed to act according 
to their own religion. Any Hindu who is not flesh-eater or 
spirit-drinker is considered a fit temple servant. The principal 
holidays of sravéks are the pachusan or paryusan that is, the 
sacred season, and siddhachakra puja or saint whecl worship. 
Among the Svetémbars, the Pachusan begins with the twelfth 
of the dark half of Shravan and ends with the fifth of the bright 
half of Bhaddrapad, Among the digambars the pachusan lasts 
for fifteen days beginning from the fifth of the bright half and 
ending on the fifth of the dark half of Bhddrapad. The whole 
Pachusan period must be observed as a fast period but except 
a few devotees, almost all fast on the last day only. The 
Siddhachakra Puja is performed twice a year in Chaitra and Asvin 
and lasts for nine days beginning on the seventh and ending on 
full moon day. 
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The Hindus of Gujarat and so those of Surat generally 
follow the vikram Samvat (era) which precedes the Christian era 
by fifty-six years. The year begins with the month of Kartaka, 
gets divided into three seasons namely siyalo (cold season) 
consisting of the months of Kartak, Mdgasara, Posa, Maha- 
Undlo (hot season) extending over the months of Phdgna, 
Caitra, Vaisadkha and Jetha and comasu (monsoon) comprising 
the months of Asédhu, Sravana, Bhddarvo and Aso. 


Each month is divided into two fortnights, krsna paksa 
(vadya paksa), the dark fortnight when the moon is waning, 
and sukla paksa (suddha paksa), the bright fortnight, when the 
moon is waxing. Dates are reckoned by the day of the fortnight 
of each month. According to the purnimanta method of reckoning 
the month ends at purnima or full moon ; according to the 
amants system, the month ends at amdvdsy@ or no moon. 
The latter system is generally followed in Surat. 


Almost in every month occurs a tahevara (festival) or a vrata 
(vow) or a mela or occhay (religious gathering or fair) which the 
Hindus follow with a religious sentiment, These get a mention 
in an almanac (pancanga@) but, in their obseravance a person 
is led by the tradition of his family, caste and the local usage. 
Many of these are celebrated with festivity and could be called 
holidays. The following is an enumeration, month by month, 
of the annual holidays and their customary observance followed 
by the Hindus of Surat. 


The first day of the month of Kartaka (October-November) 
is the beginning of a Samvat year. On this autumnal new year’s 
day (besatu varsa) annakutas (mounds of food) made of dishes 
prepared of the new food) crop are ceremonially offered to 
Shri Dakorji. Everybody begins the year well by getting up 
as early as possible. The men after performing their morning, 
duties very early, go out to buy sabarasa (salt), the essence 
of everything, with the belief that performing this lucky first 
action on the new years day sets the tone for the whole year. 
The women of the family get up early, and get energetic over 
the sweeping and cleaning of the whole house. 


Cows and bulls are decorated, worshipped and well-fed. 
The trading classes open new account books on this day, 
worship them under the name of Saraswati with all the sixteen 
acts of devotion., sprinkle the first leaf with kanku and make 
on it a few fictitious entries for good luck. 


The second day of K4@rtak is known as bhai bij. On this day 
brothers visit their sister's houses, the sister waves arati to 
the brother and the brother reciprocates the affectionate 
feelings of the sister with a present. 


The bright fifth of karték is an auspicious day for traders 
to make sales and purchases. On that day they plan their trading 
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activities for the year, start new enterprises or enter into new 
transactions calling the day /abha pancam, (gainful fifth). 


All ekadasis (elevenths) occuring twice in every month are 
held sacred by Hindus but ofthese the two, namely Dev-uthi 
Ekadasi_ ( God-rising eleventh ) and Devpodhi Ekadasi 
(God sleeping eleventh) coming on Kartak Sud. Jl and Asddha 
Sud 11 respectively are famous and known as Maha Ekadasis 
( great elevenths ). They mark she limit of the four sacred 
months known as caturmas during which God Visnu_ is 
supposed to go to sleep resting on esa-ndga, the great 
serpent in the ksira-sdgara ( milkocean ). All auspicious 
ceremonial activities such as betrothal, marriage, thread- 
girding etc. are suspended during the period and orthodox per- 
sons, practise various fasts and austerities desisting from 
a number of articles such as ringana (brinjals), kolu (pumpkin), 
mogari and mula (radish and its pods), onions etc. Both 
the great ekadasis as they mark the beginning and the end of 
caturmas are observed as days of fast and festivity. 


On the eleventh day of the bright half of Kaé rraka or as may 
be the custom on an auspicious day between Kariaka 11th to 
15th, some high caste Hindus, particuarly Vai s nvas celebrate every 
year the marriage between the image of Visnu (God Krsna ) and 
Tulasi, the plant Ocimum sanctum orthe holy basil. When 
the ceremony is to be on a, small scale the image of 
Visnu is richly dressed and is taken in the evening to the basil plant 
over which a booth of sugarcane cuttings is raised. The family 
priest officiates at the marriage ceremony which is conducted 
by the head of the family and his wife. Marriage verses are 
chanted and the plant and the image are united by the 
marriage garland, The plant 1s covered with a woman’s robe 
and an iron ring anda wristlet are tied to one of its branches. 
Some women fast for three days after the eleventh, keep a 
lamp continucusly burning, and the fourth day is kept as a 
vigil or wake. Some well-to-do pious and childless persons 
celebrate this marriage on a grand scale. With this marriage of 
Visnu with Tulasi begins the yearly marriage season for the 
Hindus. 


On the bright fifteenth of Kartak comes dev-divdli which is 
celebrated as the concluding day of divah festivities. 


For the whole month of Kartak some women commit 
themselves to a vow called tara vrat and bathe in a river early 
morning every day only afer looking at a star. 


The day the sun enters the sign of makara (capri cornus) 
is known as makara-sankrént, and as the sun then first 
passes to the north itis also called utarayana or northing 
sankranta. As a solar incident the.day falls on the 14th of 
January but its tithi (lunar date) in Posa is not the same 
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every year. On this day saubhagyavantis give at least to thirteen 
Brahmans a dana (gift) of jujubes, sugarcane, plantains, gram 
(cicer arietinum) plants, a mixture of rice and mag, talasankani 
(balls of white sesame and coarse sugar) and a copper coin. 


Beginning with this day married girls sometimes vow 
for a year to apply kanku marks (cdndlo) every morning 
tothe brows of at least thirteen gordnis (married Brahmin 
women). Ladies feed cows and children with ghugari (boiled 
juvar) mixed with gur. To earn special merit sesame-sweets are 
eaten and exchanged and as a mark of social festivity both the 
young and the old freely contest at kite flying on this day. 


The bright fifth of Maha is known as vasanta-paficami inaugu- 
rating the spring (vasanta) for the year and at some places, parti- 
cularly in devi temples, it is celebrated with festive activities such 
as dancing, singing and music. 


The dark fourteenth of Maha _is called mahdsivaratri( Sivas 
great night) and is observed as fast. day by Siva-bhaktas 
(worshippers of Siva) and others. Steamed potatoes and 
sakaria (sweet potatoes) are freely included in the fast-diet and 
the next day there is a feast of ladus (sweet balls). In the 
evening the deity is taken in a procession and in the night 
there is feast of lights. 


The festival of holt takes place on the full moon of Phdgan, 
and is a regular saturnalia among the lower orders. On this day 
fire is lit in houses and at_the crossing of four roads or outside 
the village. In a public celebration of Holi, a hole is dug 
or an earthen platform is raised near the spot and the 
hole or platform is strewn with red powder and flowers, The 
main roads are festooned with mango or dsopdlav leaves and 
miniature paper flags. In the evening fuel gathered from the 
street people or filched from fuel-carts passing through the street 
is piled over the spot. In the afternoon the street people 
assemble, often indulge in abuse and in mock _ fights, 
and in the evening or at midnight one of the street people or 
in villages the headman with the help of a Brahman offers 
sandal-paste and flowers to the pile which is then lighted with a 
torch, sometimes by a vagri, When the whole is ablaze ghee, 
fried juvar, and gram, and several dry dung-cakes strung together 
are thrown in the fire. The worshipper then walks seven times 
round the fire, pouring water as he walks. At the end of the 
seventh round he offers a coconut. The street or village 
people then walk seven times round the fire and besides fried 
gram offer it the unopencd leaves and loppings of the mango, 
moha and shami trees. Newly married couples, mothers with 
children, and all who want to guard themselves against fever 
and sore-eyes worship the holi fire for which they have to keep 
a day-long fast. 
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The people throw gulal (red powder) at each other and 
play outdoor games all night. Next morning, which is called 
dhuleti (from dhul, dust), people of the lower orders throw dust 
at one another and improper expressions are vocifcrated in 
the streets. This latter practice is however now appreciably 
diminishing. 


For Hindus the month of Caitra, like Mdgasara, is 
auspicious. Those who follow the Sdka era count the first day 
of caitra-gudi pddvo (the pleasant first) as their New Year’s 
Day and go through the same religious and social observancies 
that others do on the first of Kartaka. It is customary for 
some to eat that day tender leaves of the bitter neem mixed 
with sugar or salt as a prophylactic against fever. 


The first nine nights of Caitra are dedicated to the goddess 
Parvarti, the wife of Siva, and some very devout men and women 
keep a light burning all these nights in her honour and observe 
the days as a partial fast, eating only fruit and milk-sweets. 


The bright ninth of Caitrais celebrated as the birthday 
anniversary of god Réma_, the seventh incarnation of Visnu 
and the hero of Raémayanuw The god was born exactly at 
noon, and at that hour the temple bells begin to ring and 
people throng in Rama’s and Visnu’s temple for the darsana 
(sight) of the deity. Some observe a fast on the day and 
spend the time in hearing a reading of the Ramayana or 
joining in a singing of bhajuns (devotional song ). 


Some women practise penance for the whole month of Caitra 
by living on a alund (saltless) diet. Those who cannot undergo 
the austerity for the whole month observe only the last day. To 
hear the story of okhd haran in the month is considered meri- 


torious. 


The third day of the month of Vaisakha is called Aksayya 
tritya (Akhdtrijd) ‘the undecaying third’, and is supposed to be 
the day on which the storms of the monsoon commence and 
the sea becomes unfit for navigation. It marks the beginning 
of the agricultural year in Gujarat and is considered a day of 
auspicious beginning for agricultural operations. It is a great 
day of omens. It is a custom at places for villagers to build 
outside the village on the evening of the previous day a model 
town built of corn and stored with little heaps of various 
grams and commodities. On the morning of akhatrija the 
villagers examine the model and make a forecast regarding the 
condition of crops and commodities according as the smail 
heaps are attacked by ants or other vermines or are left 


unmolested. 


In memory and in imitation of the hard penance practised 
by Savitri to get her dead husband Satyavan resurrected, married 
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women observe vata sdvitri vrata (the vow of vata sdvitri ) 
for the three days from the bright thirteenth to fifteenth of Jetha. 
The strictly orthodox women subsist only on water and mangoe 
during the fast and conclude the vow with the worship of the 
vada (banian tree). With the object of lengthening their 
husband’s and their children’s lives, married women may 
worship the banian tree on all full moon days. 


The bright second of Asédha is observed as a festival particu- 
larly by the Vaisnavas. In the morning an offering (naivedya) 
consisting of sprouted maga (green gram) jambu (jambul), Keri 
(mango) and dadam (pomagranate) is made to Visnu and then 
freely distributed as prasdda of the deity. Eating of the Jambul 
fruit this day carries special merit; some (Jains) stop eating 
mangoes for the season from the day. 


Distinct from divali which is a well-known period of annual 
festivities, is another day-called divdso or deep-amdvasya, or 
the last day of Asddhd devoted to the worship of family lamps 
or deepas. All the lamps in the house are artistically arranged 
within an auspicious drawing on the floor and devoutly wor- 
shipped by married ladies of the household. Sweets are prepared 
as naivedya (offerings) to the God of light, and served at the 
meal. A folklore story with the adage ‘lamps bring wealth, 
(deepam Lakshmikaram)’, is related in praise of the day. 


On the fifth of the bright half of éraévana comes the 
festival of ndégapaficamicamt or the cobra’s fifth. On that day 
the head woman, if not all/the women of the family, worship 
the cobra or its image. The sight of a live cobra is considered 
lucky that day, and in some towns living cobras are taken by 
snake charmers from house to house. to be worshipped and 
fed on milk. After worship the woman bows to cobra’s 
image saying ‘my children are your children, therefore pray 
do not frighten them’. On that day the women of the family, 
particularly the head, eat nothing that has been cut or 
pounded. 


The next day i. e. the sixth of Sradvand sud is obsrved as 
randhanachath, the Cooking Sixth and is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of food for the day following it is sacred to sitla sdtam. 
or the small-pox goddess and is known as_ sitala satam, Small- 
pox is believed to be caused by heat and the goddess is supposed 
to wander about on that day among the ovens, on which account 
artificial heat is as much as possible avoided on that day and 
fire is not lighted in the ovens for fear of annoying the goddess. 
The lady of the house, if not all the members of the family, 
bathes with cold water and goes to visit the small-pox goddess 
under a pipal (ficus religiosa) tree on the river bank and offers 
worship. Five, seven or thirteen boys and girls are fed on 
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stale food (cooked the previous day) near the goddess if any 
member of the family has suffered from small-pox in the 
course of the year. The female head of the family partakes 
only of the cold meal that day. 


The full-moon day in the month of Sravana_ derives its 
importance from the observance of four distinct ceremonies, 
namely, (1) gravani, (2) raksé bandhan, (3) balev and (4) 
coconut day. 


On this day Brahmanic classes entitled to wear janoi 
(sacred thread) change their janois after worshipping Visnu 
and offering libations of water to deceased ancestors. Technically 
this ceremony which consists of several rites is known as §rdvani. 
The day is also known as the day of raksa@bandhan as that day 
sisters tie rakhis or rakhudis, amulets, silk and gold threads, 
round the right wrist of brothers as a charm protecting them 
from evil during the ensuing year. 


The day is also known. as narielli pfinam or coconut day 
as, particularly on sea coast towns, this day, merchants and 
traders, to appease the rough waters of the monsoon sea, offer 
worship and pray for the safety of their ships and throw a coconut 
to please varuna dev (uranus) who rules all waters. Sailing 
vessels are first put to sea on this day and kharvas, machis 
and seafaring classes worship the sea by pouring milk ( and 
formerly liquor ) and by..throwing.. flowers and cocoanuts 
into the sea. The day is also called baleva or Bali’s day 
to mark the anniversary of Bali raja, a mythical king, who 
as the legend says, was thrust down to pétdla (nether-world) 
by Visnu in his dwarf (vaman) incarnation treading on Bali's 
head. It is also said that on this occasion Laksmi tied silken 
thread to the wrist of Bali, and so many Brahmins go to their 
patrons and tie silken or golden thread to their writs. 


On the eight of the second half of sra@vana comes a festival 
in honour of Krsna’s birthday known as gokuldstami or janma- 
stami.. Krsna of course is the accepted eight incarnation of Visnu.. 
He killed Kansa his maternal uncle and helped the Pandavas in 
their struggles with their cousins. It is the celebration of his 
birth that gives its name to the janméastami day from janmd birth, 
astami,, the eighth. In some families this cermony begins on the 
first day of the dark half of Srdavéna and lasts for nine days. 
Kathas or kirtanas consisting of devotional meetings in which recit- 
ations from Mahabharata intermixed with interpretations, tradi- 
tions, and funny stories are held during the eight nights. On the 
eighth night the birth ceremony is celebrated and on the ninth 
day a row of unglazed ceramic pots containing sour milk is 
hung from a pole supported by two uprights and broken. Devoted 
young and old people dance below them in supposed imitation 
of the pranks of Krsna during his stay among the cowherds. 
This ends the ceremony. 
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The bright third of Bhddarave may be kept as a vrata (vow) 
day by both married and unmarried women. They fast on the day 
taking only phalahar (fruit and milk diet,) worship Mahadev, 
hear to a recital of the story of Kevada-Trij and keep vigil 
for the night engrossed in devotional activities. 


The bright fourth of Bhddarvo is observed as the brithday 
anniversary of god Gancsa. when the deity is worshipped and a 
feast given to priests and Brahmans the next day. In Gujarat 
the day is not attended with grand festivities as in Maharastra. 


The bright fifth of Bhadarvo, called rst paficam or samo 
paficam is set apart for the worship of gram. On this day, parti- 
cularly among agricultural classes, no woman who is of age eats 
salt or any grain that has been grown in a ploughed field. They 
eat the seeds of a grass called sémo and namar a coarse rice which 
grows in waste lands or ponds. This is supplemented with vege- 
tables grown in the houseyard or in an unploughed garden. 
Women desist from grinding or threshing corn on this day. 


The bright eighth of Bhadarvo issacred to dhéro grass 
(Cynodon dactylon), Ganapati’s favourite offering. The day 
is kept as a fast day and women particularly those who are barren 
worship the grass by dropping water, flowers, katku and rice 
on it. Kanbi women do not cut grass or any other vegetable 
that day. Bhdgvat saptah (seven days recital) is observed for 
the seven days following the athem. 


The fifteen days of the second ‘or the dark half of Bhddaravo 
is sacred to the spirits of all dead ancestors and are called 
Pitra paksa (the spirit’s fortnight). In the name of each ancestor, 
whether man or woman, sapinda sraddha is performed on the day 
corresponding to the fithi (day) of death. Yearly obsequial rites 
in honour of unwidowed mother are performed on the ninth 
day, known as dosioni-nom or sakhe-nom and those for all dead 
children on the thirteenth day, known as balabholini terds. And 
on the fifteenth day there is sarvapitriamavasyd for any ancestors 
whose worship may have been left out. When the rite is over, 
a dish of khir, rotalo and saltless bhat is left on an undisturbed 
spot like the roof of the house for the crows to feed on, and a 
rich dinner with sweet dishes is served to Brahmins, relations 
and friends. 


The full-moon day of Aso is kept as a holiday by high 
caste Hindus and is known as mdénekatheri or sarada or kojagari 
piinam. That day supper is taken in open moonlight and 
as the rice crop is reaped before this time, pounded 
rice and milk, after they are offered to the moon, form the chief 
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articles of the supper. The moon is the nearest to the earth that 
night and the moonlight is peculiarly cool and refreshing, If a rain- 
drop on this night falls into the mouth of an oyster it is believed 
to turn into a pearl and hence the day is called = mdnekathari 


The  nortd or navardtri (festival of nine nights) which 
begins from the first day of Aso is sacred to devi the goddess, 
whose ten manifestations and several exploits are described 
in the devi mahdtmya of markandeya purdna. It extends over 
nine nights and is immediately followed by the dagerd so called 
from dasa, ten and ahars, day. Some consider dagerd, a 
ten-day festival in honour of the goddess Durga and call 
it Durgotsava. On the first day is performed the ceremony 
of ghatasthdpand, the invocation of the goddess to be present 
in the zhata. The goddess is ‘invited’ with due acts of worship 
to occupy her temple and is daily worshipped for nine days, 
Throughout the period a Brahmin priest reads Sapta‘-"i hymns 
in praise of the goddess. An carthen vessel, pierced with n. merous 
holes, and containing a light, is placed near the trident. A lamp, 
fed with ghee and placed upon_a. stand is kept burning night 
and day before the goddess during the nine days of nortd. 


People who cannot afford to instal the goddess in their 
homes go and worship it in the houses of their friends and receive 
auspicious marks and sweetmeats. 


In the evening unmarried girls, carrying garbo (pierced 
earthen pots with lights burning in them), go round and sing 
in their neighbour’s houses and in return beg oil for their 
lamps, and a pice. Sometimes, in booths (garbis) specially 
erected and decorated for the festival at corners of the main streets 
of the town, a divadu (tall lamp) is installed in the name of the 
goddess and kept burning. Different parties go round the town 
visiting the garbis and walk or dance round or before the divai/u 
clapping their hands and singing songs. 


On the ninth day of the festival the homa sacrifice is performed 
in the principal temple of the town and in those houses where the 
goddess has been installed. A naivedya (food offering) consisting of 
a special dish made of rice, milk and sugar and another of nine 
kinds of vegetable cooked together is prepared, offered to the 
goddess, and then freely distributed and eaten by the worshippers. 


The day immediately succeeding the norta is daserd a 
festival which commemorates the destruction by Rama of Ravana 
the giant-king of Lanka (Ceylon), and the entrance of the Pandavas 
into Virdtanagar after defeating the Kauravis-events described in 
the two great epic poems of the Hindus, On the morning of 
the Dasera day many Hindus take an early bath and worship 
their religious books (granths) and household gods and in the 
afternoon they don holiday attire and visit the temple. 


The daserdi day is considered highly auspicious for the under 
taking of any new work or business. 
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punam or the pcearl-making full-moon. People enjoy the night 
by holding singing parties, playing at dtyapdtya or dancing the 
garba. 


The divali festival marks an important holiday celebration 
of the Hindus. It lasts from the 13th day of the second half of 
Agvina to the 2nd of Kartik. According to the sdstras Divali 
holdiays consist of three days namely the 13th, 14th and 15th 
of the second half of Agvina but by custom the two succeeding 
days namely balipratipada and yamadvitiya get added to them 
making the whole a five days festivity each day having its sepa- 
rate significance. 


The first day ofthe festival whichfallson Aso vad 13this 
known as dhanaterasa. In the morning after ablutions the house- 
holder carefully cleanses a few silver coins, places them on 
a low wooden stool and worships them with full sixteen acts 
of worship. Shepherds, cowherds, and others, on this day adorn 
the animals they tend andywvorship them. Fishermen in like 
manner colour and worship their nets..In the evening the people 
of the town or village assemble outside the gate to see the 
cowherds drive their flocks and cattle from the fields at ful) 
gallop. Houses are illuminated in the evening with kodiyd 
(earthen lamps) lighted in rows all about the house. 


The next day i. e. the Aso vad 14th known as kali vahi-pijan. 
is dedicated to the worship of Hanuman and the night is 
considered as a favourable time for the practice of magical 
rites. Baths are taken before sunrise, to mark the death 
of the demon Narakdsur at the hands of Visnu. The illumina- 
tion is repeated this night also. 


On the 30th or last day of the month which is also last day 
of the Sarhvat year, merchants hold a great pitja known as Laxmi: 
pijan or vahi-pujan. Bankers and merchants spend the last four 
days of the Hindu year in settling their affairs and 
while the old accounts are being balanced, a set of new books 
has been bought, and after four o’clock inthe afternoon of the 
last day of the year, Brahman priests are asked to the office 
where the banker, the clerks, and many of his friends meet to 
worship the books. The ceremony is called vahi-piijan (book- 
worship). The new books are piled on a wooden stool generally 
in front of Laksmi, the goddess of weath, lighted lamps are placed 
round them, and flowers are strewn on the books. The priest 
repeats a prayer for the favour of the goddess on the next year’s 
business, and dipping his fingers in saffron or kanki, makes a 
round mark on the first page of each book. The worship comes 
to a close by writing on the wall of the room auspicious words 
like Sri ganesayanamah, ‘Salutation to the great Ganeéa. 
Presents are distributed to Brahmanas and gifts made to 
dependents and friends. 
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A number of forms of physical activity such as games, 
sports and amusements are traditionally known to the people. 
Of these, those that are in practice for a long time in the 
region are mentioned below, with a brief description of their 
distinctive characteristics. 


In the early play activities of children could be marked a 
number of games of the ‘imitative’ or “make-believe” type, 
wherein various roles like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine, 
driver, music-player, and palanquin-bearer are enacted with 
fidelity to real life. Ghoda-ghoda (horse), gadi-gadi (cart), 
ag-gadi (railway), palkhi (palanquin) are games of the sort 
played with no set rules but with a good team spirit, every 
player having a part to perform. Ghar-ghar is the game of 
house-keeping often played enthusiastically by girls with 
secondary roles given to boys. ‘“Doll’s marriage” dhinglina 
-lagan may form a part of ghar-ghar or be played as a game 
by itself when planned on a grand scale. Cakkar ghumar is 
a game of whirls which children in imitation of each other 
start playing by going round and round oneself till the 
quaint sensation of giddiness sets in, 


In games of more or less organised types, the method 
of ‘counting out’? pakawu and choosing players is by itself 
an interesting process. One player in the group, generally the 
leader, does the ‘“‘counting out,” He repeats a rhyme or jingle- 
touches one player on the chest or head for each accent of 
the “formula,” always beginning from himself and than tou- 
ching the one on the left and so on all around the group in 
a regular order. The player on whom falls the last account 
is “out”, that is, he is eliminated from succeeding counts. The 
procedure is repeated until one player is left out, who beco- 
mes the “It.” The toss-up or /ili-suki (wet and dry) is a very 
simple and well-known method of deciding the ‘‘it’. Another 
method is as follows. Out of the group of players three at a 
time simultaneously raise their hands and Jet fall their palms 
in a clap. The one who joins his palms unlike the rest is 
replaced by another player. This is repeated till the “it”? is 
decided. 


Pakad dév. (ordinary tag).—The player scatter over the 
playing area and one player chosen as the “‘it’’ chases the rest in 
an attempt to touch one. Any player tagged by the “‘it’” becomes 
“it” and the old “it” joins the runners. The players add to 
the zest of the game by venturing as close as possible to the 
“it” and taunting him with their proximity and suddenly dodging 
away. A number of variations occur in the tag-games. 


Chhapé-tali is a tag game with the restriction that the 
“it” cannot touch any player that squats and the player who 
squats cannot get up unless touched by some other player 
who is on his feet. 
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Andhdali-ddév (blind man’s bluff). One player is chosen to 
be blindfolded and stands in the centre. Others circle round him. 
The blind man tries to catch any, and when a player is caught 
the turn is on him. 


Santd-kukdi (ide and seck).—-There must be some hiding 
places in the playing area. The “it” is chosen and he is blind- 
folded. The players run and hide, one of them signals with 
a shout to say that they are all hidden. On this, the “it” unfolds 
his eyes and starts searching the hidden players who rush to the 
spot and touch an object previously agreed on before the “‘it” 
can touch them. The player touched by the “it” before he 
touches the object becomes the next “‘it”. 


Vagha-hakari (the tiger and the goat).—All players but one 
become goats and file behind the leader who becomes the bhérvdd 
(shepherd). Each player holds the one in front by the waist, 
The extra player, who is vaghd (tiger), moves from side to side in 
front of the shepherd and tries to touch any one of the goats, 
the shepherd protecting them by, moving himself as the tiger 
moves. The goat touched by the tiger becomes the new tiger 
and the old one joins the goats. 


Topi-dav.—Players sit in a circle facing in, and the “‘it’* runs 
round the circule with a kordd (knotted kerchief) or a cap which 
he places unnoticed behind one of the players. {ff the player 
is alert, he immediately picks up the cap or kordd and becomes 
the “it and runs round the circle to place the cap or kordd 
behind some other player. If the “it completes one round and 
reaches behind the player without the latter noticing the cap or 
korda he picks up the cap or/kordé and with it beats and chases 
the player till he takes one round and resumes his seat. In that 
case. the same “it”? continues to run round and keep the cap 
or kordad behind some other player. 


Chhuti-dadi or mar-dadi.—A_ soft ball either of rags or 
rubber is tossed up in the air for all to catch and the player who 
succeeds tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries 
to dodge. The game can continue indefinitely, the players running 
about either to get the ball or to avoid being hit by it. 


Dahi-no-ghodo is a tag game played like chhapatali. 
The ‘‘it’ closes his eyes and hides his face in the lap of 
another player while the other players hide themselves. This 
player then says, ‘‘dahi-no-ghodo, ramto-jamto, pani-pito, 
chhutto.” The “it” then tries to seek out the hidden players 
and ties to tag one of them. The one who is tagged first 
becomes the new “it” and the game continues. 


Lakade ki dhum dhum--n this game the players 
except the “‘it” stand touching a wooden post or pillar. Each 
player may find one post or pillar for himself or more than one 
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player may touch a wooden post. They go on running and 
exchanging places shouting ‘lakde ki dham dham dhedia. 
The “it” tries to tag any player who is not touching any wooden 
post. If the “it” succeeds in tagging him before he touches a 
wooden post the tagged player becomes the new “it”? and 
the game continues. 


Alak calénu.—This is a game played:by girls. Four girls 
stand in four corners in an enclosed space. The fifth girl who 
acts as the “‘It’’ goes to each of the girls standing in the corners 
and enquires whether she is welcome in her corner. The girl so 
requested points out some other corner and says, “‘bai pele gher 
bhanu’. Thereupon the “it” runs to the corner pointed out. 
In the meantime the other girls try to exchange their corners. 
The “it” tries to tag one of the girls while they are exchanging 
corners. The girl tagged before reaching a corner becomes the 
new “‘it’’. 


Many variations of the tag-games are now played in 
schools. Tag-yames are very--popular among small children 
(both boys and girls). 


Rope skipping.—This is an activity usually indulged in by 
girls. A girl holds a small rope in front of her body holding the 
two ends one in each hand. While the girl skips she tries to pass 
the rope in a circular fashion round the body first passing it in 
front, underneath both the feet, and then pulling it backwards 
and overhead and then bringing it once again in front. The 
movements of the feet and the rope are continuous and the game 
lasts so Jong as there is synchronism in the movements of the rope 
and the feet. The game involves great skill and muscle co-ordi- 
nation. There are many variations of this game. 


Nisarni or sidi—(ladder or “hop scotch’’).—Games of 
hopping and jumping through a diagram and playing a stone 
or puck throughit are pretty universal. The diagram which 
is out lined with a chalk on a pavement or with a stick on the 
ground differs regionally. The traditional game is played with 
a thikari (flat stone). The play consists of hopping or jumping into 
different sections of the diagrams and out again in a prescribed 
manner and order, with or without playing a stone (puck). In 
all hopping games it is a miss to change the hopping foot. 


Chanda-Poli.—This game is meant for very small children. 
The mother or the elderly sister holds one palm of the child 
and circles her index-finger over it saying ‘chanda-poli ghima 
boli, sau chhokra-ne kakdokori mari-te-Ben-ne, ghima boli, 
akhi-poli, appa.’ She then carries the palm of the child to 
its mouth and the game is repeated. 


Gaya-gaya.—I\t is a game meant for very small children. 
The mother or the elderly sister holds each» finger of the 
child in turn, and says, ‘‘this is my gaya; this is brother's 
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gaya, this is sister’s gaya’’; and finally she asks, ‘where is 
the calf,” and points at the child. Small children enjoy such 
games very much and they are repeated again and again. 


Minda cokdi.—Of the sedentary games played by children- 
one known as mindd-cokdi (naughts and crosses) is very popular. 
Two contesting players take turns in making a naught or a cross 
in one of the nine places provided by the diagram, the object 
being to get the three naughts or three crosses in a row. This 
row may be either vertical, horizontal or diagonal. Scoer is 
kept of the games won by each player and of draws. 


Kukdi dav (pebble toss).—This is a sedentary game girls 
are much fond of playing at. Round pebbles or stones, or 
tamarind seeds from five to any convenient odd number are 
selected and scattered upon the ground by a single movement 
of the right hand. Of the scattered pebbles, one is selected for 
tossing. After tossing one pebble, while it is in the air, one of the 
others is packed up and held in the palm of the hand, and the 
tossed one is caught in the same hand. Ina similar way, pebbles 
are picked up by twos, thtees, fours and so on till all are picked 
upall at once. The further skill lies in making various movements 
of the hands while the tossed up pebble is inthe air. This requires 
great co-ordination of the hand and eye movements. An usual 
variant in the game is to hold the pebbles in the hand, toss them 
all and catch as many as possible of the pebbles on the back of 
the hands, again toss the pebbles from the back of the hand and 
catch all in the palm. If any are dropped it is a miss and the 
turn is lost, 


A number of major games, both of Western and Indian types, 
are played by the people. Characteristically, Indian major games 
require small playing area and practically no equipment. Of 
the Indian major games, the well-known are (1) hu-ti-ti, (2) 
kho-kho, (3) circle kho-kho, (4) langadi, (5) atd-patd (6) 
gilli-danda and (7) sat thikri.* 


Hu-tu-tii is an outdoor game contested by two teams of 
nine players each, within arectangular field of 40’ x 30’ divided 
by a central line into two equal halves. [Eight feet away from 
the central line on both its sides are two parallel lines or baulk 
lines crossing the entire width of the field. Two lobbies each 
3’ wide run along with lengthwise sides. 


Each team alternately sends a raider into the opponents’ 
court to tag or touch the antis (opposite players). The game 
starts with the raider crossing the central line to enter the oppo- 
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nents (antis) court, giving out a continuous “hu-té-r1i without 














*These games used to be played popularly but irregularly all over the country, 
Standardised forms were given to them by institutions like the Gujarat Vyayam, 
Pracharak Mandal, which have been adopted in the descriptions, 
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taking fresh breath. He tries to tag as many of the antis he 
could without losing breath in the opponents’ court. The 
antis struggle to detain the raider until he loses breath while 
he is in their court. If they succeed, the raider is out, but if 
the raider successfully struggles his way to his court without 
losing breath, all the antis that were in touch with him during 
the struggle are put out. 


Kho-kho is a game of chase played between two contesting 
teams, each of the nine players. There is a rectangular play 
field of 101’ x5l’ with a centrally located lengthwise strip of 
81?x1’ with two wooden posts, each four feet high, fixed at 
two ends. By toss the teams decide to be the chasers or the 
runners. Eight of the chasers sit in a row on the mid-strip 
between the posts equidistantly and with no consecutive of them 
facing the same direction ; the ninth player is an active chaser. 
At a time three runners get into the fair field to play, and when 
they are out the next group of three immediately enters the 
field. The active chascr moves from post to post along with the 
lengthwise strip in chase of the. runner whom he tries to tag. 
While chasing he can give-a kho-signal by a touch of hand on 
the backside of any of the sitting chaser and make the latter 
an active chaser and himself sit in the latter’s place. If khos 
are given in a quick succession it becomes difficult for a runner 
to escape being tagged. A tagged runner is out. 


Langadi.—For a long time this game was being played by 
boys and girls like an ordinary tag-game, only with the change 
that the ‘it’? instead of running used to hop while tagging 
the other players. Gujrat Vyaym Pracharak Mandal, Ahmedabad, 
framed rules and regulations for the game and gave ita 
standardised form.Two contesting teams, each of nine players, by 
toss decide who are to be the defenders or the attackers. The 
game is played in a circular field of 15 to 20 feet in radius accord- 
ing to the age or height of the players. One player from the 
attacking side enters the field hopping through a marked en- 
trance and tries to touch and put out the defenders who run 
or dodge within the boundary. Only three defenders enter 
the field at a time. The hopping chaser must not, while in the 
field, touch the ground with any part of the body other than 
the hopping foot. The game consists of two innings on each 
side and each inning is of seven minutes’ duration. 


Gilli-dindad.— The players are divided into two teams of 
nine each. The players in one of the teams scatter over the 
large playing field 650 ft. by 450 ft. The choice of play or field 
is decided by a toss. A danda of solid wood 2 ft. 3 inches long 
and a gilli of the same wood 2 to 3 inches thick and tapering 
at both ends are used in the play. The fielders stand in front 
of the bagi (a small pit dug in the ground) and one of the players 
pitches the gilli kept horizontally over the bagi with the help 
of the ddnida. The player is out if the gilli is (i) caught off 
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(ii) if the gilli thrown by the fielder, strikes danda placed 
horizontally on the bagi or (iii) if any one from the fielding side 
is able to jump the distance between the pitching place of the 
gilli and the bagi. If the player is not out under those condi- 
tions he is allowed to hit the gilli three times with the danda 
after making it rise by hitting it at either end in any direction. 
Points are scored by claiming the distance covered by 3 strikes 
to be equal to a number of ddndas. If the distance claimed 
is agreed upon by the fielders the player continues to play. If 
it is challenged and distance falls short of the claim made, the 
player is out. The side scoring the agreed number of points 
first is declared winner. The losers have to pay a penalty. 
Three chosen players from the winning side strike the gilli 
three times in all and this distance should be covered by 
fielders by hopping. 


There are several variations of this game. 


Ata-pata is a game of feints played between two teams, 
each of nine players. The play field consists of eight breadth- 
wise strips known as péfis (trenches), each 23 feet 1 inch long 
and 13 inches wide, and laid out one after another equidistantly 
at 11 feet. The first pati is called the kapal pati and last one the 
lopa pati. A sur pati (central trench), 89 feet 1 inch long and 
13 inches wide intersects the eight pdatis in the middle to form 
on both its sides fourteen cauks (squares). The space between 
two consecutive pafis is called kondi. The game begins with 
the “attackers” who first stand outside the court near the kapal 
pati trying to dodge and slip through the kondis by crossing 
the pdtis without getting tagged by the defenders who move 
to and from each of his designated pati. If any of the attackers 
successfully crosses all the pdatis from the kapdl pati to lona 
patiand makes a return trip from the lonapafi to cross the kapal 
ndti a lona (game) is scored and the game starts afresh. This 
way they proceed till the time of seven minutes is over. Then 
the defenders become the attackers. 


Sat-thikries is a game contested between two teams of 
players, attackers and fielders-the one trying to knock from 
a distance a pile of thikries (seven conically arranged 
tile-pieces ), by an overhead throw of a soft ball and the 
others urying to catch the bail in fiy cither direct or after the 
first bounce, Points are scored according to the success of 
knocking the thikries and fielding the ball. 


Dances.—Various types of dancing activities, generally of 
the nature of folk-dances, are current among the people. 
Some of these dances are connected with the magico-religious 
belief of a particular section or sect, and as such they are 
not universal. Some devotional dances are given only by 
professionals while a few are danced for the mere joy of 
rhythmic movement. 
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Rain-dance (mehulias).—This form of dance is found 
among sections of backward communities. At the beginning 
of the rainy season children tie twigs of nim to their person and 
with an earthen pot go dancing from house to house. They 
sing songs invoking the god of rains ‘Indra’ to send rains to 
the earth so that small insects and animals may not die of thirst. 
They are given some corn and water is poured on them. 
They proceed to the outskirts of the village, break the 
earthen pot and return. The dance is played at the beginning 
of the rainy season. 


Garba-dance.—Garbas are played universally by women 
and young girls all over the district. The dance is performed 
to the accompaniment of music (instrumental or vocal). 16 
or 32 girls move round in circle formation and sing the gerba 


song keeping time with rhythmic claps of handsand stamping of foot. 


In the course of the movements various formations in pairs 
and in groups of four are skilfully made and they are particu- 
larly seen during important celebrations. Sometimes fipris 
(sticks) are used in the garbd....Each girl takes a pair of tipris 
Striking alternately on the right and the left and also adjacent 
partners striking each other’s tipris. There are many varitics 
of the garbd dance. Garbas are usually played during Nay- 
Ratra (i.e. the first nine days of the month of Ashvin) and 
saradotsava (i.¢., 15th day of the month of Asvin). 'Garbas 
are also played during gauri-pujan i.e., in the month of Ashad. 


Now-a-days in many entertainment programmes given by 
girls one of the items is a garba-dance. The professional stage 
and the cinema-film have to some extent tended to affect the 
old technique of this popular recreation. 


Garbi.—This type of folk-dance is very popular among men- 
folk just as garba is popular with women folk, The movements 
of the ‘garbi’ are similar to the garba and so are its formations. 
garbi, however, is more vigorous and has a quiker rhythum 
as compared with the ‘garbd’. 


Ras.—.This is a variation of the garba dance and is played 
by both men and women. Half the numbermen are dressed 
up as gops and half-women as gopis. A small girl or boy is 
dressed up like Lord shri krishna and stands in the centre 
of the circle with make-believe imitation of playing a flute. 
The players move round the circle in pairs (one gop one gopi) 
with tipris in rhythmic movements, the partners striking alter- 
nately their own tipris and those of their partners. Different 
dance-steps and formations are used to the accompaniment 
of music-instrumental and vocal. This form of dance is sup- 
posed to have been invented by lord shri krishna’ during the 
days of his early childhood in the forest of Brindaban. There 
are several variations of Ras. 
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CHAPTER 3. Gheria-dance:—This is a form of dance indulged in 
The People and by men-folk of halpatis during nav-ratra, i. e. the 
their Culture, first mine days of the month of Asvin. They move 

DANCES round in streets in big cities and falias in villages 


Shreandante: in small groups. Men dress up as women and tie tiny 


bells round their waists. One of them called the ‘Cat’ is 
gaudily dressed up with soot applied to the face and body. 
The cat indulges in all sorts of childish pranks while others in 
the dance group dance and sing using fipris. They go on begging 
from street to street collecting alms. 


Dobra-dance. Dobra-dance:—This is a form of dance indulged in 
by Chodhras in Mandvi taluka in Surat district. Both 
men and women participate actively in this dance. A 
huge muscial organ resembling a huge pipe (the-dobrd) 
is played by one man standing in the centre of the circle. 
Men move round on the outside of the circle holding each, 
other’s waist and executing rhythmic foot-steps. Women also 
move round inside the circle in a similar fashion while the Dobra 
plays its stimulating music...A.set music pattern is sung in 
chorus by the dancers during ‘the dance. 


Pre ee The formations used in this dance are many and varied. 

: They include the circular formations as observed in fipri 

and goph, and other formations like marching in a 

line in twos, in fours, and then forming different circles 

going again in a ling. This dance admits a variety 

of vigorous movements. skipping, stepping, squatting, 

bending, hopping, throwing the head up etc. The /ezim itself 

supplies the necessary rhythmical music which is often supple- 

mented by beats of halgi or dhol (drum) and every movement of 

the dance is performed in unison) with the perfectly synchr- 

onised strokes of the /ezim and drum beats. The swinging of 

Jezim is done in four or eight counts. The four-count move 

does not admit the overhead stroke of the /ezim which the 
eight-count one does adding more grace. 


; Tipri and goph, are indigenous folk dances known and 
Tipri and Goph —_»ractised almost all over India. To some extent they are now 
receiving a new impetus as a part of physical education for boys 
and girls in primary and secondary schools. The 7ipris are two taper- 

ing pieces of wood varying in size from 1 1/2’ to 2’. They may have 

a bunch of tiny bells fixed at the ends to add a jingle to the 

sound of the stroke. Gophs are strips of cloth attached to a pole 

or a suspended disc. The tipris are held in the hands by their 

thicker ends by the player. There are generally four or eight 

pairs participating in the dance. An orchestral accompaniment 

(tabla and harmonium) inspires the dancers to keep better 

time and adds to the grace of the performance. The dancers 

stand in a circle in pairs., the two in the pair facing each other. 

The ripri dance could be played without the goph, there being no 

material difference in the movements and formation. But the 

addition! of goph held in the left hand by each dancer adds to 
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the spectacular effect of the dance. With the progress of the dancing 
steps in one direction, different patterns get woven out of the 
goph strips which, when the steps are retraced, get unwoven. 
The dancers dance in various formations, some of which can clearly 
be discerned in various patterns of the goph when it is properly 
executed. The movements do not vary to a great extent in the 
different formations. The participants have to strike the tipris 
in unison with the beat of the tabla (drum) and move gracefully 
and promptly in various steps. Generally tiny bells are tied to 
the feet and wrong timing, if not wrong step, in sure to break 
the harmony of the dance. 


The phudadi is usually played by girls in pairs. Two girls 
stand facing each other, keep their feet together with a distance 
of two or three inches between the toes, crass arms, keep them 
straight and hold each other’s hands, balance the body back- 
ward, and each time, stepping the right foot a few inches to the 
right and sliding the left along with it, start in anti-clockwise 
movement. As the foot work quickens, the movement gathers in 
tempo till the dancers get swung in a whirl. The dancers sing 
out recriminatory couplets and blow rythmic breathing sounds 
with the mouth known as pakva to keep time and add zest to 
the dance. 


There are various types of phudadis. Ekahath-ni phudadi is 
danced while holding only the right hands, the left hands kept 
resting on the hips. In lolana phudadi the players bend the legs 
and hold the great toes and then start rolling on the back and 
then sit. In bhoin phudadi the dancers start with full squatting 
position and arms resting on the knees, and then scrap the feet 
alternately in oblique kicks balancing the steps with backward 
and forward movements of the arms. 


Akhddas or talims (Indian gymnasiums) have been of old 
thelocal centres of disseminating traditional knowledge of 
various forms of trained physcial activities and culture in the 
younger generation. They ate conducted by uastads or gurus 
(trainer-gymnasts) who are much respected by their disciples. 
An Akhoda is often regulated by certain ceremonials, 
observed with the most scrupulous ctiquette. In villages, 
the Hanuman temple serves the purpose of the gymnasium. A 
well-equipped adkhdda may have a building of its own. In its 
necessary paraphernalia could be included an ‘akhada’ (wrestling 
pit), a malkhamb (wrestler’s post), some jod-jodis (Indian clubs), 
hand rests, heavy stone balls and equipments for such physcial 
games as Jezirn, lak di, baneti, dandpattd, etc., anda picture frame 
or an idol of Hanuman the god of strength. Dandas and baithakas 
are the common modes of exercise followed almost religiously 
by Indian gymnasts and wrestlers with a view to developing 
big muscles and general strength. The first is essentially an 
elbowbent and a dipping exercise of the arms and the second is 
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knee-bent effected by squatting and standing. Kusti (wrestling), 
at which Indians exhibit great skill and activity, has four traditi- 
onal schools known according to the nature of the holds used by 
the wrestler to defeat his opponent. In the Bheemseni a high 
degree of strength is required for the hold while the hanumanti 
emphasises the specialised skill in it. The jambawanti was a 
perfect technique of interlocks and in the jarasandhi holds grave 
injuries such as dislocation of fracture etc., are aimed at. The jod- 
jodi or mudgul and the /ezim exercises are practised to develop 
the strength of arms and shoulders. Malkhamba exercises which 
have now developed into a specialised art were in their orgin 
meant to train the wrestler in agility, balance and firm grip of 
hands and legs. 


The backward classes in the district consist of three 
distinct groups-(i) the scheduled castes or Aarijans, (2) the 
scheduled tribes, and (3) the other (unscheduled) backward 
classes. 


The scheduled castes comprise|those formerly labelled as 
untouchables. The Indian Constitution of 1950 has abolished 
untouchability in all its forms. Several state gorvenment have also 
passed enactments whereby these communties can no more be 
refused entry in temples open to other Hindus, and discriminated 
against in hotels and eating houses. 


The scheduled tribes are the adivasis, or aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. Because of the close contact of centuries with the caste 
Hindus, the animistic religion of these people has taken over so 
many features of Hinduism. Though no stigma of untouchability 
has applied to them they were;and are economically and education- 
ally backward. 


The unscheduled backward classes, which are known as the 
other backward classes in Gujarat state, consist of those 
castes which though neither scheduled caste nor scheduled 
tribes have remained economically and educationally backward. 


The population of the backward classes in Surat district which 
in 1951 was enumerated for the scheduled castes and Scheduled 
Tribes only, was 9,72,691 or 53.2 per cent of the total population. 
Of these the scheduled castes which consisted of communities 
known as depressed classes such as bhangis, khdlpd, nadia, 
vansphoda, etc. numbered 1,18,286 (m.55,604, £62,684); of which 
1,00,474 (m. 46,278,; f. 54,196) lived in the rural area, and 
17,812, (m. 9,326; f. 8,486) lived in the urban area. 


The scheduled tribes are mainly the primitive and forest 
tribes known as adivasis or raniparaj. In this district they are 
bhills, chodhrds, dhodias, dublas, gamits, kathodias, konknas, 
kolis (dhor), naikas, vasavas, and vértis, with a total populations 
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of 8,54,405 (m, 4,27,158, f-4,27,247,) persons, 8,11,622, (m, 
4,05,542, f 4,06,080) being in the rural area and 42,783 (m. 
21,616,; f 21,167) in the urban area. 


In the following pages are described in some detail the customs 
and manners of the bhangio, the mahyavanshi, the Nadia, the 
rohit and the vitholia from the scheduled castes, and the 
chodhra, the Dhodid, and the dubla from the scheduled tribes. 


In the Gujarat State the term bhangi has become a synonym 
for scavenger and is applied to any one engaged in that work. 
The community of bhangias, therefore, consists of several 
endogamous divisions such as (1) gujarati, (2) saurastri; (3) 
lalbegi (migrated from Rajasthan ) (4) paradeshi (migrated from 
Uttar Pradesh); (5) kerar (coming from Mysore); (6) malkana 
bhangi; and (7) sheikh bhangi The Surat bhangis as indi- 
genous to Gujarat are known as olgand or rukhi (sanskrit for 
Risi or sage), numbering 1964 (m. 1007; f 957) in Surat 
district (1941).* 


Bhangias speak Gujarati, and understand Urdu. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling and have their headman 
called patel or mukhi and panch (elders) to settle social disputes. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by forbidding the offenders 
the use of water and fire, and the offenders are readmitted into 
caste on paying a fine. Jn Gujarat, though Bhangias are 
held to be low and unclean, ihey are viewed with kindly 
feelings. To mect the basket-weaving Bhangia is lucky and the 
Bhangia’s blessing is valued, They respect god Rampir as well as 
goddesses Kalka and Amba. Many are the followers of Kabir, 
Ramanand and Nanak. Some are_/dlbegis, that is, disciples of the 
Musalman saint Lalbeg. 


Chatti is observed on the sixth day or earlier after the birth of 
a child. On that day, rahi randalai is represented by a circle 
drawn with kunku at the site of the child birth or by small 
heaps of grains and worshipped. The child is named on the day 
and its mother goes to a river or a well or usual water source 
bows to it and fetches water from it. 


The offer of marriage comes from the bridge’s or bridegroom’s 
father, and the proposals are carried through an intermediary 
known as panchatia or bhanjgadia . A family elder (husband of the 


bride’s elder sister) or a Garo da Brahman officiates at the ceremony. 


Marriage in the same family (surname) or with nearest kin 
including mother’s brother’s, mother’s sister’s, father’s sister’s, 
or sister’s daughter is not allowed. The custom of paying dejf 


(bride-price) is current, the amount varying from Rs. 100 to 300. 





* The latest community wise census figures are available for 1941 only. 


t The paying of dej (or any other monetary consideration) is now prohibited 
by an act of the Central Legislature. 
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Prior to the marriage day, the persons of the bride and bride- 
groom are besmeared with pithi (turmeric powder), the women 
singing and making metry. The marriage pandal with one of its 
posts of khijadi is constructed. On the marriage day, at the 
entrance of the marriage pandal, the bridegroom is received by 
the bride’s mother who touches him with a bundle consisting of 
toy pestle, arrow-head, churning rod, etc. The boy and the girl 
arethen seated in the chori (central square) of the marriage 
pandal, facing each other, and between them a homa fire is lighted. 
The person who presides over the ceremony throws rice grains 
over the couple, places the bride’s hands into the bridegroom’s 
hands, ties into a knot the ends of the garments of the couple 
and the couple make five rounds round the homa fire. The couple 
then feed each other with kansdr. The tying of the knot is the 
binding portion of the ceremony. Later on the bride wears bangles 
made of ivory as an emblem of ‘marriage. 


They allow divorce as well as widow remarriage. A widow may 
marry a younger brother or any other member of her deceased 
husband’s family if she chooses to. do so. There are no rites in 
widow marriage. A bachelor can marry.a widow. 


They bury their dead. On way to the burial ground at visdvd, 
the chief mourner keeps a ladu(sweet-ball) and a coin, and in the 
burial ground, a tulasi leaf on the lips of the deceased. Thereafter 
the deceased is lowered into the grave and buried in a sleeping 
posture with its face facing the heaven. When the grave is 
filled up, the chief mourner moves round it four times with a 
holed earthern pot of water and at the fifth round crashes 
it and shouts ababbd. On returning home, after a plunge into 
water, the mourners eat a morsel of food and spit it. Later, on the 
third day, the chief mourner goes to the burial ground and keeps 
near the grave a lddu and an earthen pot of water. This is repeated 
again on the twefth day, and some families bring twelve earthen 
pots of water at the site where the deceased had breathed his last. 
This done, the chief mourner winds thread round the pots and 
worships a ball of dough in the name of the deceased. There- 
upon, everything is collected and placed at the village boundary. 


Bhangis stand very low in the Hindu social scale associated 
as they are with the lowly work of carrying night-soil. Their heredi- 
tary occupation in villages is sweeping, basket-making and dragg- 
ing away dead dogs and other animals except cattle. In towns their 
lot is to clean roads and latrines. In fact scavenging has become 
their monopoly, and in that capacity both male and females 
get ready employment in panchayats and municipalities. But in 
villages to augment the insufficient income from the small patches 
of land they possess they have to sweep, beg and supply baskets 
to agriculturists in return of grain or cash. Many have migrated 
to towns and cilies in search of scavenging. There, because 
of ignorance and spendthrift habits they run into heavy 
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indebtedness. They have remaind very backward in education. 
One of the reason why bhangi children cannot take the 
advantage of educational facilities is that they have to look 
after the youngsters, both the parents being out for work. 


Mahyavanshis, numbering 21,127 (m. 9,381 f. 11,746) in Surat 
district (1941), now prefer to be known as ‘the descendents of 
Mahya* (sage) as the name suggests, than as the Dhedas, a 
derogatory term used in the past. Where they follow weaving as 
their main occupation, they are called vankars. Of the several 
endogamous divisions among the community those of Surat are 
known as surtis. They have no subdivisions, but a recent section 
consisting of religious devotees has started styling itself ‘Nava’ 
(new). Except that they are darker, the mahyavanshis in complexion 
and figure, are much like kolis and kanbis. The men shave the 
head, leaving a tuft of hair on the top, and wear a thin 
moustache. Some, particularly the surtis, wear a heavy 
moustache and whiskers, and arrange the hair of the head in 
European fashion. The bulk of the men are ill-clad, a few better- 
off wearing items of European dress. A well-to-do mahayavanshi 
woman wears a full robe-and a bodice equalling in fineness and 
price with those worn by high caste Hindus. They speak corrupt 
Gujarati. 


Various surnames, exogamons in nature, are current among the 
community of which some are; dcharya, bava, bheravia, chauhan, 
dholakia, gosai, mahant, rana, yaghela, etc. Their social 
organisation headed bya patel formerly called mehtar, now 
functions but loosley. They observe festivals and respect 
gods and goddesses as all other Hindus. 


They observe chatti on the sixth day in case of a male child 
and on the fourth day in case of a female child. On this day, 
in some places, small heaps of rice grains are placed under a rafter 
of the house and near an iron rod placed on pip/d leaves, and the 
rod as well as heaps are worshipped in the name of the goddess, 


Marriages are celebrated in the usual manner current among 
other scheduled castes in the district. At the time of marriage, 
the bride and the bridegroom sit near each other and a garoda 
priest who presides over the ceremony throws rice-grains over the 
couple, places. the bride’s hands into the bridegroom’s hands, 
tics into a knot the ends of the garments of the couple and asks 
the couple to move five times round the Aoma fire kindled by him. 
Later the bride wears bangles of elephant tusk as emblem of 
marriage. 


Divorce as well as widow marriage are allowed. The widow- 
marriage is performed at night at the woman’s place. 


*Mahya, as a legend says, offered himself as a victim to stop the leakage of water 
from great Sahasrarjuna Tank built by King Sidhartha of Patan. 
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The dead are either buried or cremated in the usual way 
followed by other scheduled castes in the district. On the third 
day, the chief mourner visits the cremation ground, collects 
ashes into a heap and keeps an earthen pot of water above it, 
with a ldédu over its mouth. On the twelfth day, or later, funeral 
rites are observed and a garoda priest is invited to conduct the 
rites. Twelve earthen pots and two earthen pots called karoda 
are brought and placed under a cot, which is covered with a cloth. 
The chief mourner worships the cot and the pots in the name of 
the deceased as per instructions of the priest. He also worships a 
ball of cooked rice in the name of the deceased and divides it into 
four portions. Thereafter, it is immersed in river or tank water. 


The hereditary occupation of the mahyavanshis is village 
service including skinning of dead animals and weaving of 
coarse cloth. These occupations are still followed by more than 
75 per cent of the community. Among agriculturists in the 
community more than 60 per cent are labourers, while the per- 
centage of landholders is 20. The latter include the holders 
of pasayata lands granted to the community for village service. 
This community is exploiting alk possible avenues of maintenance 
and some persons from it are found working as butlers and 
drivers in Bombay, as labourers in weaving mills, as tailors, and 
hotelkeepers, while some prepare baskets and winnowing fans of 
bamboos, ropes and brooms from st ndi leaves and rear cattle. 


Compared with other. Harijan communities in Gujarat this 
community has made great progress in education. 


Nadias who number 307 (m. 156; f.151) in Surat District (1941) 
are found mostly in Surat city and other towns and do the 
work of sweeping the roads in municipalities. It is said that 
formerly this community had to drag dead cats and dogs from 
villages where a local Bhangi was not available. Howeverit 
considers itself socially superior to bhangi but inferior to 
mahyavanshis. 


They have got exogamous divisions called kuls which include 
such names as, chudasiama, cauhan  desai, jadav, mnakwana, 
patel, parmar, rajput, rathod, etc. Their social organisation 
is headed by metar or patel and the panch. They respect 
all Hindu gods and goddesses but specially the god Rampir. They 
havealso rdmadnandi and mulagami sections. 


When a child is born its umbilical chord is cut and buried in 
a heap of rubbish. On the sixth day Chhatti is observed anda 
ghee lamp is lighted. Later the child is named on any day. 


The community does not permit marriage in the same kul 
or with mother’s sister’s, mother’s brother’s, father’s sister’s and 
sister’s daughter. The custom of bride-price is current in the 
community and varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 as per regional 
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usage. The marriage ceremony is conducted by a garoda priest 
and follows the usual pattern current among the Scheduled Castes. 


The community permits divorce as well as widow marriage and 
allows a widow to marry a younger brother of the deceased hus- 
band. Any other persons desirous of marrying her has to pay 
Rs. 50 to 100 to her parents. There are no rites in widow marriage. 
But in some places a garoda priest may tic into a knot the 
garments of the couple. The community permits a bachclor 
to marry a widow after undergoing marriage ceremony with a 
doll in some places. 


The community buries its dead. In the burial ground, the face 
of the deccased is washed with water poured over it by the 
mourners and an earthen lamp is “shown” to it before it is 
lowered into the grave. On the third day, or the fifth day, the 
chief mourner worships balls of cooked rice in the name of the 
deceased as per instructions of a garoda priest. 


The community has become conscious of the importance of 
education and is now sending children to schools. Some of the 
educated persons are found in service as teachers, clerks, peons 
and police and in Railway as mazdoors. Being a labour community 
its economic condition is poor and its problem is to find an 
avocation that will enable -it to carry on its existence. Besides, 
the problem of avocation, it also faces the problem of 
untouchability like other untouchable communitics of Gujarat. 


Rohits also known as camar, camadius, chadias, and khdlpas, 
number 3,056 (. 1,453; £ 1,603) in Surat district (1941). They 
are a community of tanners and workers in leather and are said to 
have originally sprung from a Rajput ancestor and a low caste 
woman. 


The community has many surnames, such as; Chiavda, 
Chouhin, Dabhi, Dantia, Gohel, Jadhav, Pandia, Rava, Saloza, 
Vismia, Zali etc., and is subdivided into territorial beats 
called gola. These golas are further subdivided into chord, a circle 
consisting of twenty to thirty villages. Each chord is presided 
over by a patel, who is the social head of the chori. 


When a child is born, its umbilical chord is generally cut with 
rapa (an instrument used in leather work) and is buried in the 
court-yard. On the sixth day chatji is observed and the child is 
placed in a supdu (winnowing fan) and small heaps of rice 
grains are placed near the fan in the name of the goddess or a 
ghee lamp is lighted near the pdniyaéru (water stand). On 
the same day or later the child is named _ preferably by its paternal 
aunt. After onc and a quarter month the mother visits a well or 
usual water source, bows to it, and fetches water from it. 


The offer of marriage comes cither from the bride’s or bride- 
groom’s father. A marriage is settled with the help of a casteman 
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styled vastalio or karbhéri. Marriage outside the gola and with 
the nearest kin, including mother’s sister’s, mother’s brother’s, 
father’s sister’s and sister’s daughter is not allowed. The bride’s 
father receives from the bridegroom’s father dej or pallo (bride- 
price) which varies from the Rs. 50 to Rs, 350 as per regional 
usage. Prior to the marriage day, the persons of the bride and the 
bridegroom are besmeared with pithi and on that day, 
marriage pandal with one of the posts of ramadi of gugal is 
constructed, The marriage takes place at the bride’s house and the 
bridegroom goes there in a procession, holding a dagger or sword 
or at least a betel-nut_craker in his hands. When he arrives at the 
entrance of the pandal, the bride’s mother presenting him a bundle 
consisting of ard (needle for sewing shoes,), churning-rod, toy 
pestal and lump of earth leads him to the marriage hall. She also 
offers him jaggery, pieces of coconut kernel and dhdnd seeds. At 
the time of marriage, the bride and the bridegroom sit near each 
other and a garoda priest who presides over the ceremony throws 
ricegrains over the couple, placesthe bride’s hands into the brid ge- 
groom's hands, knots the ends of the couple’s garments and ask 
the couple to move seven time round the homa fire kindled by him. 


Divorce as well as widow marriage are allowed. A widow can 
marry a younger brother of the deceased husband. Any other 
persons desirous of marrying her has to pay Rs. 40 to Rs. 300 as 
per regional usages. The widow marriage is performed at night 
at woman’s place and may be attended by a garoda priest. There 
are no rites in widow marriage except that the end of the garments 
of the couple are tied into a knot, and the heads ‘of the man and 
the woman are knocked against each other. A bachelor is allowed 
to marry a widow, in some places after undergoing marriage rites 
with a doll. 


They cremate or bury their dead. In the cremation ground the 
bier with the deceased is moved five times round the arranged 
pyre and the deceased is placed on the pyre. It is then lighted by the 
chief mourner. The ashes from the burnt pyre are collected 
either on the same day or on the third day and immerged in water. 
On returning home, after a plunge into water all the 
mourners take a mouthful of water and spit it. 
At night, the chief mourner keeps a lighted earthen lamp at the 
site where the deceased had breathed his last. On the twelfth 
day or later funeral rites are observed. On that day, a priest 
from the garoda community is invited and the chief mourner 
worships balls of cooked rice in the name of the dead as per 
instructions of the priest. The mourners, thereafter, one by one 
pour water over the balls which are soon immerged into water. 
This over, a lamp of dough is lighted and near it one earthen pot 
of water is placed with a sugar-cane stick planted with a garland 
of flowers hanging from it above the lamp. The chief mourner 
worships the pot and sees that the lamp does not fade out in the 
night. On the following day, everything is collected and placed 


outside the village boundary. 
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The hereditary occupation of rohits is tanning of hides and 
is still followed by more than 60 per cent. of the community. 
Besides they have taken to leather work namely making of leather 
baskets and ropes, mending as well as preparing shoes, 
chappals, leather bags etc. Some live by preparing brooms 
and ropes from sindi leaves, trading in bones, tailoring, 
stove repairing, working in mills, while a few are employed as 
cooks and house servants especially by persons in Bombay. A 
few persons of the community from Surat district have migrated 
to Africa, Fizi, Zanzibar, Singapore and Newzealand. 


Rohits are one of the essential village communities and 
consider themselves superior to all other untouchable com- 
munities except garodad, They are conscious of their social 
rights as well as of the importance of education and are 
taking advantage of educational facilities. 


Vitolias, also known as barodii or wansfoda, are found in 
small number in Basda and Dharampur talukas of Surat district. 
They are so called because of their hereditary occupation of 
splitting bamboos and weaving of baskets out of it. (Weaving 
of bamboo is known as vatalvo, and wanfo:la means splitting 
on bamboo). They speak a dialect of their own, which is based 
on Gujarati and is crisp. They mostly live either near a forest 
or at a place where they can get an easy supply of bamboos. 
Their women are easily marked out by their dress, and ornaments 
consisting of chitarvas (necklaces of white shells), brass armlets 
and valds (anklets). 


They have exogamous divisions called kul of which some are: 
sadari, desai and chaudhari.)' Like other tribals they are fond 
of dancing which includes dance types known as _ dohedia, 
bavddia, paranid, etc., danced to the tune of dobadi flute. Their 
social organisation consists of kdrbhari and panch (elders). The 
community believes in black magic and witch-craft, and make 
offerings of goats, fowls, and liquor (in pre-prohibition days). 


When a child is born its umbilical chord is cut with a boru 
(reed) chip, and buried outside the hut and a stone is kept over 
it. On the fifth day (pdchord) is observed and five small grains 
placed near the stone over the chord or the site of the child birth, 
are worshipped in the name of the goddess. When the child 
grows old, its hair are clipped by its paternal uncle and thrown 
near a shrub. 


The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s parents. If it 
is not accepted, bride-price (dej) which varies from Rs. 40 to 
140 is settled and the bride is offered a black thread for knitting 
the hair, a comb for hair, a saree and a choli (blouse). Marriage 
is celebrated at the bridegroom’s place and the bride goes there 
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in a procession. On arrival she takes her seat near the bride- 
groom, sitting near ukhal (rice-husking block). The bride and 
bridegroom exchange leaf-cups filled with tea (instead of liquor). 
This over, their garments are tied into a knot and they are taken 
out for participating ina dance. Two dancers lift the couple 
on each shoulder separately, and dance five times round 
the courtyard. Later, the couple is led inside the hut and the 
ends of the garments unfastened, they participate freely in 
dancing. 


At present, in some places, especially in Bardoli taluka, 
vitolias follow marriage rites such pithi, mandvo, touching 
the bridegroom with a bundle consisting of toy pestle, churning 
rod, etc. as in other communities. After marriage, the vitolia 
bride wears necklace of citaryd shells and brass Vala on legs 
and arms. In case a boy is unable to pay the bride-price, he 
marries according to khandalia system, serving the father-in-law 
for five years in lieu of dej. 


Divorce and widow marriages are-allowed. The tribe permits 
widow marriage and also a widow to marry a younger brother 
of the deceased husband. Any other person desirous of marry- 
ing her has to pay Rs. 30 to 35 to her parents. There are no 
rites in widow marriage, except exchange of leaf-cups filled with 
tea by man and woman to each other. In some places, especia- 
lly in Bardoli taluka, rice grains are thrown over the couple at 
this time. 


The dead are buried ; the funeral rites are the same as followed 
by other scheduled castes in the district. 


Vitholias are mainly engaged in preparing baskets, winnow- 
ing fans and other articles of bamboo. Their economic condi- 
tion is poor and they live from hand to mouth. In Surat district 
though they were treated like an untouchable community, they 
resemble more a tribal community then a scheduled caste. 
Educationally they are very backward. 


Codhrds, who appear to be one of the aboriginal tribes of 
Gujarat, are mainly found in Surat district where they number 
19,082 (1951). According to their tradition the tribe has 
migrated from north Gujarat. Their women can be easily 
recognised by their red-striped saris reaching up to the knees. 
In former days, the women used to wear kidiaé (necklaces of 
black and red glass-beads) and kdkan (wristlets) of brass, ringlets 
on the amboda (knot of hair at the back), and thick rings of 
brass called katdri?@ on the legs. The tribe speaks its own crisp 
dialect, based on Gujarati. 


They have three endogamous divisions, namely, pdvdgadia 
Naladri and Valavda, of which, the Pavagadia claims social 
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superiority over the other two. They are further sub-divided 
into nine exogamous divisions called kuls ; bamdnia, dhardt, 
kanabi, rajput, ravelid, valvi, vashi, hajarnia and desai. 
Their social organisation headed by karbhari and panch has 
now become loose. In former times, the karbhdri used to preside 
over the purification ceremony of an offender who had_ broken 
tribal rules. 


Codhras, worship their own deities, namely kakabdlio (small 
pox goddess), bhavdénit and the boundary gods pdlio, simario 
and naderio. Stone images of ancestors known as khatrans 
are installed under trees, and small earthen domes are erected 
over them by those who can afford it. Offerings of goats and 
fowls are made to gods, part being received by the offerers, 
part by the worshippers. They believe in black magic and witch- 
craft and in the efficiency of the bhagat to ward these off. Vows 
are of two kinds, cokhli (clean) and meli (unclean). In the 
former the deity is worshipped with reddened rice, milk and 
a ghee lamp and in the latter with the killing of a cock or a goat; 
its blood (and formerly some liquor)-being poured over the idol. 
Like oiher tribals chodhras are fond of dancing to the 
accompaniment of dobadu (flute) and zanj (brass cymbals). Both 
men and women participate in these dances. 


When a child is born, its umbilical chord is cut with a boru 
reed or darbha grass blade, and buried in a cattle shed or under 
a bor tree. On the fifth day ~puachora is observed and the 
child is named by its maternal uncle, On this day, one or five 
small heaps or rice grains are placed in the name of the goddess 
and worshipped. When a child grows old, its hair are clipped 
by its maternal uncle who is paid.a coin or a chicken for the 
services. 


Marriage in the same kul or with mother’s sister’s, mother’s 
brother’s, father’s sister’s and sister’s daughter is not allowed. 
The custom of dej (bride-price) is current,* its amount 
varying from Rs. 45 to Rs. 125. The offer of marriage 
comes from the boy’s parents and if approved dej (bride-price) is 
settled. On this occasion the boy and girl are offered leaf-cups filled 
with tea (instead of liquor as in former days) and are asked to 
exchange their leaf-cups if they approve of each other. This 
is the main rite followed later by the Jagan. Prior to the lagan 
day the persons of the bride and the bridegroom are besmeared 
with turmeric powder by Umar leaves and a pandal having one 
of its posts of kakad tree is constructed. The Jagan is celebrated 
either at the bride’s or the bridegroom’s place. When the 
bridegroom arrives at the entrance of the pandal, he is obstructed 
by the bride’s party by holding a bamboo across his path, till 
a present is given to the party. Thereafter he enters the house 
and takes his seat near the bride who is sitting near at ukhal 
(block of pounder). There, the bride’s sister tics into a knot 
the ends of the couple’s garments, and the couple is rubbed 


*Now prohibited by law. = 
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with turmeric powder. On this occasion the bride and bride- 
groom offer food to each other. This done, a necklace of black 
glass beads is fastened round the bride’s neck and the bride and 
the bridegroom are led to the threshold where they move four 
times across it throwing rice grains over each other. Later, 
the couple goes inside the kitchen and moves four times round 
the chul@ (oven). At the end of each round the ends of their 
garments which are knotted are undone and again fastened. 
Thence, the couple comes out in the pandal and is lifted by two 
dancers each separately on their shoulders for dancing. In 
case, a boy or his father is unable to pay the bride-price, the 
boy agrees to serve his father-in-law for a fixed period in lieu 
of the dej. At the end of the period, the boy is married to the 
girl at the expense of the girl’s father. 


If a youth takes a liking for girl and elopes with her the 
couple is fined and now-a-days made to undergo /agan rites. The 
children born to such a couple are not looked down upon and 
are not prevented from marrying into the tribe. 


Divorce is allowed. As a sign of separation the panch tear 
an end of the woman’s saree. Incase a woman leaves her husband 
and lives with her paramour without obtaining prior divorce, 
the latter is fined by the panch on a complaint from the husband. 
A part of the fine is paid to the husband as compensation and 
thenceforth the husband waives his right over the woman. 
But such cases are now rare. They also permit widow marriage 
and allow a widow to marry the younger brother of the deceased 
husband. Any other |person desirous of marrying her has 
to pay Rs. 30 to 65 to her parents. The widow marriage 
takes place at night at the woman’s place. At the time the 
necklace of black glass beads is*first fastened to a rui shrub 
and turmeric powder is rubbed to the persons of the couple. 
Later, the woman wears this black glass bead necklace as emblem 
of marriage. They allow a bachelor to marry a widow. 


The dead are either cremated or buried. Before the corpse 
is carried away from the house it is bathed, covered with a new 
shroud and a coin is placed over its lips. On way to the crema- 
tion ground, the son of the deceased or in his absence the nearest 
male relative keeps a small stone, lump of cooked rice, davali 
(dried bottle-gourd used for drinking water), corn-ears of maka 
and a pice at the viséva. The bier with the deceased is moved 
round the pyre or the grave four times and lumps of cooked 
rice are thrown in four directions, and one lump of cooked rice 
is kept over the lips of the deceased. Next, the chief mourner 
pours water over the lips of the deceased and buries or cremates 
it. This over, an axe-blade is thrown five times across the grave 
or the burning pyre and the chief mourner moves five times round 
the pyre or the grave with a holed earthen pot of water over 
the shoulders. Thereafter, all go for a plunge into water and 
on the bank of the river or tank place the axe-blade fastened 
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with a piece of shroud of the deceased. On this blade darbha 
grass-blades, saplings of wnbar and jambhul along with an ignited 
ball of cow dung are kept, and the mourners pour little water 
over the axe. Later, the chief mourner fills two leaf-cups of 
palas with tea and drops sak from them in the name of the 
deceased. On that day or the following day he collects ashes 
from the burnt pyre and immerses them in the river or tank 
water. This done, he constructs at the site of the pyre a minia- 
ture shade of darbha grass-blades and keeps under it an earthen 
pot of water, with a lighted earthen lamp and four leaf-cups 
of Palas containing lumps of cooked food. Next, he keeps 
four leaf-cups containing lumps of cooked food at the four 
corners of the site of pyre, one leaf-cup containing food at the 
head of the pyre, one in the middle and one at feet of pyre. 
Thence, all return to the house of the deceased and there they 
are sprinkled with water in which live charcoal is immersed. 
At night, the chief mourner keeps a lighted earthen lamp along 
with water and food at the site where the deceased had breathed 
his last. On the third day or twelfth day khatran (a small stone 
slab) is installed in honour of the:deceased. This slab is selected 
by a ghumaro in whom the spirit of the deceased 
enters onthe day. When he draws a figure on it and utters the 
names of all the dead in the family, the assembled women 
start weeping in a low voice. Then, the ghumdaro is offered a 
pice by each mourner in the name of the deceased and the slab 
is carried to the site where all the old slabs stand. There, the 
chief mourner installs the new slab, worships it and sacrifices a 
hen in its honour. From thenceforth on all festivals the new 
slab is worshipped along with the old ones as deified ancestor, 
and a lump of cooked food is placed on the roof of the hut as 
well as near thechuld (oven) in the kitchen in the name of the 
deceased. 


Codhras, are a good agriculturist tenant tribe and depend 
mainly upon agriculture and forest for their living. However, 
due to uneconomic acreage available for cultivation, it is not 
able to have sufficient income and at times they are forced to 
borrow from sahukars or landlords. A few persons of this 
tribe earn their livelihood as tailors, carpenters, masons and 
grocery shopkeepers. They are conscious of the importance 
of education and are taking advantage of it. They have a few 
matriculates and a few who have passed the vernacular final 
examination. The latter category includes a few girls. 


Dhodiis who are found in the district of Surat 
number 93,576 (m. 46,546; f. 47,030) in (1951). Their 
women can be easily recognised by the way in which 
they wear sdris (robes) reaching upto the knees and _ choli 
(blouses) with strings tied at back. In former days they used 
to wear a number of kadakis i. e. brass wrist-lets on lower arms 
and vala ringlets of brass on legs. The tribe claims Rajput 
descent and states that their ancestors were Bhana and Rupa 
Khatri (Kshatriya) who fled from north Gujarat during 
7201—36 
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Mohammedan invasions. They have their own dialect- based 
on Gujarati. 


They have served exogamous divisions called kuls 
some of which are bémdnia, gardsid, (motd), garasia (nana), bha- 
tada, ndyaka (nana), nayaka (Nana), hupasari, desai, vanjaria 
mota), vanfarid (ndnd4), yalavi--gardsid, Lin garasia, Kata- garasia, 
sargia, bandalia, beglania, kodravia, madan-garasia, 
bubalia, dang-fayadia, Suta-garasia, bovisia, thakaria, narvima, 
Panoria, ucha-bayadia, panchbaidiya, chobodia, atara, thakur- 
garasia, etc. Their social organisation consists of a patel, his 
assistant (karbhari) and panch (elders). dhodias consider 
themselves socially superior to other tribes and in consequence 
any person of the tribe who breaks tribal rules or commits sexual 
indiscretion with other tribes has to undergo purification, which 
consists of the offender walking through seven shades erected 
on a river bank. As soon as the offender enters one shade, it is 
kindled and he jumps into the river and enters another shade 
and so on. Next, he is asked to drink water mixed with cow’s 
urine and cow-dung. 


Dhodias follow the Hindu law. of inheritance and are 
animistic in religion. They offer worhsip to bharam dcv, 
iria dev, divali goddess, kakabalia, maoli mata, sivardev, 
ete, with a belief that as their devotees they are protected 
from the affection of witches, ghosts, small-pox and cholera. 
They believe in black magic and witchcraft, and have a number 
of Bhagats, in their ranks who thrive on treating persons 
believed to be affected by blackmagic and witchcraft. They 
visit the shrine of samradev (brahmadev) at rudvel in 
Chikhli taluka. Divaso, vag -baras, diwali and holi are 
their leading holidays. They, prepare images in wood of their 
dead-ancestors which are termed bhatada, or khatra, and 
worship and make offerings to them through a bhagat, or 
bhuvo. They do not employ Brahmans for conducting their 
religions and ceremonial affairs. 


Customs regarding birth, marriage, and death among dhodias 
are practically the same as those among codhras. 


Dhodias are good agriculturists and more than 75 p.c. of 
them live by agriculture. Of these in Surat district more than 
50 p.c. have their own lands and 25 p.c. are tenants, though 
this status may change as a result of the recent tenancy legi- 
slation passed in the State. They are industrious and work also 
as forest labourers. Some ply carts for transporting timber, 
some serve as gumastas under forest contractors or in shops, 
while a few run their own grocery shops, hotels, and tailoring, 
smithy and carpentry shops. They are conscious of the impor- 
tance of education and are taking to it. A few graduates, 
matriculates and some who have passed the school final 
examination are found in their ranks; even some girls have 
passed the matriculation. 
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Dublas, chiefly found in the districts of Broach, and Surat 
number 1,65,701 (1951) in Surat District. The tribe has 
two main endogamous divisions, viz., (1) dublds; (2) talavias. 
The dublad division is found in Thana ; those of Surat and Broach 
are mainly taldvids. 


Taldvid dublads call themselves tal@vid rathod or halapati, 
and consider themselves as the highest in social rank among 
all the sub-divisions of the dublas. However, they are classed 
among the kaliparaj, i. e., dark race, a common term in general 
use for the aboriginal tribes of Gujarat. Their social organisa- 
tion is headed by a karbhari and panch (elders). 


Dublas (talavia) follow the Hindu law of inheritance. They 
are animists by religion and believe in witchcraft, sorcery and 
magic. Besides spirits and ancestors, they worship Hanuman 
and differenct forms of goddesses such as kdkdbalid, shikotri, 
meladi, jogan, etc. Every community has a Bhagat (sorcerer) 
who cures diseases by means of a broom made of the leaves 
of the nimb tree. Under the influence of a spirit he nods his 
head and directs the performance of certain rites to free the 
patient from his troubles, 


Offerings of goats, fowls, etc., are made to goddesses during 
Vavratra (nine nights festival) in Aso. Stones and holy trees, 
especially the tree samer, which is believed to be the haunt of 
ghosts, and the shami are worshipped. Their leading holidays 
are natvi athem in aso, holiin Phagan, divali in Aso, makar 
sankrat in Paush, divdso in Ashédha and balev in Shravana. 
The divdso holiday is specially observed by them. On that 
day they make dolls and -puppets and marry them. During 
the navardtra they dance the gheria dance, collect subscriptions 
from the public and spend’ the) money on merry making. 


Customs regarding birth marriage, divorce and death among 
dublas are practically the same as those among codhras and 
dodiyas. 

dublas (both the sections) live mainly by agricultural labour. 
They are proficient in cultivation and were employed in former 
days as tenants. At many places they are a poor indebted tribe. 
The young and the old used to work formerly as hali at the house 
of the landlords to wipe off their ever-increasing debts, incurred 
during days of unemployment as well as for marriage, dava 
(medicines) and funeral.- Another problem facing the tribe was 
that their huts were located in the fields of the landlord which 
enabled the latter to threaten them with eviction whenever they 
ceased to work for the landlord. This problem is now being 
solved by the Government by organising Aalapati housing 
societies and by resorting to tenancy legislation. 


Parsis, according to the 1951 Census, are returned as number- 
ing 14,590 (m. 6,702 ; f. 7,888) in the district of Surat or 0.79 
percent of the population. About 4,891 Parsis lived in rural areas. 
and 9,699 in urban areas, Surat city alone accounting for 3,858 
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The ancestors of the present Parsi community of India 
came from Persia, with which India had relations from very 
early times. There are grounds to believe that the ancestors 
of the modern Parsis when they came to India at the fall of the 
Sassanian Empire before the onslaught of the Arabs, came 
to a country, not unknown to them, at least by name and fame. 


According to a poetic account known as the Kisseh-i-Sanjan * 
after the Arab victories at Kadesia (A. D. 638) and Nahavand 
(A. D. 641), the kingdom of Persia having passed from Shah 
Yazdezard, the Persians who stuck to their old faith led a hard 
life for a hundred years hiding themselves in the hills; then they 
moved to the coast and settled in the city of Ormaz. After 
they had been in Ormaz for fifteen years the enemies of their 
faith again troubled them. Following the counsel of a learned 
priest to leave Persia they set sail with their wives and children 
for India and landed at the island of Diu on the south coast 
of Kathiawar. They stayed at Diu for nineteen years, and again 
on the advice of an aged priest they set sail for Gujarat. Over- 
taken by a storm in the way they anchored at the safe shore near 
Sanjan. There they were given permission to choose a spot and 
settle by Jadi Rana, apparently a Yadav chief of south Gujarat , 
on their agreeing ‘to learn the language of the country, to make 
their women dress like Hindu women, to cease to wear arms, 
and to hold their marriages at night.’ A temple for the holy 
fire of Behram was begun and by the help of the Hindu chief 
was soon finished (790 A. D.). The Parsi settlement at Sanjan, 
with the management of its affairs in the hands of the faithful, 
soon prospered. 


For about 300 years most: ofsthem seem to have remained 
at Sanjan, though a few dispersed in various directions, going 
to Vankaner, Broach, Variiv, Ankleshwar, Cambay and Navsari. 
In another 200 years the dispersion seems to have been complete. 
Some houses of Dasturs with some laymen remained in the city 
of Sanjin and the rest of the priests dispersed with the laymen 
to different parts of Gujarat. In order to avoid differences 
in future, they amicably fixed fivet territorial limits known as 
Panthakas within which different priests were to carry on their 
sacerdotal work (A. D. 1290). 








*This traditional account of the emigration of the Parsis from Persia to India 
and their settlement in the various parts of the country was written about a, D. 1600 
by a priest named Beharam Kekobad Sanjana of Navsari in Persian verse, and is 
translated in English in B.B.R.A.S. Jour. 1,167-191. 


{The five divisions are as follows :-~ 

(1) Sanjan from the river Dantur (Dantora) to the river Par, which has given 
its name to Pardi (Par-Nadi) near Udwada. The Mobeds or priests practising 
their profession within these limits were known as Sanjana Mobeds. 

(2) From the river Par to the river of Bariav. These priests were Naosarians, 

i. e., Navsari Mobeds, 

(3) From Bariav to Ankleshwar. These priests are known as Godarians 
now known as Godavras). 

(4) From Ankleshwar to Khambayat (Cambay). These were Broach Mobeds, 

(5) Khambayat. These priests were known as Khanebatas. 
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About A. D. 1490 a catostrophe fell upon the Parsis who 
remained at Sanjan. The town under the rule of the Hindu 
king was invaded by Alafkhan, the prime minister of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gujarat. The Parsis under the leadership of 
Ardeshir fought for their Raja and in the final scuffle met defeat 
and Ardeshir was killed. Sanjan fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans and most of the surviving Parsis fled with their 
Secred Fire to the adjoining hill of Bahrut, where they remained 
for 12 years. The Sacred Fire was thence removed to Bansda 
or Wansda (1502), thence to Navsari (1516), thence to Bulsar 
(1741), and thence to Udwada (1742) where it is still burning. 


The first place mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sinjan as one of 
the towns to which the Parsi went from Sanjan is Vankaner, 
a small place in the Surat district (and not the Vankaner in 
Kathiawar). In Ankleshwar and Broach, both situated on the 
banks of the Narmada, the community seems by the middle of the 
thirteenth century to have largely increased in numbers. Variiv 
near Surat is the next place mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan 
as the town to which Parsis went.from Sanjan and settled. 
Tradition says that they were massacred there in large numbers, 
falling prey to the wrath of the local Riija who had demanded 
large tributes from them, Ankleshwar developed a flourishing 
Parsi population ; and in 1517.a Tower of Silence and a Fire- 
Temple were built there. In 1616 the Parsis of Swally (Surali) 
then increasing in importance, sent for priests from this town. 
Similarly in 1659, the Parsis of Tana near Surat sent for a priest. 
A muhammadan writer who lived in Delhi about 1211 A. D. 
represents the Parsis as living at Cambay at the end of the eleventh 
century and as having some influence with the Hindus there. 
A few families are still to be found: at Cambay but owing to the 
loss of their liquor business are not prospering. 


The Viirsi centre demanding greater attention is Navsiri, 
because at the same time that it grew in population, it became 
the head-quarters of the Parsi priest hood and the seat of some 
literary activity. The first Parsi priest to go from Sanjan and 
settle in Navsari in A. D. 1142 was Kamdin Zarthost, and it 
is said that in response to a call for more priests from his two 
sons Rana Kamdin and Mobel Kamdin, Homi Babamanyar 
and his son Faredun went from Sanjén to Navsari, On the 
death of Homi Bahamanyadr and his son Fardun, the latter’s 
three sons Asa, Mahiyar and Chanda carried on the sacerdotal 
work, and the present Parsi priests of Navsari derive their descent 
from the five i. e. the three sons of Fardun and the two sons 
Rana and Mohad of the first comer. 


Of the literary activites that developed at Navsari, along 
with the development of Parsi priesthood and their sacerdotal 
activities could be mentioned the Persian Viraj-nameh known 
as Viraj-i-Kausi, written in 1533 by one Kaus Faribourz from 
Persia, followed by the work Dastur Bahman Kaikobad who 
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recorded in Persian verse in 1600 under the title of Kisseh-i- 
Sanjan. the traditional account of the emigration of the Parsis 
from Persia to India. 


Though many Parsis had begun to settle in Bombay under 
the Portuguese (A. D. 1530-1666), almost all continued to 
consider Surat or Navsari as their home, and during the second 
half of the eighteenth century after the transfer of Surat to the 
British (A. D. 1759) the Parsis there rose greatly in wealth and 
position. In A. D. 1774 according to the Dutch traveller 
Stavorinus there were about 1,00,000 Pirsis in and round Surat. 
There were no beggars among them, and they much surpassed 
all the other people in industry. The importance of the com- 
munity in the civic life of the city could be gathered from the 
fact that several of the wards or Yards in Surat are named after 
Parsis, e. g., Rustumpuri. named after Rustam Manek, a 
leading English broker about A. D. 1660 ; Nanpura, named 
after Nanabhai Narasungji Patel a wealthy landlord; and 
Mancherpuri, named after’ Mancherji Kharsedji Seth a well- 
known Dutch broker and merchant between A. D. 1740 and 
1784, The Musalman governor of Surat feared their superior 
courage and let them live in their part of the city very much 
as they liked. In 1783 Forbes noticed that in Surat of late years 
the most beautiful villas and gardens, at least those in the best 
order, no longer belonged to Moghuls or Hindus but to Parsis. 


During the early part of the nineteenth century the Parsis 
continued to prosper. Inthe general depression of 1825 in Surat 
the Parsis alone were well-to-do without a beggar among them. 
Besides as wealthy merchants Parsis rose to high posts under 
the East India Company and in the Indian states. The 
eighteenth and the early of the nineteenth century were times 
of the greatest prosperity of Gujarit Parsis and especially of 
Surat Parsis. 


There are no sub-divisions among the Parsis corresponding 
to sub-castes in other communities. But, since about 1736, 
they have been divided into two sects the Shahenshahi and the 
Kadmi. This division arose from a dispute regarding the reckon- 
ing of the year. Shihenshahis are those who kept to the Indian 
reckoning and the Kadmis those who adopted the Persian 
practice. Formerly inter-marriage among the divisions was 
shunned but it is now common. Conversions from one division 
into another are rare. 


Till 1865 in all parts of Gujarat, local councils called 
anjumans or panchayats scttled all Parsi social and religious 
disputes. The spread of European ideas and the decline of the 
power of the leading families in the community led to the 
formation of the Parsi Law Association in 1855 and their efforts 
resulted ten years later in Government passing two Acts, the 
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Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 and the Parsi Succes- 
sion Act of 1865 regulating the Parsi customs relating to marriage, 
divorce and succession. Since the passing of these Acts the 
local councils have ceased exercising the powers they once enjoyed 
of controlling the community life of the people and at present 
they occupy only the position of trustees of the public funds 
belonging to the several] community bodies. The funds of the 
Surat Parsis have been in charge of the trustees of the Parsi 
Surat Charity Trust Fund established at Bombay in 1841. 
Before 1841 there did not exist any constituted body of 
Parsis at Surat, but certain leading citizens managed some 
trusts. 


The nucleus of the Parsi Surat Charity Trust Fund which 
came into existence by a trust deed made in 1841 in Bombay 
was an amount of about 98,000/-- . It comprised Rs. 59,000, 
the surplus allocated to Parsi from a fund collected by 
Sir Jamsetjec Jejeebhoy and others to help all those who 
suffered in a big fire which broke out in Surat in 1837 and 
which destroyed thousands of, houses in the city, and 
Rs. 23,700 collected in China’ from .Parsi businessmen there. 
To this was added Rs. 13,300/--handed over by some of 
the trustees of the Surat Panchayat. Thirteen leading citizens 
from Surat were then selected by the Bombay trustees of 
the Parsi Surat Charity Trust Fund to act as the first set of 
trustees of the Surat Parsi Panchayat. 


Thenceforth these trustees, nominated as they are by the 
trustecs of the Parsi Surat. Charity Trust Fund at Bombay, 
are also removable by that body. The corpus of the Parsi 
Surat Charity Fund is at Bombay and the income is sent to 
the Surat Trustees for use and disbursement for certain 
charitable objects provided in the Trust Deed of 1841. This 
body which is at Bombay has nothing to do as such with 
the Bombay Parsi Panchayat, the two bodies being entirely 
different. 


In course of time, as the confidence of the community 
grew in the good management of the Trustees of the Surat 
Pirsi Panchayat, large funds began to be entrusted to them 
for various charitable objects and they began to manage these 
funds as an independent body under the terms and conditions 
of those trusts. Most of the corpus has been entrusted as 
custodian trustees to the trustees of the Parsi Panchayat, 
Bombay. But the Bombay Panchayat has no say in the 
management of those trusts by the Surat Panchayat. From 
these funds the Surat Panchayat not only gives doles, pays 
large scholarships for education, manages the Towers of 
Silence and holds Ghambars, but also manages a number of 
useful institutions like maternity and general hospitals, 
otphanage for boys, secondary schools for boys and girls, 
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CHAPTER 3. 4 home for the aged and decrepit and other useful institutions 


Tie Vea at for the community. The assets under its management now, 
, inclusive of immovable properties, are of the approximate 


cies value of Rs. 1,50,00,000/—. 
Hood ang Though the ancient Iranians ate the flesh of horse, camel, 


oxe etc. the Indian Parsis as a body abstain from these. Ortho- 
dox Pirsis eat flesh of cloven footed animals and abstain from 
beef, pork and the flesh of other uncloven footed animals. 
As to fish, they eat scaly fish and abstain from unscaly fish. 
There are neither religious nor social rules to prohibit a 
Parsi from the use of alcoholic drinks. 


Rich and middle class Parsis take three meals a day, at morn- 
ing, noon and night. Their morning meal or break-fast consists 
of tea, wheat or rice bread, eggs or minced mutton and butter. 
Their midday meal or lunch consists of cooked rice, dal (split 
pulse), fish or mutton and pickles. Their evening meal or supper 
consists of wheat or rice bread, one to three or more dishes of 
mutton or fowl cooked with vegetables of different kinds, fish 
and pickles followed occasionally by fruits. The poor before 
going to work break their fast with cold thick millet bread prepared 
the night before and tea or chhds or curds. At noon they have 
cooked rice with split pulse or curds and pickles, and in the 
evening millet bread with some vegetables, cooked peas and 
pulse, and occasionally mutton or fowl. 


in old days Parsis generally ate seated on a cloth and from 
a copper or brass plate on which the dinner was piled. Now- 
a-days, they use chairs and tables and eat off china plates. Most 
eat with their fingers. In pre-prohibition days radi (palm Juice) 
was a favourite drink at almost all meals and especially at feasts 
and a glass of mowra (bassia latifolia) liquor and English 
liquor or wines was especially liked by old men. 


There is evidence to say that up to about 75 years ago, Pirsis 
did not eat pakki, i. e., food cooked by non-Pirsis. The custom 
is no more observed by the laity ; the priesthood, especially 
the officiating priesthood, still abstain from food prepared by 
non-Parsis. Parsis do not eat the leavings of others, even if 
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they be of their co-religionists and relatives. The food wherein 
the eater has put his fingers into his mouth and then touched 
the food again is known as ajithu and is not acceptable to others. 
Two persons would not drink from the same glass or cup. 


Abstinence from smoking was at one time one of the distin- 
guishing customs of Pirsis but this is no longer the case especially 
among the younger people. 


Parsi boys and girls are initiated to the Zoroastrian faith 
between the age of seven and nine. The ceremony which con- 
sists of clothing the child with a sacred shirt sadra and a sacred 
cord called kusti, is known as the Navzot or making a new be- 
liever. About seven in the morning of the day fixed for the 
ceremony the child is seated on a stone slab, and, guided by a 
priest, offers a prayer, and chews a pomegranate leaf. Swallow- 
ing the juice, it takes three sips of nerangdin *(bull’s urine), 
recites the patet (confession of sin) and undergoes nahan, a 
ceremonial bath. After this_the.child dressed in trousers cap 
and a muslin shouldercloth is brought, into the hall where friends 
and kinspeople are seated on a large carpet. The child occu- 
pies a slightly raised central seat facing the east, the officiating 
priest sitting in front and other priests on either sides. The 
priests repeat the confession of sin, the child joining in the prayer, 
holding the sacred shirt in its left hand. The senior priest then 
draws near the child who rises and standing repeats after the 
priest and when so engaged the priest draws the shirt over the 
child’s head. Then the child takes the sacred woollen cord in 
both hands, and the priest holding its hands repeats the sacred- 
thread prayer in a loud voice, the child joining him. While 
the prayer is being recited, the sacted thread is wound round 
the child’s waist and the ceremony ends as the child repeats 
the closing words, ‘Help me O Lord ! Help me O Lord ! Help 
me O Lord ! I am of the Mazdiashni religion, the Mazdiashni 
religion taught by Zarthost.” The priests then recite blessings 
and throw on the child’s head rice, pomegranate-seed and cocoa- 
kernel. 


The Pirsis follow the religion of Zoroaster, who was born 
in the region of Azarbaizin in Persia, and who first promulga- 
ted his religion in Balkh or Bactria. Opinions vary as to the 
time when he flourished. Classical authors such as Hermiphos, 
Aristotle, Plato, Diogenes and others refer to him and give as 
his date years varying from 7000 B. Cto 525 B. C,, and 
Parsi books well-nigh unanimously as about 700 B. C. 


The leading belief in which as a Zoroastrian the ordinary 
Parsi holds, is the existence of one God Ahura Mazda, the 





* This urine which has necsssarily to be of a pure white bull (maintained 
for the purpose in fire temple goes through all elaborate consecration ritual 
‘before being used for all the main Ceremonies of the Parsis. 
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creator of the universe, the giver of good, the hearer and answerer 
of prayer. He is the most spiritual among the spiritual ones. 
His distinguished attributes are good mind, righteousness, desira- 
ble control, piety, perfection and immortality. He not only 
rewards the good but punishes the wicked. All that is created 
is his work. Next to Ahura Mazd the name most familiar 
to a Parsi is that of Ahriman, Angromanyus, or Satan, to whom 
he traces every evil and misfortune that happens to him, and 
every evil thought and every evil passion that rises in his mind. 
He thinks of Ahura Mazd and Ahriman as hostile powers and 
in his prayers he often repeats the words, “I praise and honour 
Ahura Mazda ; I smite Angro Manyus’’. He believes that every 
man has an immortal soul which after death passes either to a 
place of reward behesht or of punishment duzak. The reward 
or punishment of the soul depends on its conduct during life. 
He believes in good angels who earry out the wishes of God 
and who watch over fire, water and earth. He venerates fire, 
water, sun, moon and stars which Ahura Mazd has made. He 
believes in evil spirits who are in league with and obey Ahriman. 


He believes in Zoroaster or-Zorathrustra as the Prophet who 


brought the true religion from Ahura Mazda. 


Fire is the chief object of Parsi veneration and the Fire Temple 
is the public place of Parsi worship. The Sacred Fire is conse- 
crated with several ceremonies and then installed in their Fire- 
Temples, of which there are three grades; the household Fire 
called the Atesh Dadghan ; the Aderan, literally Fires, because 
it is composed of several kinds of fire ; and the Atesh Beheram, 
the fire of Beheram which is composed of sixteen kinds of fire. 
Atesh Dadghan is the hearth fire which a Parsi never allows to 
die out. If he changes his_place of residence in the same town 
or village he carrics his fire with him to his new abode, The 
Aderan, a fire of greater sacredness, is a plural word, because 
it is made of fire taken from the house of a member of each of 
of the four classes of the old Persian community, the priest, 
the warrior, the husbandman, and the craftsman. The Atesh 
Behram, that is the fire of the Angel of Success, is worshipped 
in four temples in Gujarat of which two are in Surat, and one 
each in Udwada and Navsari . The difficulty in purifying the 
fires is the reason why so few temples have the Behram 
fires. 


Religious Parsis visit the fire temple almost daily, and on 
four days each month, the 3rd, 9th, 17th and 20th which are 
sacred to fire, almost all Parsis go and offer prayers. Men 
and women come to the same part of the temple and worship- 
the fire in the same way. On reaching the fire temple the wor 
shipper washes his face, hands and feet and recites the kusti 
prayer. Then carrying a piece of sandalwood and some money 
for the officiating priest, he passes through the outer hall. On 
entering the inner hall on which a carpet is spread he takes off 
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his shoes and goes to the threshold of the central fire room, 
kneels, and again standing begins to recite prayers. The wor- 
shipper is not allowed to pass the threshold of the fire room 
which the priest alone is allowed to enter. Soon after the wor- 
shipper reaches the threshold one of the priest brings the wor- 
shipper ashes from the urn in a silver or copper-brass ladle. 
The worshipper takes a pinch of the ashes and applies them 
to his forehead and eyelashes and hands over to the priest the 
money and sandalwood. When his prayers are over the worship- 
per walks backwards to where he left his shoes and goes home. 


Besides fire the objects of Zoroastrian veneration include 
six ameshdspands (immortal beings) and a number of Yazads 
(worshipfuls). The ameshdspands are supposed to preside over 
the moral attributes which are represented by the meaning 
of their names. Ahura Mazda is himself at times spoken of 
as an ameshdspand standing at the head of all. The yazads 
who are powerful spiritual existences pervading the whole uni- 
verse number in hundreds and thousands, but of them thirty 
are supposed to preside over the.thirty days of the month, wh ch 
are as it were, sacred to them. 


Pirsis have no saints in the sense of Christian Saints or of 
the Muhammadan pirs. But historical personages of ancient 
Iran, known for performing some great service for the country 
in their times are, as it were canonized by a respectful mention 
of their names in the afringan ceremony performed in honour 
of the dead. 


In old days child marriages were prevalent, particularly 
among Parsees who lived in villages, but that custom has dis- 
appeared and boys and girls now generally marry only after 
teaching the adult age. Polygamy, in the sense of marrying 
several wives in the ordinary course was and is never permit- 
ted. But till 1865 when the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act 
(XXV) was passed making polygamy illegal, a Parsi was allowed 
by the Panchayat or the elders of the community to take ano- 
ther wife in exceptional cases, such as continued illness, bar- 
tenness, faithlessness or bad conduct, etc., of the wife Section 3 
of the Act lays down that a Parsi shall not marry within certain 
degrces of consanguinity and affinity (which are thirty-three 
in number but do not include the collateral cousins), the mar- 
riage shall be according to the Jrsi form of ceremony called 
Asirvad by a Parsi priest in the presence of two witnesses 
other than the officiating priest, and if any one of the couple 
_is under twenty-one a consent of his or her guardian shall have 
‘been previously given to the marriage. 


Of the marriage customs followed by the community it is 
not possible to say now with certainty which are originally 
Iranian or Zoroastrian and which Indian or alien. Ata time 
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when early marriages were prevalent the elders negotiated their 
children’s marriages. When two families agreed in wishing 
their children to marry, they exchanged their children’s horos- 
copes. If both families approved of the match and the stars 
found favourable a betrothal ceremony which consisted mainly 
of exchange of gifts between the two parties, and though not 
legally was practically binding, was gone through. During 
the interval between the betrothal and the marriage, presents 
of fish and other tokens of goodwill passed between two fami- 
lies. At both houses kinswomen used to meet and choose four 
young married and unwidowed girls to pound turmeric and 
shake it in a winnowing fan, while songs were sung. About 
eight days before marriage took place the mdndava or booth- 
building ceremony, and, either before or after the turmeric- 
pounding, sometimes even on the marriage day, the Adarni or 
inviting ceremony was performed. Following this the boy and 
the girl in front of their respective houses were rubbed with 
turmeric pounded fifteen days before, and bathed with fresh 
water. Religious rites and ceremonies were performed by 
Mobeds (priests) in honour of ancestral spirits who were called 
to bless the marriage. 


These ceremonies which bear the impress of Hindu customs 
and superstitions are now rarely observed by modern Parsis. At 
present the marriage consists of the following parts :— 


1. The preliminary ritual. 
Il. The Asirvudd (The marriage ceremony proper). 


I. The preliminary ritual consists of the following cere- 
monies :—- 


(a) The dd@ antar or the curtain ceremony, wherein 
the couple are at first separated by a curtain and made to 
sit opposite each other. 


(b) The tying by the senior officiating priest of a mar- 
riage knot, wherein the couple are enclosed in a circle by 
a piece of cloth, the ends of which are tied during the recital 
of the sacred formula of Ahunavar. 


(c) The hand-fastening (hathevdro), wherein the priest 
places the right hand of one in the right hand of the other, 
and then fastens the hands with raw twist during the recital 
of the above sacred formula. 


(d) The encircling of the couple with raw twist passed 
round them seven times during seven recitals of the above 
formula. 


(e) The throwing of the rice wherein the couple, who 
are provided with a few grains of rice in their left hands, 
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at a certain signal given by burning frank incense on fire 
presented before them in a vase, throw rice upon one another. 
The one who throws first indicates thereby that he or she 
will be the foremost in loving and respecting the other. 


This preliminary part of the ceremony, not being the solemn 
and religious part, is now dispensed with by many. 


Wi. The ashirvad recital is the ceremony proper, being the 
essential or binding part of the marriage ceremony. In consists 
of the following :— 


(a) A preliminary blessing, wherein the senior priest 
blesses the couple, wishing them a healthy and prosperous 
long life of 150 years and a healthy progeny of sons and 
grandsons. 


(b) The asking of consent, wherein the senior priest 
takes the consent of the couple and their respective witnesses 
to the marriage.' This consent is asked thrice.. 


(c) A joint address by both the officiating priests, where- 
in they admonish the marrying couple and say prayers and 
benedictions. They throw rice over the couple while giving 
these admonitions and reciting these prayers and benedic- 
tions. 


Remarriage of widows is permitted. The widow may marry, 
if she likes, her husband’s younger or elder brother.? As to the 
limits within which she may marry, there are no particular spe- 
cial limits other than those for a woman marrying for the first 
time. 


The form of re-marriage and the essential binding portion 
are the same as in the case of the first marriage. But the affair 
_ is a quiet one in old days. was The few points of difference were 
the following :— 


(a) In the case of first marriage , the ceremony was, 
at one time, performed twice, once in the evening and again 
at midnight. But in the case of a re-marriage, it was per- 
formed only once, and that even rather quietly at some odd 
hour between the early part of the night and midnight. 








1. For a brief account of the marriage ceremony, wide paper on the 
“Marriage Customs of the Parsees,"” Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 242-82, . 


2. It appears from Firdousi’s Shahnameh that marriage with a brother 
of the deceased husband was permitted even in old Iran. King Kai Khusro’s 
mothor Firangiz married Fariburz, who was a younger brother of her deceased 
husband Siavakhsb. 
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(c) A change of few words in the preliminary blessing, 
to say that the lady is not a virgin and that marriage is 
a second marriage. 


It may be observed that now-a-days the first two differences 
are not generally observed. 


Divoree. According to the Parsi Marriage Act divorce or dissolution 
of marriage is permitted in the following cases :— 


1, Lunacy or mental unsoundness at the time of marriage, 
of which one of the contracting parties did not know. 


2. Impotence. 


3. Continued absence. for seven years of either party, 
without being heard of as: alive. 


4. Adultery of the wife. 


5. Adultery or bigamy with adultery, or adultery with cru- 
elty or adultery with wilful desertion for two years or upwards, 
or Tape or unnatural offence on the part of the husband. 


Formerly divorce was permitted by the elders for some other 
reasons besides the above, stich as continued quarrelsome dis- 
position, and when the wife bore no child or was a hopeless 
invalid. 


The form by which the divorce was formerly effected in India 
was a written document known as fdrgati meaning a release 
(from Persian fdrag free). 


Wives who have been divorced may marry again. 


Inheritance. Parsis follow their own laws of inheritance. The present 
Parsi Intestate Succession Act, No. XXT of 1865, was framed 
on their own communal customs. 


Death and funeral When life is gone the body is washed, dressed, wrapped 
in old freshly-washed white cotton cloth, and laid in a corner 
of the front hall north and south with the feet towards the north, 
either full length or with legs crossed. A lamp fed with ghée 
is kept burning at the head and a priest repeats prayers and 
burns sandalwood and benjamin in a censer in front of the body. 
The women of the family and their friends sit within 
the doors a little away from the body sobbing and crying, and 
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the men and their friends sit outside in the street in Jong rows 
on benches and chairs. A number of priests attend and say the 
prayers for the dead. Two of them chosen for the occasion recite 
Avunvat Gatha, a portion of the Yasna which is called Gehsarnd. 
In the midst of the recitation the two pricsts turn round, the 
attendants lay the body on the bier,+ and a dog is brought to 
look on the face of the dead and drive away evil spirits. Then 
the two priests again turn towards the body, finish the reciting 
and leave the door. The male friends of the dead go to the door, 
bow, and in token of respect for the dead raise their two hands 
from the floor to their heads. The two attendants bring out of 
the house the bier with the body laidon covered with a sheet 
from head to foot and make it over to four more bearers? out- 
side, who like the attendants are dressed in freshly washed white 
clothes. All the men present stand while the body is taken from 
the house and bow to it as it passes. The body is carried feet 
foremost first followed by priests in their white dress and 
then by mourners all walking in pairs holding between them the 
ends of a handkerchief known as paiwand (lit connection). 


Pirsis expose their dead in round structures known by them 
as dokhmas or ordinarily known as Towers of Silence. The 
Moghal Emperor Akbar had presented to the community 100 
binghas of land in the village of _Umervada, Taluka Chorasi 
on the eastern outskirts of the City for construction of the 
‘Tower of Silence (dokhma) for the disposal of the dead bodies 
of the Parsis. The original documents of grant were destroyed 
in one of the two attacks Shivaji made on Surat in the year 
1664 and 1669. In the year 1752 the ruling Empcror Ahmed- 
‘shah on the representation of leading Parsis of Surat, after 
examining the records, issued fresh grants in respect of the said 
lands. There are signs of three old dokhmas on the land 
and it is believed that they were built sometime between 1556 
and 1605. One of the existing dokhmas was built in 1771 
which is the largest in India. In places where there are no 
such Towers, they unavoidably bury but never burn. Except 
when death happens at night the body should be carried to 
the Tower of Silence as soon as possible after death. 


At the Tower of Silence, which is generally some way from 
the town, the bier is set down at a little distance from the door. 
When all have again bowed to the dead the bicr is taken by the 
bearers into the Tower where the body is lifted from the bier and 
laid on the inner terrace of the Tower, The clothes are torn off 














1. The bier is a plain bedstead without the canopy, standing about six inches 
from the ground and with two long side-rods to rest on the bearer’s shoulders. 


2. The bier-bearers must always be Parsis, They are known as Nasesalars 
and are paid and sct apart as body-carriers by the Parsi Panchayat or local board. 
They are usually poor and destitute laymen, the priestly class among the Parsis 
being entirely free from the duty of carrying the dead. The nasesalars when on 
duty are dressed in white, and they either wear gloves and stockings or wrap linen 
round their hands and feet. 
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and the body is feft to the vultures. Each of the funeral party 
before he returns home has a little cow’s urine poured into his 
left palm, recites the nerang prayer, washes his hands and feet 
at a well near the Tower, and repeats the Kusti prayer. Similar 
procedure he follows on reaching home and_ resumes his daily 
activities after a bath and a change of clothes. 


Every morning for three days after a death rice is cooked 
and laid in the veranda for dogs to eat. The place in the house 
where the body was laid is railed off and is not used at least for 
ten days, during the time lamp being kept burning and a jar 
filled with water and with flowers in its mouth being set on it. 


They perform some ceremonies in honour of the dead during 
the first three days. They are known as the sarosh ceremonies. 
Most of these are performed in their Fire Temples. The uthanne 
(rising from mourning) ceremony is performed in the afternoon 
of the third day when after the prayers are over, the son or the 
adopted! son of the deceased bows before the high priest who 
makes him promise to perform.all religious rites for the dead. 
The friends of the deceased then read-a, list of charitable contribu- 
tion in memory of the dead. The other principal occasions 
for the performance of the ceremonies are the chahrum (fourth), 
the dehun (tenth), the si-roz (thirtieth ) and the sal-raz 
(anniversary) day after death. The ceremonies in honour of the 
dead performed after the third day are generally spoken as the 
baj rojgar ceremonies, and they correspond to some extend 
to the srdddha ceremonies of the Hindus. 


For Parsis the day of the month that bears the same name 
as the month is a holiday. On the name-day of each month the 
high priest, priests and leading men mect in the hall of the fire 
temple and once of the priests feeds with sandal and frank-incense 
a small fire-urn and all recite hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
in honour of the guardian angel of the month. They then par- 
take of fruits and flowers kept in trays there. This rite kept 
in the fire temple and by the well-to-do in thier house is known 
as jasan that is feast. Among the twelve month-name days 
the seven which are especially popular and important are: (1) 
farvardin-jasan (A\\ souls feast) falls on farvardin the 19th 
day of farvardin, the first month of the Parsi year; (2) also 
known as_ farvardin-jasan (All souls feast) which falls on the 
19th day of Adar, the ninth month; (3) meher or meherangan 
jasan (sun feast ) falls on 16th day Meher, the seventh month; 
(4) Avan Arduisur Jasan (water spirit feast) falls on the 10th 
Avan, the eight month; (5) a@dar jasan (fire feast) falls on the 
9th day of Ader, the ninth month; (6) bahman jasan (animal 


1, In case of a childless man, if he is of the age of 15 or above, he is given 
asonin adoption at the wthanua ceremony. Usually a near member of the family, 
a younger brother or a nephew or such near relative from the father’s side is selected, 
his name announced as the adopted son, a Tandurusti (benedictory prayer) is recited 
for his welfare and then his name is mentioned occasionally as one directing the 
ceremony im the prayers in honour of the deceased. 
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feast) falls on the 2nd day of Bahman the eleventh month; (7) 
aspanddd jasan (earth feast) falls on the 5th day of aspandad, 
the twelfth month. The five remaining Jasans are: (8) ardibe- 
hest jasan; (9) khordad jasan; (10) amardad jasan; (11) shanyar 
jJasan; and (12) deh jasan. 


Besides the monthly jasans or feasts other festivals called 
Gahambdars, literally season-feasts, are held in great veneration 
among the Pirsis. These feasts as they originally marked the 
seasons are held six times a year, each lasting five days, when 
the whole community meet on terms of equality and offer prayers 
and thanks and join a common feast. These season-feasts 
are: (1) mediozarem or mid-spring in Ardibehest; (2) medioshem 
or mid-summer in Tir; (3) peteshem or the in-gathering in 
shanvar; (4) yathrem or summer’s farewell in Meher; (5) Medi- 
rem or mid-winter, in Deh; (6) hamaspethmedem or winter’s 
farewell, falls during the last five days of the year and these 
five days are named after the names of the five wdchds or hymns 
which are attributed to zoroaster himself and are the most sacred 
of Zoroastrian writtings. These-five extra hymn days together 
with the last five days of aspand the last month, are held sacred 
for the muktad or ceremony in honour of the dead. Besides the 
jasans, the gahambars and the five hymn days, Parsis keep 
seven leading high days: (1) navroz the New Day, commonly 
known as Pateti, a day of universal rejoicing (2) Two days after 
Naoroz falls the second high day called ardibehesht, the third 
day of the first-month on which is performed the rapithavan 
or mid-day ceremony in the fire temple (3) Three days later, 
i, e., on the sixth day of the first month falls khordad sal which 
is believed to be the anniversary of the brithday of Zoroaster. 
It is kept with as much pomp and rejoicing as the New Year’s 
Day. (4) Next day after khordad sal falls Amerdid Sal, the 
fourth high day and holiday-wakers keep it as a feast in 
continuation of the Khordad Sal. (5) Jamshedi Naoroz or Jamshe- 
d’s_ New Day is the fifth high day and it falls on the 2Ist 
of March when the sun enters Aries. (6) The sixth high day 
which falls on the 11th day of deh is called zarthostno diso and 
is held sacred to the anniversary of Zoroaster’s death (7) A day 
known as din behe mazdiasni jasan, that is, the feast of the 
holy mazdyacian religion which falls on the 29th of Aspandad 
is the seventh high day of the Parsis. It is worth noting that 
among Parsis as eating and drinking are considered religious 
acts and fasting and penance are forbidden, all holidays are 
spent in feasting, rejoicing and prayer. 


Among their early occupations the Gujarat Tirsis included 
argiculture, liquor-selling, toddy-drawing, ship-building, money- 
lending, brokerage, etc. The original occupation of most 
of them was argiculture, being highly recommended by 
their scriptures. In later times, next to agriculture, they 
took to liquor-selling. It appears from some Portuguese 
documents that in the first half of the 18th century some Parsis 
7201—38 
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did shipping business, built and owned boats, and carried on 
the coasting trade. Some served the Portuguese as soldiers and 
were even given ensignship and captainship. After the advent 
of Europeans into India some served them in various capacities. 
Some well-to-do Parsis were brokers in the factories of the 
English, the Dutch and other nations. Some served even as 
domestic servants, and as messmen and Chowdries in British 
military contonments. They are no longer seen now in these 
services. 


Of these occupations, liquor-selling has disappeared because 
of the introduction of prohibition in the State. 
Argiculture continues but on a much smaller scale. Some Parsis 
are still land-owners in Surat district, and up to a few years ago 
they cultivated the land not personally but through the system 
of hereditary labourers (Aalis) who work more like serfs than 
independent voluntary workers. The new tenancy legislation 
passed by the State makes it possible only for those to own lands 
who cultivate them themselves, 


Formerly in Gujarat, especially when Surat with its surroun- 
ding villages formed their headquarters, Parsis resorted to several 
arts for their livelihood. The principal among these was that 
of weaving on primitive looms. Many households had looms 
on which they worked out ndrds (laces), ddtis (broad lace 
like ropes and even cloth. In _ the well-known silk work 
of kinkhéb for which Surat was,then well-known, Parsi 
weavers had their hand. The only work of weaving which is 
still carried on by a few, and those few are the women of the 
priestly class, is that of weaving Kustis i. e. sacred thread worn 
by Parsis as one of the symbols of their faith. The orthodox 
still consider it meritorious to put on the kustis prepared and 
properly consecrated by the women of the priestly class. 


The next important occupation of the Parsis at Surat was 
that of churis or bangles, from which a class of them was called 
Churigars, i. e. bangle-makers. That name forms even now 
the surname of some families, though the occupation is no more 
followed by them. A hundred years back, Pursis generally 
abstained from work such as that of a goldsmith or silversmith 
which required blowing with their breath or extinguishing fire, 
an object which they revered. Again at one time there was some 
hesitation felt over the study of western medicine, as in the 
study of surgery etc., required by it they had to deal with corpses 
which none but the cropse-bearers (nasesalars) would touch 
with impunity. Similarly, because the Parsi scriptures _ strictly 
enjoin that water particularly of rivers and streams may not 
be defiled, Parsis, though at times they owned a large number 
of ships and carried sea-coast trade in their own boats, were 
never professional sailors. 
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Muslims, according to the 1951 census, are returned 
as numbering 1,22,734 (m. 61,686; f. 61,048) in the district of 
Surat, or 6.71 per cent of the population. In 1822 the percentage 
was 9.46. Their tract-wise distribution over the district is as 
follows :— 


Rural areas: 56,527 (m. 27,575; f. 28,952)—Olpad, Chorasi, 
Kamrej, Mangrol and Palsana, 23,049 (m. 11,091; f. 11,958); 
Navsari 8,608 (m. 4,236; f. 4,372); Bansda, Mahuwa and 
Gandevi, 5,212 (m. 2,532; f. 2,680); Bardoli, Mandvi, Vyara, 
Songadh and Volod, 5,899 (m. 2,970; f. 2,929); Bulsér and Pardi, 
5,520 (m. 2,875; f. 2,645); Chikhali and Dharampur, 8,239 
(m. 3,871; f. 4,368). 


Urban areas: 66,207 (m. 34,111; f. 32,096)-- Surat city, 39,139 
(m. 20,690; f. 18,449); Chorasi and Kamrej, 9,034 (m. 4,241; 
f. 4,793); Bansda, Navsari, and Gandevi, 9,502 (m. 4,911; 
Ff. 4,591); Vyara, Maudvi, Songadh and Bardoli, 4,042 (m.1,992; 
f. 2,050); Bulsir and Dharampur, 4,490 (m. 2,277; f. 2,213). 


This population of the district,-as that of Gujarat in general, 
is divided into two main sections: those who have a foreign 
strain and those who are almost-entirely of local Hindu descent. 
The former consists mainly of immigrants or their descendants 
who came to the country as Muhammadans, from the eighth 
century onwards, and the latter of converted Hindus who joined 
Islam either from convictions in| response to the teaching of 
missionaries, or responded to pressure applied by zealous Muslim 
rulers. 


The census ennumeration of the Muslim population of the 
Surat district for the years 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931, and 1941 
records the existence of the following divisions':—Arab, Bhangi, 
Bhat, Bhatiyaré. Bhavaya, Bohora (Shia), -Bohora (Sunni), 
Chippi, Dhobi, Fakir, Ghanchi, Hajam, Hapsi, Kasai, Khatri, 
Khoja, Kumbhar, Memon, Mochi, Molvi, Momni, Moghul 
Pathan, Pinjari, Saiyad, Shaikh, and Tai. 


Of these, immigrants and their descendants under the name 
of Saiyads, Shaikhs, Moghuls and Pathans formed one comm- 
unity, and though Saiyads claim social precedence over the 
other three and prefer to marry with Saiyads, there is no sort 
of prohibition, either by religion or custom, of intermarriage. 
Arabs, Bohoras, Memons and Khojas are more or less endoga- 





: 1. It is almost impossible to secure accurate Statistics of these Muslim divi- 
sions at the time of a census. Many caste members will simply style themselves 
‘Musalman’ or go by the general term Shaikh which used to denote any Hindu 
convert. 


In 1891 the Musalman population of Surat District which numbered 
52,307 consisted of 1,550 Sayads, 27,670 Shaikhs, 2,585 Pathans, 367 Moghuls, 
354 Memons, 12,905 Bohoras and 6,626 others. In 1872, of the total Musalman 
population of 52,157 souls, 21,260 were feturned as settled in Surat City, 4,117 in 
Olpad, 3,888 in Mandvi, 6,454 in Chorasi, 3,090 in Bardoli, 3,449 in Jalalpur. 
5,285 in Chikhali, 3,592 in Bulsar, and 1,422 in Pardi. 
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mous communities belonging to this category. The rest are 
Hindu converts some of which marry freely with other Muham- 
madans and some maintain their former porhibition of marriage 
outside the caste. 


Of the four classes into which the Muslims of foreign 
extraction are divided, the Saiyad claims descent from Fatima 
and Ali, the daughter and son-in-law of the prophet, and are 
the descendants of those who came to Gujarat as religious teachers, 
soldiers, and adventurers, when the Muslims ruled the country. 
To indicate their high birth they place the title Saiyad or mir 
before, and shah after their names; and begam, if women. They 
give their daughters in marriage only to Saiyads but take wives 
from other Muslims. Saiyads follow all callings, but some families, 
as descendants of saints hold to the position of pirs or spiritual 
guides. They are both Sunnis and Shias, but in Surat the majority 
are Sunnis. 


Shaikh is a term which means elder and is applied to 
descendants of local converts as foreigners. The men 
have the title shaikh or muhammad placed before their 
names, and the women bibi after theirs. They follow all callings 
and are found in every grade of life. 


The Moghuls are the descendants of the Moghul followers 
of the Viceroys of Gujarat in the time of the Moghul empire. 
They place the title mirz@ (born of a great man) before their 
names and add beg (lord); the women add khdnum to their 
names. Except that they are fairer in complexion Mughals do 
not differ in appearance from ordinary Muslims. In religion 
they are Sunnis, and observe the purdah. 


The Pathains are of Afghan origin. They came to Guiarat 
as soldiers and merchants, and aré of two classes; old settlers 
and vilaitis or new-comers from Afghanistan. The new-comers; 
are generally fair, large-boned, broad-chested, and well-limbed, 
many of them with hooked noses and eyes blue, gray and brown. 
All are Sunnis in religion, but except the new-comers, as a class 
they pay little attention to their religions duties. 


Of the rest of the Muslim communities in the district who 
are mainly of local Hindu desent, the Bohords, the Khojahs and 
Memons! are distinguishable by some of their peculiarities. 


Regarding the origin of the names Bohora various theories 


1. For Khojahs and Memons see Ahmedabad Gazetteer (revised). 


2. The Bohoras in the district, according to past few censuses numbered as 
follows :— 


In 1872 the Musalman population of the district belonged to two sects, Sunni 
and Shiah, the former numbered 47,719 souls, or 91.49 per cent. of the total Musal- 
man population, and the latter 4,438, or 8.51 per cent. Of these the cultivating 
Bohoras, for the most part Sunnis by religion, were found chiefly in the northern 
sub-divisions. The town or trading Bohoras who numbered 4,577 souls, had their 
head-quarters in Surat, where their chief priest, the Mulla Saheb resided. The 
figures for other censuses were as follows :— 





—-Contd, on next page 301 
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have been forwarded. Many Banias and even Nagar Brahmins 
to this day bear the surname Bohora or Vora, but a Hindu 
Bohoris caste as such cannot be traced in Gujarat. As a general 
term now applied to all converts to Islam from the Hindu caste 
belonging to unmartial classes, itmay be derived from the 
Gujarati vahorwd to trade,probably coming from the Sanskrit 
yyavahara. 


Bohoras have two main divisions: (1) Shiahs cz trading 
Bohoris, and (2) Sunnis or cultivating Bohora*, The former 
are further split up into five sections-Daudi, Sulemani, Alia, Jaffri 
and Naghoshi or Rotia. Of these the Daudis, also called Lotias 
because their turbans are shaped like a /ofa (water-pot) are 
the most numerous among the Shiah Bohoras are and found 
in considerable number in the urban area of the district. 


Though active and well made, Daudi Bohoras are muscular 
or even robust. Their features are regular and clear, the colour 
olive, the expression gentle and shrewd. Orthodox males shave 
the head, wear long thin beards; and cut the hair on the upper 
lip close. Their women pencil their eyelids. with collyrium, blacken 
their teeth with missi, an astringent powder and redden the 
palms of their hands and the soles of their feet with henna. Their 
home-tongue is Gujarati marked by some peculiarities in pronun- 
ciation, such as the irregular. use of the dental and palatal 
d and ¢t and of kh for qu. 


At the time of prayer a Daudi male dresses ina lungi (oin 
cloth) wound round the loins and reaching down to the ankles, 
a pairhan (loose long shrit) and askull cap. He puts on 
khadams (wooden shoes) and.takesa musalls (prayer carpet) 
along with him while going to the mosque for prayer. 


Indoors he wears a pairhan (loose long shirt) a dark coloured 
pyjama or a tuman (loose trousers) and a peculiar type of skull 
cap with strips or of dark colour. Out of doors, those belonging 
to the religious class of mullas, don a small white pdghadi 


(turban), and, on a pairhan or kurtdé’ wear an angarkhd (Maratha - 


type) or a long loose neema (Moghul type ). On it is thrown a 
white shawl or a karchobi bandrasi dupatta(scarf). The foot-wear 
is broad shape too slippers of Khambati type made of red skin 





1901 : 15,455 (male 7,249, female 8,206). 
1911 : 14,910 (male 7,028, female 7,882), 


1921 : Shia 5,719 (male 2,862, female 2,857). 
Sunni 11,168 (male 5,187, female 5,981). 


1931 : Shia 4,567 (male 2,315, female 2,252), 
Sunni 12,052 (male 5,399, female 6,653). 


1941: Shia 75 (male 34, female 41). 
Sunni 410 (male 197, female 213), 


Unspecified 3,152 (male 1,683, female 1,465). 


*For an account of cultivating Bohoras see Broach Gazetteer. (revised series). 
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or Bannat cloth. The modern Daudi youth, where he has not 
adopted items of western dressware, wears a long coat or a 
sherwani and tumdn, ijdr or pyjama (loose trousers), and the 
pesliet dark coloured Bohords skull cap and patent leather 
shoes. 


The Daudi woman wears a red, dark-blue or yellow cotton 
or silk odna@ (scarf); a light tight fitting silk bodice or a silk 
dagli (jacket), a silk ghagra (petticoat) or izdrs (loose trousers). 
Khadams (wooden shoes) are used indoors and sapdts (sandals) 
out of doors. Her holiday dress is very rich of embroidered silk 
and brocade. Over the dress, orthodox women wear a large dark- 
coloured silk veil robe called burk@ passing over the head. This 
covers the face leaving smail net openings in the front of the eyes, 
and drapes in loose fold to the ground shrouding the whole 
figure. The burkhas has however practically disappeared in the 
larger towns and cities. During Muharram Daudi ladies use black 
dress as a sign of religious mourning. Both Hindu and 
Musalman ornaments are worn. 


Daudis are Shias of «the Mustalian division of the 
Ismaili sect.1 They are fond ‘of piligrimage to Mecca andKarbala, 
They abstain from music and dancing and from using or dealing 
in tobacco and intoxicating drinks or drugs. They are attentive 
to their religious duties, many both men and women-knowing 
the kuran. They are careful to say their prayers, to observe 
Muharram as a season of mouring. The chief points of difference 
between thair beliefs and practices and those of sunni Muslims 
are that they pay special attention to Ali and his sons Hassan 
and Hussain and reject the three Caliphs Abu Baker Sidik, 
Umar and Usman; that they attach special importance to cir- 
cumcision; that the akikah (sacrifice) ceremony is held in the 
Mulla’s house; that at marriage the bride and bridegroom when 
not of age are represented by walis (sponsors); that at death 
a prayer for pity on his soul and body is laid in the dead man’s 
hands; It is an article of faith with Dawoodi Bohoras that 
their 21st Imam went into seclusion, that though unseen 
the Imam is still in existence and may reveal himself at 
the appropriate time. The Daine-Mutlaq is his representative 
on earth and exercises all powers of the Imam in the absence 
of the Latter. 





1, In A.D. 765, upon the death of Jaafar Sadik, according to Shiahs the sixth 
Imam, a dispute arose whether Ismail the son of Jaafar’s eldest son, or Musi Kazim, 
Jaafar’s second son should succeed. The majority who supported Musi form the 
orthodox community of Shiahs who from the number of their Imams, the last of 
whom is still to come, are known as Isna-ashari or “Twelvers’. The supporters 
of Musi’s nephew started as a distinct body, and under the name of Ismailis, 
especially in Egypt, rose to great power. They remained united till in A. p. 1094 
on the death of Almunstansir-billah the succession was disputed. Of the late 
Khalifah’s two sons, Nazar the elder, at first named for the succession, was after- 
wards passed over in favour of his younger brother Almustaali. A party of the 
Ismailis, holding that an eldest son could not thus be deprived of his right to succeed, 
declared for him, and were called Nazarians. The other party, called from the 
younger son Mustalians, prevailed and established Mustali as successor to his 
father. The Nazarians are to this day represented in India by the Khojahs and the 
Zustaalians by the Rohora 
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The thoroughness of their socio-religious organisation, CHAPTER = 
which is known as the Dawat is the most marked feature of The People and 
the Daudi Bohoras, Their leader, both in things religious and thelr Culture. 
social, is the Dai-ul-Mutlaq otherwise known as Mullaji who Musttms 
formerly had head-quarters at Surat and now has them at 
Bombay though Surat is still their second home and a _ great 
centre. The ruling Mullaji names his successor generally, but, 
it is said, not always from among the members of his own 
family. The head Mullaji (the Bava Saheb) is treated with 
the greatcst respect and veneration He lives in much state 
and entertains with profuse liberality. 


The Dai-ul-mutlaq and Dawal constitute for Dawoodi Bo- 
horas, in whichever part of the world they live (large numbers 
live in Pakistan, East Africa and some of the West Asian and 
Far Eastern areas) the symbol of their oneness and broad 
homogeneity. In every important town or village where Dawoodi 
Bohoras live in appreciable numbers the Dai has representative, 
called the Amil, to look after their religious requirements and 
social problems. All important local matters affecting the 
community are reterred in the first) instance to him and if 
necessary they are taken in the last resort to the Dai himself 
whose decision is naturally final. In the religious hiearchy of 
Dawoodi Bohoras, the successor designate of the Dai is gene- 
rally called the Mazau. Below him comes the Madquasir. 
Priests of the lowest grades are called Mullas. 


Sulemani Bohoras, though not so numerous as Daudi Bohoras 
are an influential division of the trading Bohoras. They are 
the descendants of the converts which were made in Arabia in 
the sixteenth century by a missionary sent by a Surat Bohora. 
These, besides their regular name Ismail became known as Bezai 
Bohoras from their priest's title Bizai, the fair. For a time they 
would seem to have considered the Gujarat high priest their 
head. But about the close of the sixteenth century (A.D. 1588) 
Daud bin Ajabshah, the high priest of Gujarit Bohoras died. 
Upon his death the Gujarit Bohoras chose as his successor on 
Daud bin Kutub Shah, sending news of the appointment to 
Yaman. Meanwhile one of the Yaman priesthood, Suleman 
by name, was accepted by the people of Yaman as the succes- 
sor. He came over to Gujarat, but finding his claim rejected 
by all but a very small body, returned to Arabia. Such of the 
Gujarat Bohora’s as upheld his claim were called Sulemiani. 


Sulemanis 


Sulemani Bohoras do not differ much from the Daudi 
Bohoriis with whom they associate but do not intermarry. They 
are a small class. They have almost given up the Gujarati Bohora 
dress and turban. Their home language is both Gujarati 
and Hindustani and they have begun to marry with Sunni 
Musalmans. Their high priest lives in Najran in the Hejas 
in Arabia ; they have taken to English education and some 
of them are barristers, engineers and doctors. 
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Alia Bohoras take the name from Ali, who founded the sect 
in A.D. 1624. He was the son of Ibrahim, one of the sons of 
Shaikh Adam, the head Mullah, who passing over his sons, ap- 
pointed one Saikh Tayyib as his successor. Like Suleminis, 
Alias do not intermarry with Daudis but do not differ from 
them in appearance and customs. 


Jaafri Bohoras are a section of the trading Bohoras, who 
became Sunni on the advent of Muzaffar I, as Governor of 
Gujarat in A.D. 1391. They kept up their marriage relations with 
the Daudi section until] their connection was severed by a saint 
named Sayad Jaafri Shiraji who converted them to Sunni faith 
and from whose name, they are called Jaafri. They are also 
called patani from Patan, their head-quarters. Because they 
are sunnis, they are also known as badi jumat, the large body, 
and as char ydri or believers in the Prophet’s four companions, 
as-habs. Except the Surat Sunni Bohoras who intermarry with 
all classes, Jaafris marry only among themselves and celebrate 
their marriage without any procession. They have no special 
religious head, but many follow.spiritual guides. Each settle- 
ment has its headman and. forms a-fairly organised body. 


Naghoshis or non-fleshites who are also known as rotias means 
bread-eaters form an almost extinct section founded in A.D. 1789 
by a member who held certain peculiar doctrines prominent 
among which was that to eat animal food was sin. 


There is nothing particularly distinctive about the social 
customs and manners as well as religious beliefs of the Sunni 
Muslims of Surat. They are practically the same as those 
described in Broach District Gazetteer. 


PART IV-ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 


CHAPTER 4—GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY 


IT IS INTENDED TO DEVOTE this part to a fairly detailed account 
of the main features of economic life in Surat district. The 
following chapters, therefore, deal at some length with subjects 
like agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, miscellaneous 
occupations, finance and transport and communications in 
the region. An attempt is also made to give a broad idea of the 
standard of life of the people both in rural and in urban areas and 
to indicate the potentialities of further development in the future 
by drawing particular attention to those natural resources 
and peculiarities of the district in which it enioys a position 
of advantage. The brief survey of economic aspects contained 
in this chapter would serve as an introduction to the more 
detailed study which follows in subsequent chapters. 


The population of Surat district was 6,14,198 in 1881 and 
18,27,842 in 1951. The percentage increase over the period 
of 70 years (1881-1951) is 197.5, part.of which is to be accounted 
for by integration of some former Indian. States with the district 
in 1949. While the total population of the district has increased 
by 197.5 per cent during 1881-1951, the percentage increase in 
rural and urban population during the same period has been 
201.7 and 183.1 respectively. A study of the rural and urban 
population percentages to total district population during this 
period indicates that there has not been any consistent trend 
either towards urbanisation or ruralisation in the district as a 
whole. The agricultural classes, according to 1951 census returns, 
still constitute 61.2 per cent of the total population. The 
number of towns has however, increased from 4 in 1881 to 15 
in 1951; of them 8 belonged to the former Indian States 
which were merged in the district. The important towns of the 
district are: Surat, Bulsar, Bardoli, Vyara, Bilimora, Navsari 
and Bansda. The growth of Surat is due to its being an admini- 
strative, trading, educational and small-industries centre. While 
cotton trading has mainly led to the growth of Bardoli, trading 
in timber and forest products, fruits and vegetables have influen- 
ced the growth of other towns. 


Of the total district population of 18,27,842 in 1951, 4,61,377 
were self-supporting presons, 2,65,290 earning dependants and 
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11,01,175 non-earning dependants, The agricultural class i. e. 
those depending on agriculture as the principle means of 
livelihood) numbered 11,17,900. Among these, self-supporting 
persons were 2,71,433, earning dependants 2,03,579 and non- 
earning dependants 6,42,888. The percentage-wise break up 
of the agricultural class was as follows:—(1) cultivators of 
land wholly or mainly owned and their depednants: 34.7 (ii) 
cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their depen- 
dants: 11.1 (iii) cultivating labourers and their dependants: 
14.6 (iv) non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent-recei- 
vers and their dependants: 0.8. The non-agricultural class (i. e. 
those whose principal means of livelihood were pursuits other 
than agriculture) numbered 7,09,942 and were composed of 
1,89,944 self-supporting persons, 61,711 earning dependants 
and 4,58,287 non-earning dependants. The percentage-wise 
break up of this class was as follows-—{i) production other than 
cultivation: 14.8 (ii) commerce: 6.7 (iii) transport: 2.4 and (iv) 
other services and miscellaneous sources: 14.9. 


Of the total area of 26,25,;792-acres (1953-54), the cultivated 
area covers 16,62,289 acres i.e. 63,3 per cent. About 12.7 per 
cent of the district’s total area is under forests. Forests are 
mainly located inche talukas of Dharampur, Bansda, Vyara, 
Songadh and Mandvi. Almost the whole of the forest area falls 
under ‘ reserved ’ forests. 


The average annual rainfall of the district is about 57”, the 
variation being from 35” to 82”. The areas of plentiful rains 
are Pardi, Gandevi, Dharampur, Chikhali, Bulsar and Bansda. 
The rainfall increases as one proceeds from the coastal plain 
towards the hilly tract in the east. It also increases from 
North to South. While Olpad, near the coast in the extreme 
north-west of the district, gets the lowest rainful of 35”, the hilly 
area near Dharampur gets the highest annual rainfall of about 
82”. 


In 1953-54, the total gross cropped area, as recorded, was 
17,48,854 acres and the total net area under irrigation was _ esti- 
mated at 27,843 acres. Lands are irrigated in almost all the 
talukas except Olpad taluka. Moreover, the talukasof Kamrej, 
Navsari, Gandevi, Chorasi, Palsana and Bardoli have larger 
areas under irrigation than other talukas and together account 
for about 72 per cent of the total irrigated area of the district. 
The crops of the district that are irrigated are mainly rice, wheat, 
khariff jowar, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, chillies, ginger and 
turmeric. Of the total irrigated area nearly 79.2 per cent was 
under well irrigation. The remaining area was served by tanks, 
canals and lift-irrigation schemes. The Kakrapar project, one 
of the important irrigation schemes of the district, is expecte. 
to produce when completed, annually an additional quantity 
of 1,60,000 tons of food grains and 16,000 tons of cotton and to 
make available irrigation facilities for 6,51,662 acres of land. 
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Four types of soils are traceable in the district viz., black 
cotton soil, light soil, gorat soil and khar lands. Black cotton 
soils, covering an area of 14,29,000 acres, are well suited for the 
cultivation of cotton. The other crops grown on this oil are 
jowar, paddy, fruit crops and vegetables. Light soils which 
cover an area of 8,82,000 acres, are very shallow and sandy and 
hence poor in fertility. Coarse paddy and inferior milets are 
grown on these lands. Gorat soils which cover an area of 
80,000 acres are quite deep and fertile. They are very much 
suited for the cultivation of vegetables and garden crops. Khar 
lands cover an area of 1,44,000 acres and are almost barren. 
Efforts are therefore, being made to reclaim these khar lands for 
agricultural cultivation. 


The district grows in abundance both food and non-food 
crops. Nearly 53.4 per cent of the total gross cropped area is 
under food crops. The main food crops of the district are rice, 
jowar, ragi and kodra among cereals; val, tuver and adad 
among pulses; fruits and vegetables; sugarcane and chillies 
among condiments and spices. The main non-food crops is 
cotton which alone accounts for 2,95,562 acres of land. Cotton 
in fact dominates the rural economy of the district. The other 
non-food crops are groundnuts and castor-seed among oilseeds, 
tobacco and grass as fodder. 


Forests account for 3,34,408 acres i.e. 12.7 per cent of total 
district area. The major portion of this area is in charge of the 
Forest Department and the rest in charge of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. While the former yields large and medium sized timber 
and poles, firewood and charcoal, the latter grows only minor 
cereals and other minor crops.. The minor forest produce are 
bidi leaves of Asotri, chilar bark, gums of various types, etc. 


In 1952-53 the large majority of holdings were in the acre 
group of less than 5 acres, the holders in this category being 64.4 
per cent of total number of landholders and accounting for 
only 19.2 per cent of total area under holdings. The 
other details were as follows:—-The acre group holding 5 to 15 
acres accounted for 23.3 per cent of total landholders, holding 
in total 25.1 of total area under holdings and that holding 15 to 25 
acres, accounted for 7.2 per cent of total landholders, holding 
in total 18.1 per cent of total area under holdings. The rest were 
bigger holders. 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act of 1948 
has been enacted to give security of tenure to tenants. ‘Ihe Act 
had fixed the maximum rate of rent at one-third and one-fourth 
of the total crop in the case of non-irrigated lands and irrigated 
lands respectively by an amendment in 1953-54 and to one-sixth 
still later. Now the valuable right in favour of the protected 
tenants has been conferred by the Act in the form of the privilege 
of purchasing his holdings from his landlord under certain condi- 
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tions by the last amendment of the Act whereby such tenants 
have become owners with effect from April, 1957. This law is 
expected to bring about a more even distribution of land in the 
district. 


The position about implements, livestock, wages and famines 
is as follows: (i) Implements :—The main agricultural implements 
used in the district are indigenous types of wooden ploughs 
and harrows, seed drills, water lifts either of iron or leather and 
other miscellaneous tools such as axe, pick-axe, spade, etc, 
Recently however, iron ploughs have been introduced in the district 
and tractor ploughing has made its appearance. A fleet of 
tractors is also maintained by the Department of Agriculture, 
which undertakes the work of ploughing. Water-lifting pumps 
have come to be used in the district. But all these modern move- 
ments have not made much headway. (ii) Livestock:- Livestock 
is a valuable asset for the farmer. According to 1956 cattle census 
of the district, there were 6,01,487 cow class cattle; 1,91,871 
buffalo class cattle; 28,410 sheep; 2,10,562 goats; 3,724 horses 
and ponies; 1,352 donkeys; 131-pigs and 7,61,416 poultry in the 
district. When compared with the livestock figures as given 
in the old Gazetteer this indicates an appreciable increase in the 
livestock population of the district. Almost all talukas of the 
district have a veterinery hospital for the care of this livestock 
population and efforts are also being made to upgrade the cattle. 
(iii) Wages:— Agricultural labourers are paid both in kind as 
well as in cash. Most of the heavy work is done by men and 
female labour is employed for lighter work. The daily wage of 
male worker varies from Rs.-0-12-0 to'Rs. 1-8-0 and that of female 
labourer from Rs. 0-6-0 to Rs. 1-4-0, (iv) Famines:—The district 
is not generally susceptible to famines and scarcities and has 
witnessed very few famines and scarcity years so far. 


According to 1951 census, 2,70,600 persons were employed 
in industries. The important industries of the district are: 
brass cock, bobbins and textile accessories, cotton textiles, chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, ginning and pressing, gold and silver 
thread, paper and paper boards, saw milling, silk and art silk 
and general engineering. In 1953, there were nearly 206 regis- 
tered factories in 19 industries in the district. The sugar industry 
has made its appearance very recently and is organized on a 
co-operative basis. The other growing industries of the district 
are brass cock making, general engineering and wire drawing. 
Moreover, some of the district industrial products have their 
names both in national as well as in international markets. The 
industrialization of the district is expected to get a momentum 
after the completion of Udhna Industrial Estate Project. 


Among the village industries, mention may be made of brick 
manufacturing, cane and bamboo-work fishing, khadi, pottery, 
tanning and leather-work. The significance of khadi industry 
in the village economy is due to the fact that it provides 
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part time employment to many agriculturists. The formation of 
co-operatives is common to almost all industries and some of 
the industries are encouraged by starting training schools at 
appropriate centres by Government. 


There has been an appreciable increase in the number of 
trade unions since 1945. In its initial stages, the trade union 
movement was restricted in its nature and was confined to very 
few industries. At present, it covers almost all industries. The 
total membership of 32 trade unions in 1954 was 11,406. 


A large number of persons are engaged in occupations such 
as bakeries, farsan and sweetmeat shops, hair-cutting saloons, 
hotels and restaurants, laundries, tailoring, etc. Bakery products 
as well as farsan and sweets are marketed even outside the district. 


Since the publication of the old Surat District Gazetteer, 
the volume of trade in the district has increased appreciably 
and significant changes have taken place in the agencies employed 
in financial operations. Co-operative societies at present consti- 
tute an important financial agency. —The first co-operative society 
was registered in 1906 and was organized on Raiffeissen model. 
Since then, the co-operative movement, encouraged by various 
acts, has made much progress. Agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, multipurpose societies and land mortgage banks are 
ocnfined to agricultural sector. The fourth type of societies 
namely, non-agricultural co-operative credit societies are mostly 
urban societies, supplying credit to members who are generally 
traders, artisans, factory workers, salary earners, etc. residing 
in towns. The fifth is the central financing agency, namely, Surat 
District Co-operative Bank Ltd. 


The statistical information about these societies for 1956-57 
was as follows :—There were 424 agricultural credit societies 
with a total membership of 66,584, a share capital of over Rs. 23 
lakhs and a working capital of more than one crore of rupees. 
They had deposits of Rs. 38.5 lakhs. The multi-purpose socie- 
ties were 184 in number with a total membership of 50,175, share 
capital of more than Rs. 15 lakhs and working capital of more 
than 79 lakhs. Their total deposits stood at Rs. 29.3 lakhs. There 
was only one land mortgage bank with membership of 1,088 
share capital of nearly Rs. two lakhs and working capital 
of Rs. 5.7 lakhs. The Surat District Co-operative Bank 
Ltd, established in 1909, is the central bank of the district. In 
1956-57i ts membership was 4,397 individuals and 679 societies, 
share capital of Rs. 8.4 lakhs and working capital of Rs. 3.4 
crores. It advanced loans worth Rs. 2.4 crores and had deposits 
of Rs. 3.2 crores. 


This progress in the field of co-operation has also affected 
the monopolistic position of moneylenders in the district. On 
Ju y 31, 1956, licensed moneylenders numbered 99 and the amount 
jo loans advanced by them stood at Rs. 25.2 lakhs. At present, 
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moneylending is done only by moneylenders registered under 
the Bombay Moneylenders Act (XXXI of 1946) which was 
further amended in 1951. Their operations are thus regulated 
and controlled under the Act. 


Joint stock banks come next. In 1955, there were in the 
district 18 offices of nine joint stock banks; of them only one 
had its registered office in the district. The total deposits held 
by these banks stood at Rs. 5.5 crores in 1952 and Rs. 5.9 crores 
in 1953. Their total advances amounted to Rs. 72.6 lakhs in 
1952 and Rs. 74.4 lakhs in 1953, 


Recently Government have liberalized their policy of advanc- 
ing loans to agriculturists in the form of Tagai. In 1956-57 
the amount sanctioned and actually disbursed as tagai was more 
than one lakh of rupees. | Schemes worked out by the Depart- 
ment of Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives and 
aiming at giving loans to small industries, individual artisans, 
educated unemployed, etc. are also functioning. In recent times 
the handloom industry is also given financial assistance to improve 
its prospects. Small saving in considerable amounts and in 
various forms is a notable feature of the financial life of the 
district. In 1957, there were 192 post offices in the district doing 
savings bank work. There were some 62,164 accounts and the 
total amount invested was Rs. 1.8, crores. At present, three 
types of certificates are open for investment by the public, namely 
12 year National Plan Savings Certificates, 15-year Annuity 
Certificates and 10-year. Treasury Savings Deposit Scheme. 
A substantial amount has been invested in them. 


According to the census of 1951, trade and commerce provided 
the primary source of livelihood to 1,22,450 persons i. e. 6.6 per 
cent of the total population and secondary means of livelihood 
to 10,575 persons. 


Retail and wholesale trade in foodstuffs alone (in 1951) 
provided employment to 13,730 persons i. e. 46.1 per cent of 
total of 29,066 self supporting persons employed in all trades. 
Wholesale trade in commodities other than foodstuffs gave 
employment to 621 persons. Retail trade in textile and leather 
goods engaged 5,438 persons (18.7 per cent) ; retail trade in 
fuel 1,703 persons (5.9 per cent ;) money-lending, banking and 
other financial business 1,688 persons (5.8 per cent) and retail 
trade otherwise unclassified 6,124 persons (21.1. per cent), 


The three important characteristics of the district trade pattern 
are : (1) concentration of traders in retail trade, (i) overwhel- 
ming number of retail traders in foodstuffs, textile and leather 
goods and (iii) prominence of independent workers. 


The district is rich in garden crops such as mangoes, plaintains, 
chikus, etc. and also in the production of an important cash 
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crop, namely, cotton. The yearly output of cotton (average 
of 1943-44 to 1952-53) in the district came to 77,235 bales. The 
district has a prosperous trade in cotton which is mainly consumed 
by local, Ahmedabad and Bombay cotton mills. Similar export 
trade exists in other commodities, namely, timber, fruit crops 
such as mangoes and plantains, val, jowar, gur and paddy. 
The important trading centres of the district are Surat, Navsari 
Bulsar, Bardoli, Vyara, Bilimora and Amalsad. 


There is only one regulated market in the district viz.,The 
Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Surat, for regulation 
of buying and selling practice of agricultural produce, namely, 
vegetables, fruits, condiments and spices. 


On an average the number of shops per village comes to 
three, though the talukas of Valod and Gandevi have the high 
average of ten and nine shops per respectively village. The 
total number of bazars held in the district comes to 97 and the 
value of the total turnover at each of these bazars varics from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 7,000. The numberof persons attending them 
varies from 200 to 3,000: A large number of fairs associated 
with deities and religious festivals are also held, though with 
growing industrialization, the importance of such fairs has tended 
to decline. They serve the purpose of distributing centres for 
articles varying from bare necessities to luxuries and last for a 
day or two, The attendance at a fair varies from 200 to 60,000 
persons and sales from less than Rs, }00 to as much as Rs. 75,000, 
Pedlars in rural areas and hawkers in town also form a connec- 
ting line between rural consumers and the traders in towns, 
They deal in a variety of goods and their activities have come 
to be regulated in some of the towns of the district. 


About 14,000 dealers were reported to be operating in the 
district in 1953 (i. e. as defined in the Sales Tax Act) and their 
turnover came to more than Rs. 53 crores. This turnover, 
however, does not represent the turnover of all traders because 
‘dealers’ as defined by the Act are generally fairly big traders 
having a turnover of more than Rs. 30,000 a year. Thus a large 
number of petty traders arc excluded from the returns. 


There is one central organisation, the Surat Chamber of 
Commerce, representing trade and industry of the district and 
several trade associations are affiliated to it. Since its establish- 
ment in 1941, it has rendered valuable assistance to various 
indusries of the district. 


Vast improvements have taken place in the transport system 
of the district both in regard to railways and roads since the 
old Surat District Gazetteer was compiled. The whole district 
has 217.25 miles of railway (140 miles broad-gauge and 77.25 
miles narrow-gauge) with 49 stations. In 1952-53 some 74,42,796 
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passengers and 5,50,936 tons of goods were booked from these 
stations, The employment provided by the railways in the 
district has increased substantially from 591 in 1881 to 3,552 
in 1951, 


The road system has also developed a great deal. Roads 
are now classified into four categories namely, national 
highways, state highways, major district roads and other district 
roads. The Bombay Ahmedabad Delhi National Highway 
No. 8 runs through the district and covers over a hundred miles. 
Some six state highway roads also pass through the district. 
Besides these, the district is well served by other district and 
municipal roads. These roads connect the district with all the 
neighbouring districts. In 1951, roads gave employment to 
some 3,085 persons. In important centres, the state government 
maintains traveller's bungalows, inspection bungalows, district 
bungalows and departmental (P. W. D. and Forest) bungalows. 


In 1947, the Government of Bombay decided to nationalize 
road transport. As a resultof-this, the Bombay State Road 
Transport Corporation came into existence. In accordance 
with this policy, motor transport in the district was nationalized 
in 1953 and is now administered by the Divisional Controller 
of the Surat Division which covers the entire Surat district and 
partly Broach, Dangs and Thana. It was calculated that in 
December 1953, there were as many as 76 routes (in the division) 
with a daily average of 1,225.3 route miles and 19,251 passengers. 
The Corporation maintains workshop, depots and sub-depots 
in the district and its working is aimed to maximise social gain. 
In 1953, it made a beginning in goods transport also. 


The district has seven ports namely, Surat, Bulsar, Bilimora, 
Navsari, Matwad, Umarsadi and Bhagwa. The main items 
of imports are sugar, cement, iron, steel, wet dates, ghee, manglore 
tiles and those of exports are wood, timber and pulses. While 
imports come from Saurashtra ports, Bombay and Dahanu 
exports go to Saurashtra ports, Bombay and Ratnagiri. 


In the matter of posts and telegrams, the district is well 
served. There are two head offices (one being city head office) 
29 combined offices, 42 sub-offices and 291 branch offices in the 
district. The telephone system in the district is efficient in its 
working. Radio sets are also being increasingly used by the 
people and the total number of licenses issued stood at 8,821 
in 1953, 


Surat district with its fertile soil, specialized banking services 
for industries, growth of industrial co-operative organizations, 
artisans well known for adaptability and business acumen, 
enterprising nature of the people and with the growing develop- 
ment of an industrial estate at Udhna, Surat port and Utran 
Electric Grid scheme seems to have a bright future. 


CHAPTER 5.~AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGA Mie 


AGRICULTURE IS THE PREDOMINANT OCCUPATION in Surat 
district and the census figures of 1951 show that it provides means 
of livelihood to 61.15 per cent of the district’s total population. 
The decennial census figures for the past seventy years, 
owing to changes in methods of enumeration and classification 
do not provide a consistent record, from decade to decade of 
all the changes in the structure of the population actually engaged 
in agriculture. These changes have to be gauged from the figures 
of population given in the Census Reports under the head “Rural” 
which include not only persons enaged in agriculture and allied 
occupations but also those engaged in definitely non-agricultural 
occupations. These figures show that during the past seven 
decades, there has been greater increase in the rural population 
than the urban population. This is illustrated by the following 
table :— 


TABLE No. 1 


Surar Popu.ation : Rurat ANDZURBAN’ (1881-1951) 


























| Population | Numbers | erceitake | Number | Percentage i 
| ag had ! Poputation | 
1881 ! 614,198 P 4,76,965 | 11.65 | 137233 | 2.35 | 
| 1891...) 649,989 | 4.94,125 i (76.02 | 1,595,864 | 23.98 | 
| y90t...! 637.017 | 4,71,864 94:07 | 1,65,153 | 25.93 
I91L .; 654,109 | 5,058,915 | 77:22 | 1,48,994 | 22.78 | 
92t 6.74351 | 515,37 F642 | 1.58977 | 23.58 
1931... 6,93,613 551101 | 79.44 | 142,603 | 20.56 
| oar... agtoss | 660958 | 75.01 ' 2,20,t00 24.99 
) 195)... 18,27.842 2 | 14,398,191 | 78.73 | 3,88,651 | 21.27 : 








During the period 1881-1951, the total population increased 
from 6, 14, 198 to 18,27,842 which means an addition of 12,13,644 
that is an increase by 197.5% during seventy years. This addition, 
however, is partly due to the merger of certain Indian States in 
the district in 1949. During the period the population has in- 
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creased from 4,76,965 to 14,39,191 i.e., by 201.7 percent. Increase 
in the rural population has outpaced the increase in the total 
population. And as a natural consequence, the increase in the 
urban population is proportionately less. The urban population 


Increased from 137,233 in 1881 to 3,88,651 in 1951 i.e., the increase 


is only by 183.1 per cent. 

As is evident from the figures of urban population, there 
has been increasing urbanisation of the district during the past 
seventy years. Going by census figures alone, the rise has been 
from 1.37,233 in 1881 to 3,88,651, in 195! i.¢., a rise of 183.1 
per cent. But this is due partly to the inclusion of towns in the 
merged areas and partly to the growth in the population of older 
cities rather than to the emergence of new towns or Cities. 

All the talukas in Surat district, except Chorasi Taluka, 
are predominantly rural in nature. According to the census 
of 1951, the rural population of the district has been divided 
among various talukas as follows :— 

TABLE No. 2 


Rurat PoPuLaTION: Surat District (TALUKAWISE) 1951 





























t Percentage _ 

Taluka or Peta Males | Females Total rey 
of the taluka 

to peta 

Bansda eal 30,672 28,838 59,510 | 93.03 
Bardoli =. ..| 30,681 30,624 | 61,235 | 78.22 
Bulsar 56,048 $6470 | 1,12,518 | 81.58 
Chikhali | 60,983 62,889 | 1,23,872 100.00 
Chorasi ws | 56,267 54,636 |  1,08,903 31.20 
Dharampur ... | $5,299 } St74 107,013 | 95.45 
Gandevi wt 41,386! 42,932 | 84,318 | 77.09 
Kamrej ed 23,090 | 23,728 | 46,815 90.17 
Mahuwa ... {21,087 | ~—.27,064 | =~ 54,151 | 100.00 
Mandvi sw] 34,688 | 33,038 | 67,726 90.05 
Mangrol ie ae 38,161 ! 36,041 74,202: 100.00 
Navasari ws | 72,187 | 82,345 1,54,502 77.87 
Olpad... | 31,813 | 32,785 | 64,568 100.00 
Palsana www s«, S10 17,864 35,374 100.000 
Pardi ... oe - $4,772 | 55,864 | 1,10,636 | 100.00 
Songadh ws. 30,694 | 28,353 59,047 95.38 
Valod ve wnt 18,338) 17,841 | 36,179 100.00 
Vyara eS ae 40,367 38,255 | 78,622 87.40 

ee ee wae eer ee 
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The taluka of Chorasi is overwhelmingly urban and its rural 
population is only 31.20 per cent of the total population. This 
taluka includes the towns of Surat, Rander and Variav and is 
noted for its commercial and industrial activities. On the other 
hand, the seven talukas of Chikhli, Mahuva, Mangrol, Olpad, 
Palsana, Pardi and Valod are entirely rural. The remaining 
talukas of Bansda, Dharmpur. Kamrej, Mandvi, Songadh, Vyara, 
Bardoli, Bulsar, Gandevi and Navsari, are predominantly rural, 
the percentage of rural population to the total population varying 
from 77.09 per cent in Gandevi to as high as 95.45 per cent in 
Dharampur. 


As already stated, in the absence of comparable data, changes 
in the population actively engaged in agriculture for their livelihood 
cannot be presented from decade to decade. However, the 
195] census gives the following figures in regard to the number 
of people engaged in agriculture and in various allied occupations :— 
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TABLE No. 4 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN ALLIED AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, SuRAT, (1951) 


pa OP eG Employers Employees | 








Males Femles | Males [Females | 
1 2 3 4 


t 


Dk Senay Le 
































Plantation at “3 asd 14 | non 130 2 
Forestry and wood cutting ... 22 _ $93 47 
\ Stock Raising... 9... 71 4 417 25 
Rearing of smali animals and | 
insects aie et ae _— ey 21 _ 
|All clases... 17 | 4 | otter og! 
7 oe te een? Independent workers Total 
Maes | Females Males “ pemateg | 
es. ee ee DO Es 
Plantation aa das = | 100 27 244 29 
Forestry and wood cutting... 1,161 57 1,776 104 
Stock Raising .. ... ‘1,982 174 2,470 203 
Rearing of Small animals andl | 
insects sé Sisco ae 185 13 206 13 
All classes... _ fae 271 | 4.696 : 349 | 


Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 11,17,900 per- 
sons, including self-supporting persons and their dependents 
both earning and non-earning, besides providing subsidiary 
occupation to a fairly large number of other persons. In the 
tables given above are included persons engaged in agricultural 
cultivation, landowners, cultivating and non-cultivating, garden 
cultivators, labourers, forest workers and persons engaged in 
rearing, breeding of and dealing in livestock. The majority of 
workers on land are the cultivating owners (6,33,431) who work 
on their own farms ; agricultural labourers, (2,67,202) who work 
on other people's farms for wages in cash or kind, are probably 
the next most numerous class; and tenant cultivators (2,02,227) 
come third, The non-cultivating owners of land (15,040) usually 
give out their lands to tenant cultivators on rent. 


The remaining include 273 engaged in plantation, 1,880 forest 
labourers who collect wood fuel, and burn firewood for char- 
coal, 2,673 persons engaged in stock raising and lastly, 219 
persons engaged in rearing of small animals and insects. 
Persons engaged in livestock business usually keep good quality 
cattle, buffaloes and transport animals. Thev also keep sheep. 
goats and poultry. 
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Rainfall naturally plays an important role in determining 
the timing of agricultural operations like sowing, harvesting 
etc. The district receives its rainfall entirely from the 
Arabian sea branch of the monsoon current. The south- 
west monsoon sets in by about the end of the second week of 
June and continues till the end of September. The annual 
average rainfall of the district has been estimated at 57”. About 
95 per cent. of the annual rainfall occurs from June to September. 
The monsoon withdraws towards the end of September. 


The table below gives an idea of the average rainfall recorded 
and number of rainy days at the rainfall recording centres in Surat 
district :— 


TABLE No. 5 


STATEMENT SHOWING RAINFALL * IN SURAT (AVERAGE OF 6 YFARS AND 
ABOVE UPTO 11 YEARS) 





| ; 
Rainfall Recording | Ante- | South- | South- {| Total 











| Total 
| Station Monsoon’! West West [Rainfall | Number 
(May) Monsoon | Monsoon @ ' of Rainy 
| (une to (Oct. to | | Dasy. 
{ Sept.) Nov.) 
1 i 3 4 | 5 6 
a ce | 
| 
Bansda... ~~... 00.00 71.14 3.39 74.89 87 | 
Bardoli .! 00.24 $1.26 1.89 : $3.39 70 
Bulsar 00.42 73.75 3.52 77.69 ' 16 | 
Chikhai ... | 00.27 72.84 2.30 75.414 } 80 | 
Chorasi (Surat) ...; 00.53 40.59 2.14 43.21 | 62 ; 
Dharampur 00 .00 79 42 3.03 82.46 66 | 
Gandevi ... —...!._ 00.00 77.49 2.23 79.72 m1 | 
Jalalpore 00.87 &2,, 18 2.56 55.61 74 i 
Kamrej 00.00 42.83 1.03 44.07 53 | 
Mahuwa 00.00 53.01 1.24 | $4.25 68: 
Mandvi 00.26 $5.29 3.19 58.74 67 
Mangrol 00.03 | 40.73 1.07 ) 41-83 | 60 | 
Navsari 00.00 49.47 1.31 50.78 68! 
Olpad | 00.55 33.58 1.90 3505 | 55 | 
Palsana «gw. «00.00 §2.94 |! 1.18 54.12 67! 
Pardi eee] 00.46 75.01 | 1.85 77.61 88 
Songadh ... —...) 00.00 53.68 1.17 54.85 75 
Valod “| 00:18 | 58.27 | 4:75 | 60:10 73 | 
Vyara 00.00 56.25 1.14 | $7.39 2B 
1 








t 


Tt is evident from the above table that the rainfall in the dis- 
trict increases as one proceeds from the coastal plain towards 
the hilly tract in the east. It also increases from north to south. 
Olpad, near the coast in the extreme north-west of the district gets 
the lowest rainfall of 35°’ while the hilly area near Dharampur 
gets the highest annual rainfall of about 82”. 





*In inches and cents. Warns = ~~ 
@ The figures of total rainfall include these showers received during 


the months not covered in the columns one to three: hence it isin excess 
to that extent over the total of these three columns. 
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All cultivable lands in the distsict come under one of 
the two main categories, namely jirayat (dry crop land) 
and Kyari (irrigated land). There are about two lakh 
acres of land which come under the Kyari type and the rest 
under the jirayat one. Dry crop lands, because of their depend- 
ence on monsoon, are further divided into kharif(early monsoon) 
and rabi (late monsoon). The Kharif crops are brought to 
maturity by the rains of south west monsoon whereas the rabi 
crops depend on dew, irrigation and the occasional fair weather 
showers which fall between October and May. 


There are three main agricultural seasons, namely the kharif, 
the rabi and the hot weather seasons. 


The Kharif season, which commences by the middle of June 
and terminates by the middle of October, draws its rainfall chiefly 
from the south-west monsoon. Almost 95 per cent of the annual 
rainfall of the district is received during the kharif seaosn. The 
rainfall on the whole is fairly evenly distributed. The main kharif 
crops are cotton, ragi, Kodra,Adad, bajri, jowar, paddy and tur. The 
sowing and reaping of these crops roughly coincide with the com- 
mencement and termination of the monsoon The kharif crops 
are generally sown from the middle of June to the middle of July 
and are generally reaped from the last week of September to 
the first week of October except crops like jowar and tur which 
are harvested by the middle of January. Cotton, which is 
sown as a kharif crop in June is not picked till the last week of 
March. 


The rabi season commences in the middle of October and ter- 
minates in the middle of February: The rainfall it receives is 
chiefly from the receding south-west monsoon and is always 
very scanty. The rabi crops are brought to maturity by these 
rains and the moisture retained by the land during the kharif 
season. They are chiefly wheat, gram, val, and castor seeds 
which are generally sown in the months of October and November 
and are reaped in February and March. 


The third agricultural season, i.e. hot weather season which 
commences from the middle of February and terminates by the 
middle of June, is not a very important one. During this season, 
only vegetable and fodder jowar are grown and that too under 
itrigation. Sown in the beginning of April, these crops are 
harvested in the last week of May or the first week of June. 


In Surat district, four types of soils are found namely 
khar \ands, black cotton soil, light soils and gorat soil. The 
first three lie parallel to the sea coast line, khar lands followed by 
black cotton and light soils. The gcrat soils are found on the 
banks of the rivers passing through the district. All the four soil 
of the district have been formed from the alluvial deposits. 
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The follwoing table shows the physical characteristics and chemi- 
cal analysis of the soils of the district, except khar land soil :— 























TABLE No. 6 
Sos oF Surat Districr 
Black cotton soil | Gorat soil | Light soil 
| Physical character- | | 
istics: i 
| Depth .. ..., |, More than 40° 20° to 40° 1 3° or less | 
Colour ... + dest Black Blackish | Light 
' Texture... ee aes Clay Loam l Sandy 
| Chemica! analysis in 
j percent . 
: Moisture ... ote 6.0- 6.5 4.0 4.5 3.5 
j Loss on ignition 7.0- 7.5 4.0- 4.5 6.2 
i Acid in soluble- 
Silica...) 68.0 2.0 69.0-71.0 
HCL Sol. Cao ...| 0.7- 1.0 0.4- 0.6 0.2- 0.5 
| HCL Sol. Mgo ..., 0.9- 1.0 0.60.7 ! ~ 
| HCL Sol. K2e ...; 0.21- 0.29 0.09- 0.17 0.21-.0.29 
j HCL Sol. P205 --| 0.04— 0.07 | 0.04- 0.08 0.04- 0.07 
Nitrogen ... es 0.04- 0.07 ; 0.04 0.06 0. 0,08 
Sand a iss 24,0-30.0 ' 61.0-63.0 | 78.0 
Silt “| 31043810. =<" 48'0-20'0 | 10.0-12.0 
: Clay wef 32.0-37.0 | 15.0-20.0 6.0- 7.0 
| _ PH BS e's. | 75 


| 
| 


Kali Jamin or black cotton soil is the most extensive among 
the soils found in the district. It comprises an area of 14,29,000 
acres in the middle strip of the district varying in width at places 
from 25 to 30 miles. This soil is.mainly found in Kamrej, 
Palana, Bardoli and Gandevi talukas ; and partly in Pardi, 
Bulsar, Chikhai, Navsari,-Chorasi, Olpad, Mangro}, Mandvi, 
Valod and Mahuwa, talukas. 


Black cotton soils which are known for their fertility 
and cotton production are formed from alluvial deposits of 
rivers in the district and are about 30 to 40 feet deep. Due to its 
high silt and clay contents, this is very retentive of moisture 
and cracks very heavily in winter and summer. Lands under 
these soils are generally not ploughed evey year, but are harrowed 
twice-or-thrice as preparatory tillage. They are ploughecd with 
tractors once in ten or fifteen years just to eradicate weeds with 
which they get highly infested during the period. Black cotton 
soils are mostly flat with a very gentle slope either from east 
to west or towards the river side. 


Besides the chief crop cotton, other crops that are grown 
on black soils are jowar, paddy, fruit crops likes mangoes, chikus 
and bananas and various vegetables. About two lakh of acres 
under this soil arc the kyari lands, which are irrigated from 
wells and tanks, and are chiefly sown with finer types of paddy, 
namely, 2-31, Nawabi Kolam etc. The per acre yield of these 
varieties of paddy grown in kyari black cotton lands has been 
estimated at 2,000 Ibs. as compared to yield in dry black lands 
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where it is estimated at 1,500 Ibs. per acre only. In black cotton 
soil-the yicld of seed cotton per acre comes to 400 Ibs. and that 
of jowar to about 800 lbs. per acre. 


Halki jamin or light soil lies on the eastern hilly areas and 
along the slopes of the district. This soil covers an area of 
8,82,000 acres in this district and is found in the eastern hilly 
areas of Songadh, Vyara, Bansda and Dharampur talukas. Light 
soils are very shallow and sandy in nature, hence poor in fertility. 
The depth of this soil varies from 9” to 3’ at places. Lands under 
this soil are slopy. The main crops that are grown on lands under 
light soils are coarse paddy and inferior millets like kodra, 
nagli, vurai, sawa etc. The yield per acre of paddy in this soil 
comes to about 800-1200 ibs. and that of inferior millets about 
300-500 Ibs. 


The areas where these light soils are found are mostly inhabited 
by scheduled tribes and backward classes who are not much 
interested in improving the lands by methods of checking soil 
erosion or by enriching the-soils by application of manures. 
Recently, the State Government has proposed to carry out 
counter bunding in these areas. 


Goradu jamin or the gorat soils are found on the banks, 
half a mile on each side, of the seven main rivers in the Surat 
district, all running from cast to west to meet the Arabian sea. 
This soil covers an area of 80,000 acres of land in the district. 


The gorat soils are quite deep and fertile. They have less 
of silt and clay as compared to black cotton soils; yet they are 
very much suited for the cultivation of vegetables and garden 
crops. The main crops grown on lands under gorat soils are 
all varieties of vegetables, root crops like suran, yam etc. and 
fruits like banana, mangoes, chikus etc. At some places, irrigated 
cotton (170-co2) is also grown and its yield per acre has been - 
estimated at about 1,200 lbs. The yield of bananas has been 
estimated at about 500 bengali maunds per acre, while that 
of vegetables and the other crops depends on the season and time. 
An interesting fact which has been noticed is that there are a 
number of irrigation wells in the gorat lands that are fitted with 
oil engies which help a good deal in reaping a good harvest. 


Khari Jamin (Khar lands): The strip of land on the sea coast, 
about 1-2 miles wide, has the khar land soils which are, though 
very deep, almost barren due to their high salt content. An area 
of 1,44,000 acres is under khar soils. These lands are situated 
mainly in the talukas of Olpad, Chorasi, Navsari and Bulsar, 
all lying on the Arabian sea-coast. 


An effort has been made by the State Government to reclaim 
these Khar lands for argicultural cultivation. Three such schemes 
have been completed in the district and 2407 acres of land have been 
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CHAPTER 5. reclaimed at an estimated cost of Rs. 67,674. The details of these 
Agriculture and three schemes have been shown in the following statement :-— 
Trrigation. 


Somts 


KHAR LANDS RECLAMATION SCHEMES IN SURAT DISTRICT 











(1) Umrat-Vansi Nimlai (Taluka 1,644 15,998 10 
(Navsari). 
(2) Delu (Taluka Chorashi) ee 215 8,178 38 
(3) Bhagadu Khurd-Bhagadawad H 
Kosamba (Taluka Bulsar) re 548 43,498 80 


The State Government have also sanctioned the following 
Khar land reclamation schemes in Surat district and the work 
is already in progess in some of them. 











| Location Taluka Segue Estienicd bey aces 
(acres) cost (Rs.) 
(Rs.) 

“1, Dadi...) SNavoari | «7,452 | —*1,86,380 | 25 | 
2, Matwad we : 91,038 72,765 | 70 
3. Danti-Bhatha ... - 1,300] —1,59,308 | 122 
4. Parjan ww pi 416 53,100 | 127 
S$. Pinjarat ... ...—...| Olpad 200 11,318 | 57 
6. Nesh he» 158 Z 140 8,520| 68 
7. Pardi a ey 7 193 9,882 | 49 
8, Damka-Bhathi-Mora  -{|_ Chorasi 409 12,013 | 29 
9. Umber ww. " 437 61,637 | 141 

| 10. Bhagai =... =. =| Bulsar 2,500 | 2,05,747} 82 

(41. Malware ‘i | 2,430 245,747 | 101 





While these schemes are already in operation, the State 
Government is drawing up a plan to reclaim another area of 
18,000 acres Khar lands. The crops that can be conveniently 
grown on khar lands are paddy in the kharif season and pulses 
like val and gram in the rabi season. After the area is reclaimed, 
it is expected that paddy will yield 800 Ibs. per acre while val 
or gram may yield about 400 Ibs. per acre. 
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There has been an increase in the total area of the district CHAPTER 5S. 
since the compilation of the Jast Gazetteer (in 1877), mainly hekceee > Gal 
because of the incorporation of territories belonging to the Irrigation. 
rulers of old Indian States in 1949. The total area in acres was 
10,58,180 in 1874-75, 10,58,333 in 1848-49, 25,34,500 in 1949-50 Lanp Umiisarion 
and in 1953-54 it has been estimated at 26,25,792. 


The table below gives a statement of cultivated and uncul- 
tivated areas in Surat District for the year 1953-54 :— 
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Of the total area of Surat district in 1953-54 i. e., 26,25,792 
acres, 16,62,289 acres were under cultivation and 9,63,503 acres 
were not under cultivation. The uncultivated area consisted 
of 3,34, 804 acres of forests, 1,72,121 acres of cultivable waste 
lands and 4,55,974 acres not available because occupied by river 
and buildings. The percentage of cultivated to total area in 
the district as a whole comes to 63.30, but it varies from taluka 
to taluka, the highest percentage being 89.50 in Palsana and 
the lowest being 27.37 in Dharampur. 


. A fairly big area in the district is covered with dense forests. 
Forests account for 3,34,408 acres i.e. 42.74 per cent of the 
district to total area. The five talukas viz. Dharampur, Bansda, 
Vyara,Songadh and Mandvi together account for as much as 86.6 
per, cent of the district’s total area under forests, each having 
more-than 40,000 acres of land under forests, Dharampur. having 
the highest in the district, namely 76,846 acres. . 


. Almost the whole of the forest area in the district falls under 
“reserved” forests. The major-portion of this area is in charge 
of the Forest Department and the rest in charge of the Revenue 
Department. The table below shows range wise distribution 
of forests in 1953-54 in Surat. district. 


TABLE No. 8 
Forest IN Surat District (1953-54) 








Reserved Forests 











Range Talukas included —-__—_—___--___.. Unclassed Total Arca 
in the Range Incharge of Incharge Forests of the 
the forest of the Area in Forests Area 
Department Revenue sq. miles in sq. 
Depart- miles 
meant 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Vyara Vyara (part) 27.47 -— _ 27.47 
Mahuwa (part) 2.75 _ — 2.75 
Valod 0.70 _ —_ 0.70 
Navsari 30.63 _ ~~ 30.63 
Mandvi Mandvi 63.50 9.0 —_ 72.50 
Tapti 
Vajpur } 
Sadadvel Songadh 355.17 _ nen 355.17 
Nessu 
Dharampur Dharampur 2.1 3.0 5.9 
cour Cuie tall 
Kaparde harampur _ — 300.00 300.00 
(part) 
Nanaphonda Pardi 1.4 0.9 _— 2.30 
Bulsar 
Bansda Bansda (part) —_ — 86.00 86.00 
Unai Vyara 
Chikhali 
Mahuwa 99.89 —_ = 99.89 
Bansda 
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minor crops; whereas forests under the control of the 
Forest Department yield a large quantity of large and medium 
sized timbers and poles, firewood and charcoal. Minor forest 
produce of Surat district includes bidi leaves of Asotri, Chilar 
bark, gums of various types, Mahuda flowers and fruits, Karanj, 
fruits and Kastel and Marvel bamboos. 


Of the cultivable wastelands of 1,72,121 acres, a single taluka, 
namely Dharampur, accounts for as much as 1,39,157 acres. 
The uncultivated area on account of roads, rivers and buildings 
etc. is more in the talukas of Dharampur, Olpad, Chorasi and 
Navsari, than in others. 


The gross cropped area of the district in 1953-54 was recorded 
as 17,48,854 acres, of which 1,04,245 acres of land were cropped 
more than once; thus 16,62,289 acres were the net cropped area 
of the district. 


The following statement shows the distribution of gress 
cropped area in Surat district :— 
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As is evident from the tables given above, the district grows 
in abundance both food and non-food crops. Out of the gross 
cropped area of 17,20,905 acres, 9,18,587 acres i. e., 53.37 per 
cent of the total is under food crops and the remaining 8,30,267 
acres i. e. 46.63 per cent of the total under non-food crops. 


The main food crops of the district are rice, jowar, ragi and 
kodra among cereals; val, tuver and adad among pulses; fruits 
and vegetables; sugarcane and chillies among condiments and 
spices. The six talukas viz. Dharampur, Songadh, Vyara, Mang- 
rol, Chikhali and Mandvi have, together, 4,40,199 acres under food 
crops, i. e. 62.1 per cent of the total area under food crops. 
Dharampur taluka alone has 87,307 acres under food crops 
the highest in any one taluka in the district. 


The chief non-food crop is cotton which alone accounts 
for 2,95,562 acres of land out of 8,30,267 acres under non-food 
crops. In fact, cotton dominates the rural eeconomy of the 
district, The other non-food crops are groundnuts and casrtor- 
seeds among oilseeds; tobacco;and grass as fodder. Almost all 
the talukas grow non-food crops extensively but larger acreages 
are to be found in Mangrol,. Navsari, Chikhali, 
Olpad, Bulsar, Kamrej and Pardi Talukas. Mangrol alone 
accounts for the highest (79,206) acreage in the district. 


The following table shows wie comparative areas under 
different crops in Surat district at the time of the compilation 
of the old Gazetteer and at present :— 


TABLE No. 11 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN ACRES UNDER VARIOUS CROPS 
IN SURAT DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1880-81 AND 1953-54 


























Crops ca 1 1880-81 1953-54. 
aaa = ~t | nes 
| Cereals— 

Jowar $5,527 3,00,039 

Bajri 6,329 6,714 
| Wheat 27,237 16,547 
Rice 93,952 2,66, 160 
Kodra 46,076 56,086 
; Ragi 12,275 34,849 

Others | 1,885 27,736 

Total: Cereals .. | 2,72,281 7,08,131 
Pulses—- | 

Tur 28,519 53,177 
Gram 1,564 — 

Val = 66,723 
Adad.. a5 34,313 | 
| Others... 59,239 1AL308 | 
i. Total: Pulses .. { 89,322 2,96,021 
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~~" Crops 1880-81 1953-54 
Oilseeds— 
Castor .. vs —_ 10,114 
Sesamum 1,372 | 2,582 
Groundnut ; at — 40,298 
Others .. ie AR: > 43,764 5,496 
Total : Oilseeds 45,136 | 58,490 
Fibres— ) 
Cotton 69,089 i 2,95,562 
I Hemp _ | 847 
i Jute — 3,620 
Others 3,066 — 
Total : Fibres 72,155 3,00,029 | 
Sugars-— | 
| Sugarcane ze 5,144 2,522 
Others S< ise an — 140 
Total Sugars | 5,144 2,662 
: Drugs and Narcotics— | a 
Tobacco .. 3 a stk 419 553 
Others... ie ms aL — 35 
Total Drugs and Narcotics... 419 588 
Condiments and Spices 7 961 2,654 
Vegetables and Fruits 1,934 33,228 
Fodder .. .. ayras NA | 4,65,980 
| mean cere terse te er a i —aen or 
Ps ___ Dyes os gel PI 21! = = 
The above statement shows that there has been  conside- 


rable increase in the cropped area of the district . It also shows 
that during the past 78 years some, new crops have entered in 
the agricultural economy and some existing crops have assumed 
new importance. 


No study of land utilisation would be complete unless 
the problem of land holdings is considered. The size of 
owned holdings is one of the most important factors governing 
agricultural cultivation. The following statement shows the 
Quinquennial Statement of Holdings in Surat district :— 
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In 1952-53, 16,40,120 acres of Khalsa and inam lands together 
were held by 2,24,978 persons in various size groups. These 
hold: rs were divided into three classes and these were 1.80,791 
ownei Cuilivators who held 10,3&,429 acres of land; 11,536 persons 
holding 1,69,016 acres of land cultivated under their guidance 
and supervision; and 32,651 persons holding 4,32,675 acres, 
rented out their lands to tenants, Therefore, the first two cate- 
gories of holders can be styled as agriculturists, and the third 
category as non-agriculturists The persons in the last category 
constituted 14.5 per cent of the total nember of persons holding 
land and held 26.4 per cent of the total area of holdings. 


The above statement reveals that a large majority of holdings 
in the district were in the acre group “‘less than 5 acres.”” The hol- 
ders in this category were 1,44,986 i.e. 64.4 per cent of the total 
number of holders, accounting for only 3,15,518 acres i. e. 19.2 
per cent of the total area under holdings. The next most numerous 
category was the class of holders owning between 5 and 15 acres. 
Their number was 52,470 i. e. 23.3 per cent of the total number 
of holders, accounting for 4;10,;785 acres i. e. 25.04 per cent 
of the total area held. Large holdings such as those above 500 
acres were very few-only 26 in mumber and the area coverd by 
them came to 20,269 acres only. 


It is, however, not possible to show whether there has been 
any increase or decrease in the number of holdings on the 
whole or even in various acre groups, on account of absence 
of a detailed statement of holdings in the old Gazetteer. 


The following is the quinquennial statement of holdings 
in Surat district (taluka-wise) forthe year 1952-53: 
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The size of holding in this district varies from taluka to taluka 
according to the conditions of the monsoon, soil, crop pattern, 
financial condition of the rayats and also the extent of absentee 
landlordism prevailing in the talukas. It is smaller in the talukas 
lying on the coastline than those in the central and eastern belts. 
On the whole, the greater portion of the land is held by persons 
having holdings less than 15 acres. Holdings in most of the 
talukas are small and they are so divided among members of 
the family and, in some cases so scattered in fragments over 
the village and taluka and even different talukas, and, in rare 
cases also over adjoining districts, that the size of holding does 
not give an accurate guide to the average size of the unit of cultiva- 
tion. In the talukas of Navsari, Bulsar, Chikhali, Olpad, Gandevi 
and Pardi, holdings below five acres are larger in number than 
in other talukas. 


According to the quinquennial statement of holdings for 
Surat District (1952-53), the average holding per holder for 
the district as a whole works out at 7.29 acres. A sample survey 
of the holdings in Gujarat districts, conducted by the Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Bombay State, in the year 1947-48, 
shows that average holding in the district was one of the lowest 
in Gujarat. The average number of fragments per holder was 
estimated atythree, each fragment being or 1.78 acres on an average. 


In 1947, the Government of Bombay enacted a law called 
the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Act, with a view to starting the process of consolida- 
tion of holdings. 


The first part of the law. deals.with prevention of further 
fragmentation of land. Government has been empowered to fix 
the “standard area” (i. e., the minimum area necessary for profi- 
table cultivation as a separate plot) for any class of land in 
any local area. The “standard area” is such as is expected to 
keep the cultivator fully employed on the field and the yield 
from it is expected to be sufficient to cover the cost of cultivation 
and Government revenue assessment and yield a reasonable 
profit. On account of difference in quality of soil, climate, 
standard of husbandry and other factors, the standard areas 
for different types of land vary from district to district. The 
range of acrage of the standard areas applicable to various 
types of land is as follows: 


Dry crop, from one to four acres; Rice, from one guntha 
to one acre; Garden, from five gunthas to one acre; and Varkas 
from two acres to six acres. 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector 
in consultation with the District Advisory Committee and after 
consideration of any objection from the public to his provisional 
figures which have to be published for general information 
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inviting objections. All existing holdings which are smaller than 
the standard area are declared as fragments and entered in the 
record of rights as such and the fact notified to the fragment 
holders. The fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and 
inherit the fragment, but if at any time he or his heir wants to 
sell or lease the fragment, it must be sold or leased to a contiguous 
holder who can merge it with his field. In case the contiguous 
holder is unwilling to take it or purposely makes a low bid, 
Government purchases the fragment in question at the market 
value according to the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, and leases it out to any of the neighbouring holders,. In 
this process tenants of the fragments are protected; they are not 
to be discontinued. Creation of fragments in future is prohited. 
It cannot be done either by transfer or partition. Transfer or 
partition contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and 
persons guilty of the breach of the law are liable to pay a fine 
of and up to Rs. 250. 


Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of 
holdings into compact blocks, This involves valuation of all 
holdings in a village and then their redistribution in such a 
manner as to secure to each cultivator the same return from 
land which he had got before consolidation. Every effort is 
made to ensure that exchange is made only of land of equal 
fertility and outturn, Where such exchange is not possible, 
compensation is paid to the owner who is allotted a holding of 
less market value than his original holding and this compensa- 
tion is recovered from the owner who is allotted the holding 
which has greater value than his original holding. The amount 
of compensation is fixed according to the provisions of the 
Land Acquisition Act. After the. process of consolidation is 
over, the tenure of the original holding is transferred to the new 
consolidated holding. Similarly leases, debts and encumbrances, 
if any, are also transferred, adjusted and fixed up. The interests 
of tenants are safeguarded, as far as possible, and tenancies are 
usally transferred to the exchanged land. If there is any difference- 
in value between the original holdings and the exchanged 
ones, adjustments in rents are made. 


The first part of the Act has been brought into force in the 
pre-merger territories of the district. Government has deter- 
mined the standard areas for different kind of land in the district. 
Standard areas fixed are two acres for dry crop and and 20 gunthas 
for rice and bagayat lands. Pieces of lands below these standards 
have been declared as fragments, entered as such in the Record 
of Rights and notices have been served to those fragment holders. 


The second part of the Act which relates to the consolidation 
of holdings has been applied to the talukas of Mandvi and 
Olpad. The preliminary notification under section 15 of the Act 
were issued in respect of 112 villages of the Mandvi taluka and 
5o villages of the Olpad taluka. 
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Out of 112 villages of Mandvi taluka, work of consolidation 
has been completed in respect of 62 villages, and actual execution 
of schemes, i. e. handing over possession of exchanged holdings, 
has been. effectecd in 36 villages only. The consolidation work 
in the remaining 50 villages of Mandvi taluka has been post- 
poned on account of construction of irrigation canals and 
scarcity roads undertaken by Government. In Olpad taluka, 
consolidation work is completed in nine villages and the scheme 
has been actually executed in two villages. 


The following statement shows the progress of consolidation 
work in Surat district :— 


TABLE No. 14. 


PROGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS IN SURAT DISTRICT 
BEFORE 31ST May 1954. 


























Mandvi Olpad 
|Taluka Taluka 
(1) No. of villages fone under'section 15 of 
the Act ie Lg cS. rn 112 50 
(2) (i) No. of villages in respect of which 
the consolidation scheme |is published... 62 1 9 
(ii) Area available for consolidation in 
acres and gunthas i. : 49,029-35 4,337-23- 
(iii) Number of Holding befgng consolida- 
tion : s Bo, ; 14,283 | 1,619 
(iv) Number of Holdings A ca consolida: : ! 1,619 
| tion) : : = vd 7,929 1,062 
(v) Number of khatedars (holders) 5,438: 657 
~@) (i) No. of villages where the schemes have - 
been executed... ons 36 2 
(ii) Area availablefor consolidation i in 
acres and gunthas... 22,306-20) 377-30 
(iii) Number of Holidings (before con- : 
solidation) s ss 5,631 124 
(iv) Number of Holdings (after “con- 
solidation) i Se 3,347 76 
(v) Number of khatedars ‘ 2,641 66 
(vi) Average size of Holdings before con- 
solidation in acres and gunthas 
(vii) Average size of Holdings after con- 3-38 3-1: 
solidation in acres and gunthas 6-26 4-38 


From the above statement it is clear that consolidation 
work has done some good. The average holding has increased 
in size and agricultural cultivation is bound to improve if the 
holdings are consolidated throughout the district. 


Surat district grows cereals on 7,08,131 acres of land i. e. 
40.49 per cent of the total cropped area of the district. The 
important ones among cereals grown are juwar (jowar), bhat (rice), 
bavto (ragi), kodra, ghau (wheat) and bajri. The following table 
shows the area in acres under various cereals grown in the district :- 
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Bajri (spiked millet) is grown on 6,714 acres of land in the 
district. {ts cultivation is chiefly concentrated in the talukas of 
Chorasi and Olpad which account for nearly 6,400 acres. In 
rest of the talukas, the acreage under bajri is almost negligible. 
Bajri is usually sown in the month of July and is harvested in 
October. Fields intended for bajri cultivation are harrowed twice 
or thrice and manured at the rate of 5-10 cart loads of farm 
yard manure per acre before the crop is sown. It is grown as 
an entire crop. The crop is twice weeded and inter-cultured. 
It is seldom watered. The variety grown in this district is the 
local non-descript one and no improved variety has been found 
suitable for this tract. Bajri fields are rotated with vegetables 
or cotton. The average yield of bajri per acre comes to 600 Ibs., 
and that of fodder to 1,800 Ibs. Thtotal outturn of bajri in Surat 
district in 1 943-54 was estimated 802 tons. Bajri is chiefly 
used as a bread grain and the stalks are given to cattle as fodder. 


Bayto or Nagli:—(Ragi) is the third largest cereal crop of the 
district. It rovers an area of 56,086 acres i. e. 7.92 per cent of 
the total area under cereals. It is grown chiefly in Dharampur, 
Songadh, Bansda, Chikhali, Bulsar, Pardi and Mandvi talukas. 
Dharampur taluka alone accounts for 29,599 acres of land 
under this crop. Nagli is entirely a rain-fed crop and is generally 
sown in the lighter types of soils. Seedlings are raised in special 
seed beds after the first showers of the monsoon and in about 
three weeks time they are ready for being transplanted. Lands 
intended for nagli cultivation are plaughed in the summerand 
are harrowed twice or thrice, before the seedlings are transplanted 
by the end of July. The crop is not generally watered and 
manured, and is harvested in the month of October. The yield 
per acre of this crop comes to about 1,200 Ibs. and the total out- 
turn for the year 1953-54 was estimated at 18,900 tons. Nagli 
is rotated with either early coarse paddy or pluses like Adad and 
choli. The grain is used for preparing bread particularly by 
the poorer sections of the population. 


Bhat or Dangar:- (Rice) is one of the chief crops of Surat 
District, yielding place of importance among cereals only to jowar. 
This crop covers an area of 2,66,160 acres i. e. 15 per cent 
of the total cropped area of the district and 37.58 per cent of 
the total area under cereal crops. Rice is grown extensively in 
all the eighteen talukas and mahals of the district but larger 
areas are found in Chikhali, Dharampur, Pardi, Vyara, Bansda, 
and Bulsar, each having more than 20,000 acres under the crop. 
It is largely an unirrigated crop, only 10,069 acres being under 
irrigation, Out of the total of 2,66,160 acres under this crop, 
about two lakh acres are in the Kyari lands. 


There are three chief categories of rice varieties grown in the 
district and they are as follows :— 


(1) Early varieties :- those which mature inabout 110-115 
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CHAPTER 5. days time; namely, kada, kavachi, dhundhani, saliu, 
Auticulture’and dangi, sathi, panisal, malwan, tonnyel etc. 

Irrigation, 

Cereals (ii) Mid-late varieties ; those which mature in about 120-125 


days time; namely, Wankvel, Z-31, Sukhvel, 7-2], 
Manjarvel Bengali etc. 


(iil) Late varieties. :- those which mature in about 140-150 days 
time, namely, Nawabi Kolum, Khusbi, Delhi, Basmati etc. 


About 75 per cent of the total area under rice in Surat district 
is under early varieties, about 10 per cent under mid-late types 
and the remaining under the late ones. The grain of early types 
is coarse, hence fetches comparatively lesser value than those 
of the mid-late and the late varieties which are small, thin and 
somewhat translucent. The Basmati and Bengali varieties command 
higher values on account of ‘their flavour. 


In the lighter and undulated soils of Songadh, Mangrol Bansda, 
Dharampur and Vyara, the abovementioned carly types are 
drilled, and the mid-late and the late ones and sometimes the early 
ones are transplanted. The general method, however, of sowing 
paddy over the whole of the district is the one of transplanting. 
In early June, seedlings are raised in a seed-bed, specially cleaned, 
pulverised and manured with 5 cart loads of farm yard manure 
per acre, the seed rate being about 40 Ibs. per acre. The seed 
beds are watered in the event of inadequate rainfall. Generally, 
seedlings are ready for transplanting. in about three weeks. 
Transplanting is usually done by hand and at each place six 
to eight seedlings are planted. Before transplanting, the kyari 
lands intended for paddy cultivation) are puddled with a local 
wooden plough and at the same time 5 to 8 cart-loads of farm yard 
manure are applied to every acre of the land. Some of the well- 
to-do cultivators give a top dressing of about 20 Ibs. of Nitrogen in 
the form of ammonium sulphate per acre when the crop is about 
40 days old and when it is raining. The crop is harvested between 
10th of October and 10th of November. The early types are 
harvested in October and the fate ones are reaped in November. 
The estimated cost of cultivation per acre of paddy is Rs. 150. 
The yield of paddy per acre comes to about 1,800-2,400 Ibs. In the 
year 1953-54, the total outturn of rice in Surat district was esti- 
mated at 1,18,389 tons. Most of the paddy lands are not irrigated. 
{Irrigation is resorted to whenever the rainfall is deficient or 
whenever late varieties are grown. In 1953-54, only 10,069 acres 
of paddy were under irrigation in Surat District. Paddy is grown 
generally as a single crop and it is not sown mixed with any 
other crop. 


The Department of Agriculture recommendstwo improved 
varieties of paddy namely Z-31 and K-176-12. The Z-31 varieties 
is a mid-late type which matures in (25 to 130 days and gives 
10 to 15 per cent higher vield than the local onc. The grain 
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of this varieties is fine and lustrous. The K-176-12 varieties matures CHAPTER 5. 

within 105 days and it give 10-15 per cent higher yield than agriculture and 

the local Kada variety. It is a bold grain type with white colour. Arvigstion. 
Since 1953, the Department of Agriculture has been advising 

the paddy cultivators of Surat district to follow what is called the 

Japanese method of paddy cultivation. This method has been 

designed on the Japanese model with suitable variations to suit 

Indian conditions. The main features of the Japanese method 

of paddy cultivation are the preparation of raised seed beds, 

sowing of seeds in lines, transplanting seedlings in rows, careful 

and clean cultivation, heavy manuring with manures and fertilisers, 

interculturing, assured water supply and utilisation of waste 

by turning it into compost. 


According to this method, the seedlings are raised on specially 
raised seed beds and the seed bed is given a fairly thin layer of 
compost and ash without burning any cowdung or any such orga- 
nic matter. The seed rate is about 10-15 Ibs., quite sufficient 
to transplant an acre of paddy field. -The seedlings thus grown 
on raised seed beds have been observed to be very vigorous and 
healthy and compare very favourably with those raised on 
tabbed seed bed. Under this method, lesser number of seedlings 
are planted on each hill which results in freer growth of plants 
and gives out better tillers; hence it reduces the seed rate per 
acre of paddy field. 


Seedlings are transplanted in straight rows with a view to 
facilitating interculturing, weeding and easy movement of farmers. 
Interculturing is an important operation in the Japanese method. 
It checks the extra growth of plants, encourages tillering and 
helps to develope a good root system, thus preventing lodging 
tosomeextent, Interculturing can be done by hand or by suitable 
handhoes. Lastly, small, but repeated doses of fertilisers are 
advocated under the Japanese method. 


The Japanese method is an improved and intensive method 
of paddy cultivation and can be followed by small individual 
cultivators. It shows the way for obtaining higher yields from 
a small area. The Department of Agriculture has conducted 
demonstration trials (105 in the year 1953 and 300 in 1954) and 
have found that it is certainly advantageous to grow paddy by 
the Japanese method. 


The following statement shows the cost of cultivation, income 
per acre and profits carned by following the local method and the 


Japanese method :— 
7201-44 
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Items Under the Under the 

Japenese method | local method 

(1) Yield of grain per acre (Ibs)... 3,204. 1,863 

(2) Yield of fodder per acre (Ibs.) 4 3429 | 2,429 

(3) Value of grain (Rs.) §21- 9-0 296- 4-5 

(4) Value of fodder (Rs.) | 64- 9-7 45- 2-7 

(5) Total gross income per acre (Rs.) | 586- 2-7 341- 7-0 

(6) Total expenses per acre (Rs.) 293-11-6 186-13-2 

(7) Profit per acre (Rs.) i 292- 7-1 > | 154-9-10 








The entire paddy area in Surat district might follow the Japa- 
nese method in the near future. 


Ghau:—(Wheat) is another cereal crop of this district, though 
as compared to jowar and rice, it is not so important. It covers 
an area of 16,547 acres of land-of which large proportions are 
found in the talukas of Olpad, Mangro] and Bardoli. Wheat 
is also grown on a significant scale in Chorashi, Kamrej, Navsari 
and Songadh talukas. In other areas, it is grown on a smaller 
scale. 


It is usually sown in October-November and is harvested in 
February. Generally five cart-loads of farm yard manure are 
applied per acre in lands in-which wheat is to be grown as an irti- 
gated crop. The fields are twice harrowed before wheat is sown. 
Occasional irrigation is also given. The yield of irrigated wheat 
is about 800 Ibs. per acre while that. of unirrigated wheat is 560 
Ibs. per acre. The total outturn of wheat in Surat District in 
1953-54 has been estimated at 2,072 tons. About 3,000 acres 
under wheat are irrigated, the rest being unirrigated. Local 
non-descript types of wheat are grown in the unirrigated areas 
while for the irrigated areas the Department of Agriculture has 
introduced Kenphad variety of wheat. Before the introduction 
of Kenphad, Pusa-4 wheat was grown as irrigated wheat. The 
former is a rust-resistant while the latter escapes rust because of 
its early maturity. Wheat is generally used as breadgrain 
and its flour is used in preparing bread, chaputis and puris. 


Juwar or Jowar, the Indian millet, is one of the most impor- 
tant crops of the district, accounting for 17.15 per cent of the crop- 
ped area. It is the single largest cereal crop of the district and 
is grown on 3,00,039 acres i.c. 42.37 per cent of the acreage under 
cereals. Jowar is grown both as a Kharif as well as a Rabi 
crop, but it is mainly a Kharif crop. 


The Kharif Jowar covers an area of 2,54,721 acres, the 
areas of concentrated cultivation being the talukas of Navsari, 
Chorashi, Olpad, Mandvi and Mangrol each having more than 
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20,000 acres under Kharif jowar. It is also grown in fairly 
large areas in Vyara, Kamrej, Mahuwa, Bardoli and Chikhali. The 
lands intended for Kharif jowar are harrowed twice or thrice in 
May-June before the commencement of monsoon. Jowar is 
sown in the month of August and is ready for harvesting in Janu- 
ary. At the time of preparatory tillage, farm yard manure is 
applied to the fields at the rate of 5-10 cartloads per acre. The 
crop is weeded once or twice and intercultured two to three times 
with a hoe. 


The rabi jowar covers an acreage of 45,318 only and is mainly 
grown in Mangro!l, Mandvi, Olpad and Songadh talukas. It is 
sown in September-October and harvested in February. 


Jowar grown in this district in either season belongs to 
local varieties perio for the kharif season and non-descript local 
one for the rabi season. The Department of Agriculture has 
recommended B. P. 53 variety for the kharifseason. The grain is 
big, white and lustrous but matures a couple of weeks later than the 
perio. Hence, in the years of scarcity, late or in adequate rains, 
it fares badly as compared to perio. But with the flowing of Kakara- 
par waters, this variety is bound to develop. The Department 
has not recommended any improved variety for rabi season. 


The yield per acre of kharif jowar comes to about 760 Ibs. 
and that of rabi jowar about 600 lbs. The yield of fodder is nearly 
three times the grain yicld.. The district produced in 1953-54, 
53,137 tons of kharif jowat and 802 tons of rabi jowar. The 
usual rotation followed in respect of jowar is cotton-jowar 
in black cotton soils and in the lighter soils of Songad, 
Vyara, Mangrol and Kamrej.the normal rotation is of three 
years namely groundnut-cotton-jowar-groundnut and so on. 


Jowar is chiefly used as a bread grain and its straw is used as 
fodder for cattle. 


Kodra is another cereal crop of the district and covers an area 
of 34,849 acres. It is chiefly grown in Songadh, Mangrol, Dharam- 
pur, Vyara, Mandvi, Pardi, Bansda and Chikhali talukas. Jt is 
sown usually in the beginning of July after the commencement of 
monsoon and is harvested by theend of September. Generally 
no manures are applied to lands intended for the cultivation 
of kodra. The lands are ploughed once and harrowed once 
before sowing. The yield per acre of kodra comes to about 1,100 
Ibs. and the total outturn for the year 1953-54 was estimated 
at 5,005 tons. Kodra is consumed mainly by poorer sections 
of people in place of rice. 


In addition, Surat district grows a number of other cereals 
which are grown on smaller areas and are minor in importance. 
They are banti (9,219 acres), bhadli (1,496 acres), Kang (Italian 
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CHAPTER 5, —millets) (3 acres), makai or maize (680 acres), sava (1,427 acres) 
Agriculture ang 20d varai (5,827 acres). 
Irrigation. 

ULSES. Pulses cover an area of 1,74,632 acres in Surat district ice. 
9.98 per cent of the total cropped area of the district. The 
important ones among the pulses grown are val (large fruited 
dolichos), tuver (pigeon pea), adad (black gram), chana (gram), 
mag (green gram), choli (small fruited dolichos), and vatana 
(peas). The following statement shows area in acre under various 
pulses :— 
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Adad:-(black gram) is grown on 34,313 acres, mainly in Dhar- 
ampur, Vyara, Songadh, Bansda and Mahuwa talukas. Area 
in other talukas under adad is relatively small. It is sown in July 
and harvested in October-November. The yield per acre of this 
crop comes to about 500 Ibs. and the total outturn for 1953-54 
was estimated at 5,320 tons. The ripe grains are used as split 
pulse, boiled as dal and eaten usually with wheat or jowar bread. 
Papads (savoury wafers) are made of adad pulse. 


Chana:—(gram) covers an area of 7,014 acres. Though it is 
sown in all talukas, larger area under this crop are found in Son- 
gadh, Chikhali, Olpad, Vyara, Mandvi and Mangrol. Gram isa 
rabi crop and is generally grown after paddy is harvested. It is 
sown in November and harvested in January-February. The 
Department of Agriculture has not introduced any improved 
variety of gram in place of the local non-descript ones. The yield 
per acre of gram comes to about 500 lbs. and the total outturn 
of gram in the district for 1953-54 was estimated 740 tons. 


Mag:—(green gram) covers an area of 5,674 acres. The areas 
of concentrated cultivation of this crop are in Vyara, Navsari, 
Olpad, and Bansda, though it is grown in other talukas also on a 
relatively smaller scale. It, being a kharif crop, is sown in July 
and harvested by the end of September. No improved variety of 
mag has been introduced in the district by the Department of 
Agriculture. But some improved strains were under experimen 
tation. In 1953-54 the district produced 627 tons of mag. 


Tuver:-(pigeon pea) stands next to val among the pulses grown 
in the district. It covers an area of 53,177 acres, the acreage of 
concentrated cultivation being Dharampur, Songadh, Vyara and 
Mangrol. Mandvi, Olpad, Bansda, Bardoli, Chorashi and 
Navsari are the other areas where tuver is grown on a significant 
scale. 


Tuver is a kharif crop and is generally sown in July and 
harvested in January-February. It is seldom irrigated because, 
as its roots penetrate deep into the soil, it gets the moisture from 
the soil. It is sown either alone as a single crop or with jowar 
as a mixed crop. The yield per acre comes to 680 Ibs. and 
the total outturn for 1953-54 was estimated at 7,598 tons. Varie- 
ties of tuver grown in this district belong to the local _non-descript 
ones. The Department of Agriculture has not introduced any 
improved variety in the district. 


The green pods of ruver are eaten as vegetable. The ripe pulse 
is split and eaten boiled in various ways. The split pulse is 
taken as dul and is also taken mixed with vegetables. 
The outer husk of seed with part of the kernel, is sold 
under the name thulu and is a favourite food for milch cattle, 
The leaves and shells of the pods are a valuable nutritious addition 
to fodder. 
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Val (large fruited dolichos) is the largest grown pulse of Surat 
district, It covers an area of 66,723 acres which is the highest 
among the districts growing val in Gujarat State. Val is grown 
extensively in almost all talukas of the district, though the areas 
of concontrated cultivation are Pardi, Chikhali, Bulsar, Bardoli, 
and Navsari talukas. Black cotton soil of the district is 
extremely suited for the cultivation of this crop. 


Val is mainly grown as a rabi crop in the kyari lands after 
the paddy crop is harvested. It is sown with the help of a plough 
in October-November and harvested in February. The yield 
per acre of val comes to about 1,000 Ibs. In the field of val, 
afew lines of sann are also grown. Many verieties of val 
are grown in the district. One variety namely katargam val papdli 
(Surat papdi) is a vigorous climber and is grown in garden lands 
all over Surat and is very much relished by the people asa _ vegeta- 
ble. Improved and mosaic resistant type of val are under experi- 
mentation. 


The green pods are used as vegetable and the ripe pulse is 
eaten both whole or split in various ways. The husks and broken 
bits of the dal are a concentrate formilch cattle. The leaves 
and stalks are also utilized as fodder. Val is a leguminous crop, 
hence the fertility of the kyari land is maintained to some 
extent due to its cultivation. 


Besides, there are a few more pulses that are grown in the 
district and relatively smaller..areas. are under them. Those 
are chola lang, masur, math, and vatana. Chola (small 
fruited dolichos) covers an area of 3,455 acres and is grown in 
almost all talukas of the district. Lang (chickling vetch), a 
major crop of the neighbouring Broach district, covers a small 
area of 640 acres only in this district; Pardi, Chikhali and 
Bulsar account for most of the area under this pulse. Masur 
(lentil) is grown on 274 acres only in the talukas of Songadh and 
Vyara. Math covers 497 acres in Surat. Vutana (peas) is a 
favourite pulse crop of the district and covers an area of 2,218 
acres only. It is grown in Vyara and Mandvi. 


Oilseeds account for 58,490 acres in the district which mean 
3.34 per cent of the gross cropped area. Out of this, edible oil- 
seeds cover 47,150 acres i.e. 80.6 per cent of the area under oil- 
seeds and the remaining 11,340 ic. 19.4 per cent are covered 
by non-edible oilsceds. The chief among the oilseeds grown 
are magphali (groundnut) and diveli or erando (castor seed). 
The following statement shows the acreages under various oil- 
seeds in Surat district :— 
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Diveli or erando (castor seed) is an important oilseed crop 
of the district since olden days, though in recent years its cultiva- 
tion has shown an appreciable decline. In 1874-75, this crop 
covered an area of 39,200 and in 1953-54, an arca of 11,340 acres 
only. The taluka of Songadh alone accounts for 3,005 acres under 
castor seed. It is also grown on considerably larger areas in 
Mangrol, Bardoli and Mahuva. It is mainly grown as a rabi 
crop. It is grown either alone or mixed with jowar, tur and vail. It 
is sometimes grown along with groundnut. It is sown in Octo- 
ber-November and harvested in February. The per acre yield 
of this crop comes to about 500 Ibs. In 1953-54, total outturn 
of castor seed in the district was estimated at 1,398 tons. Castor 
seed is mainly used for extraction of oil which is used for burning 
‘purposes and Jubrication. {t is also used for medicinal 
purposes. The oil-cake is considered as one of the most valued 
concentrated manures. 


Magphali (groundnut) is grown throughout the district. This 
crop has grown considerably in importance since 1874-75, It 
was grown in those days on a;negligibly small area, but in 1953-54 
it coverd 40,298 acres, of which Vyara taluka alone accounted 
for 10,847 acres. Mahuwa, Kamrej, Mandvi and Valod are the 
other areas where ground-nuts are grown extensively. The 
acreage under groundnut in this district forms 2.3 per cent of 
the total cropped area and 68.89 per cent of the area under 
oilseeds. 


Groundnut in this district is a Kharif crop and is sown in July. 
Before sowing, land is harrowed twice or thrice in May and manure, 
at the rate of five to eight cartloads of farm yard manure per acre, 
is applied. The crop is sown with the help of a seed drill in rows 
three feet apart. It is ready for harvesting in October-Novem- 
ber. The yield per acre comes to 1,000 Ibs. of pods. The Agri- 
cultural Department has not yet evolved any improved variety 
of groundnut suitable for the district. Cultivators generally 
grow the local spreading variety. There is one advantage of grow- 
ing this variety, that due to its spreading nature, it checks to some 
extent soil erosion. Groundnut crop is rotated with cotton and 
jowar in a three year rotation. Being a leguminous crop, it 
enriches the soil. Groundnut is mainly used for extracting oil 
which is used for edible purposes. The oil extracted comes to 
about 45.47 per cent of the seed. Its fodder is liked by cattle 
and the oil-cake serves as a good nitrogenous manure. 


The district also grows some other oilseeds which are compara- 
tively less important. They are kharsani or ramtal (niger secd) 
covering 1,202 acres; nariyel (cocoanut) 3 acres; rai (mustard) 
33 acres; sua (dill seed) six acres; and tal (sesamum) 2,582 acres. 
Sesamum is grown in all the talukas of the district, though Mang- 
rol taluka alone accounts for 911 acres. ; 


Drugs and narcotics have a very small acreage in Surat 
district. Tobacco, green tea and Ajwan are the only crops under 
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this group and cover only 588 acres. The following table shows 
the area in acres under drugs and narcotics in Surat district :— 


TABLE No. 18 


STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN ACRES UNDER DruGS AND NARCOTICS IN 
Surat Districr (1953-54) 











Tobacco. Green } Ova | Total. 
| Tea Ajwan. | 
i 

Bansda a Se i, eae es 
Bardoli_... se re | ee | am 20 
, Bulsar | 6 —_~ | — 6 
Chikhali 10 | — ner 10 
Chorasi ; 9 + 16 = 106 

Dharampur Te | — | -- — ate | 
Gandevi | 12 ~ — 12 
Kamrej | 88 | — -- 88 

Mahuva He thas | _ = 75 | 
Mandvi | 66 i — 66 
Mangrol 7 69 ~ eas 69 
Navsari wees 24 as 24 
Olpad ae obs bt 83 ~_— | 19 102 
Palsana_—.. ses dem 10 — _ 10 
Pad | ~ 7 
Songadh _... the ies ~~ — — ae 
Valod ee | es ge = 
Vyara se a <3 —- | _— ee | — 

“Teh el Be | 


Tamaku:—~(tobacco) is grown over 553 acres only. It is also 
grown in the compound attached to residential houses. Tobacco 
is sown in seed beds in July and seedlings are transplanted 
to fields in August-September. Usually this crop is not watered 
but 15 to 20 cartloads of farm yard manure is applied for each 
acre of land. The tobacco plant is not allowed to flower; and all 
side branches are nipped off as they appear and only 12 to 15 
leaves are allowed to remain. Plants are harvested in January- 
February and are spread in the sun till they are thooughly dried 
up. The dry leaves are then powdered and used for manufacture 
of bidis (country cigarettes). Tobacco is also used for smoking 
through pipes for chewing and for making snuff. The yield of 
dry leaf tobacco comes to 800 Ibs. per acre. 
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Green tea and ova are the other drugs and narcotics grown 
in the district, but the area under them is very small. 


The following statement shows area under sugarcane in Surat 
district :— 


TABLE No. 19 


STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN Acres UNDER SUGARCANE IN SuRAT 
District (1953--54) 























Sugarcane. | Other Total 
sugars. 

Bada... esi 50 
Bardoli 6 —_ 6 
Bulsar eas eh 325 _ 325 
Chikhali ... ec ee an 293 | _~ 293 
Chorasi sys ee ag _ 91 91 
Dharampur bee oe ts {59 — 159 
Gandevi ... age sie oh 720 _— 720 
Kamrej a See Soa ne 2 
Mahuwa ive oa ie 159 _ 159 
Mandvi og 2 - 2 
Mangro! ... wee Loe oe _ - 2s 
Navasari... ‘ 44 A 142 49 191 
Olpad 2 — 2 
Palsana ... { — 1 
Pardi ee* Shes ae 418 — 418 
Songadh ee 233 ral 14 _— 14 

Valod i... wet eae th 63 _ 63 
Vyara 166 ~~ 166 

nar nae co ee ae ae ee a ae 








Sherdi:—(sugarcane) has been cultivated in Surat district since 
olden days. In fact at thetime of the compilation of the 
old Gazetteer, Surat was known for its sugarcane cultivation and 
export of gur to other districts of Gujarat. In recent years its 
cultivation has considerably gone down. According to statistics 
of 1953-54, sugarcane covers an area of 2,522 acres in the district 
of which Gandevi taluka alone contains 720 acres. Pardi, Bulsar, 
Chikhali, Vyara, Mahuwa, Dharampur and Navsari are the 
other talukas where sugarcane is grown on a fairly large acreage. 


Sugarcane is sown during December-February and is harvested 
in November-January, it being a 12-month crop. Lands under 
this crop are ploughed 5 to 6 times and 30 to 40 cartloads of 
farm yard manute are applied per acre before the sowing. 
Ridges’ and furrows three feet apart are prepared. The cane 
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sets are planted and fields are then flooded with water. Cultivators 
generally, give a top dressing to the sugarcane crop of 120-170 
Ibs. of Nitrogen and 50-100 Ibs. of phosphate per acre. The 
nitrogen dose consists of one part of sulphate of ammonia and 
two parts of groundnut cake and is given in four instalments 
at an interval of one month right from the time of planting. 
The last dose is applied at the time of earthing. Superphosphates 
(P 205) are applied to the crop two times-once at the time of 
planting and secondly at the time of earthing up. 


Nearly the entire area under sugarcane in the district is 
under the Co-419 which has been introduced by the Department 
of Agriculture in place of the local ones. It yields cane 15 to 20 
per cent higher than the local variety. The brix of this cane 
varies from 20” to 22’. The cane is crushed to obtain juice for 
making gur. The gur yield per acre has been estimated at 7,000 
Ibs. Top sets of this cane cannot be used for fodder as this 
variety is of a flowering type. 


Fodder crops, particularly grass and babuls, account for 
nearly 26 per cent of the districts gross cropped area. Fodder 
crops cover an area of -4,65,980 acres of which grass and babuls 
alone account for 4,65,990 acres. In fact, Surat district not 
only provides fodder for itself but even supplies large quanti- 
ties of green fodder to the neighbouring districts and to Bombay 
city. The following table gives the acreage under various 
fodder crops in Surat district: 

TABLE No, -19A 


STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN ACRES UNpeR Fopner Crops IN SURAT 
District. (1953-54) 



































; Hota Grass | Other ; Total 

Lucerne; weather | Field | Guinea and Fodder | Fodder 

Jowar, | wetch, | Grass | Babuls. | Crops. | Crops 
Bansda —_ - — — 17,515 —| 17,515) 
Bardoli —_ = _ 16 19,912 33} 9,912 
Bulsar — ! _ _ _ 57,575 -—! 57,575 
Chikhali _ oo _ — $3,949 ~-| 53,949 
Chorasi — 153 —_ — 24,517 451) 25.121 
Dharampur ... — — | _ — 32,156 3, 32,915 
Gandevi —_ _ _ _ 19,741 —| 19,741 
Kamrej 13 —_ | 128 — 17,901 —| 18,042 
Mahuva 1 —_ -- — 18,193; — 18,194 
Mandvi _ _ _- — 22,902, 4| 22,906 
Mangrol _ _ _ —_ 23,982 —~) 23,982 
Navsari 34 am 59 — | 3715t —| 37244 
Olpad —_ _ —_ _ 14,519 20) 14,539 
Palsana 39 —_ _ — 10,985 —| 11,024 
Pardi — —|{|-— — | 50,177 —| 50,177 
Songadh 36 —~ _ — 18,288 —| 18,324 
Valod _ _ _ — 8,216 8,216 
Vyara — — _ — 17,129 17,129 
Total ... 123 | 153 187 | 16 | 4,64,990 511 473,980! 














Condiments. and spices occupy relatively a very small area 
in the district. Only 2,654 acres are under this group of crops and 
the chilly is the only important crop in this group. The following 
table shows the area under various condiments and spices in 
Surat district :— 
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Marcha (chillies) covers about 77 per cent of the district’s total 
acreage under condiments and spices. The district has 2,045 
acres under chillies and are grown in all the talukas of the district. 
The Chorashi taluka alone accounts for 795 acres. Olpad, Nav- 
sari, and Palsana talukas are the other areas where chillics are 
grown considerably, Chillies are sown in May in specially 
manured seed beds and seedlings arc ready for transplanting within 
amonth, Seedlings are transplanted to fields which are specially 
irrigated earlier. Fields are harrowed two to three times and 
10-12 cartloads of farm yard manure per acre are also applied. 
The plants begin to bear fruits in about two months and con- 
tinue yielding chilli fruits for about six months. The yield per 
acre of dry chillies comes to about 400 Ibs. Chillies are eaten 
both green and ripe by all classes of people. 


The other condiments and spices, which are grown in the dis- 
trict, are Adu (ginger), dhana (coriander), haladar (turmeric), lasan 
(garlic), mari (pepper) and methi (fenugreek). But acreages under 
these crops are very small. 


Fibres, particularly cotton, dominate the entire rural economy 
of Surat district. They cover an area of 3,00,029 acres of land, 
that is 17.15 per cent of the disttict’s area under crops. Of these 
about 98.42 per cent isundercotton. The other fibre crops, 
namely, Bombay hemp and jute cover relatively negligible areas. 
The following statement shows the area under cotton and other 
fibre crops in Surat:-—- 


TABLE No, 21 


STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN Acres UNDER Fipres IN Surat District (1953-54) 






































Cotton. Jute, Bombay Total. 
| Hemp. | 
: spas PA eet | sane 
Bansda 3. ...| 3,430 — 159 | 3,589 
Bardoli ... -.-{ 26,270 ! 53 — | 26,323 
Bulsar_... --| 1,074 — 185! 1,259 
{ Chikhali ... sist 6,469 286 an 6,755 
Chorashi -. 21,050 —_ — |. 21,050 
Dharampur _— — 82 | 82 
Gandevi ... od 3,577 | 134 — i 3,711 
Kamrej «| 30,176 _ 25 30,201 
Mahuwa «| 13,020 —_ 66 13,086 
Mandvi ... «f 21,008 363 — 21,371 
Mangro: «| 47,713 2,356 — 50,069 
Navsari “| 25,960 235 - | 26,195 
| Olpad «| 44,123 2 —_ | 44,125 
Palsana ... | 13,538 a Sj 13,538 
Pardi _ ~ 202 | 202 
Songadh wae 9,390 = 108 | 9,498 
Valod ... 2...) (9,358 33 20 | 9,411 
Vyara ag 19,406 j;. . 158 -- | 19,564 
‘Total _...| 2,95,562 | 3,620 847 |  3,00,029 
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Kapas:--(cotton) is the most important among the agricultural 
crops that are grown in the district. About 16.9 per cent of the 
district’s gross cropped area is under cotton-largest among indi- 
vidual crops. This district has been quite famous for its culti- 
vation of cotton since carliest times and even today it occupies 
a pre-cminent position in the cotton economy of India. 


At the time of compilation of the old Gazetteer, cotton covered 
an area of 59,234 acres in Surat but during the passage of nearly 
eighty years thereafter this crop has expanded very much and at 
present nearly three lacs of acres are reported to be under 
cotton. 


The following figures show the acreage under cotton in Surat 
district during the period between 1943-44 and 1953-54, 





Year. | Area in acres under cottton® 


1943-44... a or 3,26,875 
1944-45 2,34,141 
1945-46 2,1 8,734 
1946-47 2,19,810 
1947-48 | 2,36,485 
1948-49 2,57,322 
1949-50 | 2,17,530 
1950-51 | 2,87,244 
1951-52... 5 4. 3,21,684 
19$2-53... ove ote 3,13,753 
1953-54... ae ae 3,04,186 


- 


These figures show that area under cotton in the district decre- 
ased from 3,26,875 in 1943-44 to 2,18,734 acres in 1945-46. This 
was mainly due to the State Government’s policy to restrict area 
under cotton and to promote cultivation of food crops. 
Under the ‘Grow More Food compaign,’ cultivators were not 
allowed to grow cotton in areas more than those specified by 
Government. The other areas were to be sown with foodgrains. 
In 1947-48, the ban or growing non-food crops was relaxed and 
consequently some increase in the cotton areca of the district 
was noticeable. This increase continued till 1948-49 but in the 
very next year due to abnormal weather conditions, the area 
under cotton declined a little. Later on, cotton cultivation improved 
on account of the changed Government procurement policy in 








* Surat cotton area includes some portions of neighbouring W. Khandesh and 
Broach district besides revenue district of Surat. Hence these figures are 
slightly in excess of those figures given in the table No. 21 above. 
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1950-51 and also due to increased demand for raw cotton by the 
manufactures in India. The increasing trend has been maintained 
to this date. 


During the period between 1944 and 1954, the production 
of cotton in Surat district was as follows:— 








‘- Year. ! Production of cotton in Bales 

| | (each of 392 Ibs.) | 

| 1944 J 1,49,989 | 

| ss to | 

| 1946 | 59,151 

! 1947 0, + 70,403 | 
1948 85,020 

| 1989: Gio reesinl 43,608 | 

1950... ra) 82,730 | 

| 1951. MES a ae 86,395 

| 1952... Reames 69,460 | 

| 1953 tf] 84,925 | 

1934 A, 1,18,028 


Mangrol, Olpad, Kamrej, Bardoli, and Navsari together 
account for 58.9 per cent of the district's area under cotton, 
the highest percentage being in Mangrol, which accounts for 
16.14 per cent of the district’s total, Olpad, Kamrej, Bardoli 
and Navsari accounting for 14.92 per cent, 10.20 per cent, 
8.89 per cent and 8.78 per cent respectively. The remaining 41, j 
per cent is distributed over the talukas of the district, chief among 
them being Chorasi, Mandvi, Vyara and Palsana. Cotton is not 
grown in Dharampur and Pardi. Its cultivation is chiefly concen- 
trated in the deep rich black soils of the district. 


The commercial varieties of cotton grown in the district 
were Surti local till 1919, when an improved variety namely 
1-A Long Boll was introduced. Both these varieties were grown 
in the district till 1923 and a third variety namely 1027. 4. L. F. 
was introduced in that year. In the year 1943, another better 
variety- called suyog (Seg- 8-1) was evolved and ‘introduced. Till 
1947 it was Suyog that was mainly grown though the Surti Local 
1-A Long Boll and 1027 A. L. F. were also grown for sometime 
ina mixed form. From 1947 to 1951, Suyog was the only commer- 
cial variety found in the district. In 1951, a better variety, 2087, 
was introduced and it is fast spreading in the district. It is 
expected that very soon this varicty will cover the entire area 
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under cotton in the district. According to the statistics of 1953-54, 
the district’s cotton area was divided among the varieties as follows: 


(1) Suyog (a) Area under Departmental control miner 
(6) Area under seed distribution .. 1,52,595 

(2) 2087 (a) Area under Departmental control 40,713 
3,04,186 


The soils in this district are deep (4 to 6’), black and clayey, 
expanding on wetting and cracking deeply and widely on drying. 
The cracking of soil is considered to be a great advantage as it 
leads to the surface soil being mixed up with sub-soil either 
during the process of cultivation or during the first showers of 
monsoon. The flow of water into the crackes, carrying with it a 
large amount of surface soil, leads to the absorption by the soil 
of a very large amount of.initial rain-upto Seven or Eight inches 
in one continous fall without surface wash or erosion. Though the 
soil at the first monsoon is. capable of absorbing an enormous 
quantity of water, once the cracks are filled up and the soil 
is saturated, the water is drained away so slowly that it can 
absorb further water with difficulty. If the rains are continuous 
and heavy, erosion takes place, water stagnates on the surface and 
signs of water-logging can be seen. The soils are more or less 
alluvial in nature and highly retentive of moisture, though the 
character of the soil varies from light Gorat type in a few parts to 
Besar and typical Black Cotton soil in a majority of the area. 
All varietics of cotton grown injthe district are suitable for 
these different varieties of souls. 


Cotton grows best where the rain-fall ranges between 20 
and 30 inches, though in some localities the precipitation might 
be even about 60 inches. In Surat district, the annual average 
rainfall varies from 30” in the North to 60” in the South, and 
is entirely received from June to October-July being the month of 
the heaviest rainfall, recording on an average about 40 per 
cent of the season’s total. Moderate showers alternate with 
sunshine in August. Sometimes heavy rains are received in the 
second fortnight of September. There are practically no rains after 
October. If sometimes they occur, they may even prove detri- 
mental to the crop. 


The temperature in this district ranges from 58° F. in January 
(average minimum) to 100° F. in April (average maximum). 
The occurance of frost is rare. Humidity is generally higher in 
the south than in the other parts of the district. This is believed 
to be one of the factors contributing to the better quality of 
cotton from Navsari area situated in the south. 
7201~ 46 
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The preparatory tillage of cotton lands begins by about the 
end of April and it consists of three or four harrowings with a 
lade harrow. Thercafter the lands are manured and the usual 
local practice is to apply 10 cartloads of cattle-dung manure per 
acre of cotton lands once in every five years. Cotton seeds are 
sown either by the dibbling method or by drilling, the former 
method being particularly useful when the soils are too wet for 
operation with the help of bullocks. The seed rate is about 
6-10 lbs. per acre and space between the rows varies from 5’ x2’ 
to 8’ x3’. Then four or five interculturings with a blade harrow 
and two or three weedings are given. The inter-tillage operations 
cease by October. There is practically no difference in the methods 
of cultivation in different cotton regions of the district as well 
as with the different varieties of cotton grown in the district. 


The crop is sown normally by the end of June or beginning 
of July and lasts till the end of July or middle of August 
in low-lying fields. The period of most rapid development of 
the plants is from the middle of September to the end of October 
i. e. after the rains are practically over. The crop is thinned 
out to the required distance before September, when the temper- 
ature is pretty high. The crop in the normal years flowers in the 
month of December and pickings commence by the beginning 
of March. Usually, three pickings are done, each at an interval 
of a fortnight. The average yield of secd cotton for the district 
comes to 380 Ibs. per acre, giving about 140 lbs. of lint. In 
1953-54, total yield of coitun was estimated at 1,93,742 bales. 
The produce is sold by the farmersin the form of seed cotton 
through the agents of cotton sale societies, local cotton merchants 
and also through the agents of the upcountry buyers. These 
agents pool the cotton, get it ginned, and sell the same to 
manufactures in the form of fully pressed bales. 


Usually, cotton is rotated with jowar, in a two year rotation, 
the latter being generally mixed with tur and other pulses. In 
some parts of the district where the soil is suitable for groundnut, 
cotton is rotated with groundnut followed by jowar. 


The cotton crop of this district is susceptible to the following 
pests :— 


Cotton stemborer:—{Sphenotera gossypii): This is a beetle of 
dark brown colour which lays eggs on the bark of the cotton 
stem. The larva emerging from the egg, white in colour and over 
an inch in length when full grown, enters the stem and feeds 
inside. Before pupation, it makes a hole in the stem through 
which the adult emerges in about a week or ten days time to 
carry on the cycle again and again. The pests attack the plant 
during the entire period of flowering and picking with the result 
that the cotton plants die. The larvae could be seen by splitting 
up the dry plant. The best method to control this pest is to 
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promptly remove the affected dry plants and destory them by 


burning along with the larvae inside. 


Cotton Leaf Roller :—-(Sylepta derogata) : The caterpillars, which 
are green in colour with a bluish mouth, roll up the leaves and 
feed on the green matter from the border of the leaves while 
remaining hidden in the rolis. By and by the entire leaf is eaten 
up. Damp and cloudy weather favours the growth of this pest. 
The moth. which has yellowish wings with brown wav markings. 
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The remedial measures for this pest are of a preventive nature. 
The pest is carried to new areas through the infested seeds and 
the larva remains in a dormant stage till favourable conditions 
obtain. So to avoid this, the seeds should be got fumigated with 
carbon bisulphide or heated to a temperature of about 140° F. 
As a further measure, the cotton plants should be removed 
immediately after the pickings are over and the stalks should 
be burnt so as to destory the pest hibernating in the unripe bolls. 


(5) Cotton Aphid:--This is sometimes:a serious pest on cotton, 
This pest is a small green or dark yellowish insect which mul- 
tiplies rapidly. It abounds the lower surface of the leaf and gives 
out sugary juice which makes the leaves stickly. Usually, it is 
controlled by its natural enemies i. g. parasites. When the 
infestation.is limited to a small area, it is found useful to spray 
the plants with contact insecticides like tobacco decoction, fish oil 
rosin soap, kerosine emulsion etc. 


(6) Red cotton Bug;.-(Dysdercus Cingulatus). The adults and 
nymphs (wingless) of this pest are bright.red in colour with white 
strips on the under surface of their body. The adults lay eggs 
in the soil. This pest sucks the sap of the bolls. They also feed 
on the seeds and thus lower their oil content. Due to the excreta 
of these insects, the lint is soiled. The infested seeds are uscless 
for sowing purposes. The adults and nymphs of this pest can be 
collected in large numbers by shaking the plantsin a tray containing 
a little kerosine oil added to water. Another measure is to put 
traps of cotton seeds near the stem of the plant so that the 
insects, which like to suck the cotton oil, will cling to the cotton 
seeds. Deep tillage of lands after the harvest of crop is found 
useful in destroying eggs remaining in the soil. 


(7) Dusky cotton Bug:--(Oxycaremes Lactus) The adults and 
nymphs, small and ashy in colour, are found feeding on the 
seeds and lint of cotton. The nymphs, after the first moult, 
become reddish brown, and their colour darkens after each moult, 
ultimately becoming dusky. The whole life cycle of this pest is 
completed within 10 to 12 days and the insects multiply very 
rapidly. To control the pest, infested bolls can be shaken in a 
vessal containing water mixed with kcrosine. The diseased bolls 
with defective boll opening can be removed and destroyed by 
burning along with insects infesting them. 


(8) Cotton Jassids:--The nymphs and adults of this pest are 
very small in size and pale green in colour, and are found in 
large numbers on the lower surfaces of leaves. They pierce the 
plant tissues and suck the cell sap by their sting. Initial damage 
is noticed when the borders of leaves become yellow, and it 
continues etiolation of the Icaves and thereby resulting in the 
stunted growth of plants. The leaves turn reddish at the end and 
give an idea of the red leaf blight. These insects do not usually 
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attack deshi cotton varieties but the American cottons are highly 
susceptible to this pest. 


(9) Cotton Thrips:-These insects are very tiny and delicate, 
and light yellow in colour. They are found in large numbers 
mostly on the lower side of leaves, but they feed on the upper 
surfaces also. They suck the cell sap of the leaves which dry up 
and become whitish brown. The symptom of brown patches 
may also appear on bolls. These are characteristic symptoms of 
injury by thrips. The pest is particularly active during the latter 
part of the monsoon. It becomes serious in the months of 
September and October, especially in years of failure of the late 
rains. Generally, American varieties of cotton are attacked by 
this pest. It can be controlled by spraying the affected part of 
the crop with 5 per cent D. D. T. mixture. Ifthe infestation is 
heavy, dusting may have to be repeated at an interval of 4 
fortnight, till the infestation is brought under control. 


Among diseases of cotton, cotton wilt is seen scattered in 
patches in some parts of the district, particularly in Vyara taluka; 
root rot is seen at times. in patches of soils of sandy nature, 


The wilt disease on cotton is caused by Fusarium Vasinfectum 
which is highly specialised in its parasitic relations. In cotton wilt, 
the air temperature plays an important partin the expression 
of wilt symptoms. The fungus may establish in the root tissues 
at lower temperatures (about 20 °c) and further invade the root 
system with an upward ascent into the stem leading to wilting. 
The wilted plant shows symptoms of partial drying in the initial 
stages which ultimately dries completely. There is no remedy 
for this disease since it is soil-berne. But recently the Department 
of Agriculture in collaboration with the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has evolved a wilt resistant type of cotton suitable for 
the district namely 2,087 variety. 


The root rot of cotton, caused by macrophomina phaseoli, 
usually does not occur in the district except in scattered patches 
of marked sandy nature. 


The present Surat district is composed of the Old Surat 
district as well as the Navsari district of the old Baroda State. 
But for the purpose of cotton cultivation, it is since long known 
as one district and included in the tract known as Surti cotton 
tract. Besides Surat district, the tract also includes a part of 
Broach district lying south of the Narmada, and Nawapur and 
Akkalkuwa talukas of West Khandesh district. At present, this 
tract grows cotton on about five lakh acres of land. According 
to the Cotton Transport Act of 1923, it is a protected area where 
no cotton from outside is allowed to enter for purposes of either 
cultivation or trade. Concurrently, there is systemstic 
multiplication and distribution of pure seed of improved varicties 
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recommended from time to time by the Agriculture Department 
for general cultivation in the tract. Formerly, cotton of this 
tract for the purposes of trade was classified as “Broach Cotton.” 
The Broach cotton area was sub-divided into three tracts. 


(1) Portions of Broach district lying north of the river Narmada 
and adjacent to parts of Baroda district with some 
outlying areas of Saurashtra; 


(2) The southern part of Broach district as well as the 
northern part of the Surat district. 


(3) The remaining portions of Surat district of which the 
chief centre was Navsari. 


No definite boundary could be laid down between the second 
and the third tracts. The cotton of the whole Broach tract reached 
its maximum excellence at Bilimora in the Navsari district of 
the old Baroda State. Throughout the whole Broach cotton 
tract, except for the small scattered area of Bourbon cotton 
(Gossypium purpurasceus) which was grown for domestic pur- 
poses, only one species of cotton namely Gossypium Herbaceum 
was found. The position,in the Broach cotton tract was that the 
value of cotton grown in the southern parts was more than 
that of cotton grown in the northern areas. This is true even 
to-day. The superiority of the cotton grown in the Navasavi 
area is due to the genial climate, resulting from its proximity 
to the sea and to the slightly higher proportion of humidity in 
the air and of clay in the soil. 


For improving cotton of this tract, earlier attempts were 
all directed towards introduction of exotic cottons. The history of 
these attempts commences from about 1790 when Dr. Anderson 
was employed to distribute seed from Malta and Mauritius 
the Peninsula. The Bourbon cotton, which is still to bef ound 
throughout in Konkan and in some other parts of the State, 
is a relic of his work. 


A fresh supply of seed was obtained from Mauritius in 1812 
and was distributed to the Collectors of Broach and Surat. But 
their effort bore no fruit. About 1830, two experimental farms 
were opened in India one at Broachand the other at Dharwar 
in charge of Mr. Finney and Dr. Lush respectively. Neither of 
them left any mark on cotton in Bombay. In 1840, twelve 
American planters were brought to India, of whom three were 
allotted to Bombay, who started their work at Broach. But 
they could not carry on their work and resigned their appoint- 
ments. Inspite of this, the experiments were continued with no 
more fruitful results. A cotton commissioner was appointed for 
the Bombay Presidency in 1863 the first incumbent of the post 
being Dr. Forbes. Shortly afterwards, four superintendents of 
cotton experiments were also appointed, one of whom was 
posted in Gujarat. Trials of Sea Island, Egyptain, Peruvina and 
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other exotic cottons were carried out at Surat and other places 
without any success. In 1883, the work of the Cotton Department 
was taken over by the Department of Land Records and Agri- 
culture. The history of cotton improvement for the next few years 
was almost entirely that of experiments with American and other 
varieties. It was proved that long staple varieties, though not 
successful when sown at once as received from America, would 
succeed well if acclimatized and also that such cottons were 
useful on light lands. By 1897, Mr. Mollison, the then Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, had come to the conclusion that 
exotic varieties of cotton were unsuited to the conditions of 
agriculture in India and the only hope of improvement lay in 
trying to improve the varieties which were found in general 
cultivation. 


The main botanical work on Broach Cotton was commenced 
at Surat in 1896, the object being to establish a variety of long 
and silky staple of sufficient hardness to pay the cultivator to 
grow it. 


Due to the famine of 1900, there was a shortage of cotton 
seed for sowing and, unfortunately, an inferior variety of Gossypium 
Herbaceum, known as Ghoghari found its way into this tract. 
It had weak staple length (4/8” to 5/8”) anda ginning percentage 
of 40. The high ginning percentage of this variety, however, 
brought it into such favour with the cultivators that it sptead 
rapidly in the entire Broach Deshi Tract and this brought down 
the reputation of the Broach cottons. It was, therefore, felt 
necessary to do some crossing work to replace the Deshi variety. 
It resulted in the evolution of new varieties like 1338, 1339, and 
1027 A. The variety of 1027'A-a cross between the Kumpta 
and the Ghoghari, was valued as high as 20 per cent above the 
ordinary cotton of the tract. In 1907, however, it was found 
that there was consideable variation in the Surat crosses and that 
whilst the relative advantage in quality was high, their ginning 
percentage was steadily falling. In 1910-11, the work on the Surat 
farm was narrowed down to the study of three types namely 
“Selected Surat’”” and two crosses known as 1018 P G. and 1027 
A.L.F. (i.e. 1027 A Long and Fine). 3,000 acres were sown 
with these cottons. In the following year, matters had progressed 
so far that a syndicate was formed by some members of the 
Bombay Mill-Owners Association which undertook to buy the 
cotton grown from the improved seed at a rate 5 per cent above 
the market rate and also to return the seeds to the Agricultural 
Department for further distribution. This scheme, however, did 
not prove a success and the operations of the syndicate ceased 
in the year 1912-13. The improved seeds of strains given out by 
the Agriculture Department from the Surat farm were then 
grown in six or seven villages which were formed into a group. 
The cultivatiors in each village selected a member to serve on 
the Divisional Committee of which the Divisional Superintendent 
of Agriculture was the chairman who supervised everything 
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connected with cotton from the distribution of seed to the market- 
ing of cotton. The produce of these villages obtained a premium 
of Rs. 12 per khandi over the other local cottons and the purchas- 
ing firms gave back the seed to the Agricultural Department 
for further multiplication and distribution. Still, the general 
cultivation of the improved cottons could not be promoted and 
the area under these varieties was estimated only at about 1,200 
acres in 1918-19. In the meantime, a further selection was made 
from 1027 A. L. F. and the present 1027 A. L. F. is a pure 
line derived from an individual plant selection made in 1917-18. 


The “Surat Selection” was called 1-A Long Boll which was 
superior to the Surati Local in yield and ginning percentage. The 
value of selection 1-A and 1027 A. L. F. as compared to Surti 
Local was as follows:- 


(Recorded by the Indian Cotton Committee, 1919). 











Surati | 1-A Long 1027} 
Local - Boll. | ALF. | 
‘()) Per acre yield of sced cotton in Ibs. 7.1 $03 Sst ho 8i9 = 
(2) Ginning Percentage Tf ib 33.2 | 36.5 | 35.4 
| (3) Value of cotton per Khandi (Rs.) ye 332 | 341 346 
Ses a 


The seed of selection 1-A was distributed from 1919-20 
onwards. But the progress of distribution was not at all satisfactory, 
as the quality was not suitable for the tract. In 1923, strain 1027 
A.L.F. was adopted for general cultivation on the recommendation 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee which had also begun 
to function by that time. Its staple length was 0.95 inch as against 
0.85 inch of the Surti Local and 0.86 inch of Selection !-A. It had 
a silky feel and was considered to be equal to middling American 
cottons. [t represented the high water mark for quality among 
Indian cottons and had been reponsible for re-establishing 
reputation for quality cottons of the Surat tract which was, for a 
while, at stake due to great popularity of the short and coarse 
Ghoghari varicty because of its high ginning percentage. 


Since the introduction of 1027 A. L. F., growing of inferior 
Ghoghari type was prohibited by legislation. The Surat cotton 
tract was also declared as a protected area under the cotton 
Transport Act of 1923 for maintaining the purity and reputation 
of the said variety. The earlicr distribution of the high ginning, 
medium quality strain !1-A Log Boll had created such a situation 
that in regard to monetary returns it always remained a rival 
to 1027 A. L F. which inspite of its superior quality could not 
cover more than 50 per cent of the cotton area of the tract. 
There was a tendency on the part of the farmers to grow I-A 
Long Boll either by _ itself or as a mixture, as 1027 A. L. F. 
could not secure adequate premium over 1-A Long Boll to 
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compensate for its lower yield and lower ginning percentage. 
It became necessary to increase the ginning percentage of 1027 
A.L.F. Moreover, the variety 1027 A. L. F. was found to be 
rather a delicate one, not very adoptable throughout the tract. 
With a view to overcome these defects, a cross was made 
between 1027 A. L. F. and 1-A. Long Boll in 1930. The period 
between 1921-1930 marked the growth of cooperative cotton sale 
societies, in the district. A Farmers’ Cooperative Ginning factory 
was established at Rander in 1926. In 1930, the union of all 
cooperative cotton sale societies was also established. 


This period was quite important in the history of the develop- 
ment of cotton of the Surat tract. Though the Agriculture Depart- 
ment had stopped the spread of 1-A Log Boll variety and was 
distributing 1027 A.L F. cotton seed for sowing purposes, the 
latter variety was not making satisfactory progress while the former 
one was still persisting in the tract. Side by side, cooperative 
cotton sale socicties movement was rapidly making progress and 
the societies were co-operating with the Agriculture Department 
in the distribution of improved-seeds. Another farmers co-oper- 
ative ginning and pressing factory was established at Surat in 
1934, Some of these societies made representation to Goverment 
favouring the 1-A.L. B. variety. The Bombay Government and 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee in the year 1938 decided 
to distribute the seed of 1027 A. L. F. in the whole of the tract 
except in the Olpad Taluka where it was decided to distribute 
1-A.L.B. In the meantime, the types evolved from the cross of 
1027 A.L. F. and 1-A. L.B. were being tested in the district. 


After sufficient trials of the new strains, it was decided in 1942 
to distribute seed of a synthetic, type segregate 8-1, which was 
named as “‘Suyog” and a regular scheme was brought into 
operation in 1945 by the Indian Central Cotton Comittee for the 
spread of Suyog in the areas of Surat and Broach districts 
situated in the Surat Cotton tract. The new strain was a good 
compromise between 1027 A. L.F. and I-A.L B., as it combined 
the quality of long staple of the former and high ginning 
percentage of the latter. The average performance of 1027 
A.L.F. and Suyog in comparative trials during 10 years 
(1936-37 to 1946-47 was as follows:— 


1027 A. L F. Suyog 
(1) Yield of seed cotton per 470 498 
acre (lbs). 
(2) Ginning Percentage. 35 38 
(3) Mean Fibre length in 0.94 0.92 
inch. 
(4) Spinning value (H.S.W.C) 32s 295 
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The extra profit per acre for Suyog variety worked out at 
Rs. 10, on tthe basis of above results. 


During this period, the work of the cotton sale societies 
made good progress. And it was, therefore, made possible to 
organise the seed distribution and multiplication work thorugh 
these co-operatives which pooled and ginned their cotton and 
maintained the purity of the seed in different stages of multipli- 
cation. Hence, it was possible to remove the inferior cotton 
selection 1-A. L. B. from the general cultivation in the district. 


After evolving Suyog, the Surat farm directed its attention 
towards evolving those types which combined the staple length 
and silky feel of 1027 A.L.F. with higher yield and ginning 
percentage. In certain areas of the district, particularly in the 
north of the river Tapi, there was an additional problem of 
eradicating the wilt disease caused by fungus fusarium vasinfectum 
ATK, which took heavy toll of the cotton crop. For such areas, 
awiltresistant type possessing all other desirable economic 
characteristic was required. 


As a result of further research work on the improvement 
of cotton through hybridization, a synthetic strain namely 2087 
has been evolved from the back cross, Vijay (1027 A.L.F. x 
vijay) in 1949, This new strain is ready earlier than Suyog, and 
almost completely wilt resistant. On an average, it gives about 
40 Ibs. more yield of seed cotton per acre and approximates 
Suyog in high ginning percentage. Its fibres are longer and finer 
than Suyog, resulting in better spining performances. The average 
comparative performances of the strain 2087 as compared 
with that of Suyog for three years (1949-50 to 1951-52) was as 
follows :— 





Suyog, 2087. 
(1) Per acre yield of seed cotton (Ibs.) os és vee 479 523 
(2) Ginning Percentage te ae tee _ ote 36.6 36 
(3) Mean fibre length (inch)... ar ir Sea me 0.93 0.94 
(4) Mean fibre weight per inch ads ssi cis a 0.93 0.94 
(5) Spinning value (H.S.W.C.) a er cis see 33's 37% 
(6) Susceptibility or otherwise to wilt disease eee Bes id ea Resistant. 





On account of longer and finer fibre and better spinning 
value, the lint of the strain 2087 fetches higher value than 
Suyog by about Rs. 40 to 50 per Khandi of 784 Ibs. 
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Because of its higher yield of seed cotton, the agriculturists 
obtain about Rs. 25 per acre more than the other variety. 


This 2087 strain has become popular in the district and a 


regular seed distribution and multiplication scheme has been 
launched in the district since 1953. In the year 1953-54, 40,713 
acres were reported to be under this strain in the district and 


it is expected that the district’s entire cotton area would be shortly 
covered by this new variety. 


At the Surat farm, further research work is going on to evolve 
wilt resistant types of cotton, possessing staple length of over 
an inch with better yield and higher ginning percentage. 


The following is a comparative statement showing the 
main characteristics of various varieties of cotton evolved in 
the district during the period 1930-1953 :— 


1027 Suyog 2087. 

















Surati ls Selection 
Local. ae -A.L.B, | A.L.F.} (Seg-8-1). 
aaa my 
1. Per acre yield of 330 420 a 360 370 400 
seed cotton (Ibs.) ... ' 
2. Ginning percentage. 33.5 38.0 34.0 37.0 37.0 
3. Mean fibre length 
(inch) ves 0.85 0.86 0.98 0.94 0.96 
4. Mean fibre weight 
per inch (02) re —_ —_ 0.183 0.194 0.170 
5. Spinning value (H. 
S.W.C.) oh 24 28 35 32 34 
6. Resistance to wilt 
disease or other- {| suscep- suscep- suscep- suscep- |Highly 
wise, tible. tible. tible. tible. Resistant. 
7, Cash value per acre 
in Rupees as 131 175 173 177 200 





The district is famous for fruits and is second only to East 
Khandesh in total acreage under fruits which was 23,811, acres 
in 1952-53. Mango and banana are the principal fruit crops 
grown in the district. Chiku accounts for about 3/4th of the 
area under other fruit trees. As far as the banana crop is concerned, 
the area of its cultivation in the district is surpassed only by 
that of East Khandesh where the acreage under this fruit crop 
is over 20,000 acres against about 7,000 in this distict. 
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The following table shows the area under various fruits 
grown in Surat district :— 
TABLE No. 22 


STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN ACRES UNDER FRUITS IN 
SURAT DISTRICT (1953~54) 
Banana. |Mango- | Limes. | Pine- |Papaiya ; Other | Total 






































es. apple. fruits. | Fruits. 

Bansda_.. 4 75 _— ~ _ — 79 
Bardoli _....}_ 1,168 78 — — — —_ 1,246 
Bulsar re 315 6,343 _ ee hd ee 6,458 
Chikhai... 75 2,253 — _— _ 1 | 2,329 
Chorashi_...! 1,451 672 3 -—— 7 36 2,169 
Dharampur 39 208 _— —_ - _— 247 

Gandevi ..., 419 | 2,468 _ 14 — 1+ 156 { 3,057 | 
Kamrej ...|._ 520 97 | 6} ~ —- | — 678 
Mahuwa ... 8 114 -— — _ _— 122 
Mandvi...|, 123 = — | — — — 123 
Mangrol ...) — — _— _— —_— — yeee 
Navsari ...! 616 832 Ay —_ = 1,455 
Olpad ...|—:107 — bas | — _ 25: 132 
Palsana 1,403 152 — — — = 1,555 
Pardi a 87 | 4,346 _ — — 170 | 4,623 
Songadh ... 1 -- — | — —_ — 1 
Valod | 80 16 —_ — =, — | 9% 
Vyara bee 30 — | — | — = = 30 
6,246 17,674 71 | 14 7 388 24,400 

















Ambo, i.e., mango is the main Indian fruit rightly known as 
king of tropical fruits. It is found growing almost anywhere in the 
district. It would not be any exaggeration to say that no village 
will be found in the district without a few mango trees. It accounts 
for an area of over 16,000 acres, which is much more than in any 
other single district of Gujarat State. Ratnagiri, the other district 
famous for its Alphonso, has less then 8,000 acres under this 
fruit. Commercial cultivation of the fruit is, however, restricted 
mainly to the four south-western talukas of Bulsar, Pardi, Chikhli 
and Gandevi. The fruit can grow in the wide variety of soils, 
but does best when grown on well drained and fairly deep loamly 
soils. A fairly high percentage of moisture in the soild throughout 
the year is essentilal for its normal growth and fruiting, and that 
is why its cultivation on a commercial scale is restricted to high 
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rainfall areas of the south-western portions of the district. 
Normally, the full grown mango trees are not irrigated, but 
application of a couple of irrigations after the fruit-set results 
in better yields. Rainfall and cloudy weather during the flowering 
period have an adverse effect on the crop as they prevent pollina- 
tion and set of crop, and also encourage pests and diseases. 


The seedlings produced from seed obtained from the best 
selected fruits even do not result in production of uniformly 
good quality fruit, but on the contrary produce fruits of poor 
quality. In view of this, the best plantations are established 
by the use of plants propagated by vegetative means. The 
plants are raised either by inserting a bud from the chosen tree 
on to aseedling plant grown from seed selected from a vigorous 
growing tree or by joining such seedling grown ina pot toa 1-2 
year old branch of the selected tree. These methods of propagation 
are known as budding and grafting respectively. The principal 
commercial variety of the district is the Alphonso, though of latea 
number of local varieties like Rajpuri, Jamadar, Karajio, Vanraj, 
Kesar, Dadamio, Sardar, etc. shave been receiving attention from 
the growers principally because of the. fact that these varieties 
become available in the market much after the Alphonso. 


The plants are usually spaced 40 feet apart and the young 
grafts are irrigated during the first three or four years till they 
ace well established. All sorts of intercrops can be grown in 
the mango orchard when the trees ate young, but when they are 
fully grown no intercrop can be taken. It is, however, advisable 
that some sort of crop either in the form of a green manure crop 
or grass should be allowed to grow in the orchard during the 
rainy season, when there is excess of moisture, but afterwards 
no crop should be allowed to grow. The grafted trees begin 
to bear fruit in the Sth year of their life in the orchard, but the 
maximum yield is not obtained till the trees are 15 or 20 years 
old. The seedling trees, however, do not bear any substantial 
crop till they are 10 years old and reach their prime only after 
about 30 years. Mango trees have been known to live and yield 
fruit for over hundred years but the average life may be taken 
to be at 60 to 80 years. 


The harvesting of fruit starts in the beginning of May and is 
in full swing by the end of the month and the crop of the main 
commercial variety viz., the Alphonso is almost over by the 
middle of June, though the harvesting of the late varieties may 
extend upto the middle of July. Most of the crop produced in 
the district is sold in the Bombay market, though a substantial 
portion also finds its way to North Gujarat and Saurashtra 

markets. 


Kela (Banana).—Apart from its commercial importance, 
banana enjoys popularity as one of the most auspicious plants 
in the country. Banana is essentially a tropical plant and grown 
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best in warm humid climate. It requires deep and rich soil 
with high organic matter and adequate provision for drainange. 
The climate of that portion of the district which contains a 
maximum area of this crop is not so humid and is characterized 
by low rainfall. It is because of this that none of the tall varieties 
of bannanas are commercially cultivated in the district. It 
is only the dwarf variety of banana. viz., the Basrai that is 
grown around the banks of the Tapi river where adequate facilities 


for irrigation are available. The talukas of Chorasi, Bardoli 


and Palsana, situated along the river, are the principal banana 
growing acres of the district and account for over 4,600 acres 
out of an approximate area of 7,000 acres in the district. The 
talukas of Navsari, Gandevi and Kamrej are the other important 
banana growing areas and account for another 1,500 acres under 
this fruit, thus leaving a balance of less than a thousand acres 
in the remaining 12 talukas. 


The edible bananas do not produce any seed and the propaga- 
tion has to be done only by vegetative means. The plant can 
bear fruit once only and after a plant has once borne fruit, 
it has to be cut down. » The plant, however, produces a number 
of suckers on the sides of the parent corm and these can be 
detached and used as further planting material. The plant flowers 
10 to 14 months after planting and the crop is ready for havest- 
ing 12 to 18 months after planting. After the crop has been 
harvested, either the suckers can be allowed to grow and produce 
another crop in course of time or they are dug out and planted 
on a new site. In this district, the second ratoon crop is rarely 
taken but as soon as the crop is over, the suckers are dug out 
and planted elsewhere. 


Planting is mostly done in the months of April to July and 
the plants are spaced 4} to 6 feet each way. In case of early 
planted fields, usually an inter-crop of suran is taken which is 
taken out by September, October when the banana plant requires 
more space. Before planting, a heavy dose of farm yard manure 
or compost is evenly spread over the whole field and subsequently 
top dressing in the form of cake or inorganic nitrogenous manures 
is applied in two or three doses after the second month. 
Normally two to three Ibs. of cake is applied to each plant 
as a top-dressing. Bananas are regularly irrigated at an interval 
of five to ten days depending on the season. The average yield 
of fruit is about 30,000 Ibs. per acre, but in case of a well 
maintained plantation a yield of 60,000 Ibs. per acre is not un- 
common. 


The fruit is mainly sent to the Bombay market, though some 
is also sent to North Gujarat, Saurashtra and North Indian 
markets. The marketing is usually done through co-operative 
societies of the growers and there are a number of such well 
organized socicties looking after the marketing of bananas. 
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Chiku, the sapodilla:—This fruit, which originated in the 
tropical region of South America, has found a good home in 
Thana and Surat districts of Bombay State where it is cultivated 
on a commercial scale. The fruit which varies in shape from 
round to eleptical is mostly exported to Bombay market for sale. 
It is mostly concentrated in Gandevi, Bulsar, and Pardi talukas. 
The chiku tree yields a white latex from which the basic materia! 
for the manufacture of chewing-gum is obtained. In the district 
as well as in other parts of the country where chiku trec is grown, 
it is used as a source of fruit only and latex is not exploited. 


The fruit being a native of humid tropics does best in the 
southern part of the district along the sea coast where temperature 
temains rather high during the whole year and humidity too 
is rather high. It does well on deep, well-drained soils and as 
such is grown on medium black soils. The trees are seldom pro- 
pagated by seed. The propagation by enarching the plants on to 
rayan root stock or by air-layering is almost exclusively practised. 
The planting is usually done cither just before the rains or in 
September,-October after heavy rains are over, and the plants 
are usually spaced 30 feet-apart..Manure is usually applied 
twice in a year, once in the months of September-October and 
and again in March. The trees are usually irrigated after the 
end of monsoon. 


Chiku trees commence to bear fruit after three years of planting 
and the yield continues to increase till the trees are about 30 years 
old. The average life of a chiku tree is considered to be 60 to 70 
years. Flowers appear on the tree almost throughout the year, 
though it is most profuse during the rainy season. The fruit 
take about six months to be ready and the maximum crop is 
obtained from November to April, though fruit is available almost 
throughout the year. An average full grown tree yiclds about 
2,000 fruits per year. Inter-crops are usually taken in the young 
orchards. 


Surat district is quite famous for the cultivation of vegetables. 
These vegetables cover an area of 8,828 acres of land in the district, 
chief among thenm being brinjals, suran, onions, tomatoes, bhinda, 
cabbage and winter vegetables. The following table shows the 
area under various vegetables in Surat district :— 
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It is evident from the above table that most of vegetables 
are grown in the Chorashi taluka, mainly because of its proximity 
to Surat town. Lands in this taluka consist of light black soils 
and are well drained and these two factors favour the cultivation 
of vegetables. In Chorasi taluka, there are a few villages, which 
are noted for vegetable cultivation and they are Poona-Kumbharia, 
Saroli, Mota Varachha, Bhatha Bhatpur, Katargam etc. There 
are a large number of oil engines fitted on wells in these villages 
and cultivators grow mainly vegetables in their lands throughout 
the year. They sell the products in Surat city or export them 
to Bombay and Ahmedabed. , 


Bhinda, (Ladies finger) is grown in the district throughout 
the yéar in the well-manured fields. [1 is grown on 635 acres of 
land, chief areas of its cultivation being the talukas of Chorashi, 
Olpad, Mangrol, and Mandvi. The crop gets ready within 
three months of planting. The green pods are caten as vegetables. 


Dudhi, the long white gourd, is a creeping plant and is grown 
in garden lands either alone or mixed with suran crop. It is 
sown in the month of May or September and begins to bear fruit 
in about three months.” [tis used asa vegetable and is also 
used in preparing sweetmeat called Hulva, and is highly relished. 


Dungli or Kanda, (onion) covers an area of 936 acres and is 
mainly grown in Navsari and Bardoli. It is a rabi crop. Seedlings 
are first raised in seed beds and they are transplanted to fields 
when they are one month old. Pods of onions mature in four 
months. Lands are irrigated once in ten days. There are two 
varieties of onions grown in the district namely the red and white. 
Onions are eaten, both as a salad as)well as a vegetable, by almost 
all classes of pcople except some very orthodox sections. 


Kobij, (cabbage), is grown on 306 acres of land chiefly in the 
talukas of Chorasi and Navsari It is grown in the rabi seasons 
and sawing is by the transplantation method. The fields are 
manured at the rate of 15 to 20 cart loads of farm yard manure 
per acre. The crop is watered at intervals of 10 to [2 days. The 
crop comes to maturity after about three months. The cabbage 
leaves are fed to cattle and the heads are used as a vegetable. 

Parwar is a small green fruit of a creeper plant, planted in 
the month of May and June. The creepers are allowed to climb 
the pandals specially erected for them. The fields are given 20 
cart loads of farm yard manure per acre and are irrigated. The 
parwar fruit is small and round or oval in shape. It is highly 
valued as a nutritious vegetable. 


Shakaria, (Sweet potato) is grown on’ a very small area. 
Tt is grown from cuttings with three nodes planted anytime 
in the rainy or the cold season. Ordinarily, it is manured 
and also irrigated. It takes about six months to mature. The 
7201—48 
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roots are eaten either boiled or roasted ; and sometimes as 
a vegetable. 


Suran, Elephant’s foot, is grown in 1,129 acres, mainly in 
in the talukas of Gandevi, Chikhali, Chorashi and Navsari. 
The corms of suran are allowed to sprout a little and then planted 
in the fields, not very dcep, in any season of the year. It takes 
nearly three years for the root to develop to its maximum size. 
The corm is used as a vetgetable. It can be stored and used 
whenever required. The Surat variety, is quite famous and it is 
grown mostly throughout the State. 


Tomato is a fruit vegetable of considerable popularity these 
days. It covers about 822 acres, chiefly in Chorashi, Kamrej 
and Navasari. This crop requires heavy manuring and irrigation. 
It is grown throughout the year. Seeds are first sown in nursery 
beds and scedlings transplanted in about 3 to 4 weeks. The 
crop gets ready in about three months. Fruits which change 
colour from grecn to red are harvested. Harvesting gocs on 
for about two months. Tomato is uscd both as a vegetable and 
as raw salad. 


Vengan, (brinjal), is the most extensively cultivated vegetable 
of the district. [t covers an area of 2,107 acres, of which large 
portions are to be found in Chorashi, Navsari, Kamrej, Bylsar and 
Pardi. It is grown thoughout the year j.e., in all seasons. Seedl- 
ings are first raiscd in sccd beds and are transplanted in the fields 
after about a month. Farm yard manure is applied to fields 
at the rate of 10 to 15 cart loads per acre. The crop is usually 
irrigated except in monsoon. There are about seven vareities 
of brinjals grown in the district. =Some of them are small and 
round, some long and thin and some are long and fleshy. The 
small round veriety which is grown in monsoon without irrigation 
is much liked by the public. 


Besides these vegetables, Surat district grows a varicty of 
summer and winter vegetables but the area covered by each of 
them is smal! and the products of those crops are chiefly consumed 
in the locality itself. 


In Surat district, agricultural operations vary from place to 
place according to crops and soils. These operations include plou- 
ghing, harrowing, spreading the manure, sowing the seed or 
planting the sets or seedlings, weeding, interculturing, earthing 
up, irrigating, top-dressing, spreading or dusting of insecticides, 
watching to protect the crops from birds, cattle and wild animals, 
harvesting, threshing and preparing the crop for the market and 
storing. In addition to these, occasional operations for the 
improvement of lands such as bunding, levelling, draining excess 
water from the soil and reclaiming the soils for cultivation are 
also undertaken by farmers. 


Ploughing is done with a view to opening the lands in almost 
all the fields except those intended for the cultivation of cotton 
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and jowar. The soil in this district is so hard that it 
cannot be ploughed during summer; hence kyari and garden lands 
are ploughed, usually with wooden ploughs. Almost every culti- 
vator keeps a wooden plough which costs nearly Rs. 40, Some 
of the well-to-do and progressive cultivators keep iron ploughs 
instead of wooden ones. A pair of bullocks is required to 
work either of these two types of ploughs. The wooden 
ploughs open furrows three to four inches deep whereas the iron 
ones go as deep sa five tosix inches. Of late, some have taken 
to tractor ploughing with a view to eradicating decp rooted weeds. 
Such tractor ploughing is done once in ten years only. On an 
average, a wooden plough opens up half an acre of land in a 
day. Same is the case with the iron plough, but a tractor gene- 
rally ploughs seven acres of landin a day. The ploughing charges 
per acre in the case of wooden as well as iron plough comes to 
Rs. 18 to 20. 


The black cotton soil lands are generally harrowed twice or 
thrice before monsoon i.c. in the months of May and June. Gar- 
den lands are also harrowed after the ploughing operations are 
over. Harrowing is usually done witha wooden harrow, worked 
with the help of two bullocks. li goes two to three inches deep 
and can cover about 2 acres ina day. The wooden harrow is 
used both in the preparatory tillage and for interculturing of 
crops like cotton and jowar. The wooden harrow is made up 
of wood except the blade which | is of iron, and costs about 
Rs. 25. An improved harrow of iron is also prepared by loca! 
blacksmiths, particularly in a village called Sayan and thus it 
is known as Sayan harrow. ‘This harrow is particularly used 
for digging out groundnuts. It costs Rs. 30. The cost of 
harrowing an acre of land works out at Rs. 8 to 10. 


Manures are applied to all crops except jowar in this district. 
An acre of land under kharif crops gets a dose of five cart-loads 
of farm yard manure. Cultivators usually prepare farm yard 
manure on their own farms. They take out the manure from pits 
and cart the same to their fields in May and June i.e. before the 
commencement of the monsoon. The manure is kept in small 
heaps and then spread in the field by a hand implement locally 
known as panjeti (rake). The cart load contains about half a 
ton of farm yard manure and one man can easily spread five 
cart loads of manure ina day. After spreading the manure, one 
harrowing is done in the fields which usually helps in mixing 
the manure in the soil. In one day, two to three acres can 
be harrowed in this manner. 


In most of the crops, seeds are sown with the help of seed drills 
for starting the crop. But in case of some crops such as paddy, 
nagli, and some vegetables like brinjals, cabbage, and 
tomatoes, seedlings are first raised in special seed beds and then 
transplanted to fields when they are three weeks old. Some 
advanced cotton growers sow cotton seeds by dibbling them with 
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CHAPTER 5. hands. The secd drill is drawn by a pair of bullocks and two men- 
Agriculture and one for drawing the bullocks and the other for sowing the seed. A 


Irrigation. seed drill worked by two men and a pair of bullocks can sow 
‘a from two to four acres of land in a day according to the season 
GRICULTURAL > vn ees 5 epee = 3 
OPERATIONS. rabi or kharif.. The seed after drilling is covered by running 

: a light plank over the lands. The quantity of seed required per 
Sowing acre varies from crop to crop according to its size and weight 
and also the optimum number of plants per acre to get the best 

crop. 


Sowing operations in Surat district coincide roughly with the 
out break of the monsoon. The following statement shows the 
sowing periods of some of the important crops in the district :- 


TABLE NO, 24 


SHowinG PrRiops Or Some OF THe IMPORTANT Crops IN SuRAT DISTRICT 


Crops 


Months 





January Sugarcane. 
June Cotton, Paddy, Bajri Ragi, 
Groundnut, Tur and Adad. 
July Cotton, Paddy, Bajri, Ragi, 
Groundnut, Tur and Udid. 

August Jowar. and. Tobacco. 
September Jowar and Tobacoo, 
October Wheat, Gram and Val. 
November Wheat, Gram and Val. 

Tnter-culturing, = : : seas denis gece 

Inter-culturing means culturing, tilling or stirring the soil in 

between the lines of a crop. This is done by implements known as 
“Karbadi" (hoe) and Karab (harrow). Inter-culturing is done to 
remove the weeds that take away large quantities of moisture and 
plant food, to acrate the soil, to prepare a mulch (a loose layer of 
dry soil as covering), to conserve soil moisture useful for the 
crop, to prune the roots so as to encourage a deep root system 
and to kill the harmful insects hibernating in the soil. Kharif 
crops require two to three inter-culturings. Generally, two 
to four acres of land can be inter-cultured in a day. The cost 
of inter-culturing an acre comes to about Rs. 10. 

Weeding. The weeds that are in line with the crop escape the karabadi 


and karab, and thus are required to be removed by hand with 
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the help of a weeding hook locally known as khurpi. Four 
to six women labourers are required to weed an acre, depending 
on the kind and extent of the weed growth. Two to three weed- 
ings are done for most of the crops. A woman labourer is 
usually given annas twelve per day as wages for the work. 


The next important operation is earthing up, i.e. digging the 
soil from near about the plant and heaping it up at the base 
of the plant. This is done in order to give support to the 
plant, to prevent lodging and to keep the tubers and roots 
under the soil. Earthing up is required tn the case of crops 
like sugarcane, tubers like suran and ginger, bananas, vegetables 
and fruit trees. This is done mostly by hand digging with a 
pick axe (kaudali) and bringing the soil near the base of the 
plant by a pawda. Forcrops that are sown in lines, an iron 
ridger is also used for earthing up purposes. 


Top dressing i.e., applying quick-acting manures on the sur- 
face of the soil und then mixing them with the coil, is done by 
stirring the soil either by.-hand or by hoes. Ammonium sul- 
phate, super phosphate, bone-meal, manure mixtures and oil- 
cakes are generally uscd for top dressing. Doses of these 
manures differ with different crops. 


Irrigation is done from canals, wells and tanks. It is avail- 
able mostly by gravitational flow from the canals and tanks, 
while in the case of wells water is lifted by kos (leather bag), 
ret (persian wheel) and pumps. In case of canals and tanks, 
two men or women are required to control and apply water 
to an acre of land in a day. In the case of water lifted from 
wells, in addition to the men required for controlling and apply- 
ing the water, another man is Tequired to operate the water 
lifts (kos).The quantity of water and the frequency of irri- 
gation depend upon the crops, soils and the seasons. In Surat 
district, the intervals between two waterings vary from 8 to 15 
days and the quantity of water supplied to the ficlds per iri- 
gation varies from three acre inches to four acre inches. An acre 
inch roughly measures 3,630 cubic feet or 101 tons Phy water 
approximately. 


The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well. He has to take precautionary measures 
to avoid certain pests and diseases. It has been found 
customary in the district to treat jowar seeds by mixing them 
with sulphur for control of the smut disease of jowar known 
as anjio or anjario. Whenever any inseets or diseases appear 
in a crop, the farmers either spray or dust the special insecti- 
cides or fungicides recommended for that crop by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The standing grain crops have to be 
watched during the season lest birds and other animals eat away 
the grain. ‘Young girls are generally employed for this purpose. 
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They shout and throw stones by slings (gophan) to scare away 
the birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and impounded 
in the cattle pound. Wherever possible, farmers have wire 
fencing round their fields for protecting garden crops and live 
fencing for protecting their other crops, 


One of the most important agricultural operations, next only 
to ploughing and sowing, is the mopping or harvesting of the 
standing crops. The process is commonly known as kapani. 
The crops are harvested only when they are fully ripe. The 
period of ripening varies from crop to crop. The following 
Statement gives the harvesting times for some of the important 
crops of the district :~- 


Harvesting time of some of the important crops in the Surat 
district. 


ni oe ig 0 es ee ee ee 





Months Crops 
1. January A Kharif Jowar and Sugarcane. 
2. Febryary ass Wheat, Gram, Tur and Cotton. 
3. March a Rabi jowar, Wheat, and Cotton. 
4. October is Bajri, Paddy, Ragi and Adad. 
5. November & Paddy, Ragy, Adad and Groundnut. 
6. December ri Groundnut and Sugarcane. 


Food grain crops such bajri, rice, wheat and gram are 
harvested by cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle. 
The cut plants are then put into small heaps and the earheads 
are removed by cutting or breaking in the threshing yard com- 
monly known as khali, The stems or stalks are dried, bundled 
and stocked as fodder. 


Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed direct- 
ly to the threshing floor. Vegetables are picked by hand and 
the leafy ones are uprooted. Root crops like potatoes, swect 
potataes, ginger and turmeric are harvested by digging with a 
spade (Kodali). Cotton is usually picked by hand. 


Grain crops such as jowar and pulses are trampled under 
bullock’s feet till the material is broken completely into chaff. 
The grain is separated from the chaff by winnowing against 
the breeze. 


Some of the root vegetables are dug out, cleaned well by 
tubbing out the soil after drying or washing, and sold in the 
market. Some crops like ginger and turmeric are dried and 
specially cured. Cotton is directly taken to ginneries for get- 
ting it ginned and pressed into bales. 
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Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for con- 
sumption at a later date. When they are meant for purposes 
of seed, they are preserved ir. cylindrical bins made up of iron 
or bamboos. The bamboo bills are well plastered with mud 
and cow-dung. Pulses are sometimes mixed with fine sand and 
then stored in the bins. Dry leaves of neem trees are mixed 
with seed in storage. For a long starage, caster oil is also app- 
plied to the seeds. All seeds are thoroughly dried up before 
storing. Grains required for future consumption are also 
stored in underground pits or in cellars in residential buildings. 
Before storing, however, the grain is thoroughly dried. 


The main agricultural implements used in Surat district are 
as follows :— 


1. Ploughs. 

2. Harrows. 

3. Seed drills. 

4. Water lifts. 

5. Hoes. 

6. Miscellaneous tools like axe, pick-axe, spade, weeding 


hook, crowbar, rake and_ sickle. 


Ploughs generally used in the district are of indigenous 
type and are made up of babul wood. A wooden plough, the 
hal, costs Rs. 30 to Rs. 40... H- consists of the following parts : 
the beam (hal), yoke (jusri), share (Kose) and the body. All 
parts of the plough are made_of wood except the share which is 
made of iron. The plough, which is drawn by two bullocks, 
opens triangular furrows nearly three inches deep. This type of 
plough is generally used for tilling lands intended for garden 
crops and is also used for puddling rice fields. Recently, iron 
ploughs have also been introduced. They are worked by a pair 
of bullocks and gencrally go four to five inches deep. 
Wooden ploughs are prepared by the local carpenters who also 
undertake repairs. Iron ploughs are manufactured in factorics 
and repairs to them are attended by a few workshops situated in 
the towns and cities of the district. The spare parts of iron 
ploughs are sold by agents of the manufacturers who have their 
shops in the district towns. 


Recently, tractor ploughing has made its appearance in 
the district and about 50 cultivators own tractors, ranging between 
25 and 45 horse power. ‘These tractors are equipped with ploughs, 
disc-harrows, cultivators and clod-crushers. They are used for 
ploughing, harrowing, inter-culturing and clod-crushing ; and 
sometimes used for lifting water from wells. They are of two- 
types—namely the chain type and the wheel type. The price of 
tractors varies from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 20,000 according to the horse 
power and the type of the tractor. The owners of these machines 
are usually big landlords who after completing their own work, 
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hire out the same to the other cultivators. They usually charge 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per acre for ploughing. 


The Department of Agriculture also maintains a fleet of 
tractors and undertakes the work of ploughing at. the rate of 
Rs. 30 per acre. 


Harrows (karab) are prepared tocally in almost all the 
villages of the district. The local harrow consists of the follow- 
ing parts : (1) head piece (/odhio), (2) prongs (danta), (3) blade 
(pas) and (4) beam (hal). Except the blade which is made of iron, 
all parts of the local harrow are made of babul wood. The 
harrow is drawn by a pair ‘of bullocks and is used for harrowing 
fields as well as for inter culturing fields under cotton and jowar. 
It is also used for digging out groundnut pods from the soil. 
A harrow generally weighs 60 to 70 tbs, and works to a depth 
of about two to three inches. In a day, about two acres can be 
harrowed. At Sayan, a village in the Olpad taluka, iron harrows 
are manufactured and thcy are found quite useful in digging out 
groundnut pods. These harrows are known as sayan harrows. 


Seed drill, locally known as fadaka, is used for sowing seeds 
of various crops. It is made of babul wood and is manufactured 
locally in every village by local carpenters. Generally, there are 
two coulters in a seed drill, attached to the headpiece. There 
is a hole in the coulter to fix a bamboo or hollow iron tube for 
allowing the seed to pass through into the soil. Both the tubes 
from the coulters are kept together fixed in a bowl. The seed 
to be sown is evenly distributed in both the tubes through the 
seed bowl. The seed bowl and the tubes are tied to the centre 
of the head piece by a string. This kind of seed drill requires 
one man to drive a pair of bullocks attached to the implement 
and another man to feed the seed bowl with the seed to be sown. 
A drill can sow about 3-4 acres a day. A seed drill costs about 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, 


Kos: (water lifts) cither of iron or leather are used for lifting 
water from wells. Leather kos are generally manufactured by 
the village cobblers and iron ones are also prepared by local 
blacksmiths. Recently, a number of pumps for lifting water 
worked either by oil engines or electric motors have come into 
use in this district. These oil engines are usually of foreign 
make, 


For inter-culturing crops like jowar, bajri, and other food 
grains, hoes are used. This implement is a miniature form of 
blade harrow. It is also useful in stirring the soil with a view 
to conserving the soil moisture and to remove the weeds. Hoes 
can be used only when the crops attain a height of about 15 to 
24 inches. The beadth of the hoe blade depends upon 
the space between the crop lines. Generally, two hoes are worked 
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on one yoke and two men with a pair of bullocks can inter-culture 
about 4 iv 5 acres ina day. The Department of Agriculture has 
introduced an improved type of hoe namely the Baroda hoe. 
The Baroda hoe is of iron having three iron prongs where three 
triangular blades can be fixed. The distance between two prongs 
and the angle of the prongs is adjustable. Cultivators have 
taken a special fancy for this type of hoe, hence a large number 
of them have come into usc in the district. An effort has been 
made to prepare the Bawda hoes locally. The price of a Bawda 
hoe is about Rs. 20 while that of an indigenous one is Rs. 15. 


Besides the tools mentioned above, there are a few other 
implements which are utilised in other agricultural operations and 
are worked by hand. These are as follows: (1) axe (kuhadi), 
(2) pick-axe (kudali), (3) spade (pawda), (4) weeding hook (khurpi), 
(5) crowbar (kos) and (6) rake (dantari). These are all manu- 
factured by the local village carpenters and blacksmiths. Sugar- 
cane is usually crushed in the iron crushers. Sugarcane juice is 
boiled in iron pans locally manufactured. The pan is shallow and 
broad, about 7 feet in diameter\and 10 inches deep with a 
capacity of 1000 to 1200, Ibs. of juice.. The moulds for preparing 
the gur blocks are made of galvanised iron sheets. 


The bullock cart, known in Gujarat as gada, is the most 
common means of transport in the rural areas of the district. 
The cart is driven by two bullocks, and its price varies from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. 


The following figures show. agricultural implements in 
Surat district in the year 1953-54 :— 


1. Ploughs— 

(a) Wooden... ve das sins us 1,40,124 

(5) Iron ees see es és bas 2,348 
2. Bullock carts és ies sae am 1,64,915 
3. Sugarcane crushers ... ise sey or 918 
4. Tractors ede es Se d34 si 49 
5. Oilengines ... sea ast os us 3,141 
6. Electric pumps ies see sas i 65 
7. Ghanies se ses as sis oe 321 


Live-stock form an important item in a farm. A farmer 
usually keeps a pair of bullocks and a few cows, and in addition, 
a few sheep, goats and poultry. As yet, not much headway has 
been made in this district in the use of mechanical implements 
and hence bullock-driven ploughs, carts; and water lifts are in 
common use. In fact, in rural areas, a farmer’s status and 
efficiency are judged by the number of cattle that he possesses. 
7201—49 
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The 1956 census of the district shows as follows the number and 
category of the livestorck in the district :— 


TaBLeE No. 25 


Livestock IN Surat, 1956 











Classification of Cattle Cow Buffalo 








(1) Working bullocks over 3 years kept for 


work only ie om 2,58,030 12,308 
(2) Bulls & Bullocks over 3 years not used j 
for breading or work... see eee 4,753! 377 | 


(3) Breeding cows over 3 years kept for breeding 
and milk production ... oes “os abe 1,60,682 | 1,05,482 
(4) Cows over 3 years used for work only | 1,256 } 734 | 


(5) Cows over three years notzin use for work 











! 

{ 

{ 

| | | 

| ot breeding purposes ... f 508 233 | 

| (6) Young stock 

| (a) Under 1 year ' j 

H (i) Male... re a1 rh el 30,934 jj 10,947 

| (ii) Female woe pa - E it 28,965 23,452 

(b) 1 to 3 years { | 

@Male .. .. LOA BD ..| 59,225 6,489. | 

(ii) Female soi eis bel sae 56,542 31,311 | 

1 (7) Breeding bulls over 3 years kept: for breed ng | 

| purposes only ... oo fi oF a 592 ! $38 | 

ee ee 
TOTAL ae at 6,0} ,487 19,18,71 


| 
| 
| 








In addition to these cattle Surat district in 1956 had 28,410 
sheep, 2,10,562 goats, 3,724 horses and ponies, 1352 donkeys, 
131 pigs, 5 mules and 7,61,416 poultry. These animals, though 
not exactly used on the farm, are useful to the farmer in a number 
of other ways and can be classed as agricultural livestock. 


These figures, as compared to those given in the old 
Gazetteer, reveal that there has been a tremendous increase in 
the livestock population of the district during the last seventy 
years. 


In Surat district, bullocks and he-buffaloes are used. for 
agricultural work on the farm. Cows and she-buffaloes are 
mainly kept for milk production and breeding purposes. Cows 
and bullocks are mainly of the kankrej type throughout the 
district, except in the eastern hilly tracts where they are of cither 
the Dangi type or the local non-descript ones. Buffaloes are 
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mainly kept for milk production and belong to the local surati 
type. The total production of milk in the district has been esti- 
mated at 12,00,000 maunds per year. The cattele provide rich 
farm yard manure and about 16 lakhs cart-loads of manure, 
valued at Rs. 56 lakhs, are annually collected. 


The following statement shows the price of the above mentioned 
types of cattle : 


Cow Kankrej — Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 
Dangi — Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
Buffaloes  Surati -— Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
Bullocks Kankrej} — Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
Dangi -- Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
Cow Bull Kankrej — Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 
Dangi -="Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
He-Buffalo Surati — Rs.150 to Rs. 200 


Generally, cultivators rear their own cattle. Cows and bullocks 
of the kankrej breed are sometimes imported from Ahmedabad 
and Meshana districts. 


This district has a small. sheep population i. e. 28,410. Many 
of them belong to the migrating shepherds who move down 
wards from the northern descrip: in search o. grazing and water 
during winter and summer months. Sheep in this district belong 
to the local non-descript types. There has been no demand for 
the supply of better type of sheep, hence no sheep improvement 
scheme has been launched in this district. 


Surat is an importrant district from the point of view of 
goat population which has been estimated at 2,10,562. In fact 
the Surati breed of goats is well known. This breed is the outcome 
of across between the local goats and the Arabian type. The 
Surati goats are good milk suppliers. No particular goat improve- 
ment scheme has been launched in the district. 


These animals are valuable assets as they produce wool. 
hair, skins, and mutton and, in the case of goats, also milk. 
It has been the usual practice of farmers of this district to keep 
a few sheep and goats on the farm along with other cattle. Goats 
and sheep for mutton cost between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 each. 


The following statement shows the production of wool, 
mutton, hides etc. in Surat district :— 
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Sheep Goats 
1. Wool (lbs) _... See see yes vie 18,237 od 
2. Manure (tons) ... ise sey “ae avs 5,471 43,442 
3. Mutton (Ibs). ... wis in Ss aie 2,18,844 38,61,520 
4. Hides (No.) ‘is oe ive ed 9,726 1,06,192 
5. Young stock (No. iL hee aie wee ey 8,607 1,17,900 


Horses, asses etc. though not used for agricultural operations, 
can be classed as agricultural livestock. These animals are mostly 
used for drawing transport vehicles and sometimes as pack 
animals. 


In Surat district, there are in all 19 veerinary hospitals and 
those are located at the following places :— 


1. Surat. 2. Bardoli. 3. Chikhali. 4. Eru. 5. Olpad. 6. Pardi. 
7. Mandvi. 8. Valod. 9. Navsari. 10. Vyara. 11. Gandevi. 
12. Palsana. 13. Mahuwa. 14.Mangrol. 15. Bulsar. 16. Songadh. 
17. Oviana. 18. Bansda. 19. Dharampur. 


Almost every taluka of the district has a veterinary hospital 
and livestock from all over the district are brought to these 
hospitals for medical treatment. 


Some efforts have been made in this district to grade up 
the cattle. At the dairy farm at Kankrej, which is under the 
administrative control of the Institute of Agriculture, Anand, 
10 to 15 pedigree breeding bulls are maintained and are given 
to the cultivators for breeding purposes. An artificial insemina- 
tion centre and key village scheme have been launched in the 
district since June 1953. The work is, however, restricted to some 
12 villages of Bardoli and Valod talukas. The semen of he-buffaloes 
of the Surati variety and the kankrej cow bull is collected at 
the centre and used for artificial insemination for buffaloes and 
cows of these 12 villages. Every year about 300 cattle are artificial- 
ly inseminated. 


The Department of Agriculture also gives out premium 
kankrej bulls to the cultivators of the district for improving 
the pedigree of their cattle. The Department also gives a main- 
tenance charge of Rs. 12 per month to them for maintenance of 
the premium bull for the first three years. At present, 81 such 
premium bulls are located at different villages in the district. 


An area Irrigation of 27,938 acres i.e. 1.5 percent of the 
district’s gross cropped area is under irrigated farming. The 
following statement shows the area under iIBARON in the 
different talukas of the district :— 
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Taste No, 26 CHAPTER §. 


AREA IN ACRES UNDER IRRIGATION IN SuraT District (1953-54), Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 


Talukas iArea under IRRIGATION 
| | Irrigation 


Bansda ... oe = oe er aus eee is sis 138 
Patol ee ie vs ae on ves ve sas es 
i Chikbali a) eee 2a, pecs wee, Sak eS ae 11s 
orasi aes ae tig ae sa see ots oy 
Dharampur_.... ass oe sae ves Ses ses oe 164 
pene 55% sas is a aa ais ae ine pte 
Mahuwa oe ae “es see see was as gif 619 
Mandvi was ae se oes eae ae ise a 488 
Mangrol bee Ses ae oa ae oe eae see 366 
Navsari aes eae ae des ro ihe oie ae 5,500 
Olpad ... es wit ses es S08 ss ts a _ 
peat oh eon Sus ans oes vee sts sa aay 
nga ie ie ‘ee ave at maa ees is 
Valod ... = ses ste sea kee ies sc ies 322 
Vyara ... eee ase as ise see ae sae see 7716 


Surat district ... 27,938 | 





The following statement shows the crops and irrigated area 
under them in Surat district for 1953-54 :— 


TaBLE No. 27 
DISTRIBUTION OF IRRIGATED AREA BY CROPS IN Surat District (1953-54). 








Crops. Area under 
Irrigation 

Rice... a8 ss tis 3k ce ses aes aie 10,069 
Wheat ... ve or ate ote Ay “is sua “oe 3,057 
Kharif Jowar ... ae ine wie one Sie te ube 504 
Sugarcane Pr ose iss oa wes ane wa Se 2,497 
Other food— : 

Crops <a oe se bot eee can ies wes 8,497 
Cotton ee ie aes an bee oe ss ae 1,465 
Tobacco “a iss ore ses woe ace vive ma 183 | 
Chillies vee aie eke ar oe 5s st sla 4) 
Ginger oi e's sa aa eee ase aia ss 51 
Turmeric ok Sei sai is as ‘ive ve See 50 
Fodder Crops vk ont fee o3¢ oe Ride ar 642 
Other non-food crops... wae Sie oa Ses See ey 512 

27,938 





The crops of the district that are irrigated are rice, wheat, 
kharif jowar, sugercane, cotton, tobacco, chillies, ginger, turmeric 
and some other crops. But rice alone accounts for 10,069 acres 
i. €. 36.0 per cent of the total area under irrigated farming. 


The total net area under irrigation in 1953-54 has been 
estimated at 27,843 acres and the distribution of this arca 
by different sources of irrigation is as follows :— 
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Tas.e No, 28 
STATEMENT SHOWING AREA IN ACRES UNDER IRRIGATION BY SOURCES (1953-54). 











i \Governm- | Tanks ° Wells Other; Total 
'ent Canals; i Sources 
' Bansda ee ee eee 64} 2 | 138 | 
Bardoli : 202, bet : 1,791 : _ | 1,993 | 
Bulsar “= ' — ‘ 779: _ 779 - 
Chikhali eos 23; 1% 1092; — 3 1115! 
Chorasi ice soe! ~ ST a 2,226 — 2,283 | 
Dharampur ... wie 9; 140 1S! 164 - 
Gandevi eal 289! 256 1,873 | _ 2,418 | 
Kanrej eye oe - ' ~- : 5,725 ' St | 5,806 | 
Mahuwa wal 108: 55, 366 | 9” | 619 | 
Mandvi ab) cone Wi ep 473; 15 ! 488 | 
Mangrol : ~-- y _— ' 282 | 84: 366 | 
Navsari or oat _ 801; 4,699 ; — : 5,500 j 
| Olpad — — ! —- oo en, 
| Palsana — — i 1,403 | 637: 2,040 : 
| Pardi on eel 2,400 | NT! = 3,117: 
| Songadh Shs coat = —_ : 14, ~_ : 14 i 
| Vyara ; 583 -- ' 193 i -- 776 | 
i wa ee a eS, eee 9 ene aia 
Yotal 5 4,182 | 3,646 | 22,159! 951 | 27,938 , 





Well irrigation seems to be the most predominent form of 
irrigation, irrigating as they do about 79°%of the total area 
cultivated. 

The following are the sources of irrigation in Surat district :— 

(1) Wells... 2 se 12,673. 
(2) Tanks... 2 eae 
(3) Canals se vA! 
(4) Lift Irrigation schemes 
(1) Government =.. 4. 
(2) Co-operative... 22. 

There has been some increase in the number of wells since 
the compilation of the old Gazetteer. While their number in 
1873-74 was 10,152, in 1953-54 it was 12,613. The distribution 
of wells is as follows :— 


WELLS IN SuRAt Disrricr (1953-54). 











; ; ( : 
Taluka | Masonry |Non-Masonry/ Total 
' 1, Bansda iss as aa 19: = I 9 
* 2 Barsdoli o iy ie 826 | 35°C; 861 
' 3, Bulsar ahs a Soe 661 | os 661 
, 4, Chikhahi ee ie ce! 2,771 | 80. 2,851; 
'  §, Chorast hi es as 655 : 12! 667 
i 6, Dharampur__... a 08 1S | _ 1s! 
+ 7. Gandevi eh Se sea! 1,668 | 7 2 1,675 3 
H & Kamrej aes wee wees 476: 16 : 492 
‘9, Mahuwa eee ee tes 42 ' 5 47: 
+ 10. Mandvi ws een reee 88 70! 158 
"11. Mangrel aah ae see! 680 | §5° 735 
; 12, Navsari uf oa ae 430 | 1,575: 2,005, 
' 13, Olpad ce ah shalt 160 | it 7 161 
14, Palsana a ee oak 437 | 2 | 449: 
15. Pardi ee: a wit! 809 ; ma $09 
' 16. Songadh es it a 18° 44: 62 
; 17, Valod re eT 322. a 322 
+ 18. Vyara or ste sees 624 - = 4 624: 
Total... 10.701 1,912: 12,316 
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-Masonry wells, numbering 10,701, are pucca wells constructed CHAPTER 5. 
with brick and mortar whereas the non-masonry wells, numbering agriculture and 
1,912, are simple holes from 10 to 25 feet deep, and about 3 Irrigation. 
fect in diameter, dug in alluvial soil, without brick work or 
masonry. An average brick built well is about 30 fect deep and 
faced with mortar only or the water side, and with a cement plat- 
form and trough. Water from wells is lifted with the help of 
kos (leather bag), persian wheels (ret) and pumps worked by 
oil engines and sometimes by clectricity. The kos is worked by 
two men and a pair of bullocks. 


IRRIGATION 


On an average a well worked with kos and a pair of bullocks 
can itrigate about six acres and those fitted with oil engines 
can irrigate neatly 20 acres in a day. Well irrigation is resorted 
to when rainfall is deficient and not enough for the kharif crops. 


There are 2,038 tanks in Surat district and together they Tanks, 
command an irrigable area of 21,050 acres, The following  state- 
ment shows the distribution of tanks among the talukas :— 


TANKS IN SURAT DISTRICT 























Taluka | Number 

(1) Bansda ... + 15 | 
(2) Bardoli ... oe ou a ie ose sis tes 40 
(3) Bulsar .. 3 .. 0. PEM OE 129 
(3) Chikhali... Br ie eh ae eit sist 12) 
(5) Chorsi { 250 
(6) Oharampur : a a at i id wel 6 
' (7) Gandevi 2 che 2 ae i a6 Sr 289 
i (8) Kamrej ... F we — snp ee she vf 146 
(9) Mahuwa... me ee a aa ee ies ss 22 
(10) Mandvi ... wae os ae m vhs So ie 50 
(11) Mangrol aes Sas ses es 63 ste 48 
(12) Navsari sins 485 
(13) Olpad ai 327 
(14) Palsana ... ats _ 
(15) Pardi an 106 
(16) Songadh ae t 
(17) Valod ose | 2 

' (18) Vyara sie | 1 : 
Total ...1 2,038 








--—--— - rvces eae a 





In case of tanks, water is available mostly by gravitational 
flow through distributory channels 


It was in the latter half of the year 1946 that the Government Government 
of Bombay requested the Central Water Irrigation and Naviga- "gation 
tion Commission to devise ways and methods to check the 
floods in the river tapi, and to utilise the water for irrigation 
and also for the generation of Hydro-electric energy. In 1947, 
it was decided to put a bund(dam) across the river at Kakarapar, 
nearly 48 miles from Surat proper, and considerable work was 
completed by June 1953. 


KAKARAPAR Dam (Full-view) 
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The Kakrapar project comprises a masonry pick up weir 
across the river Tapi and a system of canals on both the banks 
of the river, commanding a gross area of appoximately 8,00,000 
acres in Surat district. 


The weir site is located opposite the Kakrapar village, on 
a rocky barrier, appoximately 48 miles up stream of the 
Hope Bridge at Surat. The nearest station is Madhi (on the 
Tapi-valley section of the Western Railway ) to which it is 
connected by a fourteen mile all-weather road. 


The weir is 2,039 feet long with a maximum height of 45 feet 
above the deepest river bed and is designed to pass maximun 
flood discharge of 13,50,000 cusecs with 48 feet of water over 
the crest. 


The canal regulators are fifty feet high imposing structures 
also built in masonry and each regulater has three spans of 20 
feet controlled by vertical gates. Earthen affux bunds have been 
provided on both the banks in continuation with the canal 
regulators. 


The left bank canal has a designed discharge of 3,000 cusecs 
at the head. The head reach of this canal, which passes through 
deep rock cutting in a length of 4500 fect, is flumed and lined. 
The right bank main canal has a discharge of 1,000 cusecs at 
the head. Both these canals-cross a number of rivers and nallahs, 
small and big, necessitating the construction of numerous aqueducts 
drainage syphons, and canal syphons. The aqueduct over the 
Purna river will be the largest of all having five spans of 120 feet 
each, the channel flume rising 72 feet above the river bed. A 
number of branches, distributaries and mines take off from 
the main canals and the total length of all these channels comes 
to over 800 miles and involves an earth a work of 68 crores 
of cubic feet. 


The commanded area of about 8,00,000 acres is almost fully 
occupied and is under cultivation but at present only kharif 
crops are raised. In the absence of winter rains, rabi crops are 
not grown. With the advent of irrigation from the project, 
kharif crops will receive assured water supply andcrops like 
wheat can be grown in the rabi season. Desi Cotton is an 
important crop of this area but the crop remains without water 
from October to March and yields only 350 Ibs. of cotton per acre. 
With irrigation from this project, it would be possible to grow 
better varieties with more than double the yield and feittching 
better prices. With the completion of the project and the canals, 
irrigation may be available for the following acreage under 
different crops in the district :-— 
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Rice ... 1,53,450 acres CHAPTER 5, 
Cotton ..» 107,175  ,, Aveiculraresand 
Jowar (Kharif) ws 56,225 ,, Irrigation. 
Gram and Val ... 1,02,300  ,, ; 

Wheat ~~ 84,338, cia a 
Jowar (Rabi)) on 35,725: -5 

Green manure crops (Rabi) soi 28,112 ,, 

Green manure crops (kharif) _... 84,337 ,, 





6,51,662 acres 


The irrigation facilities, after the full development of the Kaka- 
rapar project, are expected to produce annually an additional 
quantity of !,60,000 tons of foodgrains and 16,000 tons of cotton. 


The following talukas of the district will receive the benefits 
of irrigation-either wholly or partially, from the Kakarapar 
Project after its completion :— 


(1) Surat (2) Chorasi. (3) Olpad. (4) Mangrol (5) Kamrej 
(6) Palsana (Mahal) (7) Navsari (8) Mahuva (9) Gandevi 
(10) Bulsar (11) Chikhali (12) Mandvi (13) Bardoli (14) Valod 
(mahal). 


Government have fixed the following water rates for irriga- Water Rates. 
tion from the Kakrapar Project : 


(1) Rice Rs. 5/5/- per acre 
(2) Kharif Jowar Pee 5/5/- 4, os 
(3) Cotton tha Rs 13/5/- 4, ,, 
(4) Rabi Jawar .. Rs. 8/-/- 4, 5; 
(5) Wheat .. Rs. 8/-/- ,, 55 
(6) Gram and Val .. Rs. 8/-/- 4, ,; 


Investigations for the project area were taken up in April programme of 
1948 and construction commenced in Novermber 1949. The — Construction. 
Chalthan Branch system which forms part of the Surat Branch 
system, was opened for irrigation in June 1953. 


The entire project is estimated to cost Rs. 11.01 crores and Costs. 
is expected to yield a net return of 3.83 per cent in the eleventh 
year and thereafter the net return will increase progressively 
yielding 6.02 percent in the 20th year. 


Doswada tank is situated about cight miles cast of Vyara  Doswada Dam 
and is formed by a dam across the Mindhola river, near Doswada 204), Chikhall 
village of the Vyara taluka. It is about four miles from Songadh — Canal System. 
and half a mile from Doswada flag station on the Tapi valley 
section of the Western Railway. The dam was constructed 
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in 1912-13 at an approximate cost of Rs. 2,40,387. The length 
of the dam is 625 feet and the capacity of the tank has been esti- 
mated at 74 millon cubic feet of water. 


There is a pick up weir at Chikhali about 5 miles down-stream 
from Doswada and the water from the Doswada tank is allowed 
to flow along the Mindhola river upto the weir. Water is then 
carried from Chikhali bandhara through canals for irrigating 
the lands of the villages Kapura, Musa, Panwadi and Andharwadi 
of the Vyara taluka, The length of Chikhali bandhara is 350 
feet. At present about 900 acres of land are irrigated and revenue 
derived is about Rs. 12,000 per year. Besides, drinking water 
is supplied to the Vyara municiapl borough. 


The Doswada tank was received by the Bombay Government 
when the old Baroda State was merged with Bombay State. 
And the State Government has taken up the work of developing 
this tank for irrigation purposes. The project when complete 
will irrigate additional one thousand acres. 


There is another small’ dam known as the Bhandarpada 
weir. It is situated in Songadh taluka, about four miles from 
Doswada. It is a small masonry bund across a small nalla. This 
is a very old structure and its date of construction, costs etc. 
are unknown. The length of the bandhura is 250 feet and its 
maximum height 18 fect. The capacity of the cannal and area. 
under command are not known; however 50 acres of land are 
reported to be under irrigation from this bandhara. Rice and 
vegetables are the chief crops that are raised under irrigation 
from this bandhara. 


Besides the above mentioned major irrigation works, the 
Revenue Department also has under its control a few irrigation 
tanks in different Talukas of the district; they are as follows :— 








Area actually Crops raised 
Taluka Number of Irrigated under 
Tanks in acres Irrigation 
Olpad St ae a 14 500 Paddy 
Chikhali_... is ee 108 981 Paddy+ Val 
Padi kus ae 51 447 fe ous 
Bulsar is eee asl 67 | 3,741 ss 55 
Valod 2 w2 re 4 | 63 Paddy 
Bardoli ss... ah eae 44 974 Paddy 











es ca nme 





All these tanks are old ones and it has not been possible to know 
the date and cost of construction etc. They have not been repaired 
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during the recent past. Their utilisation is restricted to their 
locality. 


Water for purposes of irrigation is lifted with the help of 
pumps from the rivers of the district. There are four lift irrigation 
schemes run by Government and 22 co-operative lift irrigation 
schemes in the district. 


The details of the four Government lift irrigation schemes 
are as under :— 














Name of the Area in acres 
Location River from which! under command 
the water is 
lifted 

1. Kadod ase ee ws és . | Tapi. 4000 
2. Titwa a Se ie ise ...| Mindhola, 2000 
3. Manakpore ... i ane a -).| Ambika, 285 
4, Umra se eee a a ..-| . Mindhola. 400 


_——— ——  *e 


The following statement shows details of the lift irrigation 
schemes run by co-operative societies :— 

















| 
Location Taluka Area in acres 
under command 
(1) Valod o I Valod 15 
(2) Kokanwada or oy ~ 16 
(3) Ambach ... ag is wee s 74 
(4) Syadla ... oe Foi ie ns | 102 
(5) Nansad ... _ wis ee 93 80 
(6) Godsamba os see Mandvi 130 
(7) Mandvi oe ae - 400 
(8) Moritha rs &, oy ay 4c9 
(9) Ruva Bharampore ... re Bardoli 69 
(10) Rampura any ae s 60 
(1) Kohij ans aa 4 60 
(12) Allu ts aes ee a 70 
(13) Jchangirpura Sis wt Chorashi 200 
(144) Vauz oo... ou: ie owe a 1c0 
(15) Katargam oe is aes ” 100 
(i6é) Orna... a62 ie ae Kamrej 150 
(17) Vahvel ... as ta’ aoe ” 380 
(18) Delod .., es cae ae + 150 
(19) Bhagwanpore ... — ine Mahvwa 240 
(20) Vahvel ate “ie wes - 275 
(21) Sitapur ... ‘i's sa ay Bansda | 200 
(22) Undach ie ine cae Gandevi 30 


— ee ees 


Most of the cultivators keep their own seed for the next 
year’s sowing. Only a few poor cultivators do not keep it and 
purchase the same from neighbouring cultivators, seed mer- 
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chants or from Government seed farms. In case of cotton, 
most of the cultivators have formed co-operatives and most 
of the societies have their own gins. Seed cotton is brought 
to their respective gins and cultivators purchase their seed for 
next year’s sowing from their societies. In addition, there are 
a number of seed merchants who sell seeds of good quality. 
The grafts of fruit trees are obtained from nurseries in the dis- 
trict. 


There are three Governemnt farms at Surat, Vyara and 
Gandevi. The produce of these farms is generally taken over 
by the propaganda section of the Department and is distri- 
buted amongst cultivators of the district. Pure seeds of cotton 
and jowar are produced at the Surat farm, while that of paddy 
at the Vyara farm. The Gandevi farm is for fruits and grafts 
of good quality fruits are propagated from here. 


(1) Multiplication and distribution of Z-31 Paddy—-The scheme 
for multiplication and distribution of Z-31 paddy seed has been 
in operation in this district. The area suitable for this paddy 
is about five to six thousand acres. .The pure seed of this type 
has been distributed among cultivators as follows :— 

















| Quantity of seed Area covered in 
| distributed in acres 
| in B.. Maunds 
~t\¢ —| oe 

1948-49 mi 4 4 
1949-50 39 39 
1950-51 6,835 6,835 

\ 
1951-52 ote ug! 4,167 4,200 
1952-53 | 2,053 ' 2,066 








It is seen from the above figures that the entire suitable area 
was covered by the Z-31 variety in the year 1950-51 and now 
only 1/10 of the seed requirement i.e., 600 Bangali Maunds 
are given out by the Department to the cultivators for main- 
taining the purity of the seed. 


(2) Multiplication and Distribution of the K-68-1 paddy— 

This improved type of paddy is evolved from the local kada 
variety. It gives about eight to ten per cent. higher yield than 
the local variety and matures within 105 days. The cultivators 
have liked this variety and it is proposed to distribute 600 Bangali 
Maunds of pure seed of this variety every year in the district. 
This scheme is run on no loss and no profit basis. 


(3) Multiplication and distribution of the Kenphad Wheat— 
The Kenphad wheat is rust resistant type and is very suitable 
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for the black soil lands under irrigation. About 4,000 acres of 
wheat area in this district is under irrigation. In 1953-54, 250 
Bengali maunds of Kenphad wheat were given out to the culti- 
vators and the same quantity was proposed to be given out in 

1954-55. This scheme is also managed on no profit no loss basis. 


(4) Multiplication and distribution of 17xCO 2 cotton— 

This improved variety of cotton has been evolved at the 
Government Farm, Surat, and is found suitable for cultivation 
under irrigation. During the kharif season of 1953, this variety 
of cotton was grown in about 12,000 acres of land and it was 
expected that in 1954 kharif season it would cover an area of 
50,000 acres in the district. This variety requires one or two 
irrigations in the month of October. It gives an yield of about 
2,000 Ibs. of seed cotton per acre and its staple length has been 
estimated at 1.1.” It is a quality cotton, hence fetches higher 
prices than the local ones. At present, a khandi of the suyog 
cotton fetches Rs. 900 while a khandi of this new variety obtains 
Rs. 1,400, This cotton has got a very bright future particularly 
in the gorat soils under irrigation in the district. 


(5) Others—The Department of Agriculture has been distri- 
buting seeds of the following improved varieties of crops in the 
district namely, B.P. 53 Jowar S-20 castors, N-207 Bajri and 
some other varieties of paddy. 


The common practice in this district is to manure fields with 
cow dung, dung of sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. 
The Agriculture Department also distributes some chemical 
manure mixtures and fertilisers, and have undertaken some 
schemes to step up the production of manures locally. 


Conversion of farm refuse into copmpost manure is a 
common practice. Most of the cultivators have their own 
manure pits in the village, Pits are dug and filled up with farm 
refuse, cow-dung, stable litter etc. and the contents are allowed 
to decompose. The pits are opend after a year and the farm 
yard manure thus produced is utilised for manuring the fields. 
These pits are usually five to seven feet deep. The Agriculture 
Department has been propagating better methods of manure com- 
posting and givea subsidy of Rs. 2 per pitofthe size 10° x6’ x3’ 
to induce growers to adopt improved methods of compost making. 
This scheme is in operation in 450 villages of the district since 
1948-49, 


There is a scheme in operation under which cattle dung lying 
waste in the Bombay suburban areas is utilised as manure in 
this district. It has been made possible to obtain such dung with 
the help of railway authorities in Surat. This manure has been 
found very useful for manuring vegetables and food crops and 
is in great demand, About 1,000 wagons of such cattle dung 
are being imported annually into the district. 
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In 1947-48 a scheme for preparing compost manure was 
undertaken in 51 sclected villages of the district. they included 
three villages around each of the 12 taluka demonstration 
centres, and five contiguous villages in each of the three selected 
talukas. It was proposed to dig 4,590 pits, each of the size 10x6’x3’, 
in those 51 villages. The scheme was found useful and it was 
extended to the whole of the district in the year 1948-49, 
In the beginning the subsidy for digging and filling the pit was 
Rs. 3 per pit; it was subsequently reduced to Rs. 2 per pit. The 
following statement shows the progress of the scheme of rural 
compost mak‘ng :— 











No. of No. of | Quantity ies Amount 

Years pits dug | pits filled jof manure | covered of sub- 
distributed in sidy given 

in tons acres in Rs, 

1947-48 a 915 138 345 69 _— 

1948-49 Be 5 4,197 10,487 2,098 10,265 
1949-50 ges bis 9,794 24,485 4,897, 21,713 
1950-51 ve mS 5,173 32,167 6,433 19,658 

1951-52 vey N.A. || N.A. N.A, N.A. N.A. 

| 

1952-53 aes 2,34 ah pe 10,094 2,019 4,000 








Town refuse is utilised for making compost manure by 12 
municipalities of the district. They have adopted the process 
which has been evolved by the Agriculture Department, and 
the annual production amouts to 20,000 tons. The Surat and 
Rander municipalities alone account for about 10,000 tons of 
manure and the remaining quantity is produced by the other 
local bodies. Out of the twelve municipalities, the four munici- 
palities of Rander, Surat, Vyara and Bilimora prepare town 
compost systematically from the town refuse and night soil, 
while others only convert the night soil into manure. The following 
table indicates the progress of the scheme: 


Quantity of Town Area covered in 
Year compost manure dis- acres 
tributed in tons 
1947-48 we 2,200 440 
1948-49 ree 3,466 693 
1949-50 bes 4,237 847 
1950-51 a3 12,658 2,533 
1951-52 oes 14,413 2,882 


1952-53 oe 10,826 2,165 
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In 1950-51, Government sanctioned a scheme for the conversion 


of night soil in rural areas into manure. The amount of subsidy 
for the construction of latrines and for the conversion of night 
soil into manure for each village is limited to 50 per cent of the 
actual cost, but not exceeding Rs. 2,000 per village in any case. 
Government have also sanctioned a loan not exceeding Rs. 3,000 
per village towards the costs of construction of latrines and for 
meeting the recurrent expenditure on the maintenance of latrines 
during the initial two years. The names of the villages in which 
the scheme has been put into operation are as under. 


(1) Kamalchhod ... wet ...Valod mahal. 
(2) Astan ... ve ai ...Palasan mahal 
(3) Mahuwa oes se ...Mahuwa taluka. 
(4) Sarbhon bes ae ...Bardoli taluka. 
(5) Orna... ren 23, ...Kamrej taluka. 


The Agriculture Department arranges for the distribution 
of groundnut cake, manure mixtures, sulphate of ammonia 
and superphosphates for the=benefit of farmer. 


The distribution of groundnut cake for the purpose of manuring 
food crops was first undertaken in 1943-44 and till 1950 groundnut 
cake was distributed among farmers at a subsidised rate. The 
subsidy was stopped in the year 1950. Groundnut cake began 
to be sold to farmers at controlled rates through the Department. 
The following table shows the quantity of groundnut cake distri- 
buted in the district: 




















Year Quantity distributed | Areas covered in 
in’ tons acres 
Pe i ei ene eens ae 
1943-44 rae 385 1,925 
1944-45 see 2,002 10.000 
1945-46 ae 1,903 9 500 
1946-47 bes 2,877 14,385 
1947-48 ae 2,544 12,720 
1948-49 ee 965 4,825 
1949-50 tie 2,575 12,875 
1950-51 a 2,592 12,960 
1951-52 ve 1,987 9,935 
1952-53 a8 383 1,915 
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among cultivators for application to lands under food crops. 
In 1947-48, it was decided that concentrated manures should be 
supplied to fields in the form of mixtures, containing suitable 
doses of nitrogen and P 205. For a few years the sales were 
subsidised but later on the subsidy was withdrawn. 


The following statement shows the quantity of manures mix- 
tures distributed in the district since 1947-48: 








Year Quantity distributed Area covered = in 

in tons acres 
1947-48 re 144 1,152 
1948-49 es 67 536 
1949-50 soe 546 4,368 
1950-51 Are 1,200 9,600 
1951-52 oe 950 7,600 
1952-53 ‘al 982 | 8,800 











Sulphate of ammonia is applied to paddy seedlings and 
crops like vegetables, banana and cotton. The following statement 
shows the quantity of the sulphate of ammonia distributed in 
the district: 





Year. Quantity distri- 
buted in tons. 





1948-49 wa 60 
1949-50 ine 242 
1950-51 aie 233 








The Department of Agriculture arranges to sell super phos- 
phates to farmers at cost price. In the year 1949-50, 5 tons of 
phosphates were distributed in the district and 20 tons in the next 
year. As cultivators are quite new to the use of super phosphates 
it is used on a restricted scale. 


In Surat district, there are 2,038 tanks and about 40 to 50- 
tanks are desilted every year. About one lac cubic feet of tank 
bed is used as a manure particularly for the paddy crope in 
Kyari lands. Though exact analysis is not available, it has been 
estimated that due to the application of tankbed manure to paddy 
fields in Kyari lands, the crop yields are increased by 10 to 15 
per cent. 
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Many cultivators allow sheep and goats to be quartered in 
their fields and the dung and urine which they drop serve as 
very good manure. It has been estimated that one thousand of 
these animals quartered in an acre over a night give manure 
equal to 40 lbs of nitrogen. There is a fairly large sheep and goat 
population, 2,04,801 according to the census of 1951, and they 
are a very good source for nitrogenous manure. 


Many well to do cultivators grow sann, guwar etc. in their 
fields and bury the crops at the time of flowering. This enriches 
the soil considerably. It takes nearly sixty days for sann crop 
to flower and an acre of sann crop adds twenty five to forty 
thousand pounds of green manure to the fields. An acre under 
sann adds to the fields about 80-100 Ibs. of nitrogen, 70-115 
lbs. of potash and 30-35 lbs. of P 2.5. 


The usual rotation of rops in the district is Cotton-Jowar- 
. Cotton-Jowar-and so on. In the Kyari lands, paddy is trans- 
planted in the Kharif season and in rabi season, if there is sufficient 
moisture, val, casterseed or gram are grown. In the lighter 
soils cotton is rotated with groundnut. Usually a mixed crop of 
tur with Jowar is taken in the district, 


There are various pests of crops in the district and mention of 
them is made in the following paragraphs. The damage done by 
the different pests cannot be accurately estimated, as the extent 
of it depends upon the severity of infestation in any particular 
year. The remedial measures mentioned against the different pests 
described below are such as may be adopted by the cultivators 
at the minimum cost. 


Juthi Italo the swarming caterpillars (Spodoptera mauritia) 
some times make a serious drepedation on paddy in the Kharif 
season. These insects feed on the green foliage and destroy the 
plant. For controlling this pest, 10 per cent BHC may be dusted 
at the rate of 20 Ibs. per acre. 


Titi ghoda, grass hopper, (colemania sphenareoides)isa_ serious 
and widespread pest. These pests are active during the period 
from July to September and mostly attack the crops of jowar, 
bajri and pulses in the Kharif season. This pest can be 
effectively checked by dusting the affected crops with 10 per 
cent BHC at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre. 


Kansin, blister beetles (Lytta sp.), are insects which have upper 
wings converted to hard wing cases, and attack the earheads of 
the bajri crop during the Kharif season. The damage done is 
occasionally serious. These insects can be checked by dusting the 
affected crop with 10 per cent BHC at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre. 


Katra, the hairy caterpillars, (amascata sp.) feed voraciously 
on leaves and after skeletouise them. They are active during the 
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period from July to September and mostly attack bajri, maize 
and pulses in the Kharif season, particularly in the gorad soils. 


Some times this pest destorys the entire crop and in such 
cases re-sowing of the crops is done. This pest is controlled by 
poison-baits containing 5 per cent. BHC or DDT wettable 
powder with wheat bran or rice husk spread in the fields at the 
rate of 60 Ibs. per acre. When these insects start migrating, an 
emulsion of DDT diluted at the rate of 3 Ibs. in 100 gallons 
of water may be spread on the hedges, not on the plants. 
Though costly, Pyrethrum extract diluted a the rate of 1: 800 is 
the best remedy for these insects. 


Juwarna gabhmara ni iyal, the jower stem-borer (Chilo zone- 
/lus) bores into the central shoot of the jowar plant and destroys 
it from within. In order to destory this pest, the stubbles of the 
previous harvest are uprooted and buried. 


Moio or mashi, vegetable aphid, is a very widely distributed 
pest and consists of a numberof species. Different species infest 
a number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, nawalkol and 
brinjals, both in the Kharif and the rabi seasons. These pests 
can be effectively controlled by spraying (i) fish oil resin soap 
(ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate and (iii) pyro colloid 
solution in the proportion of 1 in 800 parts of water. 


Thrips, (thrips tabbacci), occasionally attack vegettable 
crops such as onions, chillies and potatocs etc. These insects 
feed on the green leaves and shoots, with the result that the 
leaves turn yellow and dry up. Spraying the affected crop with 
tobacco decoction is found effective in checking this pest. 


Madhia, mango hoppers (idocerus atkinsoni, L) do considerable 
damage to the mango inflorescence. The pest is active from 
December to March. The nymphs and adults desap the young 
inflorescence, with the result that the tender developing fruits 
fall down prematurely. As a result of research carried out in the 
past, dusting with S per cent DDT and sulphur in equal pro- 
portions is found effective to control this pest. One or two 
pounds of this mixture is enough for a tree. 


Phal makhi, the fruit fly (dacus sp) is a major pest occasionally 
reported as serious on cucurbits, mango, guava and parval ete. 
in the fruiting season. These maggots feed into the ripening 
fruits and damage them. The flies are trapped and destroyed. 
The affected fruits are removed from the trees and destroyed. In 
order to check further infestation, spot spraying on the crop with 
tartar emtic may be adopted. 


Lila chusia, the jassids, (empoasca devastens D) generally 
attack the paddy and the cotton crops of the district. It can be 
effectively controlled by sparying 0.2 per cent DDT solution. 
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Udhai, white ants, mostly attack young trees particularly in 
gorad soils. To check the attack of white ants, 5 per cent DDT 
solution in kerosene oil may be applied to the stem of the tree 
one foot high from the ground. This method is applicable where 
the diameter of the stem is more than one foot. Where the trees 
are young. 0.2 per cent DDT, which can be obtained by mixing 
one Ib. of 50 per cent wettable powder in 25 gallons of water, may 
be used to soak bark of the plants on or around grafts. 


Undar, the rat, sometimes does much damage to wheat, rice, 
groundnuts etc. in the fields and also to the stored grains in the 
houses of the farmers. In the fields, rats are destroyed by hunting, 
trapping and poison baiting with barium carbonate or zinc 
phosphide. 


Locusts generally do not appear in Surat district. But whenever 
they appear, the following control measures are undertaken: 


(a) Creating smoke by burning the rubbish. 
(b) Dusting the area with 10 per cent BHC. 
(c) Burning of lecusts by. flame throwers. 


Wild animal—The damage done to crops by wild animals is 
cumparatively more in the areas adjoining forests in the district 
than other areas. There are no rifle clubs in existence in the 
district to check the menace of these animals. 


_ In addition to the damage done-by pests, crops suffer from 
various diseases. The following are the important diseases of 
crops in the district:— 


Anjiyo, the smut of jowar (Spacelotheca sorghi); these diseases 
are of four types of which the grain smut is the most destructive. 
It can be effectively controlled by treating the jowar seeds with 
sulphur before sowing. Its cost works out to an anna per acre. 


Kamodi, the blast of rice (piricularia oryzae); this has been 
noticed in almost all the talukas of the district, but the damage, 
has been estimated as negligible. The Agriculture Department 
has recommended the treatment of seed with perenox as a 
remedial measure. 


Geru, the rust of wheat (puccima graminis trici); this disease 
occurs in the district, particularly in the fields under irrigated 
wheat. Late rains and cloudy weather are favourable to this 
disease. The Agriculture Department has evolved a rust resistant 
type of wheat namely the kenphad and its seed is distributed 
among the cultivators. 


Kodh, the mosaic of bhinda; it is a virus disease and is very 
destructive. The damage done to the crop by this disease is some- 
times to the extent of 50 per cent. It is highly infectious. No 
remedial or control measures have yet been evolved. 
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In Surat district the most prevalent form of tenure is rayatwari 
which accounts for 94.6 per cent or 16,01,476 acres of occupied 
land, and only 5.4 per cent or 90,412 acres are under the non- 
rayatwari tenures like uran and udhad Jamabandi. No land is 
exempt from paying land revenue except under tenures of contract 
or agreement or under the terms of any Act of the legislature. In 
the rayatwari tenure, the land revenue is fixed not upon an 
estate as a whole or on a village as a whole, but on an individual 
survey number or sub-divisions of those numbers. Under the inam 
tenure the land is held on a reduced assessment which is not 
liable to revision and in some cases is even free of any assessment. 
The land revenue assessments are fixed under the provision of the 
Land Revenue Code as amended in 1939, Assessment is based not 
only on advantages arising from rainfall or the kind of crop sown 
but also on advantages arising from soil, water resources and 
location. It is on account of this that agricultural lands are 
divided into three main classes, namely dry crop, rice and garden 
lands; and the classification value of soils of different grades of 
productivity is fixed in terms of annas. Land revenue settlements 
are ordinarily made every 30-years for a taluka. Lands used for 
agriculture are divided into groupson consideration of physical 
features and other factors mentioned in section 117-G of the Land 
Revenue Code. The assessment is fixed as the result of a settlement 
or revision settlement made tn accordance with the rules laid 
down in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an original 
settlement, the standard rate fixed for a group should not exceed 
35 per cent. of the average of the rental values of all occupied lands 
in a group for a period of five years preceding immediately the 
year in which the settlement is directed. In the case of revision 
settlement, the existing aggregate assessment should not be 
increased by more than 25 per cent in the case of a taluka or a 
group or by more than 50 per cent in the case of a survey 
number or sub-division of it. These limits can be relaxed in 
special cases, such as highly irrigagted areas. The principle of 
varying the annual Jand revenue demand based on the assessment 
fixed on the basis of current prices has been accepted. For this 
purpose a comparison is to be made with prices of a period of 
five years immediately preceding the settlement. In case the current 
prices are lower than those which were taken into consideration 
for settlement purposes, a rebate is given on the scale fixed 
under the rules. In case prices rise, a surchage is leviable. 


The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full 
rland evenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The 
Jannua land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of the 
annewari, which menns an estimate of yield of crops in a particular 
year relative to the standard normal yield which is equated to 
sixteen annas. The Jand revenue thus suspended in one year 
becomes due for recovery in the next or subsequent years if the 
crops are satisfactory. In case there is a succession of bad seasons, 
suspensions more than three years old are turned into remissions. 
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The rayatwari tenure system is sub-divided into two main forms 
(a) old or survey tenure and (b) new or restricted tenure. 


(a) The survey tenure:—It is the most important and predo- 
minant form of tenure in the district. It is known as the survey 
tenure after the system of settlement with the rayats or occupants 
whose revenue payments are fixed after a careful measurement 
and classification of their lands. The tenure is often known as 
“occupancy” tenure. The occupant holds his lands direct from 
the Government. He has permanent right to hold the. land in 
perpetuity so long as he pays the land revenue to the Govern- 
ment as fixed at the settlement. He has full powers to sell, mortgage, 
sublet or otherwise dispose of the Jand. The revenue fixed at a 
settlement is liable to revision at intervals of thirty years. Till 
1939, the revision was based on factors like productivity of the 
soil, climate and general economic considerations, but according 
to the amendment to the Land Revenue Code made in that year, 
rental value has been definitely recognised as the basis of assessment. 


Till 1946, the occupant of a land could lease a portion or 
whole of his holding on annual tenancy-at a rent agreed upon with 
the tenant. But this right has been restricted by an amendment 
to the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, under which all tenancies 
were given a duration of a minimum of ten years. The maximum 
rent was also fixed. 


(b) The Restricted Tenure:—This is a modified form of the 
rayatwari tcnure and is known as the “new tenure.” It was introd- 
uced in 1901. This form of tenure applied only to new occupancies 
granted. Under this tenure lands are granted at concessional 
rates of occupancy price only to bona fide cultivators belonging 
to backward classes, and that'toooncondition that the land shall 
not be transferred except with the permission of the Collector. 
Of course, the land is subject to the usual land revenue. 


Land under this tenure is technically called “alienated land” 
which means “transferred in so far as the rights of Government 
to payment of the rent or land revenue, are concerned, wholly 
or partially, to the ownership of any person,” as defined in the 
Land Revenue Code. The main feature of this tenure is that the 
land is held on a reduced assessment not liable to revision and in 
some cases held even free of assessment. The inam lands, have 
not been settled on their present holders under the Survey 
Settlement Act of 1893. These inam lands can be classified under 
four heads as follows: 


“Personal” or “Jat” inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, 
generally mean grants by the State for performance of civil or 
military duty or for the maintenance of the personal dignity 
of nobles and high officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a 
special treaty between the Moghals and the British Government 
while others were settled by the Inam Commission. In the former 
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case, the tenure is hereditary and is to last in prepetuity, while in 
the latter case it is to last for short-or long period of time as 
fixed by the commission. Ordinarily these inams are impartible 
and inalienable. There are instances in which a jahagir has been 
held to be partible and alienable but generally devolution of such 
inams is by the rule of lincal primogeniture, younger members 
being entitled only to maintenance. 


Devasthan Inams: These are lands granted to religious bodies 
for maintenance of temples and mosques or similar institutions. 
The grant is made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land 
revenue is not liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily 
inalienable and also impartible. 


Succession to them is regulated by the term of the grant 
and the customs and usages of the endowment. The holder for the 
time being manages the inam in the capacity of a trustee for the 
benefit of the endowment. 


Service Inams:--These are holdings of lands or rights to receive 
cash payments or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the 
performance of certain services to Government or the community. 
The holders of such inamts or watans are divided into two classes 
i. e. firstly, district officers like the desais, who were the chief 
instruments for the collection of revenue under the Peshwas, 
and secondly, the village officers useful to the Government like 
the patel or talati who were provided adequate remuneration in 
this shape of lands or cash, and village servants useful to the 
community such as the Aajams, kumbhars, luhars, suthars, mochis 
and other village artisans. 


In Surat district, there are some lands under the Udhad 
Jamabandi tenure. 


In some villages, or parts of villages, vanta lands entered 
as sarkari or Goverment are held on udhad jamabandi tenure, 
which means that they are liable to a fixed cess (jama) only, 
such jama remaining intact even at a general revision of assessment, 
there being a “right on the part of the occupants in limitation 
of the right of Government in consequence of a specific limit 
to the assessment having been established and preserved.’’ Other 
villages, not vanta, are also held on this tenure. These villages 
have been surveyed in the lump only, and the fixed assessment has 
remained intact. 


Tenancy.—Cultivation of lands by tenants prevails both in 
inam \ands and in rayatwari areas, although to a larger extent 
in the former than in the latter. Lease of lands to tenants occurs 
mainly because of landholders leaving the villages for better 
employment in cities. The transfer of lands to non-cultivating 
creditors has also tended to produce the same effect. These 
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tendencies are clearly brought out in the quinquennial statement 
of holdings in the district for the year 1952-53. (Table No. 13) 
The extent of tenancy in the district can also be judged from the 
statement of holdings given in table No. 12 on page 329. In 
1952-53, out of the total area of 1,35,256 acres under inam tenure 
in the Surat district, as much as 49,843 acres or 36.8 per cent was 
in the hands of non-agriculturists receiving rents from the tenants 
cultivating the land. In the remaining 15,04,864 acres of khalsa 
lands, land held by non-agriculturists was estimated at 3,82,832 
acres or 25.4 per cent of the total. Besides the non-agriculturist 
holders, sometimes even agriculturists holding very large areas 
rent out portions of their areas finding it more profitable to 
Jease out the lands rather than to cultivate them. 


According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes 
of tenant cultivation are in operation in the district namely, cash 
rent, crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and a 
rent in service involving some mixture of the foregoing forms of 
rent. The terms of the contract vary in each case. The cash 
rent and the crop share rent.are the two main forms of rent. 
Cash rents are preferred by the absentee landlords who usually 
reside in towns. The landholders who reside in the villages 
usually rent out lands on the crop share basis. These cash 
rents are usually paid for grass and garden lands. 


Prior to the enactment of the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, 
relations between landlords and tenants were governed by the 
provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879. It was 
found that these provisions did not ensure equality of status to 
the tenant with the superior holder in matters of contract or 
agreement. Many tenants who held the same lands for gene- 
rations did not obtain right.of permanency but continued to be 
tenants at will, liable to be deprived of their tenancy at the will 
of their landlords. In the absence of any legislation for the pro- 
tection of tenants, rack renting was a familiar mode of exploi- 
tation of tenants by the landlords. 


The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, which was applied to this 
district only in the year 1946 was passed with a view to ameliora- 
ting the conditions of tenants without injuring the legitmate interest 
of landlords. Those tenants who had held land for a period of 
not less than six years immediately preceding the first day of Janu- 
ary 1932, were declared to be “‘protected tenants’’. Such tenants 
could not be evicted unless they ceased to cultivate the land per- 
sonally or the landlord himself wanted to cultivate the land per- 
sonally, It provided for the fixing of reasonable rent. Fresh 
leases were required to be of ten years’ durations. 


The Bombay Tenancy Act,1939 was amended in 1946 in the light 
of experience gained by its working in four districts. The Act 
itself was, however, replaced by the Bombay Tenancy and Agri- 
cultural Lands Act, 1948. The Act of 1948, while retaining the 
general provisions of the earlier legislation, added new features. 
The Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at  one- 
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third and one fourth of the total produce in case of non-irrigated 
lands and irrigated lands respectively. It gives powers to the 
Government to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximum. A 
valuable right in favour of the protected tenants has been confer- 
red by the Act in the form of the privilage of purchasing his 
holding from his landlord under certain conditions at a reasonable 
price. The Act limits the right of a landlord to terminate a 
protected tenancy on the ground of personal cultivation to the 
extent of 50 acres only. The right of a protected tenant to purchase 
the lands cultivated by him is also limited only to the extent of 
making his own holding amount to 50 acres. He is not allowed 
to purchase his landlord’s holding below fifty acres. The onus 
of continuing a protected tenancy to the heirs of the deceased 
protected tenant is shifted onto the landlord. Other impor- 
tant provisions of the Act are the ones which enable Govern- 
ment to assume management of the estate of a landholder for 
the purpose of improving the economic and social conditions 
of peasants or for ensuring the full and efficient use of land 
for agriculture. A provision is made for payment to the lawful 
holders of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over for mana- 
gement after deductions of the appropriate cost incurred by 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquidation 
of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer of agricultural 
Jands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may permit such 
transfers in exceptional cases. The land-lord has to transfer his 
agricultural lands to persons in the following priority.- (7) the 
tenant in actual possession of. the land, (ii) the persons or persons 
personally cultivating any land -adjacent to the land to be 
sold, (iii) a co-operative farming society, (iv) any other agri- 
culturist and (v) any other person who has obtained from the 
Collector a certificate that he intends to take to agriculture. 


During the year 1954-55, there were 1,64,839 tenants in 
Surat district. Their categories have been shown below:— 


(1) Permanent tenants... iva oe Se 3,559 
(2) Protected tenants wis Se sn .. 1,23, 153 
(3) Ordinary tenants den hg wie oo 32,972 
(4) Khatedar tenants... a me vay 1,009 
(5) Crop-share tenants wits ae Sex 4,073 


(6) Other tenants da Fre iy ae 73 
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TABLE No. 29 


THE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FILED UNDER THE TENANCY ACTS 
DURING THE PERIOD BETWEEN 1946-47 AND 1952-53, 




















| 
No. of No. of { 
Total Ne.! No. of No. of cases cases | 
Year of cases | cases dis- ' cases decided in | decided in | The Rest 
filed | posed of | pending | favour of | favour of 
tenants | landlords 
1946-47 666 631 | 35 | 330 | 72 229 
1947-48 2,636 2,496 140 1,299 817 380 
1948-49 3,398 3,062 336 H 1,087 1,614 361 
1949-50 §,224 4,617 | 607 1,820 2,090 707 
1950-51 6,593 6,227 | 366 2,948 2,288 997 
1951-52 6,949 4,780 2,169 2,548 1,376 856 
1952-53 8,241 6,615 1626 2,803 2,190 1,622 








i a nS 


Since 1948. many amendments have been madc to the Act. The 
most important of them was however, the one made by the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1955 which was passed with a view to (i) vesting occupancy 
rights in lands on the tiller of the soil. (ii) redistributing land by 
the imposition of ceilings on individual holdings and (iii) providing 
the facility to the small holders to acquire lands as far as practi- 
cable upto the economic holding. 


The most important feature of the amending Act is that 
which deals with tenants’ right to purchase the land they cultivate, 
It laid down that, on April 1, 1957, also called the ‘‘Tillers’ Day”, 
all the tenants who cultivated personally and in respect of whom 
the landlords had not initiated proceedings by December 31, 
1956 to resume land for personal cultivation were to be deemed 
to have purchased the land cultivated by them from the landlords 
upto the area prescribed under the Act as a ceiling for an 
individual owner, and at the price to be fixed by the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal. In computing the ceiling area the land owned 
by the tenant is also taken into consideration. The purchase 
price was to be fixed at six times the rent in the case of perman- 
ent tenants and between 20 and 200 times the assessment in respect 
of other tenants. In the case of tenants other than permanent 
tenants the value of improvements effected by the landlord is 
also to be added to the price of land. The price is to be ordinar- 
arily paid by permanent tenants in one lump sum within an year 
of purchase; others may either pay it in one lump sum or in 
annual instalments not exceeding 12 with simple interest at 44 
per cent. In the case of a new tenancy created after the “Tillers 
Day” the tenant must purchase the land cultivated by him within 
one year from the commencement of the tenancy. 
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In case a tenant docs not intendto purchase, or fails to 
exercise the right to purchase the Jand within the specified period, 
the Collector may terminate the tenancy and summarily evict 
the tenant. Even though the land cultivated by the evicted tenant 
would revert to the landlord he is entitled to retain only so 
much arca as will be sufficient to raise the area in his possession 
up to the ceiling. The land in excess of the ceiling area would be 
disposed of to other persons with due regard to the order of 
priority stipulated in the Act. 


The rents, which are made payable in cash only, will be 
payable by the tenant at a rate to be fixed by the Mamlatdar 
for a village or a group of village within the maximum and 
minimum limits laid down in the Act. The liability of paying 
land revenue, local fund cess and irrigation cess in respect of the 
land is transferred to the tenant. It may be noted that as a 
result of the extension of the special rights conferred on protected 
tenants to all tenants in general the distinction between the protec- 
ted and the ordinary tenant has been removed. A landlord 
who intends to resume land for personal cultivation can reject a 
protected or ordinary tenant subject to certain conditions, 
provided a notice is served on the tenant for resumption by 
December 31, 1956. In all cases of evictions, however, the tenant 
who is affected should be left with an area which is equal to or 
more than half the area leased to him previously. 


The Act defines an economic holding as (i) 16 acre of 
Jirayat land, or (ii) eight acres of seasonally irriagated land or 
paddy or rice land, or (iii) four acres of perennially irrigated 
land. The ceiling limit on individual holdings is stipulated at 
three times the economic holding. Holding land in excess is 
declared unlawful. 


Restrictions have been laid down on the future transfers of 
agricultural land. Land purchased by tenants under the provisions 
of this Act can only be transferred with the permission of the 
Collector. Land cannot be transferred, sold or mortgaged to a person 
who is not an agriculturist. Further, where a landlord intends 
to sell any land, he has to apply to the Agricultural Lands Tribunal 
for determination of reasonable price. After its determination 
the land has to be offered according to the order of priority 
stipulated in the Act. 


The amendment Act has provided for some exemptions in 
respect of co-operatives. Some of the provisions regulating the 
relationship between landlord and tenant, as also those rclating 
to restrictions on transfer of land, are not applicable to lands 
held or leased by co-operatives. 


In Surat district, landholders employ casual field labourers 
when there is a rush of work on the farm. Most of the heavy 
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work is done by men while female labour is generally employed 
for lighter work, such as weeding, threshing etc. Children are 
also employed sometimes. These casual labourers are employed 
on a daily wage basis. They are generally paid in cash and in 
most cases are also provided with tea, food and tobacco or 
bidis as smoking material. At some places, women and children 
are not provided with any kind wages in addition to cash. In 
Navsari taluka, men labourers are also given some cereals, 
about 5 Ibs., in addition to their usual wages. In Bardoli taluka, 
children are employed on monthly wages basis and are given Rs. 5 
per month each with tea, food and clothing. The following state- 
ment shows the rates of wages paid to the casual labour in the 
district. 


TABLE No. 30 


STATEMENT SHOWING RATES OF DAILY WAGES PAID TO THE CASUAL 


LABOUR IN SURAT DISTRICT (1953-54) 























| Taluka/Mahal Male Female Child 
I 
: Rs, as.p: Rs. as. p. Rs. as. p. 
ae es fet aaa 
Bansda SEO Ag. 012 0 0 8 0 
Bardoli 120 0 010 0 Nil. 
Bulsar tt 0) Oto |012 Oto | 010 Oto 
| i 4.0 10 0 0 12 
| Chikhali . 1012 Oto |0 8 Oto |0 6 Oto 
1,00 014 0 010 O 
Chorashi ... ae sis ve 4012 0to |0 8 Oto Nil. 
1 0.0 | 012 0 | 
Dharampur... “1-0-0 0 8 0 0 6 0 
Gandevi ... 1012 0to 10 6 Oto ;0 5S Oto 
14 0 100 0 6 0 
Kamrej 0-8 Oto {010 Oto }0 6 Oto 
1 0.0 012 0 0 8 0 
Mahuwva ... 012 Oto |012 0 0 8 Oto 
| 100 010 0 
| Mandvi | 08 0 '012 0 0 8 Oto 
012 0 
Mangrol ... 110 0 012 0 Nil. 
Navsari 1 0 Oto }012 Oto |0 8 Oto 
18 0 1 00 10 0 
Olpad 10 8 0 010 0 Nil. 
Palsana .| 100 012 0 Nil. 
Pardi ..| 1 0 Oto |012 Oto |012 Oto 
1 8 0 140 ‘1 0 0 
Songadh 2 012 0 0 8 0 060 
Valod 10 8 0 012 0 012 0 
Vyara .., 012 Oto |010 Oto |012 0 
| 100 012 0 | 








1 


From the above table, it is evident that the average 
wage rate for a male labour is Rs. 1-2-0 per day. Wages 
in the talukas of Pardi and Navsari are the highest while 
the lowest have been recorded in the talukas of Valod, 
Olpad, Mandvi and Kamrej. A female labourer is on an 
average paid 0-11-9 per day, the wages varjing from 0-6-0 in 
the taluka of Gandevi to Rs. 1-4-0 per day in the taluka of 
Pardi. The wages of child labour vary from 0-5-0 per day in 
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Gandevi to Rs. 1-0-0 in the talukas of Navsari and Pardi, the 
average being 0-7-0 per day in the district. It has been noticed that 
wages in the talukas of Pardi and Navsari are higher than the 
other talukas of the district. This may probably be due to their 
proximity to urban and industrial centres. Navsari is the highly 
industralised taluka in the district with the result that quite a 
a large number of people are attracted towards its industrial 
units and this factor tends to push up the wages in the adjacent 
rural areas. The case with Pardi is a little different. Though 
essentially rural in nature, Pardi taluka grows abundant grass, 
rice, fruits and vegetables which command excellent business 
both in the district as well as outside. Larger number of 
labourers are required on these plantations and this factor is 
chiefly responsible for higher wages in the Pardi taluka. 


The system of paying wages according to the nature of opera- 
tions is prevalent in all the eighteen talukas of the district. 
Wages in such cases are on the daily wage basis. The cash wages 
are in most cases supplemented by food, tea, breakfast and 
smoking material. The following figures show the rates of wages 
according to the nature of operations.— 
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It has been observed that labourers are paid higher wages for 
those operations which involve heavy manual work, For opera- 
ting agricultural implements, the average wage rate comes to Rs. 
1-1-6 per day. In Pardi, for this operation, as much as Rs. 
4-0-0 per day is paid while in the Mandvi and Olpad talukas 
only Rs. 0-8-0 are paid. In other talukas the wages for 
the same work vary between Rs. 0-12-0 and Rs. 1-8-0. Besides 
food, tea, breakfast and smoking material, no other payments 
in kind are made to labourers in this category. In none of 
the talukas of the district, the cash wage is replaced by kind 


payments. 


Harvesting and threshing, though equally important, entail 
less strenuous labour than operating implements and __ there- 
fore command less wages. The average wage rate for harves- 
ting comes to Rs. 0-15- 3 only. In Bulsar and Pardi talukas, 
wages for threshing are as high as Rs. 1-8-0 while in 
Kemrej taluka, for the same operation it is annas eight only . 
In other talukas, it varies between Rs. 0-12-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. In 
the talukas of Bansda, Gandevi'and Mahuwa, sometimes quan- 
tities of food grains are paid to labourers in lieu of the cash wages. 
In Bansda taluka, 5 lbs. of paddy is given in place of daily cash 
wage whereas in Gandevi and Mahuwa taluka 9 lbs. and 2 Ibs. of 
paddy or jowar respectively are given, No where in the district 
are cash wages supplemented by any payments in kind except 
food, tea, breakfast and smoking materials. 


Wages for threshing out grains are the highest in the talukas 
of Pardi and Bulsar i.e. Rs. 1-8-0 per day while the lowest 
are in the talukas of Songadh, Kamrej and Olpad where they 
are only Rs. 0-8-0. In other talukas they vary between Rs. 
0-10-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. However, the average wage rate for 
this operation for the whole of the district works out at Rs. 
0-13-9. In Bansda taluka cash wage is sometimes substituted 
by 5 lbs. of paddy. Labourers under this category get food, 
tea, breakfast and smoking material when on work. In Songadh 
taluka, which records the lowest cash wage rate in this cate- 
gory, the labourer in addition to his daily cash wages gets 5 lbs. of 
food grains, 


Labourers for special operations connected with sugarcane 
and gur making are employed in ten out of the eighteen talukas 
of the district and these talukas are Bansda, Bulsar, Chikhali, 
Dharampur, Gandevi, Mahuwa, Navsari, Pardi, Valod and Vyara. 
The average daily wage rate for such operation in this district 
comes to Rs, 0-15-9. The talukas of Pardi, Navsari and Bul- 
sar record as high a wage as Rs. 1-8-0 per day for these operations 
whereas Valod and  Vyara record the lowest i.e. Rs. 0-8-0 
only. In Bulsar, Chikhali, Mahuwa, Navsari, Pardi, Valod and 
Vyara some gur and sugarcane juice in varying quantities are 
given to labourers doing this type of work in addition to their 
cash wages. 
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Annual servants (halis) are employed in Surat district by those 
cultivators whose holdings can provide continuous and regular 
employment for the whole of the year. A hali is usually bound 
to do all types of farm work and should be available all the 
hours of the day and night. The contract with the hali is generally 
for one year and may be renewed if both the parties so desire. 
Sometimes these annual servants borrow large sums of money 
from their employers and in such cases they have to remain with 
the latter till the whole debt is paid up. Women and children 
are generally not employed as Aalis, though women work as annual 
servants in the talukas of Dharampur, Kamrej and Mandvi, and 
children also work similarly in the talukas of Bulsar, Dharampur 
Kamrej and Mandvi. Women and children, however, are not 
given very heavy work and consequently their wages are also 
smaller. 


A hali, besides his cash wage, is provided with other facili- 
ties like, food, tea, smoking materials, accomodation, clothes, 
footwear etc. The annual wages of halis vary from taluka to 
taluka as shown in the following statement. 


TABLE No. 32 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE RATES OF WAGES PAID TO Hali oR ANNUAL 
LABOURERS IN SURAT DISTRICT ; (1953--54) 


- 








Taluka/Mahal Type Wages in Other facilities, such as supply of 
ro) cash. food, clothing, tea smoking etc. 
labour. } (in. Rs.) 





1. Bansda_....|. “Man 50- 0-0 Food, tea smoking material, a pair 
of shoes and two pairs of clothes. 
2. Bardoli ...) Man | 120- 0-0 Do. Do. Do. 
3. Bulsar .| Man 96- 0-0 to Do. Do. Do. 
200- 0-0 In addition on occasions of births 
and marriages in the family, the 
Boy 30-0-0 are given. some additional cas; 


presents c. g. Rs. 10 at the time 
\ of marriages and Rs. 500 at the 


time of birth. 
4, Chikahli ...) Man | 180- 0-0to | Food, tea, smoking materials, clothes, 
270- 0-0 shoes and some cash gifts at the 


time of festivals like Diwali ctc. 
At some places, no cash wage is 
given and instead they are given 
5 to 7 seers of Jowar, paddy or 





kodra. 
5. Chorashi Man | 140- 0-Oto | Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
150- 0-0 and shoes. 
6. Dharampur | Man | 156- 0-0 
Woman! 72- 0-0 Food, Breakfast and tea only. 
Boy 96- 0-0 
7, Gandevi Man | 100- 0-Oto | Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 


175- 0-0 and shoes. 


at i a a 





Taluka/Mahai 


8. 





tea, clothing smoking material, 


10. 


11. 
12, 


13. 
14. 
1S. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


Kamrej 


. Mahuwa 


Mandvi 


Mangrol 


Navsari 


Olpad 
Palsana 
Pardi 


Songadh 


Valod 
Vyara 


| 





Type 
of 


labour. 





Man 


Woman 


g 


K4 
3 


Man 


Woman 


Boy 


Man 
Man 
Man 
Man 
Man 


Man 


Man 
Man 
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TABLE No. sng cial 


Wages in 
cash. 
(in Rs.) 





100- 0-0 to 
180 -0-0 


| 360- 0-0 


24- 0-0 to 
60- 0-0 


180 -0-0 


36- 0-0 to 
60- 0-0 


50- 0-0 
360- 0-0 
100- 0-0 to 
150- 0-0 

36-..0-0 

48-.0-0 


150- 0-0 


100- 0-0 to 
150- 0-0 


150-'0-0 
180- 0-0 
240- 0-0 


150- 0-0 


120- 0-0 


120- 0-0 to 
200- 0-0 





= 


| 
| 


Other facilities, such as supply of | 
food, clothing, tha smoking etc. | 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes, 
Without any facilities. 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes. 


Without any facilities. 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes. 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes. 


Without and facilities. 
Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes, 





Without any food. 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes. 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes. 


Do. Do. Do. 
Do. Do. Do. 
Do: Do. Do. 


Food only. But more common practice 
is, to give 5 to6 seers of grains, 
tea, food, smoking materials, clothes 
shoes and cash gifts on festivals 
and other occasions. 


Food, tea, smoking material, clothes 
and shoes. 


Do. Do. Do. 


Food, tea and smoking material 
only. Practice of giving clothes 
and shoes have been recently dis- 
continued. 


‘The wage varies “from Rs. 50 to Rs. 270 with facilities of food 


foot-wear etc. In few cases 


where none of the other facilities are provided, consolidated higher 
cash wages are given to Aalis. 
some halis get Rs. 360 per annum without any other facilities. 
The wages of a hali woman vary between Rs. 24 and Rs. 72. 
In Mandvi, some hali women are paid Rs. 36 without any other 
facility whereas in Kamrej such consolidated cash payment is Rs. 
180. A child Aali is paid between Rs. 30 and Rs. 96 per annum 
in the district. 
7201—53 


In kamrej and Mandvi talukas, 
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Some artisans of the village are actively connected with agri- 
culturists at various stages of their operations. They are the 
vasavayas of the traditional village economy who still survive, 
though in a less recognised form. These vasavayas include the 
carpenters (suthar), the black smiths (/uhar), the cobbler (mochi), 
the barber (hajam), the potter (kumbhar) and the watchman 
(paggy). Of these, the first four play an important role in agri- 
cultura! operations, 


In the old traditional barter economy, these artisans used 
to render service to agriculturists and would receive remu- 
neration in kind from them, generally in food grains at the time 
of harvests. But with the changing circumstances, the system 
of payment in kind started gradually declining and there has been 
noticed a marked tendency to make payment in cash. The food 
shortage during the period 1941-1945 also affected the system 
of kind payments considerably. And it is found that over a 
greater portion of the district cash § payments have replaced 
the kind payments to those vasavayas. Landholders do not even 
enter into an annual cash contract with the artisans and prefer 
to get things done on piece rates. 


However, payments in kind does prevail in some parts of the 
district particularly in the talukas of Bulsar, Gandevi, Kamrej, 
Mahuwa, Mandvi, Navsari, Valod and Vyara. The following 
table shows in detail the rates of wages paid to the vasavayas 
(both in cash and kind) in Surat. district. 
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Wherever kind payments prevail, the commodities which are 
given to those artisans by way of wages include food-grains like 
paddy, jowar and pulses. In some places, cobblers are given 
the dead bodies of the animals and in return they provide agri- 
culturists with leather accessories required on the farm like leather 
strap, leather thread, kos etc., and do the repair also. At some 
place wheres cash payments prevail, artisans are given tea, food 
and smoking material if they work for the whole of the day. 


It is evident from the above table that barbers are the only 
artisans who receive kind wages throughout the district except 
in the talukas of Bansda, Dharampur and Songadh. Next come 
the cobblers who are paid in kind in all the talukas except those 
of Chikhali, Chorashi, Mahuwa, Mangrol and Palsana. 


Black-smiths and carpenters are the artisans who are more 
widely paid in cash. Payment of wages in kind is made to black- 
smiths only in the four talukas.of Bulsar, Gandevi, Kamrej and 
Navsari, and to carpenters in talukas of Bulsat, Gandevi and 
Kamrej. Even in these talukas, black-smiths and carpenter 
sometimes are given small cash amounts in addition to their 
wages in kind. 


The district of Surat is situated in an area which is not generally 
liable to famines and scarcities.. It has an assured rainfall and is 
well served by a number of rivers. However during the past 
four hundred years, some years were bad and an account of those 
bad seasons is given in the following paragraphs. 


As recorded in the old Surat Gazettcer, the whole of the Bom- 
bay province was affected by famines in the years 1623, 1717, 1747, 
1790 and 1803. Surat was also affected but details of the distress 
and the relief work arc not available. Since the acquisition of 
Surat by the British Government (1800-1817), no famine had 
occured sufficiently wide spread or intense in nature to seriously 
affect the condition of the people. During the period between 
1820 and 1860, the seasons marked by more or less general dearth 
when grain prices rose abnormally high were those of 1824-25, 
when a general remission of the land revenue was granted and 
Government spent a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 on public works for 
improving the water supply of the district, 1831-32 when remis- 
sions to the extent of Rs. 3,70,400 were granted and 1838-39 when, 
besides remitting Rs. 4,96,120 of revenue, the poor were employed 
in public works. 


In 1864 and in 187] there was scarcity in some parts of the 
district owing to partial failure of the monsoon. In 1877 tanks 
and similar works offered relief. 
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The whole of the Bombay Presidency was in the grip of a severe 
famine during the period between 1899 and 1902. The famine 
in the year 1899-1900 was of unprecedented severity and was 
caused by the scantiness of both early and late rains. In the kharif 
tracts, the rainfall in the month of June was sufficient for the 
sowing of early crops but in July and August it was so light that 
the crops withered away and there was not enough rain in Septem- 
ber to save them. The rabi crops also were destroyed before 
coming to ears on account of the failure of late rains. A great 
portion of the district was affected by this famine. The eastern 
portions, particularly the north-east corner of the Mandvi taluka 
were most affected by the scarcity. The Valod mahal, Bardoli 
taluka, and the talukas of Chikhali and Pardi were also seriously 
affected areas. 


Relief works were started in the district both by Governement 
and the District Local Board. Distressed hill tribes were provi- 
ded with employments by the Forest Department. Cash dolls 
were given to the needy... Tagai loans, were advanced to culti- 
vators for the purpose of agricultural improvements. Loans 
were also advanced for the purchase of seeds and cattle. 


The season of 1900-01, although not so disastrous as the prece- 
ding one, was far from satisfactory. Owing to the late break 
of the monsoon and the failure of the late rains, the yield of the 
kharif crops was poor and the rabi crops were more or less comp- 
letely lost. The relief works were continued in the district. Land 
revenue remissions and suspensions were also granted. Cheap 
grain was imported from other parts of the country and distri- 
buted in the district and this measure helped to keep the prices 
of food-grains lower. 


With a light and intermittent monsoon, the season of 1901-02 
presented a close resemblance to that of 1900-01. Breaking late 
in July, the early rains were only barely sufficient for the kharif 
crops while the winter rains failed almost entirely. The situation 
was further aggravated by an unprecedented plague of rates and 
locusts which caused considerable damage. All the relief mea- 
sures were continued. 


The season of 1902-03, set in ominously and the lateness of 
monsoon gave rise to the greatest anxiety, which was, however 
dispelled by an abundant rainfall towards the end of August and 
it was found possible to close all relief works before the beginning 
of the next year. 
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The year 1918-19 which was a year of such an acute distress 
over the most of the presidency was but a lean year in this district 
and no relief measures were needed. 


During the past 3} decades, there has been no famine in 
Surat except that in the year 1951-52 Some portions of the district 
faced acute scarcity conditions on account of the failure of mon- 
soon. 


CHAPTER 6—INDUSTRIES 


ies CHAPTER 6. 
ACCORDING TO THE 1951 CENSUS, Surat district has a popula- aan 

tion of 2,70,600 persons (1,40,409 men and 1,30,191 women) Industries. 
engaged in various industries. Out of them 70,173 are self- 
supporting persons; 1,72,528 are non-earning dependants and 
27,899 are earning dependants. The distribution of self-support- 
ing persons, engaged in various industries is given in Economic 
Table B III of the 1951 Census Report. The table below is 
extracted from the same and it gives statistics relating to ‘econo- 
mically active (i.e. self-supporting) persons’ engaged in manu- 
facturing industries i.e. (a) processing and manufacture-foods- 
tuffs; textiles, leather and products thereof (b) processing and 
manufacture-metals, chemicals and products thereof and (c) 
processing and manufacture not elsewhere specified. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In the following pages of this chapter, individual industries 
are treated with regard to the raw-materials required, tools and 
equipment used, products and by-products manufactured and 
the total productive capital employed. In the section on village 
industries, a general description of-the selected industries is 
given.! 


Though great potentialities exist for the develpment of this pance ScaLe 
industry, substantial progress is not visible in all lines of manu- — pewwaskS, 
facture except in the manufacture of bobbins. The first factory Textile Accessories, 
was established in 1925 and since then.the industry has been de- 
veloping. In 1953, there were 12 units, registered under the Facto- 
ries Act, 1948. Of them, two were located in Surat, three in 
Navsari, two in Bilimora, four in Bulsar and one in Bardoli. 

Their products meet the needs of textile mills in the district. The 
Statistical information about 10 of these 12 units for 1953 was 
as follows. The total fixed and working capital was Rs. 20.3 
lakhs and Rs. 9 lakhs respectively. They gave employment to 
762 workers and their total wage bill was Rs. 4.3 lakhs. 49 





' Information given is based on the data supplied by the office of Director of 
Industries and Statistics Authority, Bombay ; office of the Assistant Director of 
Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives, Surat and 
the data collected by this office. 
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persons were employed in supervisory, technical and clerical 
capacity who were paid Rs. 80,000 as salaries. They consumed 
the materials worth Rs. 14 lakhs and the value of output stood 
at Rs. 28.8 lakhs. 


The manufacture of brass cocks started in Surat in 1911 on 
a very small scale. It was, however, during the post-war period 
(after 1944) that the major develpment of the industry took 
place. Since then it has made rapid progress. Not only that 
it meets the local demand but it also exports a substantial part 
of its products to Africa, Ceylon and the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 


At present (1957) there are about 18 major brass manufa- 
cturing units in Surat engaging-about 200 persons. Besides 
these, there are about 100 smail units. which do casting and 
machining work on the job work system. Cocks are generally 
of four different types:—{i) spiral cam-system, (ii) screw-down 
type, (iii) taper-down type, and (iv) ball type with springs. But 
it is the third type that is mostly prepared in Surat. 


The main raw material required is brass scrap which is pur- 
chased locally on rates varying between Rs. 140 and Rs. 155 per 
cwt. (1957). Machinery required is different for different pro- 
cesses such as grinding, threading, electroplating, etc. Some 
units, however, are thinking of installing multi-purpose auto- 
matic lathes to eliminate different processes on different ma- 
chines. It is estimated that a sum of about Rs. 15,000 is required 
to start a cock manufacturing unit on a small scale. A few 
bigger units were reported to have invested even Rs. 50,000. 


In view of the anticipated increase in internal demand for 
cocks due to increasing facilities of water supply system in the 
city as well as at other places in the district, the industry is likely 
to expand. At present the total production of brass cocks in 
Surat is estimated at Rs. 15 lakhs per annum.! 


1 Report on Small Scale Engineering Industries in Surat ; pyblished in 1957 
by ie office of Development Commilssidner, ' Siziall Scale Indestries, Government 
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The growth of this industry can be traced to the latter part 
of the 19th century. Its products were, however, not held in 
any great esteem during the last century; only its betel-nut-cut- 
ters were well-known for their sharpness and strength. During 
the last decade of the 19th century, one bigger unit the, Naran- 
lala Metal Works, was started in Navsari and it manufactured 
domestic utensils of brass, copper, aluminium and german- 
silver. Mechanical processes were adopted in the unit round 
‘about 1920. Though the industry then was composed of only 
three units, it developed rapidly during the second world war. 
In 1953, the total number of factories registered under the Factories 
Act 1948 was five; of them one was located in Navsari, two in 
Bilimora, one in Pardi and one in Gandevi. 


The statistics that follow relate to the factories for which 
information is available, namely, for eight factories in 195], 
nine factories in 1952, four factories in 1953 and three factories 
in 1954. 


The principal raw materials required are copper, which is 
brought in the form of ingots, slabs;, billets and scrap alloyes 
of copper, zinc, tin, and copper, brass and stainless steel sheets. 
Chemicals and other auxiliaries consist of caustic soda, acids, 
salt and soda ash. For packing small utensils, paper and paper- 
boards and for articles of bigger size, wooden packing materials 
are used. The distribution of the main raw materials such as 
stainless steel and other accessories is controlled by Government. 
The following table shows the quantity and value of 
principal raw materials consumed for the years 1951, 1952 
and 1954. (Table IT). (The fuels, electricity and lubricants, 
etc, consumed by the industry.in 1951, 1952 and 1954 were worth 
Rs. 95,785, Rs. 1,05,369 and Rs. 1.23,387 respectively.) 























TABLE No. 2 
po siceel= 
| Quantity (tons) Value (Rs.) 

Raw materials — ne 

| 1951 | 1952 | 1954 ; 1951 | 1952 | 1954 

Aluminium materials | 79! 81 75 |1,82,273 '2,08,4083 |1,87,293 
Copper materials Shel 20 47 67 62,153 145,150 2,10,425 | 
| Brass matcrials ihe 238 i 156 226 7,74,130 '3,74,526 5,53,236 














The quantity of other basic materials used in 195! and 1952 was 54 tons and 59 
tons respectively and its value stood at Rs. 2,69,532 and Rs. 2,28,702 respectively. 
The total value of all the raw materials and work done by others in 1951 and 
1952 was Rs. 12.86 lakhs and Rs. 10.92 lakhs respectively. 


The main equipment of the industry is the heating and melting 
furnaces, rolling mills, turning lathes, power presses, polishing 
machines, cutting machines and shaping machines, etc. The 
durability of this equipment varies from 15 to 25 years.- All 
the units are not equipped with all the necessary machineries. 
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However Naranlala Metal Works is a vertically integrated unit 
and its total capital investment is stated to be Rs. 15 lakhs. 


The fixed and working capital was Rs. 4,90,377 and 
Rs. 6,70,364 respectively in 1951, Rs. 4,02,796 and Rs. 6,21,575 
respectively in 1952 and Rs. 3,60,264 and Rs. 5,42,422 resp- 
ectively in 1954. The total productive capital employed in 
the industry was, therefore, Rs. 11,60,741, Rs. 10,24,371 and 
Rs. 9,02,686 in 1951, 1952 and 1954 respectively. 


The principal products of the industry are domestic utensils 
of copper, brass, stainless steel and german-silver, lanterns, electric 
fans and other engineering equipment. The following table 
shows the quantities and the valuc of the principal products 
and by-products manufactured by the industry in 1951, 1952 
and 1954. 


TABLE No. 3 


Quantity (tons). Value (Rs.) 
1951 | 1952 | 1954 | 


1951) 1982, 1954 
or 








| 

\ 
Products _ 7; 
enn ne = iy Be Pe a |e | 





| 
| 
| 50 70 
| 





Moreover, the total quantity of other types of products for 
1951 and 1952 was 96 and 15 tons respectively and its value stood 
at Rs. 4,02,722 and Rs. 2,25,987 respectively. 


Aluminium Products. | 62 | 2,85,300; 3,27,4451 2,48,204 

Copper Products | 14 | 8 | | 60,415) 48,681} 34,262 
; | 

Brass products —...|__- 203!) 1208 | 290 [1147 74 9,88,614! 12,72,894 


——e 


The products are marketed to Saurashtra, Punjab, Nagpur and 
Calcutta. The market for the products is expanding and possibi- 
lities for the export of lanterns, stoves and fans are said to exist. 
The products are sold both to wholesale agents and retailers. 
Some of the big factories maintain their own shops for selling 
their products. 


The total employment provided by the industry in 1951, 1952 
and 1954 was 310, 276 and 271. This low level of employment 
was due to the fact that various processes have been split up and 
separately handled in the industry. The total wages, salarics 
and money value of other benefits for 1952 and 1954 came to 
Rs. 2,76,854 and Rs. 2,66,545 respectively. 


Bricks and Roof Tiles.—The industry in the district is conce- 
ntrated at Bilimora. The bricks of Bilimora are well-known 
and till recently were in great demand in Bombay. Since the 
establishment of brick factories in the vicinity of Bombay, the 
demand for Bilimora bricks has gone down and this resulted in 
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curtailment of production by some factories and closure of a 
few units in the district. In 1953, out of fifteen factories eight 
were closed down and only seven were found working. 


The Manglore tile industry of Bilimora is also famous for 
its products. The first factory was established at Bilimora in 
1919 for manufacture of Manglore tiles and since then the industry 
has made rapid progress. 


Out of seven factories working in 1953, particulars of three 
factories for the same year were as follows. The fixed and work- 
ing capital was Rs. 4 lakhs and Rs. 1.5 lakhs respectively. They 
employed 288 workers and their wage-bill came to Rs. 96,000. 
20 persons were employed in clerical and supervisory capacity 
and they were paid Rs. 19,400 as salaries. The total consump- 
tion of materials was worth Rs. | lakh and the total value of the 
output was estimated to be Rs. 3.25 lakhs. 


Cement processing industry..signifies the manufacture of 
Hume and Cement pipes and of floor tiles. The first factory 
of this kind was established in the district in 1931. Since then the 
number of factories has increased. In 1953 there were seven 
factories registered under the Factories Act 1948. Four of them 
were engaged in the manufacture of tiles and the rest manu- 
factured pipes. Four were located in Surat, one in Navsari, 
one in Chalthan and one in Bulsar. 


The raw materials required for the manufacture of floor 
tiles are cement, white cement, sand and colours such as 
green, black, blue, red, etc, The main chemical used is lissopo. 
The prices of these raw materials Were stated to be as follows in 
first few months of 1958: Rs. 170 per ton of cement, Rs. 600 
per ton of white cement, Rs. 20 per brass of sand, Rs. 150 per 
one cwt. of foreign colours and Rs. 60 per one cwt. of indige- 
nous colours. 


The important machines required in the manufacture of tiles 
are a hydraulic press and a hydraulic pump, polishing machines, 
planning machines and a colour-mixer. In 1950, these machines 
were valued at Rs. 40,000. Their durability is estimated to be 
20 years These machines are manufactured in India and nearly 
Rs. 1,000 are annually required for their repair. The main 
processes are pressing, curing (in water), grinding and polishing 
and nearly 15 days are required for carrying out these processes. 


The products of a tiles manufacturing unit are the various 
types of cement tiles which are estimated to be 20 in number. 
The products are marketed throughout Gujarat. Sometimes, 
the local Public Works Department and District Local Board 
also buy these products. 
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The particulars of seven cement processing units for 1953 
were as follows : The fixed and working capital was Rs. 5 lakhs 
and 8 lakhs respectively. They employed 239 workers and 
Rs, 106 lakhs were paid to them as wages. 27 persons were en- 
gaged in supervisory, technical and clerical capacity and they re- 
ceived Rs. 50,100 as salaries. The value of cement and other basic 
Taw materials used was Rs. 2.8 lakhs and the products worth 
Rs. 9.5 lakhs were manufactured by these units. 


The first factory for the manufacture of chemicals, namely, 
stearates and glycerine was started in the district in 1912 at 
Bilimora, This was followed by the starting of another factory 
at the same place in 1917 for the manufacture of textile auxiliaries. 
Since then though the industry has steadily developed, it was on a 
small scale basis. A step towards large scale production was taken 
in 1947 when Atul Products Ltd. was floated with a view to star- 
ting manufacture of dye-stuffs. The unit however started work- 
ing in 1952, It is located at Parnera near Bulsar and has agree- 
ments with Lederle Laboratories of United States of America 
and the Imperial Chemical Industries. The Lederle Laboratories 
of United States of America. established a factory at the same 
place for manufacture of anti-biotics and other pharmaceuticals. 


The volume and varieties of production of Atul Products 
Ltd, for the year 1955 were as follows : 


DyEs— 
Direct Dyes 13,22,517 Lbs. 
Acid Dyes 2,86,933 Lbs. 
Sulphur Black 10,71,625 Lbs. 
Developing Salts. 73,797 Lbs. 
CHEMICALS— 
Sodium Thiesulphate 245 Lbs, 
PHARMACEUTICALS— 
Sulfathiazole B. P. 88,267 Lbs. 
Sulfadiazine U. S. P. 37,159 Lbs. 
Aureomycin H, C. I. 442 Kgs. 


In 1953, there were six factories engaged in the industry. The 
data about their fixed and working capital, raw materials con- 
sumed, persons employed, etc. was as follows. The fixed and 
working capital was Rs. 1.86 crores and Rs. 93.5 lakhs respectively. 
The number of workers employed was 544 and they received 
R,. 3.5 lakhs as wages. 104 persons were employed in supervisory, 
te chnical and clerical capacity and they received Rs. 2.8 lakhs 
as salaries. The value of raw materials consumed came to Rs. 1 
crore and the value of production was Rs. 1.6 crores. 
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Surat district has been producing fine quality of cotton fabrics 
for the last many generations. In the past, it was woven on hand- 
looms. With the advent of machinery and electric power, power- 
looms replaced handlooms to a large extent and later on, 
large composite mills were started in the district. The first composite 
mill to be established was the Gaekwad Mills at Bilimora which 
was started in 1921. Since then many new units were established. 
In 1953, there were six cotton textile mills in the district. Of 
them five were composite mills and the remaining one was a 
spinning mill. The mills are located in Surat, Navsari and Bilimora. 


The statistics that follow relate to the factories for which 
information was available, namely, nine factories in 1951, eight 
in 1952, six in 1953 and seven in 1954. 


The main raw material for the cotton mill industry is cotton. 
It is supplied from various parts of Surat and Broach districts. 
The other raw materials include coal, hardcoke, chemicals such as 
lubricants, oil, grease and others and packing materials. The main 
packing materials are hessian cloth, ‘Khajuri’ mats, bailing hoops 
and jute-twine. ‘Khajuri’ mats are secured from local markets 
and the other packing materials from Bombay and other markets. 
The following table shows the quantity and value of principal 
raw materials consumed for the years 1951, 1952 and 1954. 














TABLE No, 4 
Quantity (Value (Rs.) 
"1951 1952 | 1954 | 1951 1952 1954 
Cotton fibres} 34,438 36,654 





32,985} 3,62,23,873]3, 77,41, 738 |2,51,09,595 
Bales, ales 

Other fibres | 6,21,688 ass ae aise 20,80,566; 26,92,513| 28,33,201 
3 Lbs 


Wastes _ — cits — — 9,448 
S 
Yarns 1,28,710 anal 2,25.006| 7,19,647| 3,12,362} —4,78,435 
S 














The total value of raw materials and work done by others 
for the years 1951 and 1952 was nearly Rs. 4.5 crores and Rs. 4.7 
crores respectively. The value of fuels, electricity, lubricants, etc. 
consumed by the industry came to Rs, 21,16,145 in 1951, Rs. 
26,78,936 in 1952 and Rs. 29,92,076 in 1954. 


The main machinery required is Hooper Bale breaker, 
porcupine feeder, intermediate scutiches, fisher scutcher, carding 
engines, drawing frames, slubbing frames, winding machine, 
warping machine, sizing machine, drawing -in-machines, looms 
and others. 
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The fixed and working capital in the industry was 
Rs. 1,43,03,929 and Rs. 3,18,91,286 respectively in 1951, Rs. 
1,43,12,430 and Rs. 2,76,93,063 respectively in 1952 and Rs, 
1,33,36,996 and Rs. 2,54,43,464 respectively in 1954. The total 
productive capital employed in the industry for the years 195], 
1952 and 1954 was therefore Rs. 4,61,95,215. Rs. 4,20,05,493 
and Rs. 3,87,80,460 respectively. 


All types of cloth from coarse to superfine qualities are manu- 
factured. The following table shows the quantities and the value 
of products and by-products manufactured for the years 195], 
1952 and 1954, 


























TABLE No. 5 
: or its 
Quantity (Rs.) | Value (Rs) 
. “| q9st | 1952. | 1954 | 4951 1952| 1954 
Total yarn 1,23,15,23011,40,52,004 1,25,77,000} -- eae —_— 
__. produced 
Yarn for sale} 12,08,881| 16,99,625| 21,64,160|- 40,00,905| 42,21,945| 51,46,849 
c: 

wo Piece-|1,11,22,117(1,21,22,145|6,80,02,838/6,94,94,699/6,63,05,120)5,57,90,841 

goods 
By-products 19,41,093| 15,55,966) 21,28,884) 17,16,838 9,97,942| 12,22,882 

















* In this year, woven picce-goods were measured in yards. 


The total value of products, by-products and semi-finished 
products and work done. for others was Rs. 7,47,39,876 
in 1951 and Rs. 7,10,65,355 in 1952. 


The products are mainly sold through wholesale agents and 
they serve the local, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur markets. 


The total employment provided by the industry in 195], 
1952 and 1954 was 8,600, 8,792 and 9,227 persons respectively. 
The value of total salaries, wages and money value of other 
benefits and privileges for the same years came to Rs. 1,42,32,830, 
Rs. 1,38,75,776 and Rs. 1,51,06,004 respectively. 


In 1953, there were in the district 36 powerloom and hand- 
loom factories registered under the Factories Act of 1948, and 
were mostly concentrated in the urban places like Surat, Nav- 
sari, Bilimora, Bulsar, etc. Particulars about 28 factories for 
the year 1953 were as follows, The total fixed and working 
capital employed was Rs. 3.3 lakhs and Rs. 4.3 lakhs respectively. 
They employed 473 workers and their total wage-bill came to 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs. 25 persons were employed in supervisory and 
clerical capacity and they received Rs. 22,000 as salaries. Raw 
materials worth Rs. 7.5 lakhs were utilized and they produced 
cloth worth Rs. 8.8 lakhs, The industry was not organized properly 
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and its position was reported to be bad. In the last few years 
therefore a large number of powerloom factories have switched 
over to the manufacture of silk and art-silk cloth.1 


The first mill was established at Bulsar in the second decade 
of the present century. In the next two decades, some ten 
more mills were established. In 1953, there were twelve mills 
in the district registered under the Factories Act, 1948. Of 
them, five were located at Madhi, four at Bulsar, and one each 
at Surat, Bilimora and Bardoli. 


In the beginning the work was carried on by hand processes. 
With the advent of machinery, mechanized processes were intro- 
duced in the industry. With the growing demand for tur dal, 
the local crop of tur was found to be inadequate and tur was 
imported from Khandesh, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 
In 1953, the local crop met only 25 per cent of the require- 
ments of the industry. The main product is dal prepared from 
tur, Adad, mag and val and products are marketed not only in 
Surat district but also outside it, Bombay city is the princi- 
pal market for its products. In additiion to dal making, most 
of the mills run rice polishing plants and carry on rice polishing. 


Of the 12 registered mills in 1953, particulars about eight 
mills for the same year were as follows. The fixed and working 
capital was Rs. 5°3 lakhs and Rs, 11.6 lakhs respectively. They 
gave employment to 114 workers and distributed Rs. 57,000 as 
wages. 25 persons were employed in clerical and supervisory 
capacity and they received Rs. 26,000 as salaries. Different 
pulses worth Rs. 68.6 Jakhs were utilized by these mills and 
the value of dal produced. was Rs..71.6 lakhs. 


The dyeing and printing industry is one of the important 
small scale industries in Surat district engaging a total of over 
900 persons. In Surat city there are 40 establishments engaged 
in the dyeing and printing works and provide employment to 
about 500 persons. Surat, Navsari, Bulsar, Bardoli, Jalalpore 
Chikhali, Mandvi, and Gandevi etc. are the main centres for this 
industry in the district. 


Dyeing and Printing are essentially two different processes. 
Again, there are two types of dyeing processes, one involving 
the use of synthetic colour for dyeing while the other involvin 
fermented vegetable products. The latter is now outdated 
and in most of the establishments it is the former process 
that is in vogue. 


In printing also there are three different types of processes. 
They are (1) Block Printing Process; (2) Screen Printing 
Process ; (3) Machine Printing Process. 
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In block printing process, printing is done with a wooden 
or metal block on which designs are engraved. The block 
designs generally fix well on cotton cloth but not on silk and 
art-silk cloth. In the screen printing process, a large screen 
of paper is used for printing purposes. The screen designs 
are placed on the cloth and then the colours are sprayed. The 
designs are thus printed on cloth in the required colours. This 
process is more effective on silk and art-silk cloth. The third 
type of process which involves the use of machine rollers is carried 
on in textile mills for large scale printing. 


Raw materials which include, chiefly, colours and chemicals 
are generally purchased from the local markets and sometimes 
from Bombay and Ahmedabad. The tools and equipment 
required for the dyeing process are: buckets, tubes, gloves, 
brushes, furnace, etc., while those required for the printing process 
are: printing blocks, brushes, screens, spray gums, stands, 
etc. Most of them are purchased from the local markets. The 
equipment, especially the printing blocks have to be replaced 
often. Fashions change rapidly and so a particular design gets 
obsolete very soon. The block printers have, therefore, to 
incur considerable expenses im purchasing new blocks every 
now and then. Average initial investment in tools and equip- 
ment varies between Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 for a small size 
unit. 


Printing is done in six colours at the maximum. The printing 
charges are about two rupees for one colour print on a piece 
of five yards with an extra charge of one rupee for each addi- 
tional colour printed. 


The market is generally local but orders often come from 
nearby villages. The block printers cater to individual customers 
while the screen printers also get big orders from cloth shops 
or the powerlooms which manufacture plain cloth. 


Workers employed are mostly men. The dyeing process 
involves much physical strain. The colours are first prepared 
and the cloth is then stirred thoroughly in the hot solution of 
colours at a high temperature. Only well built males can under- 
go such a strain and hence no women workers are found employed 
for this work. The printing process, especially the block printing 
process, does not involve so much physical strain. The workers, 
are employed on daily wages or on the piece wage system. They 
are paid between Rs, 2 to Rs. 3-8-0 per day. It is estimated 
that in one day a worker can print four sarees of five yards each 
in three to four colours. 


With a view to imparting training in dyeing and printing 
to women belonging to lower middle class families a dyeing 
and printing school has been started in Surat since December 
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CHAPTER 6. = 1956, by the Department of Cottage Industries and Industrial 
Industries. Co-operatives. The trainees are paid a stipend at the rate of 
Rs. 25 per month during the one year course of training. One 

Tar bsg batch of 15 trainees has completed training at the school and 
oe the second batch of 15 trainees is under training at present. In 
order to settle the ex-trainees of the school, it has been proposed 

to organise their Industrial Co-operative Society at Surat. The 

ex-trainees have already collected an amount of Rs. 400 as initial 

share capital. The society would start functioning shortly. 





Statistical data Most of the units in the industry are very small and hence 
are not covered by the Factories Act, 1948. In 1953, only three 
units were covered by this Act. Two of them were located at 
Surat and one at Gandevi, The business was mainly confined 
to dyeing and printing of sarees and to some extent to dyeing 
of yarn. The data about these units for the year 1953 was as 
follows. The fixed and working capital was Rs. 8 lakhs and 
Rs. one lakh respectively. They employed 69 Jaboureis and 
Rs, 52,600 were paid to them as wages. 29 more persons were 
also employed in these units and their annual salaries came 
to Rs. 36,000. Materials worth Rs. 2.8 lakhs were utilized 
and the value of total output was estimated at Rs. 4 lakhs. 


General The first factory engaged in this type of manufacturing activity 
Engineering. was started in 1923. However, there was very little progress 
till the outbreak of world war I (1939-45). During that war 
industry was put at an advantage because of the shrinkage of 
imports and the consequent heavy demand for indigenous 
products. A number of engineering workshops were therefore 
started. In 1953, there were more than 30 factories in the dis- 
trict registered under the Factories Act, 1948, engaged in foundry 
work and producing oil engines, turbine pumps, centrifugal 
pumps, jari-industry machinery, steel furniture, agricultural 
tools and implements, stoves, pressure lamps, and building 
materials etc. 


The census of Manufacturing Industries returns for the general 
and electrical engineering industry for the year 1954 were as follows. 
The returns covered nine factories. The fixed and working 
capital employed was Rs. 5,30,413 and Rs. 4,80,774 respectively. 
The industry provided employment to 376 persons and they were 
paid Rs, 3,27,259 as wages, salaries and other benefits. The 
value of total fuels such as coal coke , fuel oils, other fuels, 
electricity and water utilized came to Rs. 43,751. The value 
of total raw materials utilized was Rs. 5,35,192. Products and 
by-products worth Rs. 10,72,505 were manufactured. 


Ginning and Surat district has a considerable acreage of cotton growing 
pressing area and that has facilitated the development of cotton ginning 
and pressing in the district. In the year 1876, as recorded in 

the old District Gazetteer, there were 18 cotton ginning and pres- 

sing factories in the district, worked by steam, with a total of 
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518 gins and 25 presses. Since then, there has been an appreciable 
increase in the number of factories. In 1953, there were 50 ginning 
and pressing factories, registered under the Factories Act of 
1948. The industry was to some extent concentrated at Surat, 
Bardoli and Kosamba, with ten, seven and five units in each 
respectively : The remaining factories were distributed over 
most of the parts of the district. 


The industry is seasonal in character and the units work from 
four to five months. Though they are organized both on a part- 
nership and a co-operative basis, the present trend is towards 
the formation of co-operative ginning and pressing societies. The 
first ginning and pressing society in the district was registered 
in 1938 and was started at Baban near Bardoli. Since then the 
co-operative movement has appreciably spread and in 1957 
there were 12 co-operative ginning and pressing socicities in the 
district. 


The main raw material is raw cotton and it is supplied from 
various parts of the district. While factories run on proprietor- 
ship and partership lines get.their supplies of raw cotton directly 
from farmers, co-operative factories get raw cotton mainly from 
sale societies. The first co-operative cotton sale society to be 
formed in the district was The Sonsak Group Co-operative Sale So- 
ciety Ltd. which was registered in 1919. Since then the number of 
sale societies in the district has increased. In 1957, there were 
72 sale socieities in the Surti Cotton zonetwhich covered Surat 
district, a part of Broach district and two talukas of West Khandesh 
district. 


The main object of these societies is to advance crop cultiva- 
tion loans to their members and to pool their cotton. The cotton 
so pooled in a common heap is got ginned and pressed mostly 
in the factory of a co-operative ginning and pressing society 
and then is sold either in their own name or in the name of the 
ginning and pressing society of that centre or in the name of the 
co-operative marketing union. 


The other raw materials include hessian cloth, bailing hoops, 
coal and oil. 


There are only two processes, ginning i.e., separating seeds 
from raw cotton and pressing of cotton. The machinery required 
for these processess is single roller gins, a steam or oil engine, 
a boiler, a half-press, a finisher and pumping machines. Though 
the durability varies from machine to machine, on the whole 
they last for 30 to 40 years. The imports of these machines is 
costly and uncertain. Hence manufacturers who want to erec 
new units generally use second-hand machines. 


The total capital required for a unit to work efficiently was 
stated to be nearly Rs. 5 lakhs in 1958. 
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The final product and by-product of the industry are lint 
cotton and seeds respectively. The following table indicates the 
total crop position of the district since 1948. 


TABLE No, 6 
(One bale==400 Ibs of lint cotton). 


__o-loOoOOo --——- er 














Year Bales Year Bales 
1948 2a 82,319 1953 84,925 
1949 43,609 1954 1,18,024 
1950 78,930 1955 1,33,188 
1951 86,395 1956 1,77,351 
i 1952 69,460 1957 1,03,356 


et et 

The units in the district mainly serve the Bombay and Ahmeda- 

bad markets through the agency.of commission agents and dalals. 

The final product is generally sold off every year, though some- 

times stocks may accumulate and may have to be carried over 
to the next year, 


One noteworthy feature about this industry from the view 
point of marketing is that the percentage of the entire crop sold 
by cooperative marketing unions has been on the increase since 
1946. While it was 23.9 per cent in 1946, it increased to 50.2 
per cent in 1955 and 59.5 per cent in 1957, 


Workers employed are mostly unskilled. The technical staff 
however, includes engineers, fitters, boiler attendants, etc. 
Labourers are recruited on daily wage basis for ginning and on 
contract basis for pressing. 


In 1955, the rates of wages for various categories of labour 
were as follows. Rs. 75 to Rs, 90 per month for skilled labou- 
rers; Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month for semi-skilled labourers 
and Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs, 1-12-0 per day for unskilled labourers, 
Working conditions were reported to be fair and labourers work- 


ed for eight hours per day. 


In 1953, there were 50 ginning and pressing factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1948. Particulars for 30 factories for the 
same year were as follows. The fixed and working capital emplo- 
yed was Rs. 34 Jakhs and Rs. 75.8 lakhs respectively. They gave 
employment to 2,800 workers of whom nearly one-half were 
female workers. Their total wage-bill came to Rs. 2.6 lakhs. 
275 persons were emoplyed in supervisory, technical and cleri- 
cal capacity and they were paid Rs. 1.5 lakhs as salary. Cotton 
worth Rs. 3.3 crores was ginned and pressed in these facto- 
ries, 
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The industry has what is known as The Surat District Cotton 
Dealers Association. It is composed of the representatives of 
sellers and buyers and its main object is to govern the trade 
practices regarding the details of weighment, labour charges, 
delivery conditions, payment procedures, etc. 


Surat city is the largest jari producing centre in the whole 
of India. The industry has been firmly established here by fami- 
lies of skilled artisans among whom the craftsmanship and the 
exquisite dexterity of art have passed on from generation to gene- 
ration, The artisans have moved with the times and have adopted 
modern techniques of production wherever necessary, discarding 
the old methods and patterns of the past. It is exactly for this 
reason that the industry has survived through adverse conditions 
of the past. 


The origin of the industry can be traced to ancient times. 
However, it was during the Moghul period that the industry 
received great help and encouragement. It received patronage 
of the Moghul Emperors who were fond of pomp and pagean- 
try. At that time Surat and Banaras were the two main centres 
of the industry in the whole of India. 


The old Surat District Gazetteer published in 1877 says:— 
“Surat still retains its reputation for embroidered work. The 
demand for silk embroidery, with gold and silver thread, has of 
late years revived. The workmen, or Jardost who embroider 
with gold and silver thread, are all Musalmans. But Hindu 
women, chiefly of the wania, Brahman, and other high castes, 
work with silk thread ona silk ground. The consumers of 
embroidered articles are chiefly the Parsi population of Surat 
and Bombay”. 


“The preparation of the gold and silver thread and laces used 
for embroidery is a separate industry. The manufacturers are 
Hindus, chiefly of the Khatri caste. Surat made gold and silver 
thread hold a high place in the market.” 


Mr. Forbes Watson, Reporter on the Products of India 
to the Secretary of State for India in Council observed in his book 
‘The Textile Manufactures of India’ published in 1866 that at the 
Dublin Exhibition the chief exhibitors of the Irish Polipins in 
which gold and silver thread was used, had to change their 
specimens on account of their becoming tarnished whereas the 
metal fabrics from India on the same occasion, retained their 
colour and lustre throughout. 


It was only in the second half of the !9th century that the 
machine made foreign Jari goods began to compete with Indian 
goods. The competition became all the more severe in the early 
part of the 20th centry. The foreign Jari goods-especially from 
France-which were cheaper in price began to flow in to India 
with the result that the Surat Jari Industry received a set-back. 
7201—56 
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Fortunatcly, the competition did not last long. The first world 
war caused a cessation of imports which proved to be an incentive 
to the indigenous products for which demand began to increase 
steadily. The Tariff Board constituted in 1930 recommended 
the grant of protective duty of 50 per cent advalorem to the 
Jari industry till the year 1940. Government raised the import 
duty on silver thread and allied products from 30 per cent to 38 
per cent in 1930. A few machines were also imported to 
improve our technique of production. All these measure served 
the purpose for which they were intended and at the end of 
the second world war the industry was once again firmly 
stabilized. In fact, the decade between 1940 and 1950 was the 
peak period for the industry. Radical changes took place 
both in the methods and in the technique of production. 
Not only did the industry capture the domestic market but 
it also began to export its products to countries such as Africa, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, and the Middle East countries. The 
use of electric power, new techniques and modern processes of 
manufacture resulted in a thorough re-oraginisation of the 
industry. The manufacture of imitation jari which had started 
in Surat after 1918 began.to increase rapidly replacing that 
of real jeri. Slowly but steadily the production of real jari 
diminished and that of imitation went on increasing. It is estimated 
that at present the production of real jari and imitation jari 
constitute about 20 per cent and 80 per cent respectively of 
total production. In fact Surat may be said to be the only centre 
which produces imitation juri in India. 


The loss of the Pakistan market coupled with the decline 
in the local demand due to the disappearance of State rulers, 
Nawabs, Zamindars, etc. who were the principal buyers of Jari 
goods, the change in the dress habits of the people in general 
and the rise in prices of such raw materialsas gold and silver 
have all affected the industry with the result that production 
has declined, quality has deteriorated and business in general 
has gone down. Perturbed by such unhealthy symtoms the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a committee called the Jari Industry 
Inquiry Committee in 1957 under the chairmanship of Shri N. 
Majumdar, the Industrial Adviser, (Texitile Production) to the 
Government of India. The terms of reference of the committee 
were comprehensive enough to cover all the aspects of the industry. 


Inspite of all this, Surat even now remains the most impor- 
tant centre wherein the families of artisans still excel in their 
hereditarily specialised art and craftsmanship. 


The industry is essentially a small scale industry where use 
of power on a large scale is ruled out. Moreover, almost all 
the units are dependent for one or more processes on out side 
job work done by Akhadedars-the contract workers who execute 
the work of wire drawing, winding or gilding on behalf of 
the merchants. They possess their own machines and most 
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of them execute the work with the help of their family members 
at home. Some of them employ outside workers who are paid 
daily wages ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 aday. The Akhadedars 
get the raw materials from the merchants, carry out the work 
and return thefinished products to the merchants. Generally 
they work on commission basis. Some Jari merchants, however, 
get the whole proccess executed by their paid workers in their 
own factories. 


The memorandum submitted by the Surat Jari Development 
Board to the Jari Industry Inquiry Committee in 1958 clamed 
that there were about 800 Jari Merchants, 1,000 Akhadedars 
and about 25,000 workers engaged in the industry. The numbers 
of workers, of course, included both the full time as well as the 
part time workers. The 1951 census, however, put the total 
of employers, employees and independent workers in this indu- 
stry at 6,756. 


The following are the different processes involved in the 
manufacture of Jari thread: (i) preparation of bar, (ii) drawing of 
wire-coarse, medium, fine and superfine, (iii) gilding, (iv) flattening 
the wire (larnetta), (v) dyeing of raw silk, (vi) winding of larnetta 
on silk, art silk or cotton thread, (vii) winding of Jari thread 
(kasab) on bobbins, (viii) reeling and (ix) packing. 


All these processess are not carried out in one establishment. 
Different units specialics in different processes. Some of the 
processes are so intricate that only thoroughly trained artisans 
can execute them. The. whole process of manufacturing Jari 
consists of drawing very fine silver wire from silver bars with 
the help of diamond dies. The finest wire is as fine as human 
hair. The wire is flattened by.a-special process to acquire shine, 
is then spun on silk, art silk or cotton yarn in such a way as to 
completely cover the thread. For producing gold Jari, known 
as real Jari, this silver thread is electroplated with gold. Due 
to rise in prices of gold and silver and the consequent inability 
of customers to purchase real Jari goods, copper wire is more 
frequently used in their place and it is either gilded with brass 
or dyed with gold coloured lacquer varnish. Such a product known 
as imitation Jari is cheap, is more in demand and has therefore, 
assumed a dominant position in the industry. 


Raw materials required for Jari work are: gold, silver, copper, 
raw silk artificial silk yarn, cotton yarn, cloth, chemicals such 
as sulphuric acid, potassium cynide, etc., Most of the materials 
are very costly and some of them are not easily available. The 
prices of gold and silver for example, are much higher in India 
as compared to those in France, England or the United States 
of America. Manufacturers complained that due to inadequcte 
supply of Japanese silk and chinese silk which are best suited 
to the requirements of the industry, they had to resort to indigenous 
silk which they claim, is not quite suitable for the process. 
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CHAPTER 5. The annual consumption of raw materials as estimated by 
ladustrien: the Surat Jari Development Board in 1958 is as follows:— 
SMALL SCALE Raw Material Value (Rs.) 
INDUSTRIES 
Gold .. es ss a = a 48,00,000 
Silver .. + tg ws ie .. 2,16,00,000 
Copper ‘a ; ” - - 60,00,000 
Raw silk... ee of i ‘ei 40,00,000 
Art silk yarn Ss oe us m 18,00,000 
Cotton yarn igs = we ; 21,60,000 
Cloth (including velvet) .. od ug 9,00,000 
Chemicals .. oe hey ss i 3,00,000 
Diamond and Ruby Dies ag ne 1,00,000 
Total Rs...  3,86,60,000 
Wire drawing machines, winding, machines, die manufacturing, 
Lda aap machines, gilding machines, tiki, (spangles) machines, embroidery 


machines, etc. are some of the important machines required 
for Jari manufacturing work. Most of them are locally made. 
For every process there is a typical machincry which is specially 
manufactured in the local enginecring units. Some of the spare 
parts are, however, imported from foreign countires. The machines 
generally last for 20 years. It is estimated that a complete unit 
will have to spend about one lakh of rupees in purchasing all 
the machines required for the various processes. 


The total annual production of the industry is estimated at 
Production and about Rs. 8 crores, at present as detailed below ' :— 
Marketing 


Name. Value in Rs. 
Real gold thread ae i r ..  1,50,00,000 
Imitation gold thread .. a 4 .. 2,70,00,000 
Stars, Spangles, Salma, etc. .. x ..  2,00,00,000 
Gota, Thappa,Kinari_.. oti - .. _ 1,50,00,000 
Fit, Zic. .. as ae oe: - a3 10,00,000 
Laces and border Se ais oe oa 40,00,000 

Total Rs. .. 8.20,00,000 


It is estimated that nearly 90 per cent of the total production 
is consumed in our own country while 10 per cent is exported 
to Iran, Iraq, East Africa, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, etc. The 
chief consuming areas in our own country are Madras, Mysore, 
Rajasthan, East Punjab and West Bengal. The Jari thread is 
extensively used in South Indian Handloom industry. 





1, Figures taken from the Memorandum submitted (in 1958) by the Surat Jari 
Development Board to the Jari Industry Inquiry Committee 
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A large number of artisans gifted with hereditary knowledge 
and skilled craftsmanship are mainly responsible for the exis- 
tence and expansion of the Jari industry in Surat. The persons 
engaged in this industry come, mainly, from Gola (Rana), Khatri 
and Patider communities. The Old District Gazetteer (1877) 
mentions : “....the manufacturers of gold and silver thread 
are Hindus, chiefly of the Khatri caste, while the weavers (of 
brocade or kinkhab) belong chiefly to Kanbi (Patidar) caste. 
But of late years, some Golas (Hindus of the rice-pounding 
caste) have been taught the craft’”.! The number of Golas engaged 
in this industry has considerably increased since the time 
the Old Gazetteer was written. 


The Surat Jari Development Board estimated that in 1957-58 
about 25,000 persons including men, women as well as children 
of tender age were fully or partially dependent on the Jari industry 
for their means of livelihood. It is however difffficult to ascertain 
the correctness of the above estimate in view of the fact that the 
industry is very highly decentralised and most of the persons 
engaged therein are rather reluctant to give correct information. 


There are three organisations in the Jari industry in Surat, 
viz., (1) Jari Goods Producers’ Co-operative Society, (2) Surat 
Jari Merchants’ Association and (3) Surat Jari Development 
Board. 


Jari Goods Producers’ Co-operative Society:-- The acute 
shortage of raw materials which began to affect the industry 
during the Second World War made the Jari producers to com- 
bine on co-operative lines. As a result the Surat Jari Goods 
Producers Co-operative Society, the first and the only one of 
its kind in the industry, was established on 6th December, 1944 
with a membership of 61 promoters and with a share capital of 
Rs. 14,780. The society now (1957-58) has a membership of 
511 and a share capital of Rs. 89,280. It helps its members by 
procuring for them in bulk such raw materials as copper wires, 
raw silk, art silk, cotton yarn, chemicals, etc. It has also decided 
to start a wire rolling mill in the Industrial Estate of Udhna, 
the construction of which is nearing completion, The society 
has for this purpose already purchased a plot extending to about 
10,000 square yards at a cost of Rs. 30,000 in the Udhna Udhyo- 
gnagar and the required machinery has also been purchased. 
The installed capacity of the rolling mill is drawing of 10 tons 
of copper wire bars up to 4” thick wires. It is expected that 
the mill will be able to meet the requirements of the Jari industry 
as far as the supply of copper wires (of }” thick) is concerned. 


Surat Jari Merchants’ Association:—Surat Jari Merchants’ 
Association or Surat Jari Vyapari Mandal as it is locally known is 
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a representative organisation of the Jari merchants and manu- 
facturers. Established in 1944, it was registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act (1926) in 1955 as a recognized body of emplo- 
yers. The Association provides legal guidance to its members, 
endeavours to solve labour problems, arranges for the supply 
of raw materials to its members and renders good service as a 
representative body when dealing with Government. It has, 
at present (1957-58), a membership of 200 Jari merchants and 
manufacturers. 


Surat Jari Development Board:.-The Board was constituted 
in 1954 with a view to evolve means to study the overall problems 
of the industry and bring about an all-round development of 
the industry as a whole. Since its inception it has tried to establish 
healthy relations between employers and employees by negotiation 
and other peaceful methods. It urged the Government to assist 
the development of the industry and to appoint a committee to 
investigate in to the problems of the industry and to suggest 
measure for their solution, Accordingly, the Government ap- 
pointed a seven member committee called The Jari Industry 
Inquiry Committee in 1957 under the chairmanship of Shri N. 
Majumdar, the Industrial Adviser, (Textile, Production,) to the 
Government of India. 


Like cotton weaving, silk weaving has been carried on in 
Surat for the last many centuries. ‘Kinkhab’ cloth prepared 
at Surat was well-known in -Mughal times and was used not 
only in Mughal Darbars, but also used to be exported to other 
countries. The old Surat District Gazetteer (1877), records 
thus :—“‘considerable quantities of silk goods are manufactured 
in Surat. The classes engaged. in this branclf of trade 
are Musalmans, Parsis, and of Hindus, Kanbis, Khatris and 
Khamars. Masru and Elaicha, two varieties of mixed cotton 
and silk cloth formerly much used for coats by the men of 
all well to do classes are now out of fashion ; and their manu- 
facture has alomost entirely ceased. On the other hand, the 
demand for smooth polished silk cloth, known as gaji, now 
commonly made up in to bodices and worn even by the poorer 
classes, is on the increase’. Since then, the industry has 
gone through many ups and downs. But inspite. of all these, 
it has survived and has contributed to the industrial develop- 
ment of the district. 


Before the twentics of the present century, the industry 
consisted of handlooms and its products were mainly of pure 
silk. The introduction of electricity in the beginning of the 
twentics changed the character of industry and Iced to signi- 
ficant changes in the technique of production. This in turn 
Ied the industry to adopt pit looms, throw shuttle looms, 
hetersley looms and power looms In the intitial stages, all 
the powerlooms were working on silk, spun silk and superior 
cotton yarn. During the second world war, however, imports 
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of yarn were stopped and sufficient indigenous yarn was not 
available with the result that the industry had to pass through 
critical times. In the post-war period, the weavers turned 
towards synthetic yarns like art-silk, staple, etc., From which 
they began to manufacture numerous varieties of art slik 
cloth such as linen, georgette, taffeta, boski, satin,  etc., 
At present, nearly 70 per cent of powerlooms are being worked 
to ‘produce art-silk fabrics and ihe position as regards the 
looms in the district is as follows :- 


Handloom (Throw and Fly pau 6,500 
Powerloom art-silk .. . 19,000 
Powerloom cotton... ae hie 1,000 
Hattersley looms a a 800 


The working centres in the district: are Surat city, Bulsar, 
Chikhali, Mandvi, Gandevi, Jalalpore, Bardoli and Nana Vara- 
chha. Of them, Surat is the most important centre. The total 
number of powerlooms in Surat city was 4,100 in 1941 ; 5,100 
in 1946; 10,000 in 1951 and 15,000 in 1955. By the end of 
1957, there were nearly 16,000 powerlooms working on art- 
silk in Surat city. The break-up of-factories aeCOHtINS to the 
range of loomage was as’ follows— 


Range No. of factories Looms 
(approximate) 
1 to 4 looms se 600 ; 
5 to 9 looms P 550 4,000 
10 to 24 looms ri 250 5,000 
25 and above .. a 60 5,000 


Since March 1956, Government. has imposed a ban on 
the further expansion of the art-silk industry and this has, 
it was reported, checked the growth of the industry. 


The raw materials for the industry are cotton, silk yarn, 
artificial silk and chemicals. While. cotton yarn is available 
from Bombay and Ahmedabad, silk yarn is mainly imported 
from Italy, Japan, China and England. Indigenous yarn is 
reported to be not of proper quality in count, strength, even- 
ness, price, weight, etc. The total consumption of yarn of 
different qualities in Surat is estimated at the value of about 
Rs. 8 crores and the requirement of the industry of art-silk 
yarn is estimated at 4 lbs. per loom per shift per day. 


Powerlooms are imported from Bombay and Foreign countries. 
A powerloom of British made costs about Rs, 1,600 while an 
indigenous one costs about Rs. 1,200. Handlooms are 
locally manufactured and costs about Rs. 200 to Rs. 225 
including automatic take-up attachment etc. 


On the weaving side, there have not been many changes 
in recent years. On the preparatory side, however,  signifi- 
cant changes have taken place in the sizing section. Instead 
of single thread sizing, several factories have now put in 
slasher sizing machines. 
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In the matter of looms and other equipment the weaver 
has for the most part now succeeded in dispensing with 
imports from foreign countries. Looms are generally bought 
second-hand from the composite mills and suitable changes 
are then made in them. Moreover, all the spare parts and most 
of the accessories and preparatory machinery are also manu- 
factured locally. 


The technical processes involved are dyeing, winding, dou- 
bling or twisting, warping. beaming, sizing, weaving and 
finishing. In Surat city, six processing plants are working and 
one more is being set up by the Surat Vankar Sahakari Sangh 
Ltd. But these processing facilities are not adequate. Con- 
sequently, a considerable portion of the production is either 
sent to Bombay and other places for further processing or is 
sold at this centre in an unfinished condition. The charges 
for different processes for different varieties of cloth per yard 
in 1955 were as follows :— 


Rs. As. Ps. 

Boski bleach curi cream ~~(colour for 

process and dyeing) %§ - ws 0—!1—0 
Bleached Boski for cream colour 30” and 

above .. Bi a a3 aS: 0—~i—3 
Designed art-silk shirting for processing .. 0—0—9 
Art staple for cotton cloth dyeing 

(1) Light colour li, te sty 0—-1—0O 

(2) Medium colour “n os a 0—2—6 

(3) Dark colour .. A re me 0—4—6 
Washed art-silk linen for processing a 0—1—6 
Voil Georgette assorted colour dark and 

light for dyeing .. ay i ae 0—2—0 
Voil Georgette assorted colour medium .. 0—2—6 
Voil Georgette assorted colour dark ws 0—3—0 


The investment per loom on an average is estimated at 
Rs. 3,500 inclusive of investment on land, machinery, and other 
equipment. On this basis, it is estimated that the total capital 
investment in Surat city is nearly Rs. 5.5 crores. 


The main fabrics manufactured are bosky, satin, grey dull linen, 
dull staple, shioze, chiffon georgette, crepe, linen, panama, bush 
and chokda. The rated capacity is stated to be nearly 25 
yards per loom per shift per day and the annual production 
in Surat city is estimated to be 150 million yards. The 
entire production is usually sold out within a month. The 
main markets are Delhi, Amritsar, Africa, Middle-East, Indonesia, 
Hongkong, Burma and Ceylon. The products are generally 
sold through commission agents and payment is received nearly 
one month after sale. 


The selling prices (maximum and minimum) of the major 
types of fabrics during 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957 were as follows: 
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According to the memorandum submitted to the Tariff 
Commission in 1958 by The Surat Chamber of Commerce, 
Surat, nearly 40,000 workers were employed in this industry 
at Surat. In units which were not registered, the worker got 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 90 per month and those working 
on piece-rate basis got from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month, 
The minimum pay was Rs. 26 in factories running under the 
Factories Act or Bombay Industrial Relations Act. Only big 
factories which were few gave bonus to workers. It came to 
one or two months’ pay or a lump sum agreed upon by 
employers and enployces. 


Labourers were employed full time as well as part-time. 
Khatris, Mahomedans, Harijans and other backward class people 
were engaged in this industry. Most of labourers were illiterate 
and spendthrift. 


It is estimated that nearly 42 per cent of the units possessed 
less than four or four powerlooms and nearly 75 per cent 
of the unils possessed less than nine or nine looms. Jn most 
of the small units which constituted the bulk of the industry, 
the family members of the weavers themselves worked, It 
is also estimated that about 160 factories employed more 
than 20 workers and in about 20 factories, the strength of the 
labour force was more than 100, 


There were four associations in the industry, viz. The Surat 
Weaving Association, The Surat . Weavers’ Co-operative 
Producers’ Society Ltd., The Surat Vankar Sahakari Sangh 
Ltd. and The Surat Art-silk Cloth Manufacturers’ Association 
Ltd. Their dates of establishment were 1936, 1944, 1948 and 
1955 respectively. In order to co-ordinate the activities of these 
associations, a co-ordinating committee, viz. The Surat Weaving 
Industry, Central Development Committee was formed in 1957. 
The activities of (iese associations were confined to the promo- 
tion of the industry and to the solution of problems relating 
to raw materials, labour, excise duty, import permits and other 
relevant matters. The Surat Weavers’ Co-operative Producers’ 
Society Ltd. had also a dyeing, bleaching and _ finishing plant 
and The Surat Vankar Sahakari Sangh Ltd. had undertaken 
the work of establishing a modern well-equipped processing 
house. The construction of this new processing plant, it is 
stated, will considerably add to the existing processing faci- 
lities in the district, 


The sugar industry in the district is a growing industry. At 
presnt (1958) there is only one unit in existence viz., Shri Khedut 
Sahakari Khand Udyog Mandli Ltd. The unit was registered 
in 1955 and is organized on co-operative lines. It is located 
in the village Baben (near Bardoli station) in Bardoli taluka, 
After the formation of the society a committee was appointed 
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to visit some of the sugar factories, to see their working and 
management for determining the size of the proposed factory. 
After necessary visits and inspection, the Committee opined 
that it was in the interests of the sugarcane cultivators-cum- 
members to start a factory with a minimum crushing capacity 
of 800 to 1000 tons per day. Accordingly, the machinery was 
installed. The work of the society was facilitated because the 
Government of Bombay c@ntributed Rs. 10 lakhs to its share 
capital and the Industrial Finance corporation approved the 
society’s proposal of loans for 474 lakhs. The factory started 
working in 1956. 


Sugarcane, which is the main raw material, is supplied to 
the factory from all villages, situated within a radius of ten miles 
from the factory and some 42 other villages. The other raw 
materials are coal, firewood, chemicals and gunny bags. In 
1956-57, the factory spent Rs. 10,33,503-4 nP. for sowing, har- 
vesting etc., and purchase of sugarcane, Rs. 1,26,433.44 nP. 
for sugarcane cess, Rs. 57,969.72 nP. as fuel charges, 
Rs. 14,549.58 nP. for lubricanisand Rs. 33,642.66 nP, for chemi- 
cals. 


The machinery, both for boiling and milling, was imported 
from West Germany and its durability is estimated to be 20 
years. The process of production adopted is the double sulphi- 
tation process. The annual crushing capacity of the unit is 
80,000 tons and the total investment is stated nearly at Rs. one 
crore. 


The factory produces all types of sugar except of A quality 
and its price-structure during’! the first half of the year 1958 
was as follows :— 


Type Rs, 
B ee8 110 per bag of 2$ mounds (Bengali) 
Cc oe LOB is ae ah 99 ” 
D ws 106 ,,  ~«,, 3 » ” 
E 105 ,, ,, 7 ” %” 
F i 104 a ae 4 ” ” 


The by-products are molasses and bagasse. While baggase 
is used in the factory itself, molasses are sold out to chemical 
works. 


The products of the factory are sold directly to merchants 
and the minimum quantity for sale is 40 bags. Surat district 
‘is the main market for its products and it consumes nearly 80 
to 90 per cent of the total products, 
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The total employment during the first half of 1958 was 200. 
Of them 150 were wage-earners and SO were salary-earners. Only 
1/3 of each category were permanent employees, 


The factory is a member of Bombay State Co-operative 
Sugar Factories Association (Poona) which was formed in 1955, 
The main activities of the Association are to make representa- 
tions to Government and to take mecessary steps for smooth 
and continuous development of the industry. 


Gur industry in the district is very old and is mostly carried 
on cottage scale. In 1953, there were three units in the district, 
which were governed by the Factories Act, 1948. Two of them 
were run on co-operative lines, Particulars about the two fac- 
tories for 1953 were as follows. Fixed and working capital 
was Rs. 90,000 and Rs, 43,000 respectively. They employed, 
132 workers who received Rs. 12,000 as wages and 14 persons 
in other capacities who were paid Rs. 12,200 as salaries. The 
value of sugarcane and other basic materials consumed was 
Rs. one lakh and the value of-tetal production was Rs, 1.5 lakhs. 


Although the quantity of oilseeds grown in the district is 
not as large as in some other districts, the oilseeds crushing 
industry is fairly well developed in the district. Oil extraction 
has been done by oil mills, expeller mills and oil ghanis. In 
1953, there were 11 oil mills in the district, registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. Of them, three were located in Surat 
city, four in Bilimora, one in Navsari, one in Bulsar, one in 
Madhi and one in Kosamba. 


The statistics that follow relate to the factories for which 
information is available, viz 8) imy 1951, 1952 and 1954 and 9 
in 1955. 


The main raw materials consumed are coconut, groundnut, 
casior seed and other oil seeds, The local crop of oil seeds is 
not sufficient. Hence additional seeds are imported from ad- 
joining districts. The seeds are purchased from cultivators as 
well as merchants. Some of the manufactures, however, indulge 
in forward buying of seeds. Electricity, coal and fucl oil are 
used for power and fuel. The total value of fuels, electricity, 
lubricants, etc., consumed was Rs. 2,35,325 in 1951, Rs. 1,81,443 
in 1952, Rs. 1,39,883 in 1954 and Rs. 4,88,861 in 1955. The 
following table indicates the quantity and value of principal 
raw materials consumed for the years 1951 and 1952. 








TABLE No. 8 
| Raw material consumed | Quantity ~(Tons) ~Value (Rs.) 
195] 1952 1951 1952 
Cotton seed... _ 2,795 319 |  10,33,807 | 1,08,885 
Coconut Soe es _— — aa as 
Ground-nut_... evs 2,701 3,974 22,64,683 23,79,121 
Other materials nee 10,738 10,724 98,12,816 71,29,818 





| 
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The consumption of raw material for the year 1954 was as 
follows :— 











TABLE No. 9 

Raw materials consumed | Quantity | Value 

| (Tons) | (Rs.) 
Cotton seed | 616 | 1,52,843 
Castor seed ves ve v3 sei 5,338 25,13,760 
Sesame seed... See sa fe aes om | 15 | 9,943 
Groundnuts (unshelled) int _ ae 5,379 25,05,979 
Groundnuts (kernel) ... _ 55 oe S05 1,746 11,00,233 
Mowrah seeds oan = 763 3,55,328 
Other oil seeds... 548 2,64,294 | 





The main machinery required is decorticater for segregation, 
expellers for crushing and filter machines and filter pump for 
oil purification. Formerly these machines were imported but 
now indigenous machines are used. 


The minimum total investment required for a unit wiih one 
expeller, one decorticater, one filtering pump, one oil machine 
and other necessary items was stated to be Rs. 1 to 1} lakhs. 
It was also reported that a unit of this size would require seven 
labourers for its efficient working. 


The total productive capital employed in the industry was 
Rs. 36,81,729 in 1951 ; Rs. 27,51,097 in 1952; Rs. 24,83,478 
in 1954 and Rs. 35,97,950 in 1955. 


The main products of the industry are various kinds of oil 
and oil-cakes. The following. table indicates the quantity and 
value of products and by-products manufactured during the 
years 1951 and 1952. 














TABLE No. 10 

Products and Quanlily (Tons) Value (Rs.) 

by-Products 1951 1952 1951 1952 
Cotton seed oil 424 — 8,37,853 — 
Cotton seed cake 1,779 243 4,08, 180 51,549 
Coconut oil -- — _- — 
Coconut cake ... -— _ — = 
Groundnut oil 1,076 1,365 21,87,562 21,99,033 
Groundnut cake 1,616 2,022 ,29,397 3,30,952 
Other oils 4,193 4,451 | 83,73, 586 72,36,174 
Other cakes 6,228 6,161 13,71,196 12,24,458 











The total value of products in 1955 came to Rs. 1,28,15,746. 
The products are sold mainly through wholesale agents Surat 
district consumes a large percentage of the total products. 


The industry provided employment to 594 persons in 1951, 
466 in 1952, 339 in 1954 and 528 in 1955 and the total value 
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of salaries, wages and benefits etc., paid to them came to 
Rs. 4,24,712 in 1951, Rs. 3,28,521 in 1952, Rs. 2,42,865 in 1954 
and Rs. 3,77,878 in 1955. 


The rates of wages including allowances in 1955 were Rs. 40 
to 50 per month for an unskilled worker, Rs. 43 to Rs. 54 per 
month for semi-skilled labourers and Rs. 50 to Rs. 624 per 
month for skilled labourers. Conditions of work were fair for 
the same year. 


The industry had one association, viz., The Surat Oil Ex- 
peller Association. It came into existence in the post- parti- 
tion period and is a price-fixing association. 


The first factory in the industry was started in 1880. With 
the increasing popularity of the products, the industry deve- 
loped and in 1953 there were eight factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. Of them, six were located in Surat, 
one in Navsari and one in Bilimora. 


Out of eight factories, particulars about six units for the 
year 1953 were as follows. “fhe fixed and working capital 
employed was Rs. 3.6 ) lakhs... They employed 70 
workers who received Rs. 52,000 as wages. 14 persons 
were employed in supervisory and clerical capacity and they 
were paid Rs, 14,500 as salaries. Materials valued at Rs. 2.4 
lakhs was used by the factories and the output of ice and 
aerated waters was valued at Rs. 3.6 lakhs. 


In 1953 there were 15 printing presses registered under the 
Factories Act, 1948 and particulars regarding 11 of them were 
as follows. The total fixed and working capital invested 
by them was Rs, 6.6 lakhs and Rs. 4.6 lakhs respectively; 
232 workers and 63 supervisory and clerical — staff were 
employed by them and they received Rs. 2 lakhs and 
Rs. 77,900 as wages and _ salaries respectively. Paper, 
ink etc., worth Rs. 2 lakhs were utilized and the value 
of publications including that of job work done was estimated 
at Rs. 3.75 lakhs, The larger presses which published news- 
papers or periodicals sold their publications below the cost of 
production and usually recovered the loss from income from 
advertisement or from grants procured from charitable and 
other trusts. 


Surat district has got good forest areas on its castern border 
and different varieties of wood, therefore, are available in suffi- 
cient quantities. Moreover, wood is also brought from outside 
through the ports of Bulsar, Bilimora and Navsari. This wood 
is cut to suitable lengths to facilitate its transport. It is these 
factors which have given impetus to the saw milling industry 
in the district. 


The first saw mill was established at Bilimora in 1924, Since 
then the number of mills has increased. Jn 1953 nine saw mills 
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were registered under the Factories Act, 1948, eight in Bilimora 
and one in Navsari. The industry was thus concentrated at 
Bilimora and this was due to availability of rail and river trans- 
port facilities for movement of wood from forests and other 
places. 


Particulars in respect of the eight factories for 1953 were as 
follows. The fixed and working capital employed was Rs. 11.9 
lakhs and Rs. 6.8 lakhs respectively. The number of workers 
employed was 129 and they received Rs. 73,300 as wages. 29 
persons were employed in supervisory and clerical capacity and 
they were paid Rs. 27,800 as salaries. Wood of the value of 
Rs. 13 lakhs was used and the value of output was estimated 
at Rs. [5 lakhs. 


Brick manufacturing is one of the important seasonal indus- 
tries in the district. The season lasts for about eight months 
in a year, excluding the monsoon months. Labourers employed 
in this industry are generally illiterate and during the cff soason 
they engage themselves in agriculture.or in spinning and weav- 
ing. It is estimated that about 3,000 workers are engaged in 
this industry. The main centres are Surat, Bardoli, Kadod, 
Kosama, Mangrol, Bilimora, Bulsar’ and Pardi. 


The raw materials required for brick manufacturing are 
earth, hard coke and half burnt coke, dung, etc. Bricks are 
prepared out of these and then kept-in a kiln where they are 
burnt for a few days and then taken out, It is estimated that a unit 
of cighteen labourers can prepiite about 60,000 bricks per month. 
They are sold either locally or in the surrounding areas. The 
prevailing (1957) prices in the district are Rs. 50 to Rs. 65 per 
thousand. 


The brick manufacturing concerns are owned by contrac- 
tors. The number of workers engaged in each concern varies 
between 10 to 100 according to the capacity of the kiln and the 
pressure of the demand. Workers are paid wages from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per day. 


One co-operative society of this industry has been recently 
organised at Mota Pondha in Dharampur taluka but it has 
not started functioning as yet. Efforts are also being made to 
organise such a society at Valzar in Bansda_ taluka. 


In almost all the taluka centres of the district a few families 
are found engaged in cane and Bamboo work. About 600 
workers in the district are engaged in this industry which is 
mainly located in Udwada, Mandvi, Surat, Bardoli, Bansda, 
Dharampore, Bulsar, etc. Most of the workers belong to 
backward classes, It is a cottage industry. 
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CHAPTER 6, Baskets, chairs, stools and other items of furniture are pre- 
Industries, pared by the artisans with the help of bamboos, canes, nails, 
etc. Bamboos are available from the surrounding forests 
SmatL Scate | While cane is brought mainly from Bombay. The tools and 
peor ae equipment consisting of chisel, cutters, bands, etc, are purchased 
from the nearby towns. The finished products are sold locally 
and in cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad and Surat, through 
co-crerative societies. It is estimated that for every [00 bamboo 

baskets sold the artisan gets a profit of about Rs. 2. 


The business is full time and is carried on throughout the 
year. The workers get Re. | to Rs.3 aday by way of wages. 
The persons engaged in this work are ail illiterate and back- 
ward and hence they cannot engage themselves in any other 
occupation. For this reason this has become a _ hereditery 
work for them. 


The following are the ten co-operative societies organised 
at different centres in the district. The societies purchase raw 
materials for their members.and also_sell their finished products. 
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Surat district has a fairly good coast line. Besides a con- 
siderable section of the population is non-vegeterian. These 
favourable conditions have hepled in the establishment of the 
fishing industry at some of the centres in the district. More~ 
important of them are Rander, Bhimpore, Dumas-and Hajira 
in Chorasi taluka; Borsi, Navsari, Matwad and Kanera in 
Navsari taluka ; Medhor, Gandevi, Dholai and Bilimora in 
Gandevi mahal ; Bulsar, Bhagada, Malwan, Magod and Dungri 
in Bulsar taluka; Kolak and Umarsadi in Pardi taluka 
and Karanj, Bhagwa and Pardi Zankhari in Olpad taluka. 


Fishing was not so paying an occupation in the past. The 
equipment at the disposal of fishermen was small and simple 
and they had to carry on their activities with whatever resources 
they had. They hardly earned enough even after a full day’s 
toil. 


The importance of this industry as well as its potentialities 
were soon realised by Government. The office of Superinten- 
dent of Fisheries was established.at Bulsar in 1949 with a view 
to looking after the problems of the industry in Surat as well 
as in Broach districts. The office was shifted to Surat in 
1956, as it was found that Surat was a more convinient centre 
to look after the problems of the industry in both the districts. 
The office has proved to be of considerable help to fishermen. 
It has lessened their financial, technical and other difficulties. 
Since its inception the office has given loans amounting to more 
than Rs. two lakhs to fishermen in Surat district, as follows :— 


Year Amount 
Rs. 

1951-52 - ste oa 44,400 
1952-53 aA is os 15,600 
1953-54 a 44 a 29,750 
1954-55 i au ha 36,315 
1955-56 Se bg 56 25,581 
1956-57 2 a 1 27,154 
1957-58 a da wa 40,500 
Rs. 2,19,300 


The loans were utilised for construction and repairing of 
boats, preparing nets, etc. 


The office is in charge of the two Government Fisheries 
schools, one at Kolak and the other at Umarsadi in Pardi 
taluka of the district. The schools are conducted with a view 
to imparting scientific training in fisheries. Subjects such as 
fisheries, net-making and carpentry are taught along with other 
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subjects. The schools have gained considerable popularity 
among the fisherfolk. The strength of the school at Kolak is 
686 pupils and that of Umarsadi school is 546 at present (1958). 
The schools are equipped with modern workshops where wooden 
articles are manufactured by students and are then sold to the 
public. A fishing boat for the use of the school was recently 
supplied to the Kolak school. 


In some of the villages’ fishing is carried on a co-operative 
basis while in others it is done individually by the fishermen. 
The co-operative societies supply equipment, boats, etc. to 
members. The boats generally cost more than Rs. 1,000 each. 
Usually a team of eight to ten persons works on one boat 
for a whole day. After the day’s toil the catch is equally 
distributed among the crew. One share is kept aside by way 
of rent of the boat. The amount thus collected by way of rent 
is utilised for the purchase of new boats for the societies. At 
pesent (1958) there are in the district nine co-operative societies 
or fishermen. They are as follows :— 


List of Fishermen’s Co-op, Societies in Surat district (1957-58) 


1. The Dumas Vibhag Fishermen Co-operative Multi- 
purpose Society Ltd, Dumas, taluka Chorai. 


2. Shri Bhimpore Vividh Karyakari Sahakari Mandli 
Ltd., Chorasi. 


3. Shri Vansi Borsi Machhimar Vividh Karyakari Saha- 
hari Mandli Ltd., Borsi, taluka Navsari. 


4. The Billimora Group Fishermen Multi-purpose Co- 
operative Society Ltd., Machhiwad, Billimora, Gandevi 
Mahal. 


5. Dholai Bigri Fishermen’s Co-operative Society Ltd., 
Dholai, Gandevi Mahal. 


6. The Bhadeli Jagalala Fishermen Multi-purpose Co- 
operative Society Ltd., Bhadeli Jagalala, taluka 
Bulsar. 


7. Shri Gujarat Vahanvatu and Machhimar Sangh, Ghan- 
chiwad, Bulsar, taluka Bulsar. 


8. Shri Umarsadi Sea-men’s Co-operative Society, Umar- 
sadi, taluka Pardi. 


9, The Kolak Group Fishermen’s Multi-purpose Co-- 
operative Society Ltd., Kolak, Taluka Pardi. 
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The nature of the catch varies according to the season which 
starts more or less simultaneously at all the fishing centres in 
Bombay State. Bombils (Bombay duck), Bhing, Gol, Dara 
(Polynemus indicus), etc. are the different varieties of 
fish usually found on the coast line. The catches of Bombils 
are heaviest from October to January and those of Gol and 
Dara from February to May. The remaining period (from 
June to September) i.e. the monsoon is the main season for 
Bhing catch. The fish caught are generally sold in fresh 
condition but are sometimes cured and dried. A major part 
of the dried catch is sent to big towns such as Bulsar, Navsari, 
etc., or to Surat city. The adult male members of the families 
are engaged in the catching work for the whole day. The women 
folk are entrusted with the work of drying the fish or of selling 
them in the bazar. The prices in the bazar vary between Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30 per maund. 


The following is the production, in Bengali maunds, of the 
fishery commodities in Surat district for the last four years : 


TABLE No. 12 


STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION STATISTICS IN BENGALI MAUNDS OF FISHERY 
ComMopirigs IN SURAT DisTRICT 





| 


| 33,138 | 36,291 38,019 


42,637 


Commodities. 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Bombay ducks dried... ws] 19,845 21,295 22,050 23,500 
Coliea Sp. Dried ia eats 295 200 145 120 
Prawns salted... aes be 215 195 120 105 
Dara Salted ane =e og 6,008 6,200 7,800 8,800 
Gol salted oe ewe es 841 1,095 997 1,650 
Kuth salted ats sas Ns 3,409 4,359 3,854 4,850 
Mushi salted... e's a 897 917 940 1,100 
Cat fishes salted se me 98 137 125 154 
Modad salted... fee aoe 330 388 395 459 
Fish fertilizers... _ R's 1,200 1,505 1,593 | 1,889 

poss et 
38,019 | 42,637 _| 
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The table clearly indicates a gradual increase in the tota! CHAPTER 


production of fishery commodities in the last four years. Industries. 
The following table gives taluka-wise figurcs about the at AND 
population of fishermen, persons employed in fishing and the INDUSTRIES 


total number of fishing vessels in the important fishing 
centres of the district. 


TABLE No. 13. 
FIsHERIES IN SuRAT District (1957-58) 


Important Population Men power Total 
Fishing of employed No. of 
Taluka. villages. Fi:hermen. in Fishing 
Fishing. Vessels. 


en | en | ee ere ne | ee ee 


Navsari 2,071 299 


Kanera 
Medhor 8,535 


Gandevi 


Gandevi 2,227 98 


| Matwad 
Mahal 


Navasari | 


Dho ai 
Bilimora 
2,019 175 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was found during our enquiries that fishermen staying 
in remote villages have to face transport difficulties. Fish, 


Bulsar Bulsar 
Bhagada 
Malwan 
Magods 


Dungri 
Pardi Kolak 
Umarsadi 
Olpad Karani 
Bhagwa 
Daudi 


Pardi 
Zankhri 
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being an easily perishable product, has to be sent to the 
market quickly. Supply of refrigerator machines to fishermen 
in remote villages will enable fish to be preserved for a long 
time. More training centres at important places will aslo help 
greater progress of this industry. 


Khadi has acquired an important place in the rural economy 
of the district. The district is considered to be a good cotton 
growing arca and many a villager has found in khadi a good 
part-time occupation. Several agriculturists who find them- 
selves to be without any gainful employment during the off 
seasons utilise their leisure hours in spinning and weaving in 
their homes. Though this may not bring any substantial cash 
benefits to them it does help them in acquiring self-sufficiency 
in their cloth requirements. It is reported that there are nearly 
10,000 spinners and nearly 500 weavers in the district who have 
taken to khadi as their secondary occupation. While some of 
the weavers weave mil, yarn, the majority of them weave hand- 
spun yarn. With the introduction of the Ambar charkha the 
production of hand-spun yarn will-increase to a considerable 
extent and so the number of those weaving hand-spun yarn is 
bound to increase even more. 


The spinners purchase good and long staple cotton from 
the district area and spin it on the spinning wheel (charkha). 
The tools and equipment required are the spinning wheel, the 
ginning charkha, the carding machine, etc. There are three 
manufacturing centres (Saranjam Karyalayas) which manu- 
facture this equipment. Jt is reported that nearly one lakh 
square yards of khadi is produced in this district every year. 


The Bombay Village Industries Board and the Khadi Com- 
mission give grant and subsidy for the development of this in- 
dustry. There are five Gramodyog Sanghs which look after 
the development programmes of the industry. Sale Depots 
(Khadi Bhandars) are situated in most of the towns of the district. 
Recently Training Centres (Parishramalayas) for Ambar Charkha 
have also been started under the Ambar Charkha programme. 


This is an important village industry established in most of 
the villages in the district. The persons engaged in this industry 
are locally known as Kumbhars (potters) and they are all poor 
and illiterate. About 800 persons in the district are reported 
to be engaged in this industry. Their business is carried on all 
round the year though it is somewhat slack in the rainy season. 


The quality of the earthen articles prepared by the potters 
depends upon the skill of their hands rather than the equip- 
ment they use. Most of the potters are generally thoroughly 
experienced in their work as it is a hereditery work for them. 
The raw materials required are clay and fuel. Generally the 
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black and porous clay is used. The clay is first mixed with 
water and properly knecled. Than it is placed on chak (pot- 
tery wheel) where it is given the required shape and size. The 
articles thus prepared are then put inside a kiln which is locally 
called Nibhado or Nimado, and burnt there for a certain period 
of time after which they are ready for sale. Generally the potter 
is able to meet the local demand for the earthen wares and hence 
people have not to buy them from elsewhere. The articles 
generally produced are Matla (pots), Kunja (jugs), Kodiya (cups), 
etc., etc. Besides these articles of daily use for which there is 
a constant demand, clay toys are also prepared on special occa- 
sions such as fairs and festivals. The equipment required for 
the pottery work are pottery wheel, framers, buckets, etc., etc. 


It is estimated that one artisan can prepare finished articles 
worth Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per day. In most villages, however, the 
articles are sold by the barter system, especially to the agricul- 
turists. The potters supply the earthen requirements to the 
local farmers and in exchange get agricultural commodities 
such as Jowar, Bajri, etc., at the time of harvest. 


There is no co-operative organisation in this industry. 


Oil-seeds crushing industry or oi] ghani industry as it is 
called here is still considered to be an important village in- 
dustry in the district though it has lost some of its past domi- 
nance due to the growing competition it has to face from the oil 
mills. The industry is run by persons known as Ghanchis who 
are backward and uneducated and for whom this is essentially 
a hereditary occupation. The Ghanchi carries on his occupation 
in his own house which serves the manifold purposes of store- 
house, production centre and sale-depot. There were about 
300 Ghani owners in the district in 1953-54. Surat, Bardoli, 
Chikhali, Bulsar, etc., are the main centres of the industry. 


Ghani i.e., the seed crushing equipment is made of wood 
and is run by animal agency, mostly bullocks. The initial in- 
vestment required to start one oil ghani is estimated to be bet- 
ween Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 2,000. The oil seeds crushed are mostly 
sesame (fal) seeds. The ghani oil is believed to be more whole- 
some in content and so the villagers prefer it to mill oil. It is 
estimated that one ghani can crush about 50 (Bengali) maunds 
of oil seeds out of which 20 to 25 maunds of tal oil can be pro- 
duced, the remaining being the by-product known as Khol (oil 
cake) and the wastage which is generally 2 to 3 per cent. of the 
oil seeds crushed. Tal oil is sold at about Rs. 75 per Bengali 
maund and oil cakes at Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per Bengali maund. 
The prevailing market prices for tal seeds vary between Rs. 35 
and Rs. 40 per Bengali maund. The oil produced is sold direct- 
ly to the loca! consumers, there being no agency in between the 
ghani owners and the consumers. The oil cakes are usually 
sold to the traders on wholesale rates. 
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The workers employed by the ghani owners are paid daily 
wages varying between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 3 each. They work 
for eight to ten hours a day. 

Two Teli co-operative Societies were established in the 
district in 1953-54. 


Tanning and leather-work are two allied industries and they 
together constitute the second largest cottage industry in the 
rural sector of the district. These industries are generally car- 
ried on by hereditary artisans who are experts in their work, 


(A) Tanning. 


The number of workers engaged in the tanning industry 
in the district are reported to be about 500. The main 
centres of this industry are Madhar, Kachholi, Gandevi, Kher- 
gam, Ovada, Kadod, Lilapur, etc.This industry is carried on 
by the rural tanners known as Chamars and Khalpas. They have 
got their own colonies just at the end of the villages. Inside 
the colonies the tanners keep-a few large pits in which the tan- 
ning work is carried out. 


There are different processes in tanning such as cleaning, 
deliming, bark tanning etc. The whole tanning process as exe- 
cuted in the district is like this. First of all the raw hide is 
cleansed and then mixed with salt. It is then dipped into lime 
water and washed. After that, it is dipped into babul bark 
liquor. Again it is washed and kept in harda (myrobalan) 
liquor. After a few days it is taken out and straightened with 
the help of ‘Ranpi’—a sharpened tool—and finally oiled and 
dried. A hide is thus changed into leather in about 45 days. 


One artisan family generally owns two or three lime pits, 
three water tanks and other tools like chisel, Ranpi, Ari, wooden 
blocks, etc., which cost about Rs. 300. The materials required 
for tanning processes include lime, harda, babul bark, oil, etc. 
They are all purchased locally. A family, on an average, tans 
20 buffalo hides per month and gets a profit ranging between 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 120 a month. Most of the tanners do not 
employ outside labour. The work is carried on by their family 
members. The workers are paid from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 a day. The 
finished tanned hides are generally sold in Surat and surround- 
ing areas. The poorer classes of cobblers are their chief 
buyers. The market has dwindled in recent years due to the 
increasing use of American chrome splits for manufacturing 
washers. 


Attempts are being made to improve the quality of the 
leather tanned. The Department of Industrial co-operatives 
and Village Industries has given training in refined tanning to 
some artisans at Kachholi, Kadod, Lilapur, Nagdhara, Ovada, 
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Gandeva, Khergam, etc. Co-operative Societies which number 
seven at present also extend the necessary help to the artisans. 
Such societies are organised at Kadod, Kachholi, Ovada, Kher- 
Gam, Lilapur, Madhar, Nagdhara and Gandevi. 


The following are the details regarding the Co-operative 
Societies (1957-58). 











Capital 
| 

1, The Sinhal Leather Worker's Co- ! Rs. 

operative Producers Society Ltd. | Kadod 11 2,780 
2. The Ovada Tanner’s Co-operative , | 

Producers Society Ltd. Ovada 15 1,970 
3. The Parmar Leather Worker’s Co- | H 

operative Producers Society Ltd., Madhar 16 ; 1,300 
4. The Gandeva Tanners’ Producers Co- : 

operative Society Ltd. Gandeva 16 | 550 
5. The Khergam Tanners’ Co-operative | ) 

Producers Society Ltd. | Khergam 21 840 
6. The Nagdhara Tanners’ Co-opera- | | : 

tive Producers Society Ltd: | Nagdhara 13 2,870 
7, The Lilapore Tanner’s Co-operative 

Producers Society Ltd. Lilapore 15 1,200 
8. The Solanki Leather Workers’ Co- | 





| operative Producers Society Ltd. 


All these Co-operative Societies are affiliated to the Surat 
District Industrial Co-operative Association Ltd. The asso- 
ciation supplies raw materials to those societies and takes back 
their finished products. The marketing of these finished pro- 
ducts is done by this association on its own account through 
a sales depot. The association has started, since October 1957, 
a re- tanning and finishing centre at Bhestan, seven miles from 
Surat, where the hides tanned by the respective tanners are re- 
tanned. This is done so as to improve the quality of the leather 
and thereby enable the tanners to fetch better prices. The re- 
tanning and finishing centre is the first of its kind in the whole 
of Gujarat and is bound to help the tanners very much as far 
as the marketing problem is concerned. The association sup- 
plies the tanners with the necessary raw materials and then pur- 
chases the tanned leather from them for marketing. The asso 
ciation is also running four flaying centres at Bhestan, Ghodadod, 
Akhakhole and Tharoli. These centres will be helpful for the 
supply of raw hides to the Tanners’ societies. The monthly 
average of procurement of dead animals is about 70. The 
association is supplying leather and tanned hides to the Leather 
Working Society for the manufacture of shoes, chappals, etc., 
and also helps the society in marketing their finished products 


(B) Leather Work. 


Leather work is perhaps, the most common industry found 
established at all the taluka centres of the district. The main 
centres of the industry are Surat, Bulsar, Bardoli, Chikhali, 
Gandevi, Jalalpore, Navsari, Bansda, Vyara, etc. This is 
7201—59 


Name of the Co-operative Society. | Village | Members Share 


Kachholi| 24 | _ 3,380 
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essentially a hereditory industry. The number of persons engag- 
ed therein at present, is reported to be over 3,000. Most of the 
units are run by whole families and are housed in residential 
premises of the artisans. 


The artisans get tanned hides locally or from the surround- 
ing areas. These rough and thick hides are used only for pre- 
paring the shoe soles and heavy leather bags. The leather 
used for the upper part of the shoes is generally brought from 
Bombay. Apart from footwear other leather goods like money 
purses, bags, suitcases, etc. are also prepared. The materials 
required are tanned hides, leather of various qualities and other 
miscellaneous articles like nails, rings, buttons, polishes, etc. 
The tools and equipment required include one set of ari, ranpi, 
anvil and a leather sewing machine. All of them are purchased 
locally except the sewing machines which are purchased from 
Bombay. The cost of the equipment varies between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1,000. 


It is estimated that an experienced worker with one assistant 
can prepare one pair of shoes per day and fetch a price of about 
Rs. 15 out of which he can get a profit of about two to three 
rupees. Wages are paid to the workers in cash, On an average 
he gets about Rs. 2 per day. The employment provided is full 
time throughout the year. 


It is believed that given proper training, the artisans will be 
able to prepare better qualities of Jeather articles and thus stand 
the competition of the large factories. The school at Navsari 
started by the Department.of_ Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries, imparts training in leather work. The schoo! 
was originally started at Surat but was later shifted to Navsari. 
About 15 students have been trained so far. 


There is one co-operative society in the leather work industry 
at Surat operating under the guidance of the District Industrial 
Co-operative Association Ltd., Surat. It helps the artisans to 
purchase and market their goods. 


The trade union movement is in general associated with the 
growth of industries in any region. It is the degree and nature 
of industrialization of a district that determines the growth 
and nature of the labour movement in that district. The 
growth of the labour movement in Surat district in the imme- 
diate post-war period can be attributed to this fact. In its 
early stages, the movement was however confined to the textile 
industry. 


The earliest trade union formed in the district was the Surat 
Mill Kamdar Union. It was registered in 1945. Its regi- 
stration was, however, cancelled in 1949 for failure to submit 
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its accounts to the Registrar under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926. In 1945, another trade union, namely the Surat 
Textile Labour Union, was registered to further the interests 
of the textile labourers. After 1947, however, there was 
an appreciable increase in the number of trade unions in the 
district. During 1947-50, 12 trade unions were registered. The 
number of trade unions registered in 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
was 4, 6, 4 and 4 respectively. 


The industry-wise break-up of registered trade unions shows 
that eleven trade unions were formed in the textile industry, 
_ five in municipal services, three in gas, water and sanitary 
services, two in commerce, banking and insurance, one in food, 
beverages and tobacco industry, one in wood and cork work, 
one in paper and paper products, one in printing publishing 
and allied trades, one in metal products, one among sea-men, 
two in motor transport and one in miscellaneous industries. 
Though in the initia] stages, the labour movement was confined 
to the textile industry, it has gradually spread so as to cover 
other industries of the district’ The labour movement is at 
present mainly confined.to..Surat, .Navsari and Billimora 
which are important industrial and commercial towns of the 
district. 


The rapid growth of trade unions in the district in the last 
ten years was a reflection of the general tendency towards the 
formation of trade unions in the Bombay State. The working 
class, as a whole, become more conscious of their rights and 
realized the value of collective bargaining for safeguarding their 
interests. They, therefore, coombined to improve their work- 
ing and living conditions. 


The total membership of the 32 trade unions on 3Ist March 
1954 was 11,406 out of which 1,308 were female members. 
On 3lst March 1955, however the number had increased to 
43 registered trade unions with a total membership of 13,267. 


It should, however, be noted that not all these members 
were strictly industrial workers, as some of them were not 
employed in factories as defined by the Factories Act. Chief 
among such trade unions which belong to workers other than 
those employed in factories were the union of workers in 
municipalities. 


The income and expenditure pattern of 32 trade unions 
for the year 1953-54 was as follows. Their total income which 
consisted of contributions from members, donations, sale 
of periodicals, books and rules etc., interest on investments 
and income from other sources was Rs. 60,525, Of this, con- 
tributions from members amounted to Rs. 49,070 i. ¢. nearly 
81 per cent of the total income. The other two important 
sources of income--miscellaneous and donations-amounted to 
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Rs. 7,830 and Rs. 3,297 respectively. The average income 
of a trade union for that year came to nearly Rs. 1,891. The 
Total expenditure of these unions for the same year was 
Rs. 48,701 out of which Rs. 33,088 i.e. 67.9 per cent were 
spent on salaries and allowances of the staff and expenses of 
establishment. This is the biggest item on the expenditure 
side. Conducting trade disputes, legal expenses and com- 
pensation constitute other important items of expenditure. 
The rest of the items reflect the extent of welfare activities carried 
out by the unions. Funeral, old age, sickness and unemployment 
benefits, educational, social and religious benefits all these 
together constitute welfare activities carried out by the trade 
unions and their extent is determined by the financial position 
of the unions. The total expenditure of Rs. 48,701 was dis- 
tributed as follows -:— 











Ttem of Expenditure i Amount Percentage 
Rs. to total 
1. Salaries, allowances and expenses of offices ... | 14,165 29.1 
2. Salaries, allowances and expenses.of ¢stablish- 18,923 38.8 
ment including rents, rates and, taxes..and : 
stationery, printing and postage. | 
3. Auditors’ fees PS, 506 | 1.0 
4. Legal expenses Ae 2,052 4.2 
5. Expenses in conducting trade disputes ee 3,447 7A 
6. Compensation paid to members for los j 
arising out of trade disputes. 1,355 | 2.8 
7. Funeral, old age, sickness, unemployment ae oa 
benefits, etc. ' 
8. Educational, social and religious benefits... 383 | 0.8 
9. Cost of publishing periodicals a 997 2.1 
10. Expenses incurred under section 15(i) of the 
Act. 2,691 5.5 
11. Other expenses ee 4,182 8.6 
Total ...i 48,701 100,00 








For the same year i. e. 1953-54 , the total assests of these 
32 trade unions in the district stood at Rs. 60,159. They were 
distributed as follows: cash Rs. 30,771 Securities Rs. 800, subs- 
criptions due Rs. 1,255 and miscellancous Rs. 27,333. As against 
this, total liabilities amounted to Rs. 60,159 out of which the 
total amount to the credit of the general fund account of the 
trade unions was Rs. 40,745 and other liabilities amounted 
to Rs. 19,414. 


With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946 (State Act) and the Industrial Dispute Act, 1947 
(Central Act), which were brought into force by the state 
of Bombay on 29th September 1947 and Ist April 1947 respecti- 
vely, the relations between the employers and their workers 
have been more precisely regulated than before and machinery 
for the settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation and 
arbitration under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 1946 
and for conciliation and adjudication under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 has been provided for. 
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Under the Bombay Industrisl Relations Act, 1946, a dispute CHAPTER 6. 
may be referred for conciliation to a conciliator by any of the Industries 
parties and for arbitration to the Labour Court, Industrial Court : 
or Wage Board at the instance of a Representative union which is ORGANIZATION oF 
also an Approved Union or by both the parties to a dispute or sate 
by Government. By the end of the year 1953-54, the following 
unions were registered under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act as representative unions for the industry and the local 
area mentioned against them. 


TABLE No. 14 


Namo of Trade Union Industry Area 








| 
SN | ROR nk OR, OO rag eo 
| Cotton Textile Surat Munici- 
Union, Surat. i pal Borough. 
2. Surat Electricity Company's Do. 


Generation and sup- 
Staff Union, Surat. 


ply of Electrical 








1. Surat Textile Labour 
Energy. 
3. Majoor Mahajan Mandal, | Cotton Text le Navsari Taluka. 
Navsari. 
4. Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Do. Gandevi Mahal. 
Bilimora. 
5, Surat Silk Mil) Workers’ Silk Textile. Surat Municipal 
i Union, Surat. Borough. 
| 6 Surat Silk Textile Labour Do. Chorasi Taluka, ex- 








Union, Surat. cluding Surat Muni- 
| cipal Borough. 





-~———_—~-. —- ——- -. 








The working of these acts during the years 1952, 1953 and 1954 
is indicated in the following two tables. 
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The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court 
as it is commonly referred to). Bombay, as constituted under 
section 10 of the Bomby Industrial Relations, Act has jurisdi- 
ction over the whole state. It acts as a court of Arbitration in 
industrial disputes referred to it by the Government, the repre- 
sentative unions and jointly by the partis to a disputes. in its 
appellate jurisdiction, it can decide appeals referred to it from the 
decisions of the Labour Courts, the wage Boards, the Registrar, 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act and the Commissioner of 
Labour. The nature of the cases referred to the Industrial 
Court, Bombay, from 1950 to 1954 from Surat district was 
as follows : 




















Nature of Cases Number of Cases 
Pending at.|. Revised |Disposed of | Pending 
tre-begining| during tne | duiring the | the end of 
\of the period), — pertod period | the period 
| | ! | 
1, References under | vi ; 67 67 
Section 73 add 73A. | 
| 1 | ’ 
| 
| 
2. Appeals | 22 | 20 2 
| 
: | 
; | 4 
3. Submissions - i | en 
| 
| 
4. Miscellaneous Appli- | 2 ee: | 
cations. | 
I 
| | 
| | \ 
5. Appeals under Indus- | | 
trial Employment: bs ae oP i 
(standing orders)Aet | | 
| | | 
iN a la Ne ste 
Total | 102 100 =; 2 | 








The adjucation machinery set under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947 consists of six industrial tribunals. The nature of the 
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cases referred to the industrial tribunals from Surat district CHAPTER 6 
from 1950 to 1954 was as follows:— ascatpies: 


ORGANIZATION OF 
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Number of Cases 





| Nature of Cases ——$—— 














Pending at Reeéived | Disposed of Pending at 
the beginning’ au ing the | during the the end of 
jof the period] period i ed period the period 

| “Main Adjudication | a a | 
| references. ' i 
1 
2, Applications under | 33 | 
| Section 33. | | 
i 3, Complaints under | = 8 
Section 33-A. | H 
4. Miscellaneous Ap- | | 6 6 
plications under; 
Section 20(2) of the | 
Industrial Disputes 
(Appellate Tribu- 
nal) Act, 1950. 
5: Total | Rus! 36, | 35 | 








There are four labour courts in the Bombay State two each ‘Labour Courts 
at Bombay and Ahmedabad, The labour courts decide disputes 
regarding orders passed by an employer under the standing 
orders governing the relations between'employer and} employee, 
changes made in any industrial matter specified in schedule III of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and special disputes referred 
to them under the Act. They have also powers todecide upon 
the legality or otherwise of a Stri ke,lock-out, closure, stoppage or 
change. They have also jurisdiction to try persons for offences 
punishable under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. During 
the perod from 1950 to 1954, the labour courts received 338 
cases from Surat district. 


There are three Wage Boards appointed for the whole state, 
one for the cotton textile industry, one for the silk textile industry 
and one for the sugar industry. They decide such disputes as are 
referred to them under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
They further decide such other disputes as are directly referred to 
them by representative unions under Section 86-c of the Bom- 
bay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. In 1951, eight references 
were received by the Wage Boards. Of them two pertained to 
the increase in the number of employees and the remaining six 
pertained to the reduction of employees. In 1954, four refe- 
rences were received out of which one was regarding fixation of 
duties and work load, one pertained to reduction of workers, one 
was for rationalization and the remaining one was for deration- 


alization. 
7201-60 
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CHAPTER 6. The Act provides for the constitution of a fund for the financing 
Industries of activities to promote labour welfare in the state and for con- 
ducting such activities. The fund constituted under the Act, 
Dace TON OF sonsists of fines realized by employers from workers, all unpaid 
oven accumulations, any voluntary donation, any other funds 
The Bombay transferre to the Bombay Labour Welfare Board and any sum 
Labour Welfare borrowed by the Board, At present there is one ‘B’ type labour 
und Act, 1953 : : eae 

welfare centre in Surat. It provides facilities for games, arranges 
entertainment programmes, maintains a library, conducts adult 
education classes, music class and sewing class for women. A 

large number of workers take advantage of this centre. 


CHAPTER 7-—FINANCE. 


Ir AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY CONSTITUTE the 
backbone of an economy, finance is the heart of it. A well- 
planned economy pre-suposses the existence of a co-ordinated 
and integrated capital and credit organisation to cope with 
the long-term, medium-term and day-to-day needs of agricul- 
ture, trade and industry. The efficiency with which the financial 
institutions respond to the needs of these three main branches 
of an economy is a yardstick whereby the success or otherwise 
of an economy could be measured. 


A cursory glance at the working of these institutions would 
show that these capital and credit institutions in the past had 
a chequered history. The indigenous banker in the town and 
the village money lender in the village were the two most 
important sources of credit supply. The excessively high rates 
of interest charged by them had an adverse effect on industry 
and agriculture with the result that these two branches of our 
economy sufferred much. No concrete measures were taken to 
improve these conditions till recently. However, some efforts 
have been made to rectify the defects obtaining in these agen- 
cies and to bring them.on lines conducive to the progress and 
prosperity of the country The most important development of 
this century has been the gradual replacement of these non- 
institutional private agencies by new ones-viz., the co-operative 
credit societies, co-operative banks, and joint stock banks. The 
moneylender is being gradually replaced by co-operative credit 
societies while modern joint stock banks are replacing indige- 
nous bankers. At the same time the old non-institutional 
agencies have not been abolished but are allowed to function 
with important modifications so that they may fit in with the 
needs of national requirements and. also conform to the social 
values of the times. 


The agencies that are now engaged in the financial activites 
of the district ‘are co-operative credit societies, co-operative banks, 
joint stock banks, moneylenders and indigenous bankers. Their 
function is two-fold; to mobilise the savings of the public and 
to canalise them into different productive activities such as 
financing traders, agriculturists and industrialists. Besides these, 
there are insurance companies whose main business is to collect 
the savings of the people in the form of premia and invest them 
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in some _ interest-yiclding securities or to contribute to the 
capital requirements of industries by investing in shares or 
debentures. Mention must also be made of private and public 
limited companies which, interalia, attract savings of the pub- 
lic in the form of share capital and deposits and invest them 
in different productive activities. The State also plays no insi- 
gnificant part in financial activity. It floats different kinds of 
loans and raises the funds required for financing its plans 
and other Governmental ouuays. By the issue of National 
Savings Certificates it calls upon people even of moderate 
means to invest and thus participate in the mighty task of 
building a strong and prosperous India. It also gives financial 
aid to industry and agriculture though to a small extent by 
advancing loans and subsidies. 


It is, however, not possible to give a complete and 
detailed account of the part which each of the above agencies 
play in the financial activities of the district. An attempt has, 
however, been made to estimate and evaluate the role of the 
above agenices on the basis of material that is readily available. 


The age old institution of moneylenders still occupies a 
dominant position in the rural credit structure of our economy. 
Efforts have been made and are being made to develop and 
enlarge alternative sources of credit and generally to control 
and regulate business practices followed by moneylenders. 
Attempts have been made both by Government and co-operative 
societies to promote alternative credit sources. But all these 
have not affected much the monopolistic position of money- 
lenders, especially the village moneylenders. 


The old Gazetteer of Surat published in 1877 recorded two 
broad classes of moneylenders-viz. the professional moneylenders 
and the non-professional moneylenders. Successful shop-keepers, 
traders, well-to-do cultivators and others whose position enabled 
them to borrow at low rates and lend at high rates of interest 
comprised the class of non-professional moneylenders. Money- 
lending was for them both a subsidiary source of income and a 
profitable avenue of comparatively safe investment for their 
surplus money. Of professional moneylenders. there were four 
distinct varieties; the banker or Sahukar; the pawn-broker or 
Jansau Sahukar; the usurer or Kistia, that is, the man of 
instalments; and the village moneylender or Marwari. 


The main business of the banker was, originally, confined 
to granting and cashing of bills of exchange. He, however, took 
up moneylending business later on and invested part of his 
capital in it. The credit of these bankers was so good that 
small payments or Sanchamani were actually made by the 
depositors for the privilege of having their money in such safe 
‘custody.’ 
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The pawn broker, or Jansau Sahukar as he was better known 
locally, lent money only against the security of articles or 
Janas, deposited with him. In practice, the pawn-brokers advanced 
only against the security of gold and silver ornaments, They 
were quite popular especially with respectable familics who were 
able to obtain advances secretly from them to tide over a dome- 
stic difficulty without incurring the exposure and risk of seeking 
help from the ordinary usurer. The pawn-brokers lent to the 
extent of 90 per cent. of the value of the security and the rate 
of interest charged varied from 4 to 6 per cent. per annum. 


The third variety of money-lenders was the low-class 
town-usurer (the Kistia) or the man of instalments. As a 
class, he was much hated and cursed for his exorbi- 
tant business charges, fraudulent dealings and bad business 
tactics. He exploited the helplessness of the borrowers 
to the utmost. He did not hesitate to go to court to 
recover his claim. When once in court, the usurer did not desist 
from making use of all the powers the law gave him in attaching 
the property and imprisoning the person of the debtor. Rates 
of interest charged by him ranged from 12 to 25 per cent. depend- 
ing upon the credit-worthiness of the borrower. This was, however, 
but a small part of the usurer’s actual gains. His other mal- 
practices included drawing up a bond of sum larger than that 
actually lent. Some times 4 to 6 per cent. of the amount actually 
lent was withheld by way of premium or mandamani. 


Every village in Surat, except some hamlets which were 
chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, had its Marwari shop- 
keeper and moneylender. So completely had these Marwari 
shop-keepers or moneylenders monopolized the business of 
money-lending in the rural parts of the district, that in the villages 
south of Tapi, Marwari was the term in common use for money- 
lender. He was usually known to be greedy and unscrupulous. 
In this connection the remarks made by the Collector of Surat 
in 1840 may be noted : 


“When a cultivator has come under obligation to him for 
advances, the Marwari either relaxes his demand, invites further 
Joans, or exacts strict enforcement of the bond, according to 
the circumstances of his debtor; but, as he is too profitable a 
dependent to be allowed to go free, the debtor is seldom 
encouraged to pay off the whole of his debt. The same artful 
management is employed to keep the poor artizan or mechanic 
the slave of his creditor, and to convert the chief fruits of his 
labour to the use of the money-lender; the latter always dealing 
out such assistance as will keep the labourer in work, but never 
allowing him to advance so far in prosperity as to free himself 
entirely from thrall.’’* 


One other variety of the village moneylender was the Parsi 
liquor-seller generally found in bigger aboriginal villages. His 








*Mr, Simson, Principal Collector of Surat, to the Revenue Commissioner, 
No. 322, dated 29th July, 1840, 
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profits were almost entirely derived from his dealings with men 
of the dark races or Kaliparaj as they were commonly known. 
Catering to their passion for strong drink, the Parsi liquor 
seller gave them liquor the worth of which was to be repaid 
in grain if the customer happened to be a cultivator. If he 
happened to be a labourer the moneylender made him work in 
his fields. So great was his authority in the village of his 
adoption that people were reported to be inclined to obey his 
orders in preference to the summons of a village headman or a 
Government officer. 


In these paragraphs have been described in some detail the 
various classes of moneylenders as they were when the old 
Gazetteer of Surat District was compiled. The Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee (1929-30) in its report listed the 
following among indigenous credit agencies, apart from indigenous 
bankers who were classed separately: 


(1) Moneylenders:. 


(a) village moneylenders; 
(6) town moneylenders; 
(c) land-owners or agriculturist moneylenders; 


(da) goldsmiths and dealers in ornaments who specialise 
in loans secured by) pledge of ornaments ; 


(e) wealthy persons of all classes who invest surplus funds 
in loans. 


(2) Shroffs and other persons dealing in Aundis.. 
(3) Merchants, commission agents and dalals. 


It can be seen from a comparison of these agencies with the 
classes of moneylenders described in the old Gazetteer that the 
credit structure in rural areas had not undergone any material 
change during the course of over half a century, except for the 
introduction of the co-operative movement and the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societies. The extent of their activity 
was however not appreciable. 


With the enforcement of the Bombay Moneylenders Act 
(XXXI1 of 1946) the distinction between these different agencies 
has, more or fess, only a historical interest as their activities 
and methods of business have been so regulated that they fall 
under two broad classes viz. moneylenders and banks. 


Legislative control over moneylenders became necessary as a 
good many of them were found indulging in very questionable 
business practices. They took unfair advantage, firstly, of their 
virtual monopoly in the field of finance, secondly, of the 
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illiteracy, ignorance, credulity and helplessness of the villagers 
and thirdly, of the absence of any effective legislative control 
and regulation of their activities by the State. 


The Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee (1931) listed 
the following as some of the malpractices followed by money- 
lenders:- 


(a) demand for advance interest ; 


(6) demand for a present for doing business ; 


(c) taking of thumb impression on a blank paper with 
a view to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later 
date if the debtor became irregular in payment of 
interest ; 


(d) manipulation of accounts to the disadvantage of the 
debtor ; 


(e) insertion in written documents of sums considerably 
in excess of money actually lent, and ; 


(f) taking of conditional sale deeds in order to provide 
against possible evasion of payment by the debtor. 


Such practices acted as a serious drag on agricultural economy 
as they tended to curb all the incentives to improve agriculture 
because a lion’s share of the increased output of grains as a result 
of greater efforts on the part of the cultivator was appropriated 
by the moneylender in satisfaction of his dues. 


It was felt, therefore, that the institution of moneylenders 
should be gradually replaced by other credit agencies. In the 
meantime it was necessary to regulate the business of money- 
lenders by appropriate legislative measure so as to curtail the 
domination of moneylenders on rural economy. The Bombay 
Moneylenders Act was enacted with this purpose in view. 
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The Act which came into force from November 17, 1947 
required all persons and institutions who were engaged in money- 
lending business (excepting those expressly excluded by the Act 
such as-Scheduled Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Societies etc.) 
to take out licences in order to carry on the business. The Act 
required moneylenders to maintain their accounts in prescribed 
forms and to give in any recognized language, prescribed returns 
every year to their borrowers and to the State. The Act also 
prescribed maximum rates of interest to be charged by the 
moneylenders on secured and unsecured loans. The Government 
reserved the right to alter the maximum rates of interest from 
time to time. The provisions of the Act were thus intended to 
regulate the activities of the creditor. At the same time they were 
calculated to protect the debtor from the consequences of reckless 
borrowings. With his account periodically before him, the debtor 
was expected to be conscious of his increasing liabilities and to 
take stock of his position from time to time. 


In the light of experience gained of the working of the Act, 
some amendments were found necessary. An important amendment 
empowered the Government. to vary the maximum rates of 
interest that could be charged. 


Two other important amendments incorporated in the Bombay 
Moneylenders (Amendment) Act, 1951 provided that non- 
scheduled banks should be excluded from the purview of the Act 
and loans from landlords to tenants fur financing crops or scasonal 
finance of not more than Rs. 50 per acre of land held by tenants 
should be cxempted from the provisions of the Act except for 
the purposes of sections 23 and 25 thereof. Loans extended to 
licenced moneylenders were also exempted from the purview of 
the Act. This exemption was intended to facilitate the flow of 
capital from big financiers to persons actually engaged in money- 
lending business. 


In exercise of the powers given under section 25, the Gover- 
nment raised (by a notification dated Sth July, 1952) the maximum 
rates of interest on secured loans from six per cent. to nine 
per cent. and on unsecured loans from nine per cent. to twelve 
per cent. This upward revision was necessitated in view of the 
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opposition of some of the moneylenders especially the pawn- 
brokers who contended that the maximum rates of interest as laid 
down in the Act were not remunerative since they did not provide 
sufficient margin for maintenance, valuation charges etc. This 
amendment did bring about an increase in the number of licenced 
moneylenders as can be seen from the following table. This 
increase, however, was much below expectation. 


TABLE No. 1 


Licansep MONEYLENDERS—SuRaT DistRIcr. 





No. of 


— Sacer te 


4 























j 
Applications ; No. of ! 
received by No:,of Money | 
Assistant licences No. of | Jenders 
Period | Registrar | granted for | licences holding | 
lfrom> Moneyjthe first time] renewed [valid licences 
j lendbe a : a 00 Pi 
grant oO : uly of the 
: acrid SS 4. i ! ending year. 
a es one ee oe | —__| mega = 
Nov. 1947 to July 1948 398 148 7 = | 
1948-1949 ates 118 69 49 139 
1949-1950 90 : 6 80 86 
1950-1951 wes 107 i 8 ; 90 98 
1951-1952 sie 84 2 | 19 ! 81 
1952-1953 aserd 89 | 9 1 16 | 85 
1953-1954 ; 91 bones 81! 89 
1954-1955 93 | 9 | 84 93 
1955-1956 103 | 13 | 86 | 99 
t { 











It is clear from the above table that since 1951-52 the number 
of moneylenders holding valid licences has been gradually rising. 
This increase may partly be attributed to the recent amendment 
to section 33 of the Act according to which carrying on money- 
lending business without a money-lending licence is made a 
cognizable offence. However, the number of moneylenders taken 
by itself is too small for a district like Surat. There are grounds 
to believe that a fairly large number of moneylenders carry on their 
business without licences and resort to a number of evasive and 
unlawful business practices. 
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The following table shows the number of moneylenders 
distributed taluka-wise in 1955-56 and 1956-57, 


TABLE No. 2 


TALUKA WISE DiSTRIBUTION OF MONBYLENDERS 





12. 
13, 
14, 
15. 
16. 
\7. 


18. 





to 


Name of Taluka 


Mangrol 
Mahuwa 
Vyara 
Kamrej 
Pardi 
Navsari 
Gandevi 
Chorasi ... 
Valod 
Olpad 
Bardoli ... 
Bulsar 
Songadh 
Dharampur 
Mandvi ... 
Palsana 
Bansda ... 


Chikhali ... 
Total . 


1955-56 1956-57 
cool 2 i a 
do. ! 
= 
4 4 

10 9 

2 5 

21 21 

10 10 

4 4 

5 4 
aa! 
| 





2 2 
32 32 
1 1 
5 
100 ‘ 





The following table shows the amounts of loans advanced by 
licensed moneylenders to non-traders and, as far as available, 


traders between 1947 and 1956. 
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Loans advanced by the licensed moneylenders for the first 
two years were considerably higher than those for the later 
years. This was due to the precipitous decrease registered in the 
total loans advanced to traders by banks and companies 
exempted under Section 22. However, the decrease was probably 
more apparent than real. It may have been due, to a large 
extent, to the fact that banks and companies, being exempted 
from the obligation to furnish information about loans adva- 
nced by them to traders, may not have given these figures. 
Even licensed moneylenders are not bound to furnish information 
regarding their loan transactions with traders as they have to 
furnish in the case of loans to non-traders. It can, therefore, be 
said that the actual amount of loans advanced by licensed money- 
lenders to traders is possibly larger than the figures in the table 
indcate. The total loans advanced have increased year by year 
froim 1952-53 onwards. The year 1955-56 recorded a substantial 
increase of about 35 per cent. over the previous year 1954-55. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the contribution of money- 
lenders has been always much more than that of the banks and 
companies ever since 1948-49 and particularlty during 1954-55 
and 1955-56. 


It can thus be seen that moneylenders play an important part 
in the agriculture finance of the district. They will continue to play 
a vital role in the credit structure of our rural economy at least 
for the coming few years unless the co-operative movement 
spreads much more vigorously. Their importance is, however, 
gradually on the decline particularly due to the stringent legislative 
provisions made to regulate their activities and to help the 
agricultural debtors on the one hand and the gradual expansion 
that is taking place in the lendings of co-operative societies on 
the other. 


The indebtedness of the Indian farmer is proverbial. As it 
is rightly said, ‘the Indian farmer is born in debt, lives in debt, 
dies in debt and bequeaths debt’. Vagaries of monsoon, un- 
economic holdings of land, excessive fragmentation, illiteracy, 
tendency to incur unproductive expenses inevitably bring po- 
verty and indigence to the farmers and their misery is further 
aggravated by the exploitative and questionable business practices 
of the moneylenders., Farmers often complained against and 
resented the attitude of such moneylenders but their resentment 
did not find energetic expression for a long time. In 1875 occur- 
red what are known as the Deccan Riots; they led to the passing 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Actin 1879. The Act aimed at 
reducing the aggregate indebtedness of the farmers and restrict 
the transfer of land from cultivators to moneylenders. This Act 
was later repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII) of 1939. Compulsory scaling 
down of debts and subsequent arrangements for the repayment 
of the adjusted amounts in manageable instalments constitute 
the essence of the scheme of this Act. 
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Certain other changes were also introduced by this Act of 
1939. The term ‘agriculturist’ as defined in the Deccan Agri- 
culturists Relief Act, 1879, was found to be actually bringing into 
its fold not only genuine agriculturists of the cultivating class 
but also pseudo-agriculturists who merely happened to own 
land but did not cultivate it. As against this, the term ‘debtor’ as 
defined in the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act specified 
that the indebted person must be a holder of land and must also 
be cultivating land personally. Further, his income from sources 
other than agriculture should not exceed 33 per cent. of his total 
annual income or Rs. 500 whichever is greater. Again, income 
from land got cultivated by tenants is regarded as non-agricul- 
tural income under the Act. 


The Act was amended in 1945 and again in 1947 with a view 
to consolidating the law for the relief of agricultural debtors and 
for remedying certain other defects which the working of the 
Act had brought to light. The Debt Adjustment Boards were 
dissolved and the administration of the Act was entrusted 
to civil courts. Minor amendments were subsequently made in 
1948 and 1950. 


The application of the Act has been restricted to debts not 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 in any individual case. According to the 
provisions of clause (iv) of sub-section (2) of section 32, the rate 
of interest in case of awards should not exceed 6 per cent. per 
annum or such lesser rate as may be notified by the State Govern- 
ment or the rate agreed upon between the parties when the debt 
was originally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree in respect 
of such debts, whichever is the lowest. Government fixed (in 
1948-49) 4 percent. per annum as the rate of interest for purposes 
of awards made under section 32 (2) of the Act. In case of 
awards passed in favour of Land Mortgage Banks under section 
33, the bank is entitled to recover the amount due to it from the 
debtor together with interest at such rate as the State Govern- 
ment may notify in this regard. Six per cent. per annum was 
the rate of interest fixed by Government for purposes of awards 
made under section 33 (3) of the Act. However, this was raised 
to 7} per cent. under a Government Notification, dated 12th 
October 1953. 


The Act was made applicable from Ist January, 1942, to Bulsar 
taluka and Pardi mahal. In 1945 the Act was amended to 
remove the defects which obstructed the smooth working of the 
Act. The provisions of the amended Act were extended, from 
Ist May, 1945, to selected talukas and petas viz. Mandvi_ taluka, 
Valod peta, Bardoli taluka, Chikhali peta and Jalalpur taluka. 
The rest of the area viz. Chorasi taluka, Olpad taluka, and Bardoli 
taluka, was brought under the operation of the Act from Ist Feb- 
ruary, 1947. The Act was finally made applicable to the entire 
district including the areas covered by the merged States of Sachin, 
Bansda, Dharampur etc. 
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CHAPTER 7. The following civil courts were entrusted with the work of 
Vinance: disposing of applications received from debtors and creditors 
for the adjustment of their debts and claims:— 
AGRICULTURAL 
UEMT, 
Name of the Civil Court Its Jurisdiction 
(Taluka or Peta) 


1. Surat (1) Chorasi Taluka 


2. Bardoli (1) Bardoli Taluka 
(2) Mandvi Taluka 
(3) Valod Peta 


3. Bulsar (1) Bulsar Taluka 
(2). Pardi Taluka 
(3) Chikhali Taluka 


4, ‘Olpad (1) Olpad Taluka 
5. Bansda (1). Bansda Taluka 
6. Dharampur (1) Dharampur Taluka 


7. Vyara (1) Vyara Taluka 
(2) Songadh Taluka’ 


8. Kathor (1) Kamrej Taluka 
(2) Mangrol Taluka 


9. Navsari (1) Navsari Taluka 
(2) Mahuva Taluka 
(3) Palsana Peta 
(4) Gandevi Peta. 
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Explanations to some of the headings in the table:— 


Preliminary Issues.—These are whether the person is a debtor 
within the meaning of the Act, and whether the amount of debt 
involved is less than Rs. 15,000. 


Awards taken by Land Mortgage Bank.-In case the adjusted 
debt of a debtor exceeds half the value of his immovable pro- 
perty and his creditors agree to scale it down further and the 
debtor fails to pay the debts even then, the court will send a 
scheme to a local land mortgage bank embodying terms of the 
award for its acceptance and payment to the creditors. The bank 
is entitled to recover the amount specified in the award from the 
adjusted debtor in such instalments as the court may fix. 


An analysis of the above table shows that the total number 
of applications disposed of by various civil courts since Ist July 
1946 to 30th June 1957 was 15,305 and the total amount involved 
in these applications was Rs. 96,42,340. During the same period 
debts were reduced by Rs, -38,40,775. 


The annual administration reports of the working of the Act 
suggest that there was a tendency amongst agriculturist debtors 
and creditors to settle their debts or claims amicably among 
themselves, without resorting to the machinery of the courts. 
This might be due to the desire on the part of the agriculturist 
debtors not to antagonise their creditors by resorting to courts, 
lest they would not get: timely finance from them whenever 
required. Not only this, agriculturists with their inelastic and 
recurrent demand for credit, sometimes tended to abet the 
creditors and moneylenders in circumventing the law. In such 
cases the legal safeguards provided for debtors almost became a 
dead letter. 


There is a general inclination to believe that as a result of the 
legislation affecting moneylending business, there has been some 
shrinkage of the facilities for securing credit in rural areas. This 
shrinkage would have been welcome had it meant _non-avail- 
ability of credit for unproductive purposes only. But it was 
reported to have affected the credit needs of the farmers for 
productive purposes also. Especially debtors whose cases were 
pending, or adjusted debtors whose debts were adjusted by the 
awards according to the provisions of the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors Relief Act found it almost impossible to get any financial 
assistance from the private agencies of the rural credit structure. 
The very process of adjustment involved so many restrictions 
on the alienability of their (debtors) property that no lending 
agencies could be expected to be predisposed favourably towards 
such persons’. 





i "1 Vide “All India Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, ‘Volume if, 1954, 
p. 124. 
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Government took a serious view of the situation resulting 
from the contraction of credit in rural areas and instituted the 
system of crop or seasonal finance. The system is primarily 
intended, to fill in the vacuum in the credit facilities caused mainly 
by legis ation relating to debt relief, money lending and land 
tenure passed during the last few years. 


The advances by way of crop or seasonal finance are secured 
by the crops grown by debtors. These advances are essentially 
short-term in character and their chief object is to finance at 
reasonable rates of intercst agricultural operations connected 
with the raising of crops. The principal agencies recognised 
for grant of crop or seasonal finance are the following :— 


(i) Co-operative societies ; 
(ii) Revenue department (Tagavi loans); 
(iii) Grain depots ; 


(iv) Persons authorised under section 54 of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors Relief. Act, 1947. 


In pursuance of Government policy, the crop or seasonal 
finance is advanced as far as possible through the co-operative 
societies to persons who are patties to’ the proceedings or awards 
under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act. The 
following statement shows the position as regards advances of 
crop or seasonal finance through co-operative societies in Surat 
district between 1946 to 1956, 
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One noteworthy feature which prominently stands out on 
a careful reading of the table is that co-operative societies have 
met the requirements of crop finance in full in all the years ex- 
cept for the year 1954-55 in which the amount advanced fell 
short by Rs. 37,506 as compared to the amount applied for. 
The state of recoveries was unstisfactory till 1954-55 and this 
is very well reflected in the considerably higher amounts of 
outstandings and overdues. However, the amount recovered 
in 1954-55 eased the position to a great extent as regards over- 
dues which came down to Rs. 11,242 in 1954-55 from Rs. 2,76,255 
in the previous year. 


The amount of advances of crop finance to the adjusted 
debtors by way of tagai loans and through grain depots aggre- 
gated only to Rs. 49,773 for all the years from 1946 to 1955, 
Moneylenders (authorised under Section 54 of the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Debtors’ Relief Act) did not advance any loans by way 
of crop finance. The fact is they did not seek authorisation 
under Section 54 of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act. 


Thus the bulk of such finance is being provided by co-opera- 
tive societies and to a lesser extent through tagai advances and 
the agency of grain depots, This is quite in tune with Govern- 
ment policy of making the co-operative societies the principal 
agency for providing crop finance to adjusted debtors. This 
policy has given an impetus to organisation of new co-operative 
societies. The Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act has 
thus helped to reduce to some extent the heavy and long stand- 
ing debts of agriculturists. 


The co-operative movement, in the main, covers the growth 
of co-operative credit societies, multi-purpose societies, land- 
mortgage banks, non-agricultural credit societies and the central 
co-operative bank. It was in the first decade of the present 
century that the co-operative movement started in India. With 
a view to lessening the impact of the heavy burden of agricultural 
debts, the Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904 
which laid the foundation of the co-operative movement in 
various parts of the country. The first society to be registered 
in Surat district was Degam Co-operative Credit Society 
unlimited, in the year 1906, with an initial membership of 12. 
The pioneers of this movement saw in the Raiffeissen mode] 
great potentiality for rural development and therefore the societies 
were organized on this model. 


The co-operative movement began to take concrete shape 
in the district before the out-break of the first World War. While 
in 1906-07, there were only four societies with a total membership 
of 118, in 1911-18, the total number of societies stood at 38 
with a total membership of 2,514. The working of these societies 
showed that there was an urgent need for starting a 
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head institution which would give continuous financial help 
in the form of loans to these primary societies for expanding 
their lending business. In 1908, therefore, efforts were made 
to organize the much-needed central financing agency and in 
1909, the Surat District Co-operative Urban Union Ltd. was 
formed which after some time devloped into a full-fledged 
central bank viz. the Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd. In 
the intial stages, its membership was confined to individuals. 
In 1912, its constitution was modified so as to enroll other 
societies as members and to give them representation on its 
Board of Directors. 


The working of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1904, however, showed that much progerss in the growth of 
the co-operative movement could not be secured unless substan- 
tial finance was provided for the non-credit side of the movement. 
To meet this requirement, the act of 1912 was passed which 
made provision for expansion of non-credit activities of the 
primary societies. After this Act was passed, there was an 
appreciable increase in the number of societies, total membership, 
deposits and working capital as.-indicated in the following 
table :— 











TABLE No. 6 
Particulars 1912-13 1924-25 
No: of Co-operative Credit Societies = : 60 144 
No. of members she : air 7 3,188 8,254 
Deposits us one aes =" oa} RS, 1,21,644 3,53,888 
Reserve Fund . eae oh sat alae S. 15,010 1,09,762 
Loans to members eee ve ae sis | at S. 2,62,380 7,11,312 
Working capital ata ae a mi-Rs, 2,83,712 7,92,622 





Moreover, during this brief period of 12 years, there also 
came into existence four production and sale societies, four 
urban credit societies, six purchase and sale societies, one consu- 
mers’ society and two societies unions. 


In 1925, co-operation became a_ provincial subject 
and the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act (VII) of 1925 was 
passed. The working of the Act proved very conducive to the 
growth of the Co-operative movement. The number of agricultural 
credit societies in Surat district increased to 160 by 1930. 


The unfavourable impact of the depression years on the 
growth of the co-operative movement was only a temporary 
phenomenon and a few years thereafter, the movement brought 
within its ambit a larger area and population of the district. 
As late as in 1959, the co-operative institutions had covered 
nearly 98 per cent of the villages of the district ; the remaining 
two per cent are expected to be covered before the close of the 
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Second Five Year Plan in 1961-62. The percentage of rural 
population served by the co-operative institutions in 1959 came 
to 45% while the target to be achieved by the end of the Second 
Plan was fixed at 75%, 


The nature and growth of agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, multi-purpose societies, the land mortgage bank, 
non-agricultural credit societies, the District Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank and other types of societies in the district are described 
hereafter. 


Constitution.—These societies, constituting the bulk of the 
co-operative credit societies, are engaged in the supply of 
short-term and intermediate term (not exceeding five years) 
finance to agriculturists. Each society has usually only a single 
village as its area of operation, but in some cases, hamlets and 
smaller villages in the neighbourhood for which it is not feasible 
to organise separate societies are also included in its jurisdiction. 
Membership is open to all residents of that area who satisfy 
certain conditions laid down in the bye-laws. The liability of 
members is unlimited. 


The funds are raised both from external as well as internal 
sources. Loans and overdrafts from other co-operative credit 
societies or from financing institutions constitute the most 
important external source. The main internal source is the 
share capital. 


The societies also accept savings deposits and fixed deposits 
for not less than six months, Savings deposits are accepted 
from members only on conditions laid down in the bye-laws. 
The rate of interest on deposits is fixed by the managing com- 
mittee with the previous approval of the financing agency. 


Loans are granted by these societies both for agricultural 
and domestic purposes. They may be for a short term (not 
exceeding one year) or for an intermediate term (not exceeding 
three and in some cases five years). Short-term loans are granted 
for purposes of meeting expenses on seed, manure, weeding etc. 
Intermediate term loans are granted for two purposes, viz. 
(i) purchase of bullock carts, iron implements, etc. and for cere- 
monial expenses, the period of the loan being three years, and 
(ii) payment of old debts and works of land improvement, the 
period of the loan being five years. 


Normal credits are fixed for each member and loans beyond 
this limit are not advanced to him. The total outstandings by 
way of loans cannot, in the case of any member, exceed ten 
times the amount of shares standing to his credit in the society. 
Loans are given mostly on the personal security of the borrower 
supplemented by two good sureties who are members of the 
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society. The society may also take mortgage of immovable pro- 
perty or of crops as collateral security. Loans are given in 
cash but where the purpose of the loan permits and a suitable 
organisation exists, loans are advanced in kind. 


The rate of interest charged by agricultural co-operative 
credit societies depends upon their financial position as also on 
the rate at which they borrow from the financing agency. They 
have taken steps to reduce the rate of interest, and to enable 
societies to reduce the rate of interest without loss to them- 
selves. Government has offered various facilities by way of 
subsidies to meet certain expenses of the societies. 


Although these societies are primarily agencies for supplying 
credit, in order to increase their usefulness to their members, 
a few other points of contact with the economic life of the 
members have been provided. It is made obligatory on mem- 
bers to sell through a co-operative agency for sale, if any, operat- 
ing in the bazar place where they usually take their produce 
for sale, so much of their produce-as. would cover in value the 
amount due for recovery from them. As already noted, if the 
purpose of the loan permits, loans may be advanced in kind. 
The society is also permitted te open a provident fund for its 
members and to contribute to it out of its profits. 


It may be noted that with the introduction of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act and the Bombay Moneylenders 
Act, the agricutural co-operatieye credit societies are called 
upon to play a greater part in the field of rural finance. 


The following table indicates the working of the agricultural 
co-operative credit societies in Surat district during the years 
1950-51 to 1956-57. 
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By 1953-54, the rural primaries had covered 1,824 villages 
out of a total of 1,948 villages i. e. in terms of percentage, 94 
per cent. of the villages of Surat district were covered by the 
rural primaries. The total membership amounted to 96,948 in 
that year. By taking one member to represent a family of five per- 
sons, the total population coverage would amount to 4,48,740. 
This is roughly 26 per cent. of the total rural population of the 
district. Latest figures available reveal that total loans granted 
by the agricultural credit societies amounted to Rs. 61,10,144 
as on 30th June, 1958. According to a rough estimate by the 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Surat district, the 
total credit demand met by the credit cooperatives come to 
about 80%. 


In order to broaden the basis of the primary cooperative 
unit, the formation of multi-purpose societies is being encouraged 
both at Government and non-Government level. It is being 
increasingly felt since 1937 that a single village society should 
cater for as many needs of its members as possible since all these 
needs are interrelated. The main objects of an agricultural co- 
operative credit society are to educate. its members inthe value 
and use of money and to dispense controlled credit to them. 
In practice, however, it has been found difficult to achieve these 
objectives when credit is divorced from supply and sale. Hence 
ariscs the need for organising multi-purpose societies. 


The multi-purpose societies serve the rural sector in many 
ways. In addition to the. supply of finance, they also undertake 
various activities for the betterment of the life of the villages 
such as supplying pure seeds and improved implements, saving 
litigation expenses by measures_of arbitration, effecting consoli- 
dation of holdings, marketing the produce of the members, etc. 


Government has authorised the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to sanction loans to a multipurpose society under- 
taking construction of a godown for storing agricultural produce 
and other requisites to the extent of two-thirds of the cost of 
construction at the concessional rate of interest of 4 per cent. 
per annum subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000. 


A loan exceeding this sum may be granted with the prior 
permission of Government. 


The liability of members in the case of a multi-purpose society 
is limited. In calculating the total amount of liability that a society 
can incur, in the case of a multi-purpose society specified in 
that behalf by the Registrar, by general or special order, a sum 
equal to the amounts borrowed by such society from a central 
financing agency for giving advances on the security of agricultural 
produce is deducted from the amount of the actual liability of 
such a society. In all other matters, such as constitution, raising 
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of funds, granting of loans and rates of interest, multi-purpose © €HAPTER 7. 
societies follow the agricultural co-operative credit societies. Finance. 


In the following table is indicated the growth of multi-purpose ese i scuslindy 
societies in Surat district since 1951-52, The table indicates that y, 

. . fs tee orking of Multi- 
there has been an appreciable increase in the number of societies, purpose Societies. 
total membership, share capital, reserve and other funds, total 
deposits and working capital. It is significant that by 1952-53 
nearly 83 per cent of the villages were covered by multi-purpose 
societies along with credit societies, 
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Primary Land Mortgage Bank.—Land mortgage banks arc 
specially organised and equipped to perform the essential func- 
tion of providing long term credit to the cultivator. The area 
of operation of such a bank is generally a district or a part there- 
of not smaller than a taluka. The main purposes for which 
loans are advanced are debt redemption, adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation, purchase of land for development and 
its improvement, installation and the purchase of costly agri- 
cultural plant and machinery. Loans of not less than Rs. 400 
and not more than Rs. 15,000 are given to an individual for 
definite objects subject in every case to the sanction of the State 
Co-operative Bank. Loans are granted against the security of 
landed property. The land offered in mortgage by the appli- 
cant should be of his absolute ownership, free from any prior 
encumbrances and not subject to any restrictions and aliena- 
tions. Loans are given upto 50 per cent of the value of immov- 
able property mortgaged to the bank. The period of repayment 
of the loan varies from 5 to 20 years. 


In Surat district, there isonly one land mortgage bank viz., 
the Surat District Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., 
situated at Navsari and it works as the land mortgage bank 
for the whole district. The following table indicates its opera- 
tions for the years 1951-52 to 1956-57. 
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It will be noticed from Table 9 that no loans were advanced 
in 1952-53, 1953-54 and 1954-55 and loans advanced in subse- 
quent two years viz. Rs. 5,548 and Rs. 6,919 were 
too inadequate to deserve mention. The bank has been attend- 
ing only to the recovery work of loans advanced. As an agency 
for advancing long term loans it seems to have ceased to func- 
tion. The Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd., which had 
a land-mortgage section specially meant for granting long term 
Joans, has also ceased making advances on long term basis since 
ong. 


These are mostly urban societies supplying credit to members 
who are generally traders, artisans, factory workers, salary ear- 
ners, etc., residing in towns. These societies include urban banks, 
salary-earners societies and communal societies. 


* The area of operation of a society of this type is usually res- 
tricted to a town or part of a town or even a factory or a depart- 
ment. Membership is open to all persons, residing within the 
area of operation and the liability of members is limited. No 
person, however, can become a member of more societies than 
one, without the prior sanction of the Registrar or Assistant 
Registrar. Capital is raised by issue of shares, accepting depo- 
sits on current, savings and fixed accounts and borrowing from 
the central financing agency. The limit to outside borrowing 
is restricted to eight times the paid-up share capital plus the 
accumulated reserve and building fund minus the accumulated 
losses. 


Advancing loans to its members at moderate rates of interest 
is the main function of these societies. Loans are advanced 
on personal security, on mortgage of property or on the secu- 
rity of valuables pledged or produce hypothecated. Cash cre- 
dits are allowed and overdrafts sanctioned on any of the secu- 
rities. These societies carry on modern banking operations 
like issue of hundis and drafts and collections of chequcs, 
hundis, drafts, etc. The urban credit societies and banks 
undertake discounting of short-dated hundis on behalf of 
the members. They also undertake any business approved by 
the Registrar by a special or general order with a_ view to secur- 
ing better results and also to introduce and popularise better 
methods of production amongst its members. In Surat dis- 
trict there are seven urban co-operative banks and 13 urban 
co-operative societies, catering to the credit requirements of the 
urban people. Total loans granted by the urban co-operative 
banks amounted to Rs. 2,54,49,633 as on 30th June, 1958. In 
the following three tables is indicated the working of Non- 
agricultural Credit Societies Limited, working of Non-agri- 
cultural Credit Societies Unlimited and the Operation of Urban 
Co-operative Banks, since 1950-51. 
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The Central Bank is the financing agency for the primary 
co-operative societies of the district. It also serves as a bala- 
ncing centre accepting the surplus funds of one society at a 


fair rate of interest transferring them to another which requires . 


more capital than it has got. 


The Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd. acts as the 
Central Bank for Surat district. It was registered in 
1909 as the Surat District Co-operative Urban Union Ltd. 
with the object of helping and encouraging agriculture, trade 
and industries and to that end finance co-operative societies 
affiliated to it and its other members. It was developed into a 
full fledged central bank in 1922. 


The liability of the members of the bank is limited and its 
membership consists of both co-operative societies and indi- 
viduals. The major portion of its working capital is derived 
from short-terms deposits. 


Financing of agricultural credit societies within its area of 
operation is the main function of the bank. It also carries 
on banking business. It makes adyances to persons who are 
members of the bank or allows them ‘overdrafts in their current 
accounts with the bank. By section 10-A, all creditworthy 
agriculturists who are not members of any society dispensing 
credit are admitted as nominal members of the bank until they 
are absorbed as members of societies. They are, however, 
not vested with the right to vote and only petty loans on pledge 
of gold ornaments, agricultural and industrial produce 
are granted to them., In order to enable the agricul- 
tural societies to advance loans at a reasonable rate of interest 
to their members for agricutlural purposes the rate of interest 
charged on the advances ‘made to, such societies is not to 
exceed 44 per cent. Similarly the interest rate on advances 
to nominal members is not to exceed 7 B/ig per cent per 
annum. Maximum limits of loans that can be advanced to 
members against different securities such as_ personal, first 
mortgage of immovable property, Government securities, 
debentures of local bodies, trust securities, shares and debentures 
of joint stock companies, bullion and agricultural and industrial 
produce have been laid down by the bye-laws of the bank. 


In 1909-10 the bank had begun with a total membership 
of 82 and a share capital of Rs. 5,875. Within a few years 
its activities expanded and there was increase in its membership, 
share capital, deposits. working capital etc. In 1937-38, its 
membership included 1,759 individuals and 225 banks and soci- 
eties. The paid-up share capital and working capital stood 
at Rs. 3,51,200 and Rs. 44,02,455 respectively. 

In 1950-51, however, membership stood at 2,966 individuals 
and 524 banks and societies, paid-up share capital at Rs. 
8,25,340 and working capital at Rs. 2,34,81,525. The working 
and progress of the bank after 1951-52 are indicated in the 
following table. 
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In 1958, the Bank had 15 branches serving the banking and 
credit needs of the 18 talukas of the district. They were— 


1. Bulsar City Branch 9. Dharampur Branch 
2. Bulsar Station Branch 10. Olpad Branch. 

3. Bardoli Branch. 11. Bansda Branch. 

4. Jalalpore Branch. (2. Kosamba Branch. 
§. Chikhali Branch. 13. Billimora Branch. 
6. Amalsad Branch. 14. Vyara Branch 

7. Mandvi Branch. 15. Songadh Branch. 

8. Madhi Branch. 


Recently the bank was called upon to finance two important 
projects. The first one was the formation of two co-operative 
Sugar factories and the other was the pilot scheme for paddy 
cultivation by Japanese method. Both the projects received 
substantial financial accommodation from the bank. The 
Bardoli Sugar Factory. besides being granted working finance 
of about Rs. 30 lakhs. was given an interim loan to the 
tune of Rs. 47.5 lakhs for purchase of machinery etc. It has 
been given an additional loan of Rs, 7.5 lakhs which is guaranteed 
by Government. Letters of credit have also been opened for 
the factory and other socicties on the Bank’s guarantee to facilitate 
the import of various goods and capital equipment required 
by them. On this account, bills amounting to Rs. 4,94,487 were 
required to be paid in 1957-58. The Bank granted advances to 
65 societies to the tune of Rs. 4,23,840 upto July 1958 for 
the pilot scheme of paddy cultivation by Japanese method. 
It will be seen from the Table No. 13 that there has been a consi- 
derable expansion in the Banks’ advances. Almost the entire 
expansion is accounted for by the borrowings of societies, indivi- 
duals receiving only a marginal share of it. 


As stated at the outset the cooperative movement comprises 
different types of socicties. In the foregoing pages, the role of 
cooperative societies whose primary function is to dispense 
credit has been described. Other types of societies e. g. sale 
societies, better farming societies, lift irrigation societies, purchase 
and sale societies which are agricultural societies and others 
€.g. consumers’ societies, housing societies, fisheries societies 
which are non-agricutural in charactor, help to pool the resources, 
financial as well as otherwise, of the people of the district served 
by them and channelse the funds for financing the particular 
activities with which they are primarily concerned. To that extent 
their role in financing those activities becomes important. 


The relevant statistical information pertaining to these 
societies is furnished in the following tables: 
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TABLE Ne. 14 
POSITION OF MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES (AGRICULTURAL) AS IN THE YEAR 1956-57 


Surat District 





aes as 





























Type of Society. Paid up Deposits 
[o) ° share held. 
| Societies. | Members. | capital. 
aia a Rs. | Rs. 
Marketing and Supply... se 16 6,103 | 3.23,772 | 2,91,959 
Single Commodity ; wey 23 10,982 | 3,58,317 | 18,69,982 
Co-operative Farming... “ios 30 1,968 95,236 — 
Better Farming % aie 1 34 7,850 —_ 
Lift Irrigation ws ee 32 604 72,305 _ 
| 
Dairy aS ser 4 1,773 67,843 | 2,46,733 
TABLE No, 14—(contd.) 
aes Lo Ai iy at os eaeeeeas 
Loans from 
Type of Society. Working § |———---——_~—-, _________-__ 
capital, Other 
sources 
Government | including 
Central 
Financing 
Agency. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Marketing and Supply 12,69,129 ~~ eee 
Single Commodity 29,92,440 —_ _ 
Co-operative Farming $,88,381 4,08,499 1,94,257 
Better Farming 26,332 5,570 3,061 
Lift Irrigation 5,33,429 1,28,682 
38,917 
*1,11,208 
Dairy iu ss 5,26,920 _ 54,763 








* Subsidies 
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i) 
Number | Number | Paid-up | Govern- | Working Banks, 
Type of Society. of {+} Share ment Capital. 
Societies. | Members. | Capital. Loan. 
| Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Fisheries... ens 6 1,809 38,665 — 94,976 
| Consumers ... He 27 4,990 _ — 4,93,293 
Housing... | 177 6,443 | 439.772 | 2,89,240 | 16,53,516 








The establishment of the Shri Khedut Sahakari Khand Udyog Co-operative Sugar 
Mandali Ltd. at Baben in Bardoli taluka in 1955 marksan Societies 
important development in the progess of co-operative movement 
in the district in as much as it provides an example of the possible 
extent of the scale on which the, co-operative experiment could 
be undertaken and worked out successfully. This development 
is significant also from the view-point of the active support of 
the Government accorded to this society. The society which was 
registered in February, 1955 with an authorised capital of Rs. 50 
lakhs, had Rs. 30,26,000 as paid-up capital which included 
Rs. 10 lakhs as the contribution. of the Government. The society 
has taken loans to the tune of Rs. 56,66,064.81, of which 
Rs.-32,88,000 were supplied by the Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India and the remaining Rs. 23,78,064.81 were granted by 
. the Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd. In 1957, it had 1481 
members, of whom 1431 were Producer-members. 


Another sugar society is the Khedut Sahakari Udyog Mandli 
Ltd., Gandevi, registered on 30th July, 1956. It has collected 
a share capital of Rs. 10,07,375 and goverment contribution 
to the share capital is Rs. 8 lakhs. 


Besides various credit agencies whose nature, functions and Agencies for 
operations have been described at some length in the foregoing mobilisation. 
sections, there are certain other agencies which are engaged in of savings. 
tapping the savings of the people. Such agencies include insu- 
france companies and societies and the recently constituted Life 
Insurance Corporation of India, branch-offices of Joint Stock 
Banks, Post Office Savings Banks and other agencies conduct- 
ing the savings campaign and collection drive etc. 


The Post Office Savings Banks constitute by far the most Pest-Office 
important source for small savings, which is being extensively Saviass Banks 
used for mobilising the savings of people of small means. They 
are particularly suited for collection of savings in rural areas 
where there are no banking facilities available. Moreover, as 
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an agency of the Government, they enjoy confidence of the people. 
They provide a large network of offices spread out widely in the 
country and are also capable of being developed without consi- 
derable expense. Savings Bank activity constitutes one of the 
many functions of the post-offices and can therefore be carried 
on economically which is rather not possible in case of other 
banking institutions. 


Surat district possesses an extensive net-work of post-offices 
spread over the entire district. In 1957, there were 192 offices 
of all types doing savings bank work in the district. These 
included a head post office at Surat, 69 Sub-Offices and 122 
branch offices. 


The following table sets out the changes in the total number 
of accounts excluding those closed and trasferred, in the savings 
banks and the total amounts invested as well as withdrawn as 
at the end of cach financial year since 1950-51. 


TABLE No: 16 


Post Orrice SavinGs -BANKs Accounts, Surat District. 














Total No. of ||| Total amount Total amount 

Year accounts) | invested withdrawn { 
Sa, As. Ps. | Rs. As, Ps. 

1950-51 om 54,286 | 1,12,54,493- 2- 4 N.A. 
1951-52, 56,782 ©} -4,23,92.785- 3- 6 N.A. 
1952-53 Se 56.685 | 1,12,18,081- 0- 4 | N.A. 
1953-54 wee 64,143 | 1,19,75,166-14- 9 N.A. 
1954-55 ae 51,223 ' 4,37,51,298- 3- 6 1,18,44,162- 7- 3 
1955-56 aia 52,167 1,49,21,468- 9- 0 1,21,63.253- 9-11 
1956-57 ae 62,164 1,84,36,361- 4-11 1,61,90,305- 8- 9 








Looking to the total number of accounts in the Post-Office 
Savings Banks, it appears that numerous persons are availing 
themselves of this facility. Taking one account to represent 
family of five persons in general, 62,164 accounts in 1957 mean 
that more than 3,00,000 persons i.e., nearly 1/6th of the total 
population of the district took advantage of this banking facti- 
lity provided by the post offices. Total investments were sub- 
stantial but were counter balanced by large withdrawals reflect- 
ing the prevalence of general poverty in the population and 
persistent pressure on the already low level of savings. Possibly 
part of the withdrawals are due to increased use of Post-Office 
Savings Banks accounts in a way similar to that of the current 
accounts in the Joint Stock banks. However, it is envisaged 
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that with the rising tempo of economic development and in- 
creasing incomes under the impact of growing investment 
outlays, the savings banks will be called upon to play a greater 
and more effective role in mobilising the enlarged savings poten- 
tial of the people. 


Apart from the agency of post-office savings banks which 
tap small savings to a considerable extent, there are other 
schemes sponsored by Government for tapping the savings 
potential of all strata of population by offering different sets 
of terms and facilities to suit their needs. These include the 
National Savings Certificates, National Plan Savings Certifi- 
cates, Treasury Savings Deposits Certificates, 15-Years Annuity 
Certificates etc. 


Small savings drive has assumed new importance in view 
of the fact that small savings have been assigned a dynamic 
role as an important source of finance required for the imple- 
mentation of our Five Year Plans. These schemes not only 
give an opportunity to the-common man to be associated with 
the planned development of the country, but affords good 
scope for saving on a small scale. 


The small savings experiment was launched during the period 
of world-war II firstly to prevent adverse effects of inflation 
by withdrawing from the people a part of their increased 
purchasing power and secondly as~.an additional source of 
war-finance. However, Government saw in it great potentia- 
lities of being developed into a substantial source of financing 
the Plans. Government have therefore launched a campaign 
to popularise various small saving schemes as a mass movement 
and thereby promote the habit of thrift among the people. 


Historically speaking, however, the commencement of these 
schemes dates as far back as world war I. During that war 
the then Government initiated the National Savings Scheme 
through the issue of Postal Cash Certificates. These certi- 
ficates had a maturity period of five years and were sold at a 
discount and repaid after the completion of maturity at par 
i.e. Rs. 10,50, or 100 as the case may be. 


This scheme continued for some years even after the first 
world war was over. Subsequently during world war II, 
Government started the scheme of Post-Office National Savings 
Certificates in 1943. With the introduction of 12 Year National 
Plan Savings Certificates with effect from June 1957, the sale 
and issue of these certificates were discontinued. The new 
series of 12 Year National Plan Savings Certificates fetched 
simple interest at the rate of 41/6 per cent on maturity i.e. 
Rs. 100 become Rs. 150 at the end of 12 years. These were 
eneashable even before maturity except for an initial period 
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of 18 months during which these were not encashable. There 
was a schedule of a graded scale of interest charges payable 
for encashment éffected prior to full maturity period, accord- 
ing to which, the longer the period for which the certificates 
are held, the higher is the rate of interest earned on them. The 
interest thus earned on the certificates was free of income-tax. 
Thereafter, Government also introduced five and seven years 
series which were encashable though at lower rates of interest 
whenever the purchaser was in need of money. They fetched 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent and 3 4/7 per cent  respec- 
tively at full maturity. 


The following statement shows the amounts of savings in- 
vested in the certificates of varying maturity and the corres- 
ponding amount withdrawn during the last four years in the 
district. 




















TABLE No. 17 
Investments (Rs.) | Withdrawals (Rs.) 
Year a ae ale — 
1 5 years 7 years I2 years | 5 years 7 years 12 years 
i 1953-54 ... TANS 21,180! 82,86,940! 1,20,184 | 21,641) 17,77,944 
1954-55 .., ox 19,660! 72,14,595| — 1,03,305 §,332) 22,27,003 
' | | 
1955-56 ...: oF 23,830) 65,15,1 15: 66,255 | 42,466: 20,47,962' 
1956-57...’ iu 3.390) 74,98,175| 15,891 53,974) 36,74,116 
| q } 














{t is clear from table that the 12-Year Certificates were the 
most popular and the amounts invested in them were by far the 
largest. 


As said earlier, a new series of 12-Year National Plan Saving 
Certificates was introduced from June 1, 1957 replacing all the 
earlier series including the National Savings Certificates of varying 
maturity periods and the 10-Year National Plan Certificates. 


The introduction of the new series marked the beginning of a 
new phase in the intensification of the drive for mopping up 
increased savings resulting from rising incomes generated by the 
impact of huge investment expenditure that is being incurred under 
the Five Year Plans. 


The new certificates carry a higher rate of interest yielding on 
maturity a return of 5.4 per cent per annum simple interest and 
4,25 percent per annum compound interest.free of income-tax. 
An investment of Rs. 100/- in the new certificates will accumulate 
to Rs. 165/- after 12 years as compared to Rs. 150/- on the former 
12-¥ear National Savings Certificates. The surrender value of 
the certificates, if encashed prematurely, will be Rs. 115.at the end 
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of five years, Rs. 127 at the end of seven years and Rs. 148 at CHAPTER 7. 
the end of 10 years. The new certificates will be encashable at Finance. 
any time after the completion of one year from the date of 

issue. The former 12-Year National Saving Certificates had  Smaty Savings 
a non-encashability period of 18 months. The Government of SCHEMES 
India has permitted pledging of these certificates with the scheduled 

banks and co-operative societies and banks in order to enable 

the small savers to get temporary accommodation in case of need 

without encashing their certificates prematurely. The certificates 

are sold at all post-offices conducting savings bank business in 
denominations ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 5000. 


This is yet another scheme for attracting small savings from The 10 Year 
Treasury Savings 


the public. It was started in 1951. Deposits Scheme. 


These are available at the Reserve Bank of India, branches 
of the State Bank of India doing treasury work and treasuries 
and sub-treasuries. The deposits are repayable at par on tho 
expiry of ten calender years from the date of deposit and till June 
1957 the rate of interest allowed.on them was 3} per cent per 
annum, The same was raised to 4 per cent from the said date. 
Interest is paid annually on the completion of each period of 
twelve calender months from the date of deposit. 


The certificates can be pledged with the scheduled banks and 
co-operative societies and banks to secure advances against them 
thus enabling the small savers to tide over temporary difficulty 
without encashing them prematurely. 


The following statement shows the amount invested in and 
withdrawn before maturity from this type of deposit scheme. 











TABLE No. 18 
Year | Amount invested | Amount withdrawn 
before maturity 
~ Rs. Rs. 
1952-53 es wee 1,48,900 20,000 
1953-54 das see 1,66,300 9,900 
1954-55 ae aa 3,18,600 77,000 
1955-56 wes 235 1,66,800 23,500 
1956-57 ies se 1,62,700 25,500 


(up to November 1956) 





Investment in this scheme serves two purposes. It provides 15 Year ged 
a safe, secure and a profitable avenue for a lump sum investment of ificates 
accumulated savings of a person and also ensures a regular monthly 
7201—65 
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income to him and his dependants in the from of fixed monthly 
instalments for a period of 15 years from the date of issue of the 
certificates. The amount invested in these certificates is returned 
together with a compound interest of 34 per cent per annum 
in the form of monthly instalments lasting for 15 years. The 
issue of certificates under the first series was discontinued from 
the close of business on December 30, 1957 and a new series of 
15 Years Annuity Certificates was introduced from January, 
1958 as part of the Government policy of popularising the small 
savings scheme by offering more liberal and advantageous terms 
and facilities to the prospective investors. 


An amount of Rs. 21,000 was invested in these certificates 
till the beginning of 1957. 


With the nationalisation of life insurance business, the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India has become the foremost and the 
largest single agency doing life insurance business in India. The 
Corporation was constituted by passing the Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration Act of 1956 and was officially established on Ist September 
1956 by the Government of India.From this date, all Indian 
insurers and provident, societies and all.foreign insurers ceased 
to carry on life insurance business anywhere in India. (The exis- 
ting life insurance business of foreign insurers has been vested in 
the Corporation). However, general insurance which includes 
fire, marine, accident and other insurance business is kept open 
to private enterprise. Most of the former insurance companies 
and societies which used to transact all insurance business in- 
cluding life, have now switched over entirely to general insurance 
business only. Many of these companies which had life insu- 
rance business as the main business have ceased to exist conse- 
quent upon the nationalisation of life insurance business. 


Under the new organisational and administrative set up of 
the Life Insurance Corporation, Surat District is placed under 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Surat Division of the Western 
Zone together with Broach and Baroda districts. There were 
three branch offices of the Corporation in Surat Division, of 
which two were located in Surat District itself viz., one each at 
Surat and Navsari. The number of agents canvassing insurance 
business in the district which was 1856 on 3lst December 1956 
rose to 2,190 by August 1957. Total business proposed and 
completed from Ist September 1956 to 31st August 1957 amounted 
to Rs. 2,54,73,250 and Rs. 2,05,88,250 respectively. 


Before the setting up of the Life Insurance Corporation, there 
was one life insurance society viz. The Gujarat Parsi Co- 
operative Insurance Society Ltd., working in the district. It 
was registered in 1891. There were in all 287 policies issued 
by the society in force as on December 31, 1955 and the net 
total business of the sum insured including the bonuses aggregated 
to Rs. 2,82,000 on the same date. 
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The Directorate of Small Savings set up by the Government of 
Bombay to intensify the small savings collection drive fixed up 
district-wise annual targets of small savings collections for each 
of the districts of the State on the basis of (1) actual net 
collections during 1955-56, (2) quantum of urban population and 
(3) conditions of agricultural prosperity. The net collections 
target fixed for Surat district was Rs. 1,25,00,000. The figures 
of actual gross and net collections in small savings in the district 
for the period from April 1957 to February 1958 were 
Rs. 2,94,53,000 and Rs. 69,97,000 respectviely. 


There were nineteen offices of joint-stock banks in Surat 
district in the year 1958. Of these, only one bank, namely, 
the Surat Banking Corporation Ltd., had its registered office 
in the district while all others were branch-offices of the banks 
which had their registered offices outside the district. The names 
of the banks, their location and their year of establishment are 
given below. 





Name. Place of Year of 

Location. _ Establish- 
ment, 

1. The Bank of Baroda Lid., Surat 1912 
2. The Bank of Baroda Lid., Navsari 1911 
3. The Bank of Baroda Ltd), Navsari Station 1950 
4. The Bank of Baroda Ltd., Vyara 1938 
5. The Bank of Baroda Ltd., Bilimora 1938 
6. The Bank of India Ltd., Surat 1931 
7. The Central Bank of India Ltd., Surat 1931 


8. The Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Company Ltd., Bardoli 1948 


9, The Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Company Ltd., Bulsar 1945 


10. The Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Company Ltd., Navsari 1945 


ee 
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Year of 
Name. Place of Establish- 
Location. ment, 
ll. The Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Company Ltd., Surat 1944 
12. The Punjab National Bank Ltd., Surat 1944 
13. The State Bank of India Ltd., Surat 1955 
14. The State Bank of India Ltd., Navsari 1955 
15. The State Bank of India Ltd., Bulsar 1957 
16. The Union Bank of India Ltd., Surat 1949 
17, The United Commercial 
Bank Ltd., Surat 1944 
18. The United Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Navsari 1948 
19. The Surat Banking Corporation Surat 1934 


Ltd., 





Trends in the banking operations in the district :— 


The total deposits held by the commercial banks in the district 
in the year 1956 amounted to Rs, 11,27,43,496 of which 
Rs. 4,57,72,731 represented fixed deposits. The preponderance 
of fixed deposits, which account for 40 per cent of the total 
deposits, reflect to a certain extent a lack of enterprise on the 
part of the depositors in so far as the money instead of being 
utilised for financing some kind of economic activities is shut-up 
in these deposits, which are generally of a long-term nature, 
earning higher rate of interest. The total deposits held by the 
banks disclose an upward trend in the recent years. This is 
an indication both of the greater savings potential of the people 
and the growing banking habit among them. Figures of 
various types of deposits in detail are given in table 
No. 19. 


The position as regards their advances shows that there has 
been considerable expansion in their loan operations. In the 
year 1952, the total advances of these banks were estimated to 
be around Rs. one crore. The same rose to Rs. 1,97,61,510 
in the year 1956 representing a phenomenal rise of nearly 100 
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per cent over a period of four years. This isa clear indication of 
the increasing role played by the joint stock banks in financing 
various economic activities in the district. It can further be 
noted (vide table No. 20) that as much as Rs. 1,09,22,863 or 
55 per cent of the total advances had gone to the industrial sector 
of the economy. The industrial development of the district has 
been greatly facilitated by the credit made available to the industrial 
concerns by the commercial banks. Agricultural sector continues 
to be neglected by the banks. A meagre sum of Rs. 76,000 was 
advanced for agricultural purposes. It has been a traditional 
practice with the banks not to finance agricultural operations and 
accept agricultural land as security. Co-operative societies and 
money lenders are the two agencies which cater to the credit 
requirements of the rural population. 


An examination of table No. 21 will show that 91.8 per cent 
of the advances were secured. Nearly 40 per cent of the total 
advances were given against the security of non-agricultural 
commodities and nearly 25 per cent against the security of shares 
and debentures of joint stock companies. It was remarkable 
that no advances were made against-the security of agricutlrual 
land, the advances made against other forms of real estate were 
negligible. 
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TABLE No, 20 


ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES OF SCHEDULED AND NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE 














Year ended 1956. 

Number of | Amount. Percentage to 
Accounts. Rs. total advances. 

I. Industry ... 265 | 1,09,22,863 55,3 

Il. Commerce 489 58,08,959 29.0 

WI. Agriculture... 5 76,000 0.4 

IV. Personal and Pro- 749 29,50,688 14,9 

fessional. 
V. All others ae 14 3,000 = 
Total ..| 1,522 19,76,510 | 1000 | 
TABLE No.) 21 


ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES OF SCHEDULED-AND NON-SCHEDULED BANKs ACCORDING 
































TO SECURITY 
Year ended 1956 
Number of Amount. Percentage 
Accounts. to total 
advances, 
I. Secured Advances— cS Rs. 
(1) Govt. & Trustee securities 45 5,00,200 2.5 
%) SeuneStock cores ce 526 48,14,700 24.4 
(3) Gold and Silver Bullion, Gold 416 3,23,952 1.6 
and Silver ornaments, 
(4) Merchandise :-- 
(a) Agricultural Commodities. 14 7,80,165 3.9 
(6) Non-agricultural Com- 186 78,78,594 39,9 
modities. 
(5) Real Estate :-- 
(a) Agricultural Land _— —_ = 
(6) Other properties 20 1,90,000 0.9 
(6) Fixed Deposits 27 1,11,906 0.6 
(7) Other secured advances 136 35,62,378 18.0 
Total ... ...[ 1,370 | 1,81,61,895 | 918 | 
Ii. Unsecured Advances 152 15,99,615 8,2 
Total of land... 1,522 | 197,61,510 | 


100.0 
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Financial assistance is given to agriculturists by the State CHAPTER 7. 
in the form of tagai loans. The legal framework is provided by Finance: 
two well-known legislative measures. The Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, F ager ee 
under which these loans are granted. The former is broadly — Acricutturs 
concerned with long-term finance and the latter with short-time |= AND INpustRY 
accommodation. It is these parent Acts or their derivatives 
and variants, together with the rules under each of the Acts, Financial  Assis- 
which determine and indicate the extent and nature of the credit Plea 10 
dealings of the State Government with the Agriculturists. i ealces al 


Under the Land Improvement Loans Act, long-term loans 
are advances to cultivators for permanent improvements to land 
which add to its letting value, such as the construction of wells, 
the preparation of lands for irrigation, protection of lands from 
flood or erosion, etc. 


The Collector, Prant Officerj;and Mamlatdar or Mahalkari 
are the authorities specified’ in the Bombay Land Improvement 
Loans Rules, 1916, who may grant loans and exercise functions 
of a Collector under the Act. The extent to which these autho- 
Tities can grant loans under the Act is specified as follows : 








Authority Miximum 
Amount perloan (Rs.) 
1. Collector eos pee je = see 7,500 
2. Prant Officer... Pd A 2,500 
3. Mamlatdars (specially selected by Ccllectors), 2,500 
4. Mamlatdars or Mahalkaris— ... wea ies : 1,000 





The provisions as to the securities to be taken against these 
loans are laid down by sections 8 to 10 of the Rules. The grantor, 
whoever he may be, has to satisfy himself as to the sufficiency of 
the security with a margin of safety. When the value of the 
applicant’s interest in the land to be improved clearly covers 
the amount of the loan with interest and the cost (if any) likely 
to be incurred in making the same, no collateral security is required. 
Moveable property is rarely accepted as security. Personal 
security may be accepted. even that of one person, provided 
that his solvency is certain. When the amount of a loan is large 
the security of immovable property is almost invariably demanded. 
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Under the Agriculturists Loans Act short-term and medium 
term loans are granted for current agricultural needs such as 
purchase of seed, grain, cattle, and agricultural stock and imple- 
ments, for rebuilding houses destroyed by fire, flood etc. and 
for the relief of distress in areas affected by famine. 


Loans are granted under this Act by the following authorities 
to the extent specified in the following table :— 


and 


Authority Maximum | 
Amount per loan (Rs.) | 
. | 

{ 

| 





1, Collector. 
2. Prant Officer 


ene |. 
Sila degen? ops 2,500 


1,000 
3. Mamlatdar (specially selected by the Collector); 





4. Mamlatdar or Mahalkari wee jaa vides 





Higher loans (i.e. cases involving amounts exceeding 
have to be referred to Government for approval. 

Movable property is rarely accepled as security. Personal 
security may be accepted, even that.of one person, provided that 
his solvency is certain. . When the amount of loan is large, the 
security of immovable property is almost invariably demanded, 
The following six tables show theextent and nature of Govern- 
ment finance to agriculture. 

TABLE No. 22 

TABLE SHOWING GOVERNMENT FINANCE FOR AGRICULTURE. 






































Sie 1954-55 jo), «1955-56 1956-57 | 
Particulars. : =\=- a  — 
' Loans | ~ Loans Loans Loans Loans , Loans | 
| under founder =| under under under under | 
Land © | Agricul- Land Agricul- | Land Agricultye | 
! | Improve- | turists~~{ Fmprove- ; — turists Improve- rists | 
: ment Act, |--Loans. ; ment Act,, Loans ment Act,; Loans. 
| 1883 Act, 18841) 1883"! Act, 1884} 1883 | Act, 1884 | 
I 2 | gare ae cl 5 6 | Eos 
os \= et _— ae ee 
: Rs, | Rs. | Rs. Rs. : Rs. Ras, : 
1. Applications pending i ! t 
at the beginning of | | : i 
of the year so | OL: 107 75 | 50 61 | 28 | 
2. Amount involved in ! 
{ (1) above ; 2,08,000 89,000 | 90,000 = 39,000 | 1,09,225 58,975 . 
3. Number of applica- | : \ } 
tions received during | ' i H 
the year sh 237 | 483 | 187 291 172 | 237 | 
| 
4. Total amount appli- : | | 
ed for by these; ; 
applications . 3,855,500 | 3,38,100 | 3,74,500 | 2,03,700 3,41,800 1,68,650 . 
1 ’ ' | ' 
5. No. of applications t | ' 
sanctioned a 58 83. 37 76 58 82 | 
6. Total amount asked { 
for in (5) above... | 75,400 58,100 | 1,64,500 93,200 103,500 | 83,950 | 
1 7. Total amount actual- i i ; 
ly sanctioned 1,00,803 | 105,723 | 83,980 | 86,040 | 56,877) 67,105 
| 8. Total amount actual. ; | | f | ; 
ly disbursed durin : i L 
| the year ae 1,00,803 : 1,05,723 | 83,980 | 86,040 56,877 | 67,105 ° 
: i ! | } q 
| 9. Total loans repaid } | ; : 
H during the year — 7.850 ; 2.500 5,885 — 8.910 | 








Note.—-The amounts under the heads Financial assistance under Grow More Food Campaign, 
Any other loans (for Project Area), and Financial assistance by other Government 
departments, for the year 1954-55, 1955-56 and [956-57 were Nil. 
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TABLE No. 23 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE FOR AGRICULTURE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE. 



































\ 
1 | 1954-35 | 1955-56 1956-57 
| Particulars = — a << arn ere — 
i Loans Loans Laons Loans Loans Loans 
H , under ° under under | under | under under 
| Land |: Agricul- Land Agricul- | Land Agricul 
| Improve- | turists Improve- | turists | Improve- turists {| 
} ment Loans | meat Loans { ment Loans | 
> Loans! Act, | Loans Act, Loans Act, 
i Act, 1883; 1884 | Act, 1883 1884 | Act, 1883 1884, 
1 EATS Os epee My oA 5 6 7 
; { { | i 1 
) : ! Rs, : Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. | 
' 4." For Current farm ex- ' ‘ | . : | 
penditure sel : ' 
{a) Seed x —_ 26,300 | _ 9,040 — 11,550 
(b) Fodder <8 -— 11,180 | _ _ —_ 1,750 
{c) Manure : a 22.550 | — 24,500 | oa 27,565 
{d) Farm imple- i : ! 
ments oi — 28,586 | —_ 31,255 —_— 21,500 
| 1 
2. Purchase of draught = | i : 
animals ae _ 17,107; _ 11,245 _ 4,740 
{ 
3. Well digging and : ; | 
othee icrigation : i . as f 
Projects Ar | 29,500 =~ 21,900 -- 8,500 _- 
i 
4. Land Improvement .. 71,303 2 62,080 — 48,3775 ~ 
{ " 4 ! 
5. Consumption al a?) — =, il = _ 
Grand Total | 1,00,803)/" 1,05,723, |)" 83,980 86,040 | 56,877 67,105 
Mi - ! ' i 














Note.—The amounts under the heads Financial assistance under Grow More Food campaign 
Any other loans (for Project Arca), and Financial assistance by other Governmen 
departments, for the years 1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 were Nil. 
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. TABLE No. 26 
Finance. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT SHOWING DURATION OF LOANS 


ASSISTANCE 10 
AGRICULTURE AND 



































INDUSTRY. 1954-55 | 1955-56 1956-57 
Duration of Loan ee ——— i _ pie eae AS ees 
| Number ! Amvunt Number | Amount | Plucaber Amount 
{ oO ‘ o ol 
| applica ' applica- | | applica- 
tions uons | tions 
! 1 2 3 | 4 5 i 6 7 
' : Rs. Rs. “I Rs 
| ; i : H 
1, Less than 3months ...; ~— -- ~ _ = -- 
: ; 
; 2. 3-6 months itt ae —- _ — _ —_ 
: 3. 69 months se aay — | = 23. a i = 
\ i j { 
4, 9-12 months 4 21 | 4,150 | 21 8,555 | — _ 
1 
5. 1-2 years veel 7 | 5,600 | 8 13,550 | 27 7,650 
i 
6. 2-3 years | 23, 29,600 | 7 1 15,500 19 | 41,700 | 
' H 
7, 4-4 years sey 27 58,050 | 29 31,550 5 35 12,582 
8. 4-5 years se 23 | 22,540 | 68 | 80,865 29 | 23,550 
) ! 
9. 5 years and above ..! 40°) (86,586 \ _— -- 40 68,500 
10. Those who have not ! } 
stated the duration ... _ aM — — ! = rae 
oe \ 
Hy 1 
i 





Tol —...| 41) 2,06,526 |) 133 1,70,020 | 140 | 1,23,982 
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Some significant features regarding the granting of tagai 
loans in the district are revealed by the foregoing tables. In 
the first place, the amount of tagai loans disbursed in 1954-55, 
1955-56 and 1956-57 was much smaller than what was asked for 
by the cultivators. For example, in 1954-55, out of the total 
of Rs. 9,90,600 loans asked for, only Rs. 2,06,526 or 20.8 per cent 
were sanctioned and disbursed. Similarly, the percentage of 
loans actually granted in relation to the total loans asked for was 
24.1 and 18.3 per cent respectively for the two succeeding years 
viz, 1955-56 and 1956-57. This reflects in some degree, the in- 
adequacy of financial assistance obtained by the cultivators 
from the State, although it may be that the culti- 
vators were not always moderate in putting down _ their 
requirements.* In the year 1957-58, tagai advances totalling 
Rs. 5,27,856 were given in the district of which Rs. 3,96,024 
were given under the Land Improvement Act and Rs, 1,31,832 
under the Agriculturist’s Loans Act. The recoveries effected 
during this year amounted to Rs. 2,46,295 which comes to about 
32% of the total dues. From a consideration of tables No. 24 and 
No, 25 it appears that there .was-not much delay in the disposal 
of a majority of loan applications since, almost all the applications 
were disposed of within a span of 8 months. In view of the 
neccessity of careful scrutiny of applications for ragai loans and 
procedural requirements which they entail, it is stated that such 
a time-lag may not be considered to be unreasonable. However 
it is likly that in some of those cases where loans were sought to 
meet current farm needs the time-lag involved might have been 
long enough to have cause hardship to the borrowers concerned. 








*Looking to the number of applicants:it would be observed that only a small 
number of the cultivators in the district apply for ragavi loans. They seem to 
prefer approaching moneylenders even though by doing so they have to pay higher 
rates of interest. 


It would be observed that only a small fraction of the total number of cultiva- 
tors apply for fagavi loans and the amounts of loan actually sanctioned are much 
less than the amounts asked for. The Tagai method of giving financial accommo- 
dation to agriculturists cannot in fact, be said to be playing much of an effective 
role in the rural economy of the district, 


*Another significant feature of the ‘agai loans granted was that the bulk of 
them represented long-term Joans having duration of 4 years or more, while 
short-term loans running over a period of 9-12 months constituted a very negli- 
gible portion of the whole. The percentage of long-term loans in relation to the 
total loans granted for the years 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 was respectively 
52.8, 47.5 and 74.3. 


The two major grounds of rejection of applications for loans were lack of secu- 
rity or adequate security which the borrower could offer and the non-approval 
by the sanctioning authority of the purpose for which the Joan was sought. Old 
dues to Government was another important reason for rejection. Whatever it 
may be the total number of applications rejected on all grounds formed a large 
portion of the total applications for loans. 


Inadequacy of the total amount available for distribution as ragai and a proper 
reconciliation between the reqiurements of the agriculturist and his creditworthi- 
ness are problems which inevitably confront the administrator. 


Since the enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939 
as amended in 1945, ragai loans are granted to agricultual debtors for crop finance 
both in cash and in kind through grain banks, co-operative societies or the 
Revenue Department. To the poorer cultivators, who have no land or who own 
insufficient land, the loans are granted for their maintenance as well as for the 


purchase of seed. 
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The characteristic feature of the loans advanced under this 
Act is that in almost all cases the security taken is immovable 
property i. e. agricultural lands. In the case of tagai loans to 
weavers, residential houses are accepted as security where the 
borrowers are not in a position to offer security of land. 


This is given under the Bombay State-Aid to Small Scale and 
Cottage Industries Rules, 1935-as amended upto 20th January 
1956. Loans are granted for the following purposes : 


(1) construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, 
tanks and other works necessary for industrial operations and 
for purchase of land for the purposes ; 


(2) purchase and erection of machinery, plant and 
appliances ; 


(3) purchase of raw materials; 
(4) working capital. 


Since 1948, when a progressive industrial policy was outlined, 
Governmeut have been taking a very keen interest in the develop- 
ment of cottage and small-scale industries as one of the effective 
antidotes to the problem of unemployment. The decision of 
Government to develop these industries on a co-operative basis 
has been endorsed by the Planning Commission which has sug- 
gested that well-marked fields which are not encroached upon 
by large scale industries, should be reserved for cottage and small, 
scale industries. The Commission has emphasised that a major 
portion of rural economic activity should come under the co- 
operative sphere. The amendment to the State-aid to Industries 
Rules of 1935 was effected in 1955 and 1956 with a view to bring- 
ing the rules in line with the liberalised policy adopted by the 
Government of India to give fillip to the development of cottage 
and small-scale industries. The Central Government have placed 
Rs. 10 lakhs at the disposal of the State Government for grant 
of aid to cottage and small-scale industries on a slightly more 
liberal basis. 


Under the amended “State-aid to Industries Rules” loans 
upto Rs. 75,000 in each case and in exceptional cases upto Rs. 
1,00,000 are granted by the Department of Industries. The rate 
of interest on loans not exceeding Rs. 50,000 is brought down 
from 5 per cent to 3 per cent per annum. The rate charged 
on loans exceeding this amount is 5 per cent. Subject to the 
above limitation on the amount of loan, the loans are advanced 
to the extent of 75 per cent of the value of the security offered. 
In addition to the hitherto accepted securities of immovable 
property loans can also be given against the security of the 
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value of raw materials, goods in process and stock in trade. Loans 
can also be given against personal security of persons other 
than borrowcrs. 


In 1956-57, loans amounting to Rs. 80,000 were granted under 
the state Aid to Small Scalc and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935 
to two industrial concerns in Surat district. One of these con- 
cerns engaged in the genoration and supply of electrical power 
was granted a loan of Rs. 50,000 for purchase of appliances. 
The other concern which was engaged in the manufaeturo of 
stainless steel artieles reccived a loan of Rs. 30,000. of this 
Rs. 10,000 were given for purchase of machinery and Rs. 20,000 
for working capital. The rate of interest charged for the loans in 
both cases was 3 per cent per aunum. These loans arc to be re- 
paid in tcn years by annual instalments. No loans, however, were 
disbursed to any party in the district during the preceding two 
pears viz., 1954-55 and 1955-56. 


Financial assistance to cottage and village industries 
granted under the following four,schemes adminstcred by the 
Co-operative Department” i 


(1) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bonafide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital. 


This scheme has been in operation since 1941 in onc form or 
another. Under the latest. version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs. 2,000 (Rs. 1,000 for tools and Rs. 1,000 for 
working capital) can be granted to each artisan. In the case of 
a trained artisan, 25 per cent of the amount sanctioned for 
tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy. The remaining 
amount for tools and equipment and that for working capital 
is to be treated as loan bearing interest at 44 per cent and re- 
payable in five years in equal monthly instalments The se- 
curities to be furnished may be either one or two personal 
sureties or the mortgage of immovable property. 


Co-operative Societies having at leart one-third of their mem- 
bers as bonafide craftsmen or persons following cottage industries 
can be granted financial assistance upto Rs. 5,000 for the purchase 
of tools and equipment. Of this amount, upto 50 per cent can 
be treated as subsidy. The remaining portion of the assistant 
is to carry interest at the rate of 44 per cent. As regards loans 
for working capital, the Joint Registrar has been empowered to 
give a marginal Covernment guarantee of 30 per cent for a 
credit upto Rs, 15,000 to be raised by each society from the 
central financing agencies. 


(2) Scheme for grant of loans aud subsidies to backward 
class artisans for purchase of tools, appliances, etc. 
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This scheme was originally sanctioned in September, 1943 as 
a result of the recommendations of an adhoc committee appoin- 
ted to consider ways and means for the improvement of back- 
ward classes. The distinctive features of this scheme and the 
assistance granted thereunder are indicated below:— 


(i) Financial assistance upto Rs. 2,000 in each case can 
be granted to backward class artisans for the purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital on terms and conditions 
similar to those obtaining in respect of loans and subsidies to 
bonafide craftsmen. The only modifications are firstly that if 
the backward class artisan has received training at one of the 
peripatetic schools of this Department or in a_ technical institu- 
tion recognised by Government, the entire amount of financial 
assistance is free of interest and secondly, in the case of artisans 
who have not received such training, 50 per cent of the amount is 
free of interest and the remaining SO per cent will carry interest 
at the rate of 44 per cent. 


(ii) Industrial co-operative societies of backward class 
artisans are also eligible for the grant of loans and subsidies as 
in the case of other industrial co-operative societies. Exemption 
from interest in the case of a Co-operative Society is only given 
when at least 50 per cent of its members have received training 
in the peripatetic schools maintained by this Department or in 
technical institutions recognised by Government. If 75 per 
cent of the members of the Co-operative Society are untrained 
backward class artisans, 50 per cent of the grant sanctioned 
for working capital would bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum and the remaining portion of the loan can be granted 
free of interest. 


(2) Scheme for grant of assistance to educated unemployed 
to start or develop cottage industries :-— 


The scheme was first started in 1942. Under this scheme 
financial} assistance in the form of subsidy and loan can be granted 
to educated persons who have studied upto S.S.C. Examinatin or 
passed the Regional Language Final Examination and who are 
unemployed as well as to educated persons who are already engag- 
ed in some business, industry or trade. Assistance is offered to 
enable such persons to set up some cottage industries, business 
or trade or to expand their activities. Financial assistance 
upto Rs. 3,000 can be sactioned in each case. 


A sum upto 25 per cent of the total financial assistance can 
be treated as subsidy in deserving cases only and the remaining 
amount is treated asa loan carrying interest at44 percent. The 
loan is repayable in 5 years in equal monthly instalments. Secu- 
rity in the form of one or two personal sureties or the mortgage 
of immovable property is insisted upon. 
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(4) Scheme for Grant of Haskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan- 
cum-subsidy basis. 


The scheme is meant to induce felis to use improved types of 
ghanis in preference to the old, less productive ghanis. 


The nutan ghanis are supplied to telis and their co-operative 
societies on loan-cum-subsidy basis and the element of subsidy 
is not more than 4} of the total cost or Rs. 75, whichever is 
less. 


No loan and subsidy was sanctioned to any individual artisan 
or Teli Co-operative societies in Surat district under the scheme 
for grant of Haskell or nutan ghanis on loan-cum-subsidy basis. 
However, the financial assistance rendered by the State under 
the first three schemes described above is shown in table 
No. 28. Financial assistance is given also to handloom 
industry under various schemes sponsored by the State. 
Handloom industry has been receiving special attention 
from Government owing to its importance as a cottage industry 
which is regarded as next only to agriculture from the point of 
view of the employment. it provides. 


The Government of India realising the acute position of the 
handloom industry and the necessity to rehabilitate it and put 
it on a sound footing constituted an All India Handloom Board 
and allotted certain quotas to each State Government out of the 
proceeds of the additional excise duty which was levied on mill 
cloth at the rate of 3 pies per yard. A number of schemes were 
submitted to the All India Handloom Board for being financed 
from the quota of the cess fund allotted to Bombay State. On 
the recommendation of the Board some of the schemes were 
approved by the Government of India and financial assistance 
was made available to the industry under these schemes, 


Thus, in Surat district, a sum of Rs. 48,000 was sanctioned 
as loan for working capital to 4 weavers’ societies in the year 
1956-57. During the same year Rs. 1,910 were sanctioned as loan 
for share capital to 3 societies and Rs. 16,700 as loan for mar- 
keting to the Surat District Industrial Co-operatives Associa- 
tion Limited. A grant of Rs. 22,000 and a loan of Rs. 10,000 
was sanctioned to the same association for starting a pattern- 
making factory in Surat. Financial assistance amounting to 
Rs. 6,917 was also given to some weavers’ societies under other 
development schemes. 


Apart from the financial assistance provided directly by Go- 
vernment through its various departments, it also gives medium 
and long-term financial assistance, though indirectly, to small 
scale amd medium-sized industries through the Gujarat State 
Financial Corporation which is a statutory body having its capital 
mainly contributed by the State Government. 
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Private and Public Limited Companies.—There were 46 Pri- 
vate Limited Companies in the district in the year 1956, A classi- 
fication of these companies according to the nature of business 
transacted by them shows that as many as 25 companics were 
in the manufacturing group, 18 were trading concerns and 3 were 
in the transport group. The distribution of the companies in 
the manufacturing group was as follows.— 





¥ Manufacturing No. of companies Paid up capital 
Rs. 

1. Textiles 6 24,99, 500 

. Mining 2 78,000 
3. Wood cutting and Fores- 

try 1 1,00,000 

4. Ice-manufacturing 2 4,78,000 

5. Agriculture and stock 

raising 2 60,800 

6. Iron and Steel 4 4,75,000 

7. Chemicals 3 4,98,100 

8. Oil mills | 2,00,000 

9. Printing and Paper 2 2,21,000 

10. Bobbins | 35,000 

11. Motion picture 1 2,00,000 

Il Transport 3 8,49,750 

Ill Trading concerns 18 20,34,350 

Total... 46 77,29,500 





The paid-up capital of these companies amounted to 
Rs. 77,29,500. There were only two companies which had paid-up 
capital of over Rs. ten lakhs. Those that had paid-up capital 
of Rs. 5 lakhs numbered two and those that had paid-up 
capital between Rs. one lakh and five lakhs numbered 19. 


The Jargest amount of paid-up capital was in respect of manu- 
facturing companies which alone amounted to Rs. 48,45,400. 
Next in order were trading companies with Rs. 20,34,350 and 
lastly the transport companies with Rs. 8,49,750. 


Public Limited Companies incorporated in the district, other 
than Joint Stock Banks, Investment Trusts etc., numbered 21 
in the year 1956. Of these one was registered in 1899, one each 
in 1921, 1924, 1930, 1933, 1937, 1939, 1942, 1943, 1948, 1950, 
two each in 1936, 1940 and 1945 and four in 1947. The 
oldest of the comapanies viz., the Ishwar Cotton and Ginning 
and Pressing Company was registered in the year 1899. 
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The primary object with which these companies start function- 
ing is to engage themselves into some form of productive activity 
and thereby earn profit. These companies require capital for 
any or all of the purposes mentioned below :— 


(1) acquisition and maintenance of plant, equipment, 
buildings and other fixed assets ; 


(2) holding of current assets in the form of (a) inventories 
of finished and partly finished products pending sales, as well 
as raw materials and stores required for production ; (6) liquid 
assets such as cash balances and Government and industrial secu- 
rities required to pay current or future liabilities and to tide 
over lean times ; and (c) accounts receivable, comprising advance 
tax payment and credit extended to customers and others. 


The funds required may be obtained from internal or external 
sources. Internal sources are balance of profits left after 
paying all expenses, taxation, dividends and accumulated 
reserves. External sources may be classified into stock capital, 
loans and debentures and. accounts payables etc. These com- 
panies channelise the funds collected from these sources into some 
kind of productive activity such as manufacturing, trading or 
transport. 


A classification of these companies according to the nature 
of the business transacted. by them shows that 13 of the 22 
companies were in the manufacturing group. Of the remaining, 
four were trading, four in the group of finance and Investment 
and one was an agricultural trading and stock raising company. 


Thetotal amount of paid-up capital of these companies 
amounted to Rs. 66,72,345. The largest amount of the paid-up 
capital was in respect of manufacturing companies which amounted 
to Rs. 53,88,095. Next in order were the trading companies 
with Rs. 8,38,500 and lastly the miscellaneous group with 
Rs. 55,600. 


The paid-up capital of these companies under the various 
groups was as under :— 


Rs. 
(i) Manufacturing eas ist ea .. 53,88,095 
(ii) Finance me Mes ae be 3,90,150 
(iii) Trading wt te ced $4 8,38,500 
(iv) Miscellaneous ts eis a ae 55,600 
Total... »- 66,72,345 


The following table indicates the financial position during the 
year 1956 of 18 companies only, of which alone the balance sheets 
were available. (Table No. 29). 
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CHAPTER 8—TRADE 


THE Census STATISTICS OF 1951 reveal that Trade and Commerce 
provided primary source of livelihood to 1,22,456 persons or 
6.6% of the total population and secondary means of livelihood 
to 10,575 persons. Of the total of 1,22,456 persons deriving 
their primary means of livelihood from trade, 29,066 persons 
were self-supporting, 86,460 persons non-earning dependents 
and 6,930 persons earning dependents. Of the persons deriving 
their secondary means of livelihood from trade and commerce 
3,626 were self-supporting and 6,949 earning dependents. 


The following table gives the number of self-supporting per- 
sons engaged in various trades in Surat district (1951). 


TABLE No. 1 


NUMRER OF SPLF-SUPPORTING PERSONS ENGAGED IN VARIOUS TRADES IN SURAT 
DistRICT ACCORDING TO 195] CeENsus, 



































| 
Sub-Division. | Employers|Employees| Indepen- Total. 
: | dent 
| workers 
1. Retail trade otherwise unclassi- | vt 
fied. 1 1,390 1,350 | 3,384 6,124 
2. Retail trade in foodstuffs | | | 
(including beverages and) i . 
narcotics ). 52 429 2,643; = 8,037; 13,109 
3. Retail trade in fuel (including . 
Petrol). : $48. i 581; $74 1,703 
4. Retail trade in textile and | 
| leather goods. i E653 1,481 2,304 5,438 
| 5. Wholesale trade in foodstuffs. ; 56 | 33 i 216 | 305 
' bf | 1 
6. Wholesale trade in commodi- | i 
ties other than foodstuffs. 188 i 163 270=! 621 
7. Real Estate... bah Ell 1 | — —_— | l 
{ 1 
8. Insurance eal 2 | 56 19 | 77 
9. Money lending, banking and | \ i 
other financial business. 1so | 1,144 394 | 1,688 
| 6417 | 7,451 | 15,198 | 29.066 
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The table discloses three distinct characteristics of the dis- 
trict : (1) concentration of traders, in retail trade, (2) overwhel- 
ming number of retail traders in food-stuffs and textile and 
leather goods and (3) predominance of independent workers. 


Of the total number of self-supporting traders, 90.4%were 
engaged in retail trade, 3.1%%in wholesale trade, 5.8 %in finan- 
cial business and a very negligible number in insurance and 
real estate business. 52.2%of the total self-supporting traders 
were independent workers, 22.07°%were employers and 25.6% 
were employees. 


The following table gives rural and urban composition of 
the population whose primary source of livelihood is trade 
and commerce. 














TABLE No. 1 
Sub-Division Rura} Urban. Total. 
1 
Self-supporting ... 8,507 20559 29,066 
{ 
Non-Earning dependents tee ee | 23,255 63,205 86,460 
Earning dependents... Mee tr ee}: 2,089 4,841 6,930 
Fotal...| 33,851 | 88,605 | 12,2,456 











Of 29,066 self-supporting persons, 20,559 are from urban 
areas and the remaining 8,507 are from rural areas. The table 
reveals that, the major portion of the total pupulation of the 
district is living in rural areas; urban areas accounted for 
70.6% of the mercantile community (self-supporting and 
earning dependents together) as against 29.4% accounted for 
by rural areas. Of the dependents of trading community, 73.1% 
resided in urban areas and 26.9% in rural areas. 
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TABLE No, 3 
orn oye | Agricultural Non- 
Sub-Division. Class. aroluiel = Total. 
Class. eo 
Self-supporting... | 634 | 992 «|S, 626 
Earning dependents... ot aes 1,286 5,663 6.949 
Total...) 3.920 | «6,655 | _‘10,575_| 








The number of persons engaged in trade and commerce has 
shown great increase between 1872 and 1951. Surat has been 
famous for its trading and commercial activities since olden 
days. But due to the absence of a common method of presenting 
occupational data in decennial census returns and changes in 
the boundaries of the district due to the merger of the former 
Indian states in the year 1949, a comprehensive picture of changes 
in occupational pattern from decade to decade could not be atte- 
mpted. The census of 1872 gives.a total population of 6,07,087 
souls out of which 7,796 persons or-1.28°% were engaged in trade 
and commerce. The census of 195] shows 1,22,456 persons or 
6.6% of the total population engaged in trade and commerce. 


The increase in the percentage of persons depending on trade 
and commerce is quite noteworthy. _It is due partly to the mer- 
ger of Baroda State territories, increase in cultivation of cash 
crops like cotton, plantains,- mangoes and oilseeds, development 
of textile and handloom industries which produce jari, art silk 
and cotton textiles, development of oil crushing industry and 
overall improvement of transport facilities, specially railways, 
towards which the more insecure and expensive coastal trade 
was diverted with much economic gain to the trading community. 
The six ports of Surat district viz., Surat, Bilimora, Bulsar, 
Umarsadi, Navsari, Kolak and Bhagwa, which are mentioned 
in the old Gazetteer, play nowadays an insignificant and negli- 
gible role in the distribution of agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducts of Surat district. 


In medieval times, Surat was one of the principal ports of 
Gujarat, which attracted even foreigners for trading. This 
importance has declined in modern times. Still, trade is being 
carried through the four ports viz. Surat, Navsari, Bhagwa and 
Matwad in the district. The western portion of the district is 
nearer the Arabian Sea and Surat itself is situated on the river 
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Tapi; hence it is quite natural that trade through country boats 
has a place in the overall economic activities of the district. 
Nearly 1,156Sq. miles of the area are covered by forests from 
where bamboos for export and local use are obtained. 


In the two tables that follow, figures of coastal trade (exports 
and imports) for Surat and other three ports for 1952-53 
to 1955-56 are given. Chief among the commodities that are 
found in coastal trade are Mangalore tiles, bamboos, Chuna 
tiles, live stock, cement, onions, rubble stones, ghee and oil. 


TABLE No. 4 


COASTAL TRADE 


(Quantity in Bengali Mds. unless 
otherwise specified and value 




















in Rupees), 
“~~ Quantity. “Value. 
Year. Name of Port. 2 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1952-53 Surat 6,02,112 1,66,684 25,51,032 15,40,576 
1953-54 3 7,04,620 2,10,980 
3,00,000* 31,54,537 23,56,100 
| 1954-55 ” 3,05,032 91,728 16,70,886 “| 13,32,664 
1955-56 a 1,09,812@} ~4,76,820 } |- 
H 18,38,444-+-/. 2,38,875* | 28,91,310 23,49,286 
3,52,296 








* Number of bamboos. 
@Number of cocoanuts. 
+Number of tiles. 








1. The statistical and other information given in the following 
pages pertains mostly to the period 1952-53 to 1955-56. 
Information for later years is given in the Supplement at the 
end of the volume. 
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TABLE No. 5 CHAPTER 8. 
CoasTAL TRADE ‘Trade. 
no (Quantity in Bengali Mds.) COASTAL TRADE. 
Year Name of brine ea ae oe Ue be 
Port. Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
1952-53 Bhagwa 46,845 — 6,17,681 _ 
1953-54 - 31,511 — 3,58,372 . 
1954-55 5 33,122 —_ 4,19,091 _ 
1955-56 34,471 — 4,28,410 _— 
1952-53 Matwad | 37,576 _— 1,18,853 _— 
1953-54 3 38,328 — 1,01,192 _— 
1954-55 = | 58,712 — 1,46,887 — 
1955-56 = | 48,272 | — 1,71,050 — | 
152-539 Navsari | faa — 99,556) — 
1953-54 “3 : 31,136 _— 87,506 — 
i 
' 1954-55 fo» 73,444 = 1,44,910 — 
155-569 +" | 1,12,056 — 1,85,397 -+ 




















The only national highway that runs through this district is TRADE: QUIES: 


the Bombay-Ahmedabad Road which is approximately 105 
miles in length in this district beginning at river Damanganga 
and ending at river Kim near Vadoli village. Following are 
the provincial highways running through Surat district. 


1. Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Nagpur-Raipur--Deoghar Cuttack 
Road (net length in the district-40.7 miles). 


2. Bulsar-Dharampur-Rajbari-Peint-Nasik Road- (net length 
in the district-13.9 miles.) 


3. Bilimora—Chikhali-Bansada-Malegaon-Vane-Nasik Road 
(net length in the district-15.7 miles.) 


4. Vadoli-Kim-Mandvi-Madhi-Buhari-Bansda Road (net len- 
gth in the district-77.0 miles.) 
Following are the other major district roads :— 


1. Bilimora-Waghai-Ahwa Road. 
2. Buhari-Waghai; Waghai-Dharampur. 
3. Surat-Bardoli-Bajipura-Vyara to Songadh Road. This 
route runs parallel to Tapi Valley Railway. 
4. Navsari to Ankleshwar-Two routes— 
(a) Navsari-Sachin-Surat-Kim-Ankleshvar. 
(b) Navsari-Chalthan-Ubeli-Kathor-Kim-Ankleshwar. 
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Surat is the headquarters station for Surat district. The broad 
guage tract of Western Railway which is the most important 
connecting link with other districts runs parallel to the coastal sea 
route north to south. The products of the district hinterland 
are brought to the main line of Western Railway or to the coastal 
ports by three narrow guage routes running east to west. 


On the northern skirts of the district is the narrow guage 
Kosamba-Umarpada section which starts from Kosamba lying 
on the main broad guage route. This section deals with forest 
traffic between Vankal and Umarpada and cotton traffic between 
Kosamba and Mangrol. 


The second narrow guage route of Bilimora-Vaghai section 
connects the district with the rich Dangs forest. The main traffic 
of this section is of timber, firewood, bamboos, bullies, tiles 
and grass in addition to mangoes, plantains, chikoos, rice and 
vegetables. 


The Tapi Valley section of Western, Railway is an important 
railway line of the country in as much as it connects two important 
tegions-Gujarat and Centtal India. It passes through the fertile 
cotton growing areas of Surat district. Udhna, Bardoli, Madhi, 
Vyara and Songadh are important stations. 


The table below reveals that in spite of the predominence of 
agriculture, Surat is a deficit district as far as food crops are 
concerned. However, the soil is much more suitable for the 
production of certain kinds of fruits viz., mangoes, plantains, 
chikoos etc., and Surat district_is famous for the export of all 
these commodities. Cotton is the most important cash crop and 
hence the importance of the textile industry. Surat has also 
developed the decaying gold and silver thread industry especially 
during the war period. The art silk industry is also a recent growth. 
Hence cotton, jari and art silk cloth form important articles 
of export. Bilimora is famous for the manufacture of bricks 
and manglori roofing tiles but nowadays Bilimora has lost the 
important Bombay market for bricks due to prohibitive transport 
cost and hence recently brick production has gone down. Other 
important articles of export are cotton, cotton seeds, paper 
boards manufactured by the paper mills at Bilimora, castor seeds 
and oil. 


The distribution of imports and collection of exports are done 
at trade centres, market places, village shops, fairs and also 
by pedlers and hawkers. The most important among the agencies 
of assembling and distribution of agricultural and other goods 
are the trade centres where in addition to wholesale trade, retail 
trade is also carried on to some extent. The following is the 
taluka wise description of important trade centres of Surat 
district. ; 


= 
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SOURCES OF JMPORTS AND DESTINATIONS OF ExprorTs, 


Name of the Commodity. 


1 


CEREALS & PULSES. 


1. Rice 
Bajri 
3. Wheat 
4. Jowar 
5. Kodra 
6. Bavto (Nagli and 
Ragi). 
7, Lang 
8. Peas 
9. Tuver 
10. Math 
11. Adad 
12. Mug 
13. Barley 
14. Maize 
15. Gram 


NON-FOOD CROPS : 
1. Hay and Fodder 


2. Groundnut 
3. Sesamum (Til) 


4. Other ail seeds 
(Linseed, Rapeseed- 


Mustard etc.). 7 





.| North Gujarat, 
.|E. Khandesh-Madhya 





Imported from 


Ww 


' Improved varieties Bez- 
wada-Punjab and Muz- 
farnagar and Sahranpur 
districts of U.P. 


North Gujarat, Rajas- 
than, Madhya Pradesn 
and Punjab. 


Ahmedabad, Bhal pra- 
desh, Rajasthan, 
Punjab. 


Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradeah-Sholapur, Barsi 
(Ahmednagar). 

Nasik-Kaira. 


Panch Mahal, Nasik and 
Dharampur. 


.| Punjab and Broach. 


Broach, Dahod 
Madhya Pradesh. 


and 


.| East Khandesh,. Kaira, 


North Gujarat-Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Malwa. 


Pradesh. 
Khandesh, Hyderabad. 


.| Punjab. 
.| Godhra 


| Broach, Punjab-local. 


.| Local. 


Khandesh, Saurashtra, 
Local. 


Khandesh-Kaira, Saura- 
shtra, Madhya Pradesh. 


Mehsana, Zavra_ and 
North Gujarat. 

















Exported to. 
3 


Coarse varieties Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad. 


Bombay and Poona. 


Bombay. 
Bombay (Dal only). 
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Name of the Commodity. 
| 


5. Cotton 


6. Cotton seeds 


7. Cocoanut 
8. Tobacco 
9, Other drugs and 
narcotics. 
| GROCERY : 
1. Sugar 
2. Gul 
3. Tea 
4. Coffee 
5. Salt 
6. Spices 
7. Condiments 
8. Matches 
9. Edible oils 
10. Hydrogenated oil 


: 11. Ghee 
12, Kerosene 
13, Dry fruits 


TEXTILES : 


1. Cotton cloth 


2. Silk cloth 


3. Woollen cloth 


4, Cloth (Rayon, Linen, 
Nylon) etc. 


5, Dhoties and cotton 
sarees. 


NOon-FOOD cRoPs—(@ontd.) 


...| Details 


i 
1 
| 
1 


.| Saurashtra, 





6. Readymade clothes ... 


7. Carpets and Rajais - 


Imported from 
2 


discussed 
Separate note 
‘Cotton’ trade. 


in 
on 


Bombay-Bezwada, Ratna- 
giri-Calicut. 


Kaira and Nasik 


Bombay. 


U.P. Bihar, Maharashtra. 


.| U.P., Maharashtra-Local. ; 


Nilgiri, Calcutta. 


Calcutta; Cochin, 
N. Kanara. 


.| Saurashtra. 


.| Bombay. 


Bombay, Dharwar. 


.! Madras, Mysore, Bombay. 


Khandesh, 
Madras. 


Bombay, Amainer, Sau- 
rashtra, Madhya Pra- 
desh: 


.| Saurashtra, Kaira. 


.; Bombay. 
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Bombay, Dethi, Amritsar. | 


Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Nadiad, Madras, 
Sholapur. 


Bombay, Madras, Local. 
Anrritsar, Dhariwal, 


Punjab, Kanpur. 
Bombay, Local. 


Bombay, 
Sholapur. 


Ahmedabad, 


Madras, Bombay, Local. 


Bombay, Broach, Agra. 


Erared to. 





| Punjab, U.P., Delhi. 


Punjab, 


| Delhi, Punjab, Amrit- 





Jammu, 
Ahmedabad, Cal- 
cutta, Amritsar. 


sar, Bombay, Ah- 
medabad. 











[ Name of the Commodity | 
1. 

1s saree 

| 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES FOREST! 





SURAT DISTRICT 


Imported from ° 
2. 
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Exported to 
3. 





PRODUCE ETC, : 





1, Dates . 
2. Plantains } ! 
3. Mangoes : 
4. Chikoo Re 
5. Potato val 
6. Other fruits ‘| 
7, Onions . 
8. Other vegetables | 
9. Chillies aidt 
10. Timber 

11. Teak wood 


12. Plywood 
13. Charcoal 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


!. Hardware 


tv 


Cement 

Building materials 
Metals 

Tuilet goods 


Perfumes 





Haberdashery 
Honey 


Bete! leaves 


See ND we 


Tronwares and = Tin- 
wares, 


11. Brass and copperware. 


Glassware 


13. Cutlery 


14. Hides 

AS. Stationary bel 

16. Porcellain 

17. Leather goods 

IS. Medicines 

19, Gold and Silver | 
thread. | 
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+ Saurashtra, : 


. Details 


..| Bombay, 


! Bombay. 


oe Bombay. 


.. Bombay, Baroda. 


Bombay. 


Details discussed ina | 
saparate note on Plan- | 
tains and Mangoes 
trade. 


Poona, Nasik, Local, U.P.: 
N. Gujarat, Madras. 
Kashmir, Delhi, Nagpur. 


Saurashtra, Nasik, Faru- 
kabad, Talaja, Patiala. 
Local 


Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab. 
discussed 
a sepatate note. 
Rangoon, 


in j 


Dangs, Local, 


Bombay, Ahmedabad 


Bombay, Ahmedabad. 





Bombay, Jamshedpur. } 


| Jamnagar, Sevalia, Bom- | 


bay, Lakheri (Rajasthan)' 


é Bombay, Quetta, = lal 


bad. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. 


' 


| 
| 
Bombay. Rajkot, Rajas- 
than. ; 


..| Bombay 


Dangs, Rajpipla, Rajas- - 
than, Honavar. d 
Salem, Bassain, Bombay. 


Bombay, Jamshedpur. 
Bombay. 


U.P., Bombay, Saura- | 


shira, M.P. . 
Bombay, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, Delhi, , 
Bombay, Kaira, Local. 


Bombay 


Bombay. 


Local. 





Rajpipla, Broach. H 








Bombay. 
Bombay, Amritsar, 
Delhi, Calcutta: 
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CHAPTER 8. 


Trade 
Trape CENTRES 
Pardi Taluka 


Balsar Taluka. 
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Pardi is the taluka headquarters of Pardi taluka. It is 
situated on Western Railway and is also connected with Udwada 
and Bulsar by a tar road. Vapi and Udwada are other two trade 
centres. Traffic in hay mostly booked to Bombay is very heavy 
at Vapi. Udwada isa centre of great religious and historical 
significance for Parsees. Road metal quarries near Udwada 
are a source of supply of metal, kapchi etc., to southern Gujarat. 


The volume and value of the chief commercial-agricultural 
commodities collected at this trade centre are as follows :— 











Articles Quantity in Value in 

B. mds. Rupees 

Food Grains wes eee vee —1,25,000 12,50,000 

Pulses bee wee Pee Sits 20,000 2,00,000 

Mangoes (Pardi & Udwada).. ... 5,00,000 25,00,000 
(Baskets) 








Business is both retail and wholesale. There are nearly 60 
merchants at Pardi. Village sales are very common. The 
merchants move with their carts in villages and purchase the 
produce in small quantities. No weighing charges or commis- 
sion charges are deducted from payments to be made to the seller. 
But the produce is always weighed by the purchaser or the person 
employed by him. Kadada system both in rate and quantity 
is very common. The kadada charge is estimated at 4%. Due 
to controls food grains were not sold in open market during the 
war and post-war periods. 


In addition to being a taluka headquarters, Bulsar is the district 
headquarters of the various departments of the Western Railway. 
Bulsar division is well connected by road with the adjoining 
important business centres like Dharampur, Pardi, Udwada, 
Chikhali, etc. Also it has a small harbour known as Bhagda 
Bunder from where timber and jaggery are exported to places 
in Saurashtra. Tithal sea coast some three miles away is a place 
of summer resort. 


Bulsar is one of the important trade centres for grass and 
timber. Sugarcane, rice, pulses and mangoes are the main agri- 
cultural products of the place. Hence Bulsar has proved to be 
one of the important wholesale markets for this taluka and for 
the adjoining talukas. Almost 50% of the produce is received 
for sale from the adjoining talukas, 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 
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Commodities Quantity in Value in ee 
Bengali mds. Rupees. Trade. 
a Peg srt TRADE CENTRES 
Paddy ak Ate ... 2,25,000 24,75,000 
Val oe a ... 45,000 4,50,000 
Gur aes a eae 30,000 4,50,000 
Mangoes ar =a ..- 600,000 30,00,000 


The produce is distributed as under : 





“Commodities ~ Surat - Bombay Saurashtra Ahmedabad Broach 











Paddy . 28% 25Y, 25), 237, — 
Val BESS fo 25%, — ~~ —~ 
Gur .. 30% — 30% ~— 40% 
Mangoes ... — 85% 10% — 5% 








Most of the business here is wholesale but village sales are 
also common. The produce is weighed by the persons employed 
by the purchaser. Agriculturists also bring their produce to the 
market where it is sold by the Hatha system. 


The customary market charges are as under: 


Weighment ... Paddy Rs. 0-5-0 per cart. 

A . Gur Rs. 0-0-6 per B. md. 
Dalali (brokerage) ... Paddy Rs, 0-3-0 per cart. 
*Vatav (for all) 4E3 1% 


There are about 20 wholesalers and 125 retailers. The mer- 
chants hire their godowns according to requirements. Bulsar 
has got adequate transport facilities but during the mango season 
it becomes very difficult to clear the mango traffic speedily. 


Recently established Atul Products, one of the largest factories 
in Asia manufacturing chemicals, sulphadrugs and dyes, is 
situated at Parnera at a distance of about five miles from Bulsar. 
Lederle is another American chemicals and drugs preparing 
firm associated and working in collaboration with Atul Products 
in the same vicinity. 


Chikhali is a taluka headquarters situated at a distance of Chikhali Taluka. 
about 7 miles from Bilimora. The produce of this taluka is 
exported from Bilimora station which is connected to it by 
tar road. 





*A purchaser deducts a commission per hundred rupees worth of goods pur- 
Pa tot paying money in cash. A purchaser cannot deduct vatav if payment 
is deferred. 
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CHAPTER 8. The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
Trade. at this trade centre is as under: 
TRADE CFNTRES en ars a i ee ER RN OR a _ 
Name of Commodities. Arrivals in Value in 
Bengali mds. rupees, 
Paddy ois a8 ...  1,20,000 13,20,000 
Jowar whe sed Pee 22,500 2,25,000 
Val ia ‘ae ses 15,000 1 ,50,000 
Gur i a ae 20,000 3,00,000 
Cotton a ae a8 18,000 6,70,000 


The surplus produce is exported as under : 





Commodities 


Surat Ahmedabad Saurashtra Bombay 
Paddy... 25% 250% 25% 25% 
Jowar .. 100% — ate zn 
Vals. . Gay a oe 204 
Gur... . 308 40% 30% —- 
Cotton 63) 20% _- 30% 








The system of marketing is the same as that obtaining in 
Bulsar taluka. The customary. market charges are as under : 


Brokerage ... | Grains ay 

Weighing charges ... " nil. 

Commission charges Gur 61% 

Weighing charges ... Gur Rs. 3-2-0 per 100 pots cach 
weighing about ? B. md. 

Brokerage .. Cotton 14% per cart of 15 B. mds. 

Mehta Sukhadi web sf 0-8-0 per cart. 


There are about 30 wholesale merchants, 100 retail traders 
and 10 general commission agents. 


Dharampur Taluka, Dharampur is a taluka headquarters. It is connected by 
kachha road on one side with Bulsar and on the other side with 
Nasik. Half the land of this taluka is coverd by forest area 
and timber is exported through Bulsar station. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commoditics collected 
at this trade centre is as under: 


Paddy ae ... 2,60,000 B.mds. Rs. 26,00,000 
Niger seed a 8,250 ‘ Rs. 1,32,000 
Gur tes ... 30,000 _ Rs. 4,50,000 
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The surplus produce is distributed as under : 


Surat Broach Bombay 


Paddy ... pas . §=80% 10% 10% 
Niger seed he .. =$0084 ~- oo 
Gu. 352 .. 50% 50°, 


Village sales are very common. Most of the produce is sold 
either through village sales or through weekly bazars. The petty 
merchants effect their purchases from the weekly bazars and 
sell the same to the wholesale purchasers. The produce is weighed 
by the purchasers. Kadada system is very common. 


There are (1959,) about 20 wholesalers and 100 retailersin 
Dharampur. The customary market charges are as under : 


Weighing charges ... Food grains 0-5-0 per cart load. 
Gur 0-0-6 per B. md. 


There are two trade centres viz... Bansda and Unai in Bansda 
taluka. The former one is the taluka headquarters. Half the 
land of Bansda taluka is covered by forest area. The main produce 
of the forest is bamboo, firewood and timber which is exported 
via Bilimora station. Bansda is connected by metal road with 
Bilimora (20 miles) and Unai (7 miles). 


Unai is a railway station oa Bilimora-Waghai line. There 
are hot-water springs about 300 yards away from the station 
and hence it has become a place of pilgrimage. A fair is held 
once in a year on full moon day of chaitra when about 5,000 
people visit the place by trains and an equal number of people 
from nearby places. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 


Unai Bansda. 








Commodity. a me 
Arrival Value. Arrival. = Value. 
~~ Paddy. -—50,000 5,50,000 —*10,000_11,00,000. 
Bunto os 10,000 50,000 13.000 65,000 
Cotton 2 —_ — 7,200 27,000 


The produce is distributed as under :— 


Surat Bombay Ahmedabad 


Paddy... é .. 60% 20% 20% 
Bunto eae . £00% on eS 


Cotton a .. 100% — 
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The village sales are very common but most of the produce 
is sold through weekly bazars. The petty merchants effect their 
purchases from these bazars and sell it to the wholesale purcha- 
sers. The produce is weighed by the purchaser. Kadada system 
in kind and in price rate is very common. Bhil cultivators take 
advances against seasonal crops and thus the produce in a way 
is sold before it is harvested. The usual rate of interest is 12°%, 


There are about 20 wholesalers, 50 retailers and 10 brokers 
in Bansda. The customary charges are as under : 


- Baitala* .. 2 seers per B. md. 
Weighing charges .» Rs. 0-4-0 per cart of about 12 
B. mds. 
Brokerage .. Rs. 0-4-0 per cart: 


Gandevi is a taluka headquarters and is connected by metal 
road with Amalsar and Bilinora. The surplus produce is exported 
from these two stations. There was formerly a sugar factory 
which has ceased functioning. However a new co-operative 
sugar factory is proposed to be started under government plan 
to encourage agriculturists’ co-operatives. Gandevi was very 
famous for jaggery but its production appears to have gone 
down recently. 


There are two important trade centres in Gandevi taluka 
viz., Bilimora and Amalsar, Both are on the main Bombay- 
Ahmedabad section of Western Railway. Amalsar is a well 
known trade centre for fruits viz. mangoes, plantrns and chikoo 
while Bilimora in addition is well known for its timber trade. 


Bilimora is a junction for the Bilimora-Waghai section 
of the Western Railways. It has one textile mill, one paper mill, 
one power loom factory, two tile factories, three castor oil mills 
and one factory manufacturing surgical and hospital equipments. 
It is also surrounded by villages rich in agricultural produce 
viz. jowar, tice, sugarcane, pulses etc. 


Bilimora port is not actually a sea port but a tidal river 
port. The Arabian sea is at a distance of about seven miles from 
this tidal river Ambika. Mostly timber, bamboo and tiles are 
exported from here to Saurashtra. Inward traffic from 
Saurashtra to Bilimora is practically nil so far as railway is 
concerned but limestone useful for tiles factories is imported 
from Saurashtra by sea. 





*The system by which a purchaser takes 42 pounds instead of 40 Ibs. 
though price ispaid one for standard maund of 40 Ibs. ° 
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The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected CHAPTER 8 
at this centre is as under : “ail 








Trade. 
gs a ee ee TRADE CENTRES, 
Amalsar. Bilimora. 
Commodities. ——— ieee eee 
B. mds. Value. B. mds. ‘Value. 
Rs. Rs. 
Mangoes -. 90,000 _7,50,000 75,000  6,00,000 
Plantains .. . 60,000  1,80,000 —~ — 
Chikoo a 30,000  1,80,000 20,000  1,20,000 
Gur Ss 12,000 _‘1,80,000 20,000  3,00,000 
Cotton ee —_ — 24,000  9,00,000 


Gur is exported to Saurashtra (50%), Bombay (10%), 
Ahmedabad (25%) and Surat district (15%). Cotton is mostly 
exported to Bombay and Ahmedabad. 


In case of fruits the producers fix up»as far as possible prices 
with merchants either at Amalsar or at Bilimora in advance. 
Fruits are exported to Bombay, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Saurashtra. 
Prices are fixed by Hatha system in case of gur and cotton. 
Village sales are also very common, Merchants and commission 
agents move from village to village and effect purchases. Delivery 
of the producc is given at the godowns of the respective purchasers 
or the general commission agents’ as the case may be. The produce 
is weighed by persons employed by the buyers and in majortty 
of cases it is fradulent in favour of purchasers. The Kadada system 
both in rates and quantity is also in vogue. 


The number of merchants are 10 and general commission 
agents 15 in Amalsar, and the same number is found in 
Bilimora. Merchants store the produce in their own godowns. 
Transport facilities, however, are not found adequate during 
the season. The usual commission charges are as under: 


Commission charges Fruits 6} %. 
ss Rs. 0-0-6 per B. mds. 


a 2 seers per maund. 


Weighing charges 
Weight allowance 


Commission Gur 64 % 

Weight charges Gur Rs, 3-2-0 per 100 pots 
weighing about ? B. md. 

Brokerage Cotton 1} % per cart of 16 B. mds. 

Mehta Sukhadi ss Rs. 0-8-0 per cart. 


Dharmada 5 Rs. 0-4-0. 
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Navsari is a taluka headquarters. It is surrounded by 
a countryside rich in black cotton soil which is highly suitable 
for the growth of best quality cotton. It has two big textile 
mills, oil mills, four ginning factorics, metal works, bobin works, 
sewing machine factory and a few other industrial concerns. 
It is situated on the main line of the Western Railway and 
is one of the important business centres in Surat district. 
It has become one of the most important trade centres for 
‘Surati? cotton. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural.commodities collected 
al this trade centre is as under : 


Cotton ae . 864,000 B.mds. Rs.  27,00,000 
Groundnut .. .. 45,000 B.mds. 7 6,80,000 
Jowar = .. 1,20,000 B.mds. ss 12,00,000 
Tuver.. is .. 75,000 B.mds. x 7,50,000 
Other pulses .. 65,000 B.mds. “3 6,50,000 
Castor seeds .. ©©10;500 B.mds. se 1,25,000 


The produce is is distributed as under : 


Commodity Ahmedabad. Bombay. Surat, 
(District) 
Cotton .. sg 60% 40 % -- 
Groundnut me AF 100%, 
Jowar.. ate a — 100 % 
Taver.. i — 80 % 20 2% 
Other pulses... oS 60 % 40 % 


Castor seeds .. — 100 % 


Village sales are very common. Merchants or persons 
employed by them move from village to village to effect 
purchases. About 50% of the produce is brought for sale 
by agriculturists themselves and they effect the sales by open 
negotiations either personally or through a broker. The 
produce is weighed by persons employed by the purchasers. 
Those who sell their produce in the village have to give deli- 
very at the respective godowns of the purchasers. Kadada 
system is very common. Produce is weighed in a gunny bag 
and I} seer is deducted for each bag whereas it actually 
weighs 3/4 seer. 


There are about 20 commission agents, 70 merchants and 
150 retailers in Navsari. As the produce is sold directly 
neither commission nor weighing charges are levied. How- 
ever Re. 1 per bhar (12 Bengali maunds) is charged per cotton 
cart and 24 scers are deducted for weighing charges, 


SURAT DISTRICT 


Bardoli is situated on the Tapi Valley section of Western 
Railway and is only 20 miles from Surat. It is one of the 
most important wholesale trade centres for Bardoli taluka, 
Palsana taluka and Valod mahal of Surat district. Bardoli 
has its own Electric Power House and has some ginning and 
pressing factories, pulse mills, oil mills. and saw mills. Famous 
for its high quality grade of cotton, it exports a large quantity of 
cotton to various mills in India. This taluka, like Navsari, 
is now developing considerably in regard to the produce of 
plantains, There are two important co-operative sales soci- 
eties. On an average, their annual turnover comes to about 
Rs. 12 to 15 lakhs. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 








Commodities. Quantity. Value. 
B.mds. Rs. 
Cotton 1,86,600 69,75,000 
Groundnut 15,900 2,54,400 
Tuver 12,750 11,27,500 
Val 1,02,550 10,24,500 
Adad 6,450 69,500 
Castorseed... 5,250 63,000 
Jowar 75,000 7,50,000 
Wheat 16,500 2,47,500 
The produce is distributed as under : 
~ Commodities. Ahmedabad Bombay. Surat 
(district) 
Cotton... - 60% 40% | ta 
Groundnut Sa —_ — 100% 
Tuver i ins — 80% 20% 
Val we Sam — 83% 17% 
Adad cg 2H — 85% 15% 
Castor seeds ae — — 100% 
Jowar oes ee —_— — 100% 
Wheat si sate — — 100% 
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Producers are accustomed to sell their produce in villages 
Most of the produce is sold there . Merchantse mploy their own 
itinerant dalals to effect purchases from villages. Weighment is 
done by persons employed by the buyers. No weighing charges 
are levied but dalali is Rs. 2-0-0 per cart. Kadada system in cash 
is very common. The last 3 to 4 seers of the meterial in a cart 
is not counted for payment. The latter is often daferred by one 
or one and a half month. 


There are three commission agents, 50 wholesalers and 60 
retailers in Bardoli taluka. 


Valod is the taluka headquarters but Madhi which is lying 
on the Tapi Valley section of Western Railway is the business 
centre of this taluka. Some of the produce of Vyara taluka and 
Mandvi taluka is also sold through this market. The importaance 
of this place is much enhanced by the construction of Kakra 
par dam _ in the bed of River Tapi as_ the surrounding area is 
very suitable for agricultural production. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 











B.mds, Rs. 
Cotton... 1,00,200 1,23,50,000 
Groundnut 27,000 4,32,000 
Tuver 22,500 2,25,000 
Val 30,000 3,00,000 
Adad sis 9,750 97,500 
Castorseeds iba 9,300 1,11,600 
Jowar 35,000 3,50,000 
Wheat 9,730 1,45,950 
The produce is distributed as under : 
Commodity. Ahmedabad Bombay. Surat 
(district) 
Cotton 60% 40% <2 
Groundnut — — 100% 
Tuver — 80% 20% 
Val a 83% 17% 
Adad — 85% 15% 
Castorseeds — — 100% 
Wheat _ — 100% 
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This taluka is mostly inhabited by backward class Bhils. 
Village sales are very common. During the season merchants 
or persons employed by them move from village to village to 
effect transactions. Produce is weighed by persons employed 
by the buyers. Delivery of the produce is given at the merchants’ 
godowns. Kadada system is very common. The last 3 to 4 seers 
of the meterial in a cart is not counted for payments. Payment 
is often deferred by one to one and half months, 


There are about 10 commission agents, 30 wholesellers and 
25 retailers, Transport facilities are hardly adequate. 


Vyara, the taluka headquarters, is a railway station on the 
Tapi Valley section of Western Railway but it has no good 
transport facilities so far as the villages of the taluka are con- 
cerned. It is connected with Unai (20 miles), Kanaja (10 
miles) and Khorwada (20 miles) by roads which link most 
of the interior villages. The whole taluka is mostly inhabited 
by backward classes and adiwasi Bhils. Vyara is an important 
centre for timber trade. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 





Paddy... = ... 42,000 B.mds. Rs. 4,62,000 
Cotton or ... 36,000 B.mds, » 1,62,00,000 
Groundnuts ... ... | 9,000 B.mds. 1,44,000 
Tuver ... vis ve 12,000 B.mds. i 1,20,000 
Val. et 4,500 Bimds. 33 45.000 
Adad and Mag se 2,400 Bimds. 35 24,000 
Jowar eae ... 9,000 B.mds. 53 90,000 
Wheat... ar ...! 133750 -B.mds. 3 48,750 


Songadh is also a station on Tapi Valley Section of Western 
Railway. It has no good transport facilities so far as villages 
in the taluka are concerned. It is inhabited by backward 

class adivasi Bhils. Songadh is also an important centre for 
timber trade. The method of sale is just similar to that of 
the Vyara taluka. This area is more backward and is included 
for development under the National Extension Schemes. 


The turnover of the chief agricultural commodites collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 





Paddy... uy ... 45,000 B.mds. Rs. 5,95,000 
Cotton oP .. 12,000 B.mds. Rs. 54,00,000 
Groundnuts ... ... 3,000 B.mds._ Rs. 48,000 
Tuver ... bes ... 10,500 B.mds._ Rs, 1,05,000 
Val... sai Su 750 B.mds, Rs. 7,500 
Adad and Mag... _~—‘3,750 B.mds.__ Rs. 37,500 
Jowar Ss ... 7,500 Bmds. Rs. 75,000 


Wheat oe .. 4500 B.mds. Rs. 67,500 


a 
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The produce is distributed as under : 





Ahmedabad. Bombay Surat 

(District) 
~ Cotton... 20% 15% 65% 
Pulses... ar 10% — 90% 
Other produce ... - — 100% 





There are about 30 wholesale merchants and 40 retailers 
in this taluka. 


Olpad is the taluka headquarters situated about 11 miles 
away from Surat. There are three important trade centres 
in this taluka viz., (1) Kim, (2) Sayan and (3) Olpad. These 
centres are well connected by road to each other and 
hence to Surat also. Moreover Sayan and Kim are railway 
stations on the main tract of-Western Railway. Almost half 
of the surplus produce of Mandvi taluka is brought at Kim 
for sale and export, if any. 


The cunover of the chief agricultural commodities collected 
at this trade centre is as under : 





























Commodities. — Kim Sayan Olpad 
B.mds.| Rs. = mds.| Rs. |B.mds.| Rs. 
Jowar ... 20,000 | 2,00,000} 10,000! 1,00,000 | 10,000 | 1,00,000 
Wheat ... 2,000 | 30,000 | 2,000 30,000 | 2.000] "30,000 
Tur. 9,600 | 96,000 | 9,600} 96,000} 9,600 | — 96,000 
Cotton ... 48,000 | 18,00,000 | 36,000 | 13,50,000 11,08,000 | 40,50,000 


Except cotton, the surplus produce is exported to other 
parts of Surat district. Cotton is exported to Ahmedabad 
(75%), and Bombay (25%). 


There are about 12 merchants in Kim, eight in Sayan and 
eight in Olpad. The method of sale is mostly wholesale. 
Foodgrains are mostly brought by agriculturists at marketing 
centres. Purchasers themselves weigh the produce and no 
weighing charges are charged. The usual commission charges 
in case of cotton are Re. 1-0-0 per bhar of 12 Bengali maunds, 
The Kadada system in kind is very common at all the above 
marketing centres. 


There are two important trade centres in this taluka, viz., 
(1) Mangrol and (2) Kosamba. The first is the taluka head 
quarters and is situated on the Kosamba-Zankhavav line. The 
second centre is situated on the main line of Western Railway. 
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The commodities handled with approximate quantity and 
value are as under: 

















Kosamba Mangrol 
~ Bamds. Rs. B.mds. Rs. 
Cotton ... .»  1,44,000 54,00,000 1,08,000 40,50,000 
Groundnut 33 30,000 4,80,000 1,06,000 16,96,000 
Mag & Chola ... 7,500 75,000 7,500 75,000 
Gram... a 1,500 22,500 4,500 67,500 
Castorseed cs — — 4,500 54,000 
Tur du os 1,500 15,000 9,000 90,000 





The business is both retail and wholesale. Village sales are 
very common. The number of merchants at these two centres 
is as under : 


Mangrol -  Kosamba 
Dalals ae 10 20 
Merchants ... 5 15 


To eliminate unfair practices in commercial transactions 
in agricultural produce, to provide for better regulation of 
buying and selling of agricultural produce an effort was made 
in the early thirties of this century by enacting the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act. (XVII) in 1927 which was subsequently rep- 
ealed and was replaced by “The Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act (XXII) in 1939. The latter statute brought all 
agricultural commodities under regulation. 


The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act provides 
inter alia for the establishment of a particular area for a 
market committee consisting of 15 members, to issue licences 
and to recover licence fees from traders, general commission 
agents, weighmen, hamals and cartmen; to regulate trade 
practices by fixing maximum trade allowances such as commission, 
brokerage, weighment, famali etc., to collect cess from sellers 
on agricultural produce brought by producers and to settle 
disputes between traders and traders or traders and agricul- 
turists or both. 


There is only one regulated market in Surat district viz., The 
Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Surat, Though the 
the committee was established on 11th May, 1951, it came into 
operation from Ist March, 1952. Due to their enjoyment of 
traditional advantages arising mostly from malpractices, traders 
were not willing to cooperate in the execution of the scheme. 
The Committee had to face a strike launched by traders for 
six days, but the strike could not last longer on account of the 
active cooperation of agriculturists, various cooperative orga- 
nisations and the people. 
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The Agricultural Produce Market Committee consists 
of 15 members, seven from agriculturists’ constituency, 
four from traders’ constituency, one from local authorities’ 
constituency and three government nominees. Trade in the 
following commodities has been regulated under this market. 
Leafy and fresh vegetables, condiments and spices and fruits 
( detailed list in table No. 8). The 1952-53 Audit Report 
contains a very important suggestion for applying the Market 
Act to mangoes and plantains but the recommendation could 
not be implemented due to shortage of space in the market yard. 


The Market Act is applicable to all villages of Chorasi taluka. 
The market yard is situated at Dakal pole, Baranpuri Bhagole, 
Surat. The market yard consists of only 24,00 sq. ft. and some 
40 General Commission Agents are working in it. This space 
is found to be very inadequate one and hence efforts are being 
made to acquire additional space. 


The Market Committee owns the wholesale market and the 
retail market is owned by the municipality. There are about 
400 to 500 daily attendants-while the.averge annual attendance 
is estimated by the Committee to be) 1,44,000. The working 
hours are from 6. A. M. to 6.-P.M, 


Much to the disadvantage of agriculturists, Hatha system 
was prevalent before the market was regulated as also auction 
sale, which is now the only method of sale. Also the system 
of Baitala is eliminated. Now the basis of sale is a Bengali maund. 


Agriculturists residing round about Surat bring their produce 
for sale in the market mostly during morning hours. Each head- 
load is auctioned by the general commission agents. Before 
auctioning, the general commission agent weeds out bad stuff. 
After auction, the name of the purchaser, price rate and weight 
of produce, are noted in a book kept by the general commis- 
sion agent. Then the general commission agent prepares the 
bill inserting in it the weight, rate and the amount. Out of three 
copies, one is given to seller, one to market committee and third 
one is kept by the generral commission agent himself. Thus 
the total amount is cither paid in cash to the seller or is credited to 
his account kept by the general commission agent. The general 
commission agent deducts the market cess and pays to the 
market committee. The market cess is to be paid by agriculturists, 
Commission is also deducted by the general commission 
agent in the bill. The general commission Agent on_ behalf 
of the committee, collected market cess worth:— 


Rs. 4,823-0-0 for the year ending 31st August 1952. 
Rs. 13,117-8-3 55 1953. 
Rs. 14,332-3-6 2) 1954. 
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The general commission agent sells the produce of agri- 
culturists generally on credit to licenced purchasers and pays 
cash to the sellers, i. e. agriculturists. In some cases, some of 
the agriculturists take advance from the general commission 
agent. The A and B class traders i. e. retailers viz., shopkeepers, 
lorriwalas and topalawalas purchase from the wholesale market. 
Moreover some of the agriculturists themselves move with the 
headload (topla) and sell the vegetables in retail market. 


Table No. 7 shows the number of licence-holders in each 
category in 1951-52, 1952-53 and 1953-54. 


As the area of market yard is much smaller than required, 
weighing is done only by spring balances. There are about 
33 licenced weighmen in the yard. Committee’s inspectors 
generally check the balances and thus there remains no scope 
for malpractices usually practiced by traders. The weighing 
charges are determined as Rs. 0-1-0 per Bengali maund after 
the application of the Market Act. And that too is to be borne 
by purchasers. According to the Committee’s Annual Report 
(1951-52 and 1952-53) the net gain accrued to agriculturists 
due to the system of licenced weighman was Rs. 44,750 in 
1951-52 and Rs. 94,046 in 1952-53. 


Moreover commission charges are also regulated. Agri- 
culturists have to pay Rs. 6 per cent as against Rs. 9-6-0 paid 
by them before the application of Market Act. Thus the agri- 
culturist class gained Rs. 3-6-0 per hundred. The net gain 
accrued to agriculturists due; to this-is estimated by the Market 


Committee to be Rs. 2,71,853 in 1951-52 and Rs. 4,15,800 in 
1952-53. 


About 80 to 85 per cent of the produce is consumed locally 
and the rest is exported outside the district. The two main 
export markets are, Ahmedabad and Bombay. However, some 
vegetables like Suran and Ratalu (yam) are also exported to 
other cities. Table No. 8 gives the quantity of vegetables ex- 
ported during 1953-54. 


The table below gives the arrivals and sales of regulated 
commodities during the last three years. The table reveals that 
the arrivals increased from 358999 Bengali maunds in 1951-52 
to 7,52,370 Bengali maunds in 1952-53 and to 9,01,642 Bengali 
maunds in 1953-54. The average total value of the said quanti- 
ties was Rs. 52,11,720 in 1951-52, Rs. 1,15,55,644 in 1952-53 and 
Rs. 1,02,98,655 in 1953-54. 
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The annual average price of vegetables during 1951-52 was 
Rs. 22-8-0, Rs. 16-6-0 per Bengali maund during 1952-53 and 
Rs. 12-8-0 during 1953-54. While 1951-52 experienced scarcity 
of vegetables due to shortage of rains (25’) the position was 
improved during 1952-53 though the shortage of vegetables 
was felt owing to incessant rains throughout the season (77”). 
1953-54 witnessed a phenomenal increase in vegetable produc- 
tion due to favourable and timely rain (67”) but prices were 
much reduced and some agriculturists even could not procure 
economic prices. Thus it would appear that vicissitudes of 
rain rather than prices is the controlling factor in vegetable 
droduction. 


In order to be familiar with other markets, the committee 
has arranged to get price quotations of various vegetables daily 
from Ahmedabad. Moreover-the market is also made fami- 
liar with Bombay prices... Day-to-day_prices of all vegetables 
are written on the Board put in the market yard. But still there 
remains great divergence between maximum and minimum 
prices partly due to varieties of quality and partly due to compe- 
tition in retail trade. 


The practice of village sale was not prevalent even before 
the establishment of the regulated market. Today, as in the 
past, agriculturists bring their products to the market in head- 
loads. 


Two cooperative societies of agriculturists dealing in fruits 
and vegetables have taken licences of general commission agents. 
One of them sells vegetables on commission basis while the 
other engages itself in exporting vegetables on commission 
basis. The total turnover of these societies during the last 
three years was as follows : 


_ 1951-52 ... 4843 Bengali Mds. 


1952-53 ... 26170 
1953-54 649165 ‘3 
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STATEMENT SHOWING LICENCE FEES AND NUMBER OF LICENCE HOLDERS RELA 
IN 1951-52, 1952-53 anpd 1953-54. ° 
po oye I 1951-52 19$2-53 1953-54 H 
Category of Licence [No { No. | No. 
olders. Licence | 7 Total : of ! Total of Total 
fees. Nicene! licence |ticence|- licence |licenve] licence 
: hol- fees. | hol- | fees. | hol- | fees. 
| ders | ders | ders 
; 7 | Rs. a Rs. ! Rs. 
‘A’ Class — General! | 1 
Commission agent ; \ 
(Turnover more than, : | 
2,500 B. mds. per! 1 
annum) ee 100. 26/1 2,600! 30; 3,000 33 3,300 
| ‘B’ Class — General} | |! 
Commission agent j | 
(Turnover less than : : f 
2,500 B. mds. per! ' i : ; 
annum) wt SO} 12 600; 8; 400 5! 250 
‘A’ Class Trader’ i 
(Turnover more than 1 i ; 
2,500 B. mds. al i | | : ! 
annum) Pa 100°} 'S S00; 141 14001 1 1,100 i 
‘A’ Class Trader! ; } 
| (Turnover less than! : | ! 
2,500 B. mds. aa : ; ; ' 
annum) j wat 50. 8 400 1; 550 , 13) 650 | 
‘B’ Class Traders :—' ; | 
i ‘ . [ 
1. Shopkeepers  .,,: 4 jod37 5 1,644; 91) 1,092; 71 852 { 
2. Lariwalas : pitts 535! 115: 575; 125 625 
3. Toplawalas 3 if, 135°" 3,405 11,038 ' 3,114 821: 2,463 
4. Tolat 1S, 29: 435; 33! 495 33 495 
5, Marfatia 50 - 1: 50 | 2 100 2 100 , 
[11,460 | 10,169 1,342 | 10,726 | 1.114 9,835 











TOTAL TURNOVER OF TWO COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES WHICH 
HAVE TAKEN LICENCES OF GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT 


Year 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 


Bengali Mds. Value in Rupees 
4,843 1,10,968 
26,170 428,534 
49,165 6,14,562 
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In assembling and distributing goods, next to the wholesale 
trade centres, come the market places or weekly and periodical 
bazars as they are called, held at different places and on different 
days in the district. In many villages and towns, a market is 
periodically held once or twice a week or on a fixed day. There 
the sellers bring their goods and the residents of the area get 
the facility of purchasing articles which otherwise are not 
generally available in that area. 


The total number of bazars held in the district is 97. Surat, 
being the headquarters of the district, serves as a marketing 
centre to most of the talukas. The value of the total turnover 
at these bazars shows a wide range from Rs. 50 to Rs. 7,000; 
and the number of persons attending these bazars also varies 
between 200 and 3000. Particular mention may be made of 
the following places where considerable business is transacted 
viz., Motiwada (Rs. 5,000), Chhibhadkachh (Rs. 7,000), in 
Pardi taluka; Vyara (Rs. 4,000), in Vyara taluka and Amba 
(Rs. 3,000) in Mandvi taluka etc. There are no bazar places in 


Kamrej and Olpad talukas. People from these two talukas 
attend the bazars held at Surat and Bardoli. 


The following table gives a list of villages and towns 
(talukawise) where such periodical bazars are held. 


TABLE No. 9. 


TABLE SHOWING MARKET PLACES AND THE DAY ON WHICH 
BAZAR IS HELD (SURAT DISTRICT) 








Name of Taluka or Names of village or town Day on which 





Peta. where Bazar is held. Bazar is held. 
1 2 3 
1. Bansda 1. Khambhala Tuesday 
2. Anklach Saturday 
3, Bansda Friday 
4. Unai Tuesday 
5. Chorwani Thursday 
6. Waghabari Thursday 
7, Limazar Sunday 
8. Moti Valzar Monday 
9. Kharjai Wednesday 
10. Vaghai —_ 
2, Bardoli 1. Kadod Sunday 
2. Surali Thursday 
3. Bulsar 1, Bulsar _— 
2. Navera Sunday 
3. Dungri _— 
4. Chichai Saturday 
5. Faldhara Sunday 
€ tact = 
: ‘ ikhali — 
4, Chikhali 2° Khergam = 
3. Fadvel Friday 
4. Kangwa Friday 
| 5. Chapalodhara Saturday 
6. Vad Wednesday 
7. Rankuva —_— 
| 8. Bamanwada Monday 
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TABLE No. 9 (Contd.) CHAPTER 8 
Names of Taluka or Names of village or towns ! Day on which Trade.’ 
Peta. where Bazar is held. | Bazar is held. WEEKLY BazaRs 
1 2 i 3 OR PERIODICAL 
Se Se ee ee Pe eae Po me ee MARKETS. 
§ Chorasi ..{ 1. Surat fe Saturday 
6. Dharampur 1, Dharampur ae Monday 
2. Nanivahial 465 Thursday 
| 3. Huda me Tuesday 
4. Siadha aT Saturday 
5. Ukta ty Sunday 
6. Rajpuri Jungle act Thursday 
7. Mandava a Friday . 
8. Sukhla a3 Friday ; 
9. Bopi a Friday 
10. Varva wee Sunday 
11, Ozar saa i— 
12, Lavkar ae Sunday 
13. Amba Talat ae _ 
14, Pendha mA _ 
1». Mota Pondha - Thursday 
7, Gandévi 1. Bilimora a _ 
2. Gandevi $65 Wednesday 
3. Gandeva 3s Wednesday 
4. Saribujarng 55 _ 
8, Mahuva | 1) Dholikui ae Sunday 
2, Anaval ved Wednesday 
3. Valvada Sie Sunday 
4. Mahuva ae Monday 
5. Kharvan ies Saturday 
6. Gangadia oe Monday 
7. Kankaria as Friday 
9. Mandvi 1. Mandvi a Wednesday 
2. Amba ae Saturday 
3. Pipalvada cc Saturday 
4. Devgadh cas Thursday 
5. Bodhan ioe Monday 
10. Mangrol 1, Umerpada ee — 
2. Wankal seg Friday 
3. Mangrol st _ 
4. Zankhvav _— 
5. Kosamba — 
6. Velachha ia —_— 
7. Keori aaa —_ 
8. Hathuran _ 
11, ..| 1. Navsari ae Sunday 
fe Dyaveenl : 2. Abrama aks — 
3. Maroli _ 
4. Jelalpore — 
12, Palsana 1, Palsana a 
2. Chalthan _— 
3. Baleshwar ~ 
4. Veshma _ 
13, Pardi 1. Vapi : eed ay 
2, Udwada Sis Tuesday 
3. Lakhampore a Saturday 
4. Sukhlav wa Friday 
5, Chhibhadkachh a Sunday 
6. Rohina ce Thursday 
7. Pardi at — 
8. Motivada Se Tuesday 
| 9. Pandore | So Wednesday 


me 
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pene TABLE No, 9 (Contd.) 
Trade. 
WEEKLY Bazars Names of Taluka or lNames of village or town where Day on which | 
OR PERIODICAL Peta Bazar is held Bazar is held 
MARKETS. 1 | 3 
14. Songadh 1. Songadh in Sunday 
2. Singpur nue Monday 
3. Umarda ode Tuesday 
4, Bandharpada—Mota as Monday 
15. Valod 1. Buhari ous Wednesday 
2. Valod ead Friday 
3. Kamalchhod ne Sunday 
16. Vyara 1, Vyara ie Saturday 
2. Balpur ies Monday 
3. Pipalwada des Monday 
4, Panchol bee Friday 
5. Khodtalav tes Friday 
6. Raigadh be Saturday 
7. Vadkui wei Tuesday 
‘Total ... 97 
{ Where a specific day is not indicated inthe table the bazar day at these 
| places is not a fixed one. 
! an 
Vieage Village shop-keepers occupy an important place in the orga- 
SHOP-KEEPERS. nisation of trade in villages of a district. Almost every village 


has one or more shops providing its inhabitants with their day- 
to-day requirements. 


The following table gives the estimated number of shops 
in villages and non-municipal towns of the district. These 
shops include grocery, cloth shops, hotels and pan-bidi shops, 
soda fountains, tobacco and leather shops, but a majority of 
them are grocery shops. 


There are eighteen talukas and petas in this district having 
a total of 1938 villages. Taking the district as a whole, there 
are three shops per village on an average. Valod and Gandevi 
talukas have respectively the high average of ten and nine shups 
per village. Bansda, Dharampur, Mandvi and Vyara talukas 
have got a low average of one shop per village. Songadh taluka 
has got the lowest number of shops as most of the villages of 
the taluka are very thinly populated. Particular mention may be 
made of the following places where there is a greater concen- 
tration of shops. Bulsar-200 ; _Bilimora-200 ; Gandevi-125 ; 
Dharampur-110 ; Kathor-83 and Rander-76. 


Except grain which he buys from local producers, the village 
shop-keeper brings his stock-in-trade from large towns with 
which he has established business relations and fiom where 
possibly he can get credit facilities. 
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His stock-in-trade includes grains, groceries, sugar, salt, gul, 
vegetables, oils, ghee, spices, coconuts, washing soap, tea, 
tobacco, betel-nut, chillies and other articles required by people 
for daily use. Barter system is not in practice. Articles are 
purchased mostly on payment of ready cash, but in some cases 
customers are allowed a running account to be settled perio- 
dically. Thus the shop-keeper also in effect acts as a small 
money lender. 


All shop-keepers usually have a place of business 
in the centre of the village or town. The smaller shop- 
keepers move from one place to another within a radius of ten 
to fifteen miles of their shops to buy and sell their articles. 


The following table shows the dispersal of shops in Surat 
district—(talukawise) (1954-55) : 












































TABLE No. 10 

j Names of Taluka "] No. of j No. of Nantes of Taluka) No. of | No. of 
or Peta villages |» shops ops | or Peta villages shops 
Banda... | 921. 168 | Mandvi 136 | 196 
Bardoli_... ae 8] 342 Mangrol . 150 369 
Bulsar_—.., is 91 428 Navsari 139 833 
Chikhli... se 87 37) Olpad 102 265 
Chorasi 108 593 | Palsana_ ... aes 49 125 
Dharampur 238 207 Pardi ae a 82 413 
Gandevi ... is 55 548 Songadh ... 206 61 
Kamrej ... wee 69 250 Valod ae sas 40 402 
Mahuwa ... re 66 158 Vyara 147 215 

iar Total Villages 1,938 

Total No. of Shops 5,944 
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The following table shows the classification of shops in 
Surat district : 


TABLE No, 11 



































Grocery | Cloth j Cutlery Hotels | Miscel- | 
| Name of the Taluka shops | shops shops ae ee laneous Total | 
| | shops ; 
ee re lye eS sme ora | 
;Bansda..  .. 0 | OT B, 12, A 10; 168 | 
Bardoli ... 1. 173; 39! 1s 39 76| 342! 
Bulsar_... | 222| 59 | 30! 32: 85] gag 
| Chikhali ws | 198 i 25| 20 | 34 | 97; 371 | 
| Chorasi wot 3891) alo 56| 127] 593 
! Dharampur 129 | 20 | 10; 20 28| 207 
Gandevi | 212.65, Si 9S, SLY Sa 
| Kamrej 109: 32, 18, 6 33 250 
| Mahuwa 94 | 19 | 7 | 4) 34! 158! 
| Mandvi Pea 9 = 30 56; 196 | 
_ Mangrol 170 ! 29 | 23° 35 ND 368 
Navsari 397 93 | 47; 17: 125, 833, 
: Olpad | 1274 IN G7 ! 9 13 3 89 265. 
i Palsana | 66 | 15; 65 4 | 34! 125 | 
| Pardi 276 39 20/18 60! 413 
| Songadh = | Se] 4 | 21 | 61 
| Valod rp WON 25; 4 66 402 
' Vyara | 164 | 27 | = — 24: 215 
| _District Total... | 3.122 | $83} 3107 701, _1,228 1] 5,944 | 








The following statement compiled from the quarterly 
statistical returns of sales tax, under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 
1946 gives an idea of the volume of business done by big 
shops, in the whole of the district excluding Surat, Navsari, 
Rander, Bulsar, Bilimora, Gandevi and Vyara towns, the account 
of which is given elsewhere in the chapter. 


Since the turnover of most of the retail shops in the district 
did not reach the minimum prescribed for registration under the 
Sales Tax Act (Rs. 10,000/- in case of importers and Rs. 30,000/- 
in case of other dealers), quite a good number of retail shops fell 
outside the scope of the statement. During the period under 
review i.e. June 1952 to March 1953, there were 3400 dealers 
registered under the Act and their total turnover amounted 
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to Rs. 9,61,39,000. Most of the dealers fell under the categories of 
‘Foodstuffs and Hotels’ and “Clothing and Consumer goods’. 
The table reveals that out of the total number of registered dealers, 
those under ‘Foodstuffs and Hotels” formed the largest group 
(1566) with a total turnover of Rs. 3,61,66,000/- followed by 
those under “Clothing and Consumer goods” (1127) with a total 
turnover of Rs. 3,96,04,000. The next group of dealers fell under 
the category of ‘Building materials” and were found in 15 talu- 
kas; their number was 548 and total turnover Rs. 1,16,43,000. 
There were however no dealers registered in the group 
of ‘Transport and vehicle goods”, Dealers under the group 
“Machinery and Capital goods’ were found only in Chorasi, 
Pardi and Vyara talukas. Dealers under the group of ‘Fuel 
and Power” (73) were found in most of the talukas and their total 
turnover was Rs. 26,16,000, while those in the category of ‘In- 
dustrial Commodities” were found only in six talukas viz. 
Bulsar, Chikhali, Chorasi, Palsana, Pardi and Songadh. 
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There are a large number of fairs associated with important 
deities and religious festivals, at which considerable quantities of 
agricultural produce and other articles of daily use are brought 
forsale. These fairs have not only ecomomic but also sociological 
significance in as much as, apart from providing an excellent 
opportunity for trading, they also satisfy religious cravings and 
feelings and serve as a very healthy common ground for social 
and cultural intercourse among all kinds of people. Though 
generally associated with deities and festivals of particular religion, 
fairs sometimes bring together even people professing different 
faiths. With the process of industrialisation and urbanisation 
gathering momentum and the consequent growth of organised 
trading activities, the importance of fairs can be said to be now 
on the decline. 


Fairs provide a temporary common market-place for persons 
attending them. They last for a day or two with an attendence 
varying from 200 persons to 60,000 persons, and with a sale of 
Rs. 55 to Rs. 75,000. The details are as follows : Of the 91! fairs 
that are held in this district, 2-are held in Bansda Taluka, 5 in 
Bardoli, 15 in Bulsar, 6 in Chikhali, 3 inoChorasi, 12 in Gandevi, 
2 in Kamrej, 3 in Mahuwa, 6 each in Mandvi and Mangrol. 13 
in Navsari, 3 in Olpad, 2 each in Pardi and Palsana, 9 in Songadh 
and 2 each in Valod and Vyara'Talukas. ‘There are no fairs in 
the taluka of Dharampur.* 


Fairs can be regarded as the chief distributing centres of 
articles varying from bare necessities to luxuries. Besides local 
shop-keepers, intinerant merchants, cultivators and petty shop- 
keepers from the neighbourhood constitute the bulk of sellers. 
Buyers are usually the residents, of the village or town and its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from even distant places. A wide 
range of articles from basic necessities of life to luxuries and 
comforts are offered for sale at these fairs, particularly at large 
ones. Here cereals, and pulses, vegetables, sugar, fruits, tobacco 
and betel-leaves, tea, coffee and cold drinks, farsan and sweets 
are available. In large fairs, usually attended by large number 
of persons, luxury articles like costly ready made clothes, artificial 
pearls and beads and similar other articles are offered for sale. 
Particular reference may be made to important fairs held at the 
following places: Soras in Oplad taluka, Mangro! in Mangrol 
taluka, and Vyara in Vyara taluka, where a considerable amount 
of business is transacted. Transactions are always on a cash basis 
at all these fairs. 


The following table shows fairs held in Surat district: 





*Taken from the account of fairs submitted by the Collector, Surat. 
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Taluka 





Bansda 


Bardoli 


Bulsar 


Chikhali 


Chorasi 
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TABLE No. 13 


STATEMENT SHOWING Fairs HELD IN Surat District 





Total ... 








I 
1 
1 
ao 














Names of | af 
villages or ! 
town where | No. | Names of fairs. Average 
fair are of | Turn- 
held. fairs. ; over. 
2 3 | 4 5 
aes ad 
| Rs. 
Unai 2 (a) Makarsankranti fair 3,800 
\(b) Chaitra fair 8,970 
Total 2 
Kadod 1 | Jal Jatra ee 625 
Kholi 1 | Kedareshwar fair ! 200 
Mota _...|._1_—~«| Rameshwar Mahadev fair 625 
' Waghecha 
Kadod 2 \(a) Waghecha Mahadev 
fair : 370 
lo Dasera fair 700 
Total | Seal 
ee er Ff 
Bhadeli | | Hingraj Mataji’s Mela ... 200 
| Jaglala | 
Bhagal _... 1 jSungvi Mataji’s Mela .... 3,000 
Bhagdawada;}_! Mahalaxmi Mataji’s Mela 75 
Bulsar 2 {2 Sati Mataji’s Mela ...! 3,750 
(4) Dasera fair 2,750 
Chanvar ... ! Shivratri Mela 450 
Gadhoi 1 | Gangaji Mela 250 
Kachwada 1 Kalichaudash, Mela 1,500 
Kosamba ...! 1)! Ranchhodji Mela 80 
Parnera 1 Peros Mela 800 
Pathri 1 | Mota Atham 250 
Pitha t |Kali-Chaudash Mela 1,500 
Saron } Kalichaudash Mela 450 
Tithal | Somvati Amas Mela 450 
Untadi 1 | Sungvi Mataji’s Mela 500 
Total 15! 
Baroli I _ 2,600 
Fadvel 1 {Mallika Arjun 750 
ee Mela 
Maijigam 1 800 
Nandhai 1 ‘Shivratri_ ne ...| 12,000 
Panikhadak 1 | Bhavani Mata’s fair ...! 3,500 
Zari ; | :Mallika Arjun Mahadev 
Mela .| 2,750 
Total ... 6 
...| Bhimpore | i‘Hanumanji's fair 550 
| Mota Kunvani Jatra ..| 7,500 
Umra Ramnath Ghelaji Jatra_ 1,000 


1 





Attend- 
ence. 
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TABLE No. 13 (contd.) —_ 
Trade. 
mj 3 mn 4 5 6 ras 
| Rs. 
Gandevi ...! Amalsad ... 1 | Dev Divali’s Mela el 210 1,000 
Antalia ! Mata’s Mela aus 125 750 
| Bigti 1 Durga Mata’s Mela... 875 2,500 
Bilimora 1 Divali’s Jatra Joe 650 | 700 
Desra 1 | Durga Mata’s Mela 875 2,500 
Gandevi | Dasera Mela ae 112 300 
Kachholi ... 1! | Maha Shivratri Mela ... 295 1,600 
Kolva 1 Aso Vad Chaudash Mela 115 1,400 
Masa_...... 1 Kalika Mata’s Mela... 550 1,200 
Rahej } Sati Mata’s Mela ad 375 1,000 
Saribujrang 1 Andeshwar Mahadev’s 
’ Mela ons 375 + 1,500 
Undach ... | Kalika Mata’s Mela 1,750 3,000 
Total ...f 12 
Kamrej_ ...) Dhoran_... { (Gaypagla fair is 100 800 
Timbas..... —s 1 Gatteshwar fair Se 125 1,000 
i 
| Total ..2 2 i 
‘Mahuwa ...|) Mahuva .. 1 : Chaitra Sud Punam fair .. 900 500 
Naldhara : 1 Gangnath fair ...| 9,000 12,000 
Vaghesar | |; Kali Chaudash fair 400 400 
Total i; 3 
Mandvi ...) Bodhan ... 2 ‘@ Gunteshwar fair...) 2,500 | ‘1,500 
(6) Sinhastha fair... 5,000 | 4,500 
Badtal it | Hanumaniji fair 300 | 200 
Mandvi_... 3. | (a Ashapuri Mata’s fair... 1,250 300 
} (6) Bihari Balaji's fair...) 1,250 300 
| (c) Sindhwai Mata’s fair 1,250 300 
Total 6 | 
Mangrol Asharama i | Ganeshpar_fair 60 100 
; Chokunda 1 Panch Kanth Mahadev’ 
fair 14,500 2,200 
Kothawa i Pir Mukh Mirja | 2,300 3,000 
Bava Uras 
Kunverda 1 Bala Pir Uras a 315 1,200 
Mangrol ; | Pir Mota Miya Uras ...; 5,500 5,000 
Siyalaj | $ | Bhola Pir Uras . 275 1,000 
Total =...) 6 
Navsari ...) Astagam ...i 1) | Hanuman fair wit 900 2,000 
i Taiwad i { | Tabut fair 1250 | 400 
Dandi : 2 | (a) Sea fair on Somvati 
| | amas oi 125 300 
(6) Hajani Bibi's fair... 62 150 
Eroo 1 Mahalaximi Mata’s fair 2,500 5,000 
Jalalpore } | Purneshwar Mahadev's 
fair wi 900 1,200 
Kharsad 1. NA. wes 125 | 250 
Navsari ...: 3 | (a) Dasera fair | 1,900 3,000 
(Lunsikui) | (b) Chandi Parva “ 2750 4, 500 
(c) Manekthali Purnima 
! fair | 2,750 4,200 
Rajwada 1 i Hanuman fair mr 900 2,000 
Sarona 1 Shivratri fair wii 175 250 
Vijalpore i Ashapuri Mata’s fair ..., 1,750 800 
Total ...i 13 | 
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T l 2 | a. 4 4 ns i 6 
{ { i | : Rs. ig 
Olpad Olpad Hoe od Kutaymata Mata fair 15 | 200 
Saras | 1 | Siddhanath Mahadev’s 12,500 ' . 8,000 
: fair. 
Sayadla ! : Baliyadey fair | 5,500 ! 4,000 
a TOAD ae oe | 
Palsana .... Malekpore i J) | Hanuman fair ssi 900 ; 2,000 
’ Palsana 1 | Chaitra Sud Punam fair...: N. A. IN. A, 
; Total 2 ; 
Pardi ... Palsana 1° Gangaiji fair ... .' 22,500 | 10,000 
Lawachha..., 1: Holi fair 32,000 ' 10,000 
Po Total ah | 
Songadh 'Bandharpada! “1 |/N. A. ..| 5,250 | 8,000 
' Devalpada , 1 Do. Leal 395 | 3,000 
: Don | 1 | Do. "| $00; "1,000 
| Jamapur a WA Do. sae $50 1,700 
' Khadi ' § . Do. a 340 1,000 _. 
Singhpur .... 4 | Singhpur fair w= 675 2,000 
Songadh | 1 | Songadh fair $5. 15500 
Tokarva ... 1 NLA. | 425 1,200 
Umarda .../ 1 | NA. | 700. 2,000 
———' i} ' 
| Total eae oa | 
Valod —...) Buhari...) OE NDA, wf 1,750, 3,000 
| Valod coe! ES Te -' 4,600 | 3,000 | 
Total ...: Bene i 
|-- 
Vyara  Balpur : Maha Shivratri fair...) 20,000 | 25,000 
Vyara 1 Pirkhatal fair .--| 75,000 60,000 
Total ...| 
{ Total... OL } 
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Pedlars have been playing anamportant role since olden times 
in the trade organisation of the district. But the old type of ped- 
lars hawking their goods from one village to another has lost 
its previous importance. The villagers who used to patronise 
these pedlars now show a definite preference for periodical markets 
or for established shopkeepers. As far as economically advan- 
ced talukas are concerned, villagers now obtain their daily neces- 
sities from village shopkeepers or bring them from nearby towns 
or taluka headquarters, as transport facilities have been much 
developed during the post-war years. The practice of keeping 
annual credit accounts by agriculturists with village shopkeepers 
has become popular nowadays. Agriculturists gencrally pay the 
amount from the income of cash crops and/or there is also a 
practice of selling the surplus produce to village shopkeepers. 
The system of periodical or weekly bazars is prevalent in less 
advanced areas of Surat district viz., Bansda, Mandvi, Songadh, 
Vyara, Mahuwa, Dharampur, Mangrol and Valod. The inhabi- 
tants of these talukas are mostly Raniparaj Adivasi Bhils like Dub- 
las, Kolis, Chaudharas, etc. They are very backward and do 
not prefer to stay in regular villages but live isolated in huts con- 
structed in their own farms or provided by their masters. Under 
such circumstances pedlars have little chance to operate and 
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people generally purchase their necessities from periodical or 
weekly markets held at their village or round about. The system 
of staying at their own farms is also prevelent in advanced Bagayati 
villages of Surat District. 


But pedlars still play quite an important role in the trade orga- 
nisation of the district though their system has undergone consi- 
derable changes in recent years.* In olden days pedlars belonged 
to certain specified classes namely Muslims, Marwaris, Banias, 
Gujaratis etc. A significant change in this respect has been that 
Marwari and Lohana banias who were once quite predomi- 
nant as pediars have given up this form of trade. Most of them 
have settled down in villages and towns as shopkeepers and their 
place has been taken by displaced persons, Madrasis, Kashmiris, 
Adivasis, Muslims, Harijans, Khatris, Kachhiyas etc. The arti- 
cles which are hawked have also changed their pattern. Pedlars 
now hawk daily consumption goods like fruits, vegetables, fishes, 
biscuits and other confectionery goods instead of clothes, cutlery, 
grocery, utensils, ornaments, glassware etc. However, it would 
not be correct to say that pedlars hawking in the latter group. 
of goods are non-existent. 


Pedlars usually move from village to village in fair weather’ 
months and return to their respective places before the monsoon 
sets in. Most of the pedlars belong to the district itself except 
Madrasis and Kashmirs. They usually carry their goods on their 
own shoulders personally or engage a labourer. Some also use 
bullock carts, cycles or Hathgarries (4 wheeled) etc., whereas use 
of motor service is also common wherever such facilities are there. 
Some 85% of the pedlars in Surat district carry the goods on their 
own shoulders. They are usually known to their customers. 


There are different types of pedlars, each type handling a 
particuler type of commodities. The Marwari banias generally 
trade in grocery and cloth, Muslims in cloth, cutlery 
perfumery, hoziery and — glass-ware, displaced persons 
in cloth, biscuits, fruits, vegetables, ice, kulfi etc., Khatris 
in handloom cloth, Kachhiyas in vegetables, Madrasis in 
cotton and artificial silk cloth, Kashmiris in woollen cloth 
and shawls and Maharastrian Prabhu women in indigenous herbs 
and medicines. Most of the transactions are done ona cash 
basis though the system of barter does prevail in case of pedlars 
hawking in utensils and glassware who exchange it with used 
clothes. 


Volume of trade of a district could be ascertained only when 
accurate statistics regarding exports and imports are available. 
All that is available at present in this respect are figures about 
the volume of imports and exports based on octroi returns in 
a few municipal towns. A majority of Surat district munici- 








*However the system of peddling from village to village does not seem to exist 


in all the 18 talukas of the district. The following four talukas viz. Mahuwa, 
Songadh, Bansda and Vyara reported that they had no pedlars largely due to the 
predominence of weekly bazars. 
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palities have not levied taxes on exports and hence such figures 
are not available. Generally octroi is collected only for imports 
and imports are mainly for consumption within the town. Though 
most of the municipalities have levied octroi duties, the commo- 
dities so taxed and commodities included in each commodity group 
are not uniform. Commodities are grouped with reference to 
local importance. e.g. oilseeds-it is grouped as one commodity 
by Surat Municipality while in Bulsar it is grouped under two 
categories--groundnuts with shells (Mugfalli) and seeds of 
groundnuts. Also while some taxes are levied ad valorem and 
hence the figures supplied for imports are in terms of value, 
some taxes are levied on actual quantum of imports. Some 
municipalities have not furnished figures of octroi returns for 
certain years either because octroi duties were not levied at all 
or realisation of octroi was auctioned to highest bidder and 
recovery of the same was made by the contractor. 


With these limitations, below are given the figures of imports 
and exports of various commodities in the municipal towns of 
Surat district viz., Surat, Navsari, Bulsar, Bilimora, Rander, 
Gandevi, Vyara and Dharampur, The Shops and Establish- 
ments Act of Government. of Bombay is applicable to the first 
four of these municipalities and hence. except these four muni- 
cipalities, information supplied by other municipalities is not 
so exhaustive. Figures of octroi returns of Kathor muni- 
cipality are not given as octroi was not levied by it. 


With the limitations mentioned in the above paragraphs, it 
is difficult to detect a general trend. Neverthless some guesses 
can be hazarded. It seems that durimg the post -war years there 
has been a steady increase in imports of almost all commodities. 
This is particularly true in the case of large towns such as Surat 
and Navsari and important trade centres like Bilimora and Bulsar. 


Almost all the municipal returns reveal that imports of pure 
ghee have declined. Vegetable product has a popular appeal 
as it is cheap; hence the increasing imports of vegetable ghee. 
Building materials seem to have been imported in larger quantities 
i all municipalities presumably to meet the needs of post-war 
house building activities. Cotton, cotton seeds, piecegoods, 
oil and oilseeds also figure prominently in all municipal returns 
which supports the conclusion that cotton and oilseeds are the 
important agricultural products and textile and oilcrushing in- 
dustries are the important industries in Surat district. Medi- 
cines, toilet goods , sugar, tea and tobacco are other important 
articles, the imports of which have uniformly risen in all 
municipal towns. 


An attempt has been made in preceding pages to give a rough 
idea of volume of trade based on octroi returns of town munici- 
palities. Next comes the wholesale and retail trade carried on 
in Surat district. There is not a single official or non-official publi- 
cation giving data on the subject covering the whole field. An 
attempt was however made to gether information about the trade 
im some of the important items and the following account is based 
on that information. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING 1954-55 BASED ON 
Octro!1 ReTurNs (QUANTITY IN BENGALI MDS, AND VALUE IN Rs.) 








Quantity In Mds. 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


-| Imports 


Exports 


..| Imports 


Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 


..{ Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 
Imports 
Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 
Imports 
Exports 


-| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


..| Imports 


Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 


..| Imports 


Exports 


.-| Imports 


Exports 


«| Imports 


Exports 


-| Imports 


Sr. Commodity group. 
No. 
1. |Ghee, Butter, Cream, Mava.... 
2. {Sugar-Refined and unrefined ... 
3, (Grain and flour 
4. !Groceries ... 
5. |Dry fruits and Betelnuts 
6. |Tea, Coffee and Cocoa... 
7, |Vegetable Products 
8. (Coal, Coak and Charcoal 
9, |Fire Wood 
10, |Kerosene 
Petrol 
11, {Oilseeds 
12. {Oils & Lubricants 
13, |Colours, Paints etc. 
14, {All kinds of furniture 
15, {Crude oil 
16. |Oilman’s Store and Provisions 
17. |Electrical accessories 
18, [Radio Sets and accessories 
19, {Motors and Motor accessories Eelpgins 
tubes and tyres. “s 
19.A |Rubber and Rubber Goods 
20, |Fireworks 
21, |Fancy Goods 
22. |Washing Soaps 
23, |Umbrellas and Spareparts 
24, |Stones, Metals etc. 
25, |Cement and its materials 
26, {Iron and steel ... wes 
27, \Timber, Teakwood and all sorts of 
wood (except fire wood) aa a 
28. |Manglore tiles (Numbers) 





Exports 
Imports 
-| Exports 


.| Imports 


Exports 








17,964 
828 
2,85,445 
1,43,297 
19,78 ,608 
7,51,552 
1,52,966 
40,44 


12,755 

1,904 
60,841 
55,513 


9, 07, 648 


1,43,330 
50,519 
98,831 
27,157 

4,29,584 

2,15,296 

1,14,875 


1,16,312 
39,844 
4,417 
703 


PLT TTI titi 


_ 


a— 
we 
‘oO 9 
we 
lita 


Pid brite 


_ 
. 


33 
33 | 





Value in 


LLEEP EEE EUITITE PL EEEE Te 


16,90,592 
1,72,224 
1,64,971 

32,789 


18,83,264 
1,00,352 
2,26,816 

50,880 

16,94,912 

12,17,152 


7,28,320 
1,20,640 
1,86,624 
1,73,461 
53,280 
1,248 


5,48,672 
3,19,872 
4,12,672 
30,048 
14,66,112 
5,15,808 
75,94.048 
15,21,856 
12:24,277 
1,63,243 
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Sr. Commodity Group, | Quantity in Mds. Value in 
No. Rs, 
29, |Flooring tiles etc. ae me ...| Imports | a 1,88,064 
2 Exports — 1,24,608 
30, | Tobacco, Gadakoo and country Bidies | Imports 20,854 cele 
(B. Mds.) Exports 10,550 = 
31. | Chiroots and Cigarettes .| Imports — 10,33,824 
Exports — 30,288 
32. | All metals except Gold and Silver and | Imports — 20,55,939 
alloys and sheets etc. | Exports _ 1,25,912 
33, | Cloth, Clothes, including hosiery .| Imports — |1,61,15,488 
Exports —_— 67,42,144 
34, | Leather Plastic and their articles .| Imports — 10,98,720 
Exports — 62,016 
35. | Yarns Imports — |6,67,97,664 
Exports — 











67,71,648 
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SURAT DISTRICT 591 


Cotton trade in Surat district—For the purpose of cotton 
statistics, Surat district is said to comprise (i) the whole of Surat 
district (#2) Ankleshwar taluka of Broach district and the former 
Rajpipla state (now merged in Broach district) and (iii) Navapur 
taluka of West Khandesh district. 


The yearly output of cotton (average of last 10 years from 
1952/53 back to 1943/44) in the Surat district as described above 
is 1,14,121 bales. The total number of bales (average of last 
ten years) pressed in the district, are as follows:— 


1. Surat district 77,235 bales. 
2. Ankleshwar/Rajpipla 32,866 bales 
3. Navapur taluka 4,020 bales 





1,14,121 bales. 


Figures of pressings in each district during 1943-44 to 
19§2-53 are given below:. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER BALES PRESSED IN SURAT DISTRICT 
DURING 1943-44 To 1952-53 





as ' Political Divisions 

















Year. —- >) Total. 
Surat. | Ankleshwar/ | Navapur 
| Rajpipla 
"1943/44 ea 64,531 | 8,257 | 2,27,011 
1944/45... wwe] 41,406 24,893 | 1,485 67,784 
1945/46 ve ed S94181 | 28,993 3,048 91,192 
1946/47 wet 70,403 | = 22,766 «| 3,495 96,664 
1947/48... ul 85,019 | 33,886 | 3,925 |  1,22,830 
1948/49... eel 43,608 25,092 | 3,873 72,873 
1949/50... 0s. wl, = 78,730 38,762 | 3,508 |  1,21,000 
1950/51... eves, 85,395 80,892 | 4,517 | 1,20,804 
1951/52... wees] 69,460 20,810 | 3,785 94,055 
1952/53... | 84,955 | 38,037 || 4,309 | 1,27,301 
Total ...|__7,72,350 ! 3,28,662 | 40,202 | 11,41.214_ 


epee Ee 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE YEARLY OFF TAKE OF SURAT COTTON BY INDIAN MILLs 








| ___—_—_ "Average yearly | Percentage of 
No. Name of Mill Centres. | | consumtion. total average 
(in bls. of 400) | crop of last 
Bis, 10 years. 
1. Bombay Centre vant 42,000 nr ie 37 & “3 
2. Ahmedabad Mills 43,000 37 % 
3. Kanpur Mills 10,300 f 9% 
4. Southern Mills 2,000 i 2, 
5. Kathiawar Mills 1,000 6% 
6. Delhi Mills 4,500 4% 
7, Calcutta Mills 600 1/2 % 
; 8. Khandesh Mills 2,500 | 29% 
9. Local Mills 2,200 2% 
Tot... 4 114,100 | 100% 














Surati cotton which is considered to be the best in India, is 
comparable only to ‘Lakshmi’ and ‘Punjab’ cotton. It has a 
staple length 14/16 to 15/16 counts. It is also better in style 
and class and is preferred by those mills which produce cloth 
of higher counts, 


Surat district produces staple varieties of cotton the export 
of which to countries outside India is banned. The whole of 
Surati cotton is therefore consumed by Indian Mills, the most 
prominent being those in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Normally, 
as could be seen from the figures of offtake given below, 
the textile mills at these two centres together consume 
almost 80 per cent of the year’s cotton crop. Out of the balance 
of 20 per cent crop, about 5 per cent is consumed by the mills in 
Saurashtra and about 10 per cent is taken up by the mills in Kan- 
pur. The rest of the quantity in a more or less equal proportion,is 
consumed by southern mills, Delhi mills, Calcutta mills and 
Khandesh mills. Local mills (mills in Surat district) do not 
seem to consume more than 2,000 Ibs. a year. 


Surat district has made much headway in developing co-ope- 
rative institutions for. marketing of cotton. At the apex is 
the Dakshina Gujarat Co-operative Cotton Marketing Union 
Ltd. At the base are co-operative cotton sale societies of groups 
of villages. There are about 48 such Co-operative Cotton Sale 
Societies and eight ginning and pressing societies in the district. 
The Dakshina Gujarat Co-operative Cotton Marketing Union 
is a connecting link between Co-operative cotton sale societies 
and commission agents. Hence the ‘deal’ is always made by 
societies and the commission agents through the advice of the 
Union. The selection of cotton, weighment and payment is 
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to be done on the same day. The ‘selection lot’* can be rejected 
but the deal cannot be rejected. Any dispute arising from such 
transaction can be settled by arbitration through the Surat District 
Cotton Dealers Association.* This institution is of Mahajan 
type which has no legalepower but possesses it de facto by general 
practice and custom. 


Privately owned ginning and pressing factories are another 
important agency engaged in the marketing of cotton. There 
are about 30 such factories in Surat district. Out of these some 
are given over to commission agents in Bombay on rental basis. 
The private owner remains there but he acts as an agent of 
company. There are two or three such gins but they handle some 
25,000 bales. They do not come in the market but they export 
cotton directly to mills owned by them, All such private agencies 
compete for growers’ kapas which is usually bought by village 
kapas brokers who usually move from village to village. 
The farmers give delivery during a specific period of time. Pur- 
chasing is done by dalals on the basis of current market prices. 
Sometimes advance money is also paid to regular sellers or farmers 
with whom such private-concerns have long contacts, 


The commission agents who represent big cotton traders of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad play a pivotal role in the cotton mar- 
keting organisation. They have to work according to the ins- 
truction of these big cotton traders. The commission agents then 
instruct their dalals who contact sellers of Surati cotton. The 
quality of cotton determines the price. . The commission amount 
to Rs. 0-8-0 to be paid to dalals is borne by cotton merchants 
of Bombay. The cotton merchants in their turn transact business 
with various mills. They request. their upcountry commission 
agents to store cotton upto the time of delivery and pay all charges 
for that purpose, such as interest, godown rent, etc. 


Though at present there seems to be a sort of co-existence 
betwegp co-operative institutions and independent merchants, 
the pace of development of co-operative institutions in cotton 
trade indicates that farmers are nowadays giving increasing pre- 
ference to co-operative institutions. Commission agents also 
give preference to co-operative societies because the latter can be 
relied upon to supply unadulterated standardised cotton. 


No regulated market in cotton has been established in Surat. 
However much useful work is done by co-operative institutions 
and the percentage of malpractices is much less where such instit- 





* “Selection Lot” means bales of cotton of particular quality upon the basis 
of which ‘deal’ is made. The commission agent can reject particular group of 
cotton bales if the quality is inferior than what is agreed upon. 


*The Surat District Cotton Dealers Association is an organisation of persons 
engaged in the marketing of cotton in Surat District. Hence all types of co-operat i- 
ves dealing in cotton, private gin owners, commission agents etc., are members 
of this organisation. 
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utions are developed. The areas of Dediapada, Rajpipla, Man- 
grol and Mandvi represent backward tracts of Surat cotton 
zone and a regulated market in cotton seem to be very desirable 
for them. Co-operative institutions can also go a long way in 
safeguarding the interest of the producer. 


In Surat district, cotton generally termed as ‘Surati’ is sold. 
Every deal made by the buyer or by the seller is a pacca deal ; the 
seller is bound to give delivery and buyer is bound to take it, 
Rates are quoted in terms of candy. In Surat 800 Ibs. of 
cotton make one candy while at all other places in India it is 
made of 784 lbs. of cotton. The rates quoted are of factory 
compound delivery. 


Over and above the calculated price, the buyer has to pay to 
the seller or to the ginning factory over charges for the cotton he 
has bought. This charge is borne by the commission agent on 
account of the mills. After the 21st June no pressing charges are 
given by the buyer to the sciler, They are borne by the seller 
but the rates quoted include pressing charges. The deals are 
made on samples of actual lot. But the buyer has a right to 
reject the lot. Generally he has to approve the lot within four 
days and to take delivery within 20 days. If there is no booking 
facility upto 20 days, he has to weigh the bales and give money 
to the seller. Over and above the normal charges enumerated 
above, the seller has to give to the buyer a charge at the rate of 
annas eleven per bale for transport of the goods upto the station. 


The main customary charges levied per candy of 800 Ibs. of 
cotton are as follows :— 


1. Brokerage per candy _... ye .. Rs, 1—0—0 
2. Tolat (weighing) per candy... .. Rs. O—5—6 
3. Chhapmar per candy... ae .. Rs, O—2---3 
4. Sikamar (stamping) per candy... Rs. 0—2—3 
5. Charity per candy see se .. Rs, O—2—O 


In Surat district the seller of cotton has to bear the above mar- 
ket charges whereas elsewhere they are usually borne by the buyers 
of cotton. However, payment for services rendered is not directly 
made by the seller. From the amount that is due to him by the 
buyer by way of price of the commodity sold, the buyer deducts 
the amount of service charges and himself makes payment to the 
parties concerned, thus keeping his hold over them. 


The normal duration of trading activity varies with climate. 
There are two tracts in Surat district, one beyond north 
of Tapi river while another beyond south of Tapi_ river 
extending upto Damanganga and West Khandesh district. 
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The crop comes up earlier by 15 days in the tract situated north 
of Tapi river. If there arenorains at the time of Diwali through- 
out the whole tract, the crop comes up earlier than expected. 
Roughly there are two normal periods of trading: January to 
May and February to May. Forward cotton deals are possible 
one or two months ahead ‘of season, i. e. from November to 
December or from December to January. It is desirable that 
markct should function from January to May so that all cotton 
can be easily marketed and if that is not possible the surplus 
could be exported in time to countries outside India. 


For the storage of cotton, godown accommodation is easily 
available. During the course of the season cotton stocks, both 
full pressed and loose cotton, are usually stocked in the open 
in the factory compounds but due to the consequent long 
exposure to the sun, it suffers in weight. Fully pressed cotton 
which remains unsold until the onset of the monsoon, is usually 
stocked in factory godowns for later disposal. Here it gains in 
weight due to moist weather, and.thus some of the loss sustained 
previously due to exposute to the sun is made up. Some 
cooper ative societies have good godowns having 5,000 bales 
capacity. Storage charges during May to Diwali are Rs. 1-0-0 
per bale for the season and the same for one cartload of cotton 
seed (28 Surati maunds.) 


Rail route is the cheapest route-for the despatch of cotton 
from Surat district to outside destinations. Although Surat is a 
port and despatches by sea in country crafts to Bombay and other 
coastal ports are possible such despatches work out considerably 
dearer as compared to those by rail. The cost of insurance in the 
case of sea-route makes such despatches prohibitive. Cotton is 
therefore exclusively despatched by rail. Scarcity of wagons 
practically every season in recent years, resulted in the accumula- 
tion of cotton stocks at producing centres and on certain 
occasions it had its repercussions on the prices of cotton upcountry. 


During pre-war time, prices realised by cultivators were more 
or less satisfactory. Since the cotton produced in Surat district, 
owing to its quality is much in demand by mills, it always 
fetches good price which are definitely better than those of 
food crops. The quality of production tends to depend mainly 
upon favourable climate rather than upon price support be- 
cause the latter is more or less assumed. During the last decade 
cotton prices in 1943-44 season were perhaps at the lowest where- 
as during 1948-49 and 1949-50 due to growing scarcity 
of cotton arising from the partition of the country and the diver- 
sion of considerable areas from cotton crop to food crops, they 
had reached peak levels. The following figures will speak of 
the average price of cotton for each season for the last 10 years. 
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Season. Price. 
Rs, 
1943/44 575 
1944/45 600 
1945/46 600 
1946/47 560 
1947/48 577 
1948/49 810 
1949/50 960 
1950/5 1,025 
1951/52 890 
1952/53 890 


The Grow More Food campaign was sntroduced in 1944-45 
which niverted vast cotton lands t» food crops. Owing to such 
devrsion, production of cotton fell considerably with the result 
that both in repsect of food and cotton, India’s dependence on 
foreign countries went on inceasing. With the partition of 
India in 1947, the problem became still more difficult. The 
growing scarcity of cotton affected the production of cloth and 
prices both of cotton and cloth went up very high. At this 
stage Government's intervention became quite necessary and in 
order to enact various laws, the most important among which 
were: 


1. Imposition of price controd: Bombay licensing order in 
1948/49; 


2. Rationing of cotton: Restriction on the moyement of 
cotton in 1949/50; 


3. Introduction of the “‘Nomince Scheme”-setting up of 
Cotton Distribution Committecs to ensure equitable 


distribution of cotton to mills, in 1950-51; 

4. Division of various cotton dealers into three groups 
“A”, “B” and “C” with a view to libcralising the 
nominee scheme (explained below) in order to remove 
the last vestige of monopolistic marketing, in 1951-52. 


Besides, there was complete stoppage of hedge trading in 
seasons 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1951-52 in addition to a restriction 
on early trading in new crop of cotton. 


Despite all this legislation meant to check the soaring prices 
of cotton, the desired purpose was not served and goverdment 
had finally to envisage a scheme known as the ‘“‘Nominec Scheme’ 
whereby all supplies of cotton to mills could be made through 
the government appointed nominecs only This scheme worked 
very satisfactorily in Broach and Surat districts. According to 
the nominee scheme, milll that wished to buy cotton against their 
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quotas had to place a buying order with any one of the nominees 
appointed by the TextileSCommissioner. The nominee, in turn used 
to register with the distribution committee his demand for cotton 
for which he had received a buying order from his mill con- 
nection and against such demand allocations were made by 
the distribution committee at a fixed price. If any buyer (in 
this case the mill) suspected that the cotton supplied to him did 
not qualify for the price fixed by the distribution committee, 
he had a right to go in survey (local survey held by the distri- 
bution committee), and the difference, if any, according to the 
result of the survey, was admissible to the buyer concerned. 
Surveys were open to sellers also who thought that the distri- 
bution committee’s price for their cotton was lower, The purpose 
for which such distribution committees were set up was well 
served, in as much as the rising prices of cotton were well 
checked and mills were able to get their supplies of cotton at 
or within ceilings. 


Plantains have proved to be one of the most important cash 
crop to Surat agriculturists. Only one variety ‘lily chhal’ or 
‘Lokhandi’ is grown in the district. /al, soneri, tapra and 
Basarai were some of the important varieties grown before, but 
their cultivation has been abandoned due to economic reasons. 


Surat, Bardoli, Vyara, Varachha, Dondaicha, Amalsadt 
Navsari, Bilimora, Gandevi and Puna-Kumbharia are importan, 
plantain-growing areas of the district. Surat, Navsari, Amalsad, 
Gadat, Gandevi and Bardoli are important wholesale trade 
centres for plantains trade. Surat. Sayan, Navsari, Bilimora- 
Amalsad and Gandgadhara, Burdoli, Timberva are important 
assembling markets, the former group situated on Western 
Railway and the latter group on Tapi Valley Railway. Following 
are the figures of produce assembled in these markets during the 
years 1949-50 to 1953-54 











Markets SSCS Quantity © 
B. mds. 

Surat bee eae 1949-50 1,98,000 
1950-51 2,77,500 

1951-52 3,32,400 

1952-53 2,70,500 

1953-54 2,65,000 

Sayan a hee sa ve 1949-50 50,000 
1950-51 60,000 

1951-52 75,000 

1952-53 78,200 

1953-54 76,500 

Gangadhara ae vo ov 1949-50 66,075 
1950-51 61,250 

1951-52 1,06,650 

1952-53 1,04,810 


1953-54 I] 8,455, 
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4 2 3 
B. mds. 
Bardoli a oe ea a 1949-50 60,625 
1950-51 74,290 
1951-52 140,570 


1952-53 1,22,232 
1953-54 1,51,800 


Timberva and Mandvi ... at 1949-50 49,375 

1950-51 23,527 

1951-52 1,06,200 

1952-53 98,250 

1953-54 1,05,000 

Navsari a aoe ey HG 1949-50 25,000 

1950-51 30,000 

1951-52 35,150 

1952-53 49,500 

1953-54 58,015 

Bilimora-Amalsad ... ae rr, 1949-50 Notavailable 
1950-51 Do. 

1951-52 84,900 

1952-53 90,840 

1953-54 98,080 


The main export markets are Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
The following table gives a rough account of distribution of 
export from three important plantains growing tracts : 


Distribution of Exports :— 


From To 
Timberva, Bardoli .. Bombay Ahmedabad Other stations 
Gangadhara Chalthan... 60% 30% 10% 
Surat-Bhusaval tract of Western Rly. 
Surat, Utra, Sayan... 70% 20% 109% 
Bombay-Ahmedabad tract of W. Rly. 
Bilimora-Amalsad . 95% 4% — 


Except in the case of Surat market, most of the produce is 
sold through co-operative societies, though a few petty merchants 
also exist in all important trade centres. Merchants purchase 
the produce either from a co-operative society or directly from 
agriculturists. The prevalence of this merchant class inspite of the 
fact that some 90% of plantains trade is controlled by cooperative 
societies is due to the credit facilities these merchants grant to 
agriculturists and to other outside merchants who purchase 
plantains from them. 


Almost all plantain-growers are members of co-operative 
societies. The inspectors of the society move in villages and 
contact the members of the society to register their weekly 
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quota. The society then arranges for the sale of the produce 
on the basis of quota registered with it. Themerchants contact 
the society for their purchases. Thus most of the produce is 
sold at the producing centre, while a little quantity is also 
sent for sale at Bombay and Ahmedabad at the society's risk. 
In this case, the deal is to be made through commission 
agents, the commission to be paid is 3%. When the price is 
fixed at the producing centres the delivery of the produce is 
to be given at railway siding yard. The leading charges of 
the wagon (Rs. 15 per wagon) and railway freight charges 
are to be borne by purchasers. 


During the season the society fixes rates on Ist, 11th and 
21st of every month which continue to prevail for ten days 
succeeding the day on which they are fixed. The merchants 
make their purchases at these fixed rate. 


Though the produce is available throughout the year, 
the fair season can be considered to extend from July 
to January while peak-season is from August to November. 
Following is the table of average prices of plantains for the 
years 1945 to 1954, 


Year. Prices, 
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Following is the list of cooperative societies dealing in 
plantains in Surat district:— 


1. Sardar Bagayat Sahakari Mandal Ltd., Bardoli. 


2. Sayan Group Cooperative Multipurpose Society Ltd., 
Sayan. 


3. Bardoli Khedut Sahakari Mandal Ltd., Bardoli. 


4. Amroli Group Cooperative Multipurpose Society Ltd., 
Amroli. 


5. Puna-Kumbharia Group Cooperative Fruit and Vege- 
tables Growers’ Society Ltd., Surat. 


o. Gadat Vibhag Sahakari Khedut Mandal Ltd., Gadat. 
7.. Gandevi Khedut Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Gandevi. 
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Surat district has the forest areas of Dharampur and Vyara 
range and the adjoining Dangs forest. 


Among articles of export from the district, timber ranks next 
in importance to cotton. The old Gazetteer records that tne 
value of timber exported by sea during 1874 was Rs. 4,72,280. 
The Railway return show that in 1874, 3,336 tons of timber 
worth Rs. 1,34,590 were exported. 


Prior to the construction of Bombay, Baroda Central India 
Railways (now Western Railway), i.e. before 1860, all forest pro- 
ducts were brought to Bulsar port. Hence the name ‘Valsadi Sag’ 
(Bulsar teak). Bilimora town is very closely linked with the rich 
jungles round about, the products of which fetch handsome reven- 
ues to Government every year. Keeping in view the importance 
of the town, the then Baroda state Government constructed a 
special narrow guage railway line connecting all important jungle 
areas, upto Bilimora port, to facilitate the export of jungle 
products from Bilimora port,.through country crafts. Thus 
the products of forest hinterland found good outlets in centres 
like Vaghai, Dungarda, Kevdi Road and Unai, all lying on the 
Bilimora-Vaghai tract of G.B.S. Rly. (Western Railway now). 
Bilimora is considered to be an important port for the export 
of timber. 


Bulsar has lost its former importance as an export centre 
for timber. But still it isthe main distribution centre of Dharam- 
pur forest area. Some 5,000 tons of Timber worth Rs. 10,00,000 
is exported to Bombay, Broach, Saurashtra and Kutch by sea 
route. All stations on Billimora-Vaghai tract of G.B.S. Rly. 
(Western Railway now) are most important outlets of forest 
products. Some 50,000 tons of timber worth Rs. one crore 
are exported by railways. 


Bilimora, Bulsar, Surat, Pardi and Kolak are important trade 
centres of timber trade in Surat district. The peak season is 
from October to June but due to scarcity of wagons, trading acti- 
vity is spread over the whole year. The prices of teak wood 
generally depend upon straightness and roundness of the wood. 
They vary between Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per cft. Teak, ain, seasum, 
tanach, B.O. khair and haldu are important varieties of timber 
marketed, 


When the forest department was not properly organised 
the practice was to have a general deal between the 
department and purchasers, the latter being allowed to 
cut whatever kind of trees they wanted to cut. Later 
on forest areas were surveyed and a definite policy was 
laid down for proper utilisation of forest wealth, as a result 
of which only limited forest areas were allowed for cutting, the 
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interval of time between cutting being so devised that at the time 
of next cutting that particular area would be ready for second 
cutting, the aim being to preserve the continuously diminishing 
forest wealth. This practice which is known as ‘Coupe System’ 
is prevalent for the last 30 ycars. 


Forest contractors usually visit in April or May the coupes 
which are to be cut in a particular year, and after making a rough 
estimate offer tenders for the purchase of the coupes in July 
‘and August when tenders are invited. by Forest Department. 
Cutting actually starts in October. and November... Timber is 
brought to some Railway station or to a port and is arranged 
kind-wise and size-wise. 


Forest contractors, commission agents and purchasers form 
three agencies through which timber is marketed. The system of 
Commission agents is different from that in other tradés in that 
in timber trade. apparently a double deal is made, one between 
the contractors and the commission agents and other between 
the commission agents and purchasers, and in both cases it is 
actually done in the name ofthe commission agents. Thus he 
has a very great financial responsibility. — Both parties i. e. con- 
tractors and purchasers have to pay 2 per cent commission each 
in such transaction. Thus ¢ommission agents bring together 
two parties, and is also obliged to arrange for the export of tim- 
ber wherever the buyer wants.. He charges the additional cost 
‘involved in such arrangement. There are about 125 forest con- 
tractors and 20 commission agents. in Surat district. 


Recently the Government has adopted the policy of estab- 
lishing and encouraging forest [abour co-operative societies. The 
policy of Government with regard to allotment of coupes toforest 
Labour Co-operatives with the help of social workers is toh and- 
over forest coupes at upset prices and on reasonable terms as 
part of the comprehensive programme for the ail round advance- 
ment of Adivasis. The objective underlying this policy is that the 
Adivasi and other forest labourers should not only get fair wages 
but also the profits out of coupe contracts and further these co- 
operative societies should progressively take the place of forest 
contractors. Recently a new formula has been evolved and profit 
or loss in the working of coupes is to be shared 50-50 between 
societies and government. 


In Vyara division a thirty year contract for sustained supply 
of khair tree for manufacture of kath by scientific method at Rs.15 
per tree has been entered into by government with contractor. 
The agreement was signed in the year 1953 and at the end of that 
year the construction of factory building and installation of 
machinery were under progress. 


_ Retail trade is carried on by a large number of shops located 
In various towns and villages of Surat district. Details of shops 
7201—76 
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located in rural areas and non-municipal urban areas have been 
given elsewhere and the following account deals with the muni- 
cipal towns exclusively. 


Retail shops which provide the link between the consumer 
and the wholesaler are located in various wards of municipal 
towns and cater to the needs of their localities. The stock in 
trade is usually limited but repaid repelnishment is made when- 
ever goods are sold out. Retailers usually have dealings with 
some wholesaler in the town itself but not infrequently they 
directly deal with the source of origin of goods. Besides, quite 
a few retailers have direct dealings with outsider merchants 
particularly in cloth trade. Retail sales are generally made 
on cash basis but running accouts of customers are not un- 
common. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishment Act (LX XIX of 1948 
of Government of Bombay) has been enforced in the five towns, 
Surat, Navsari, Bilimora, Bulsar and Vyara. The Act pro- 
vides for the compulsory registration of all shops and establish- 
ments. Its administration is entrusted to the municipal boroughs. 
It is however to be noted that the said Act is not appplicable to 
the following municipalities viz., Rander, Gandevi, Dharampur 
and Kathor. 


The following statement shows the total number of shops 
and establishments registered as on 3]st March 1953. The 
employment provided by ‘Shops’ in different municipalities is 
given in Table No. 20. 









































Commer- Restaurants 
Municipalities. | Shops.| cial _| Residential and Theatres} Total. 
Establish | Hotels Eating etc, 
ments. Houses 
Surat 1 6,521 | 5,43 16 493. | 9 | 42082 
Billimora | 774 84 1 52 3 914 
Navsari ee} 1,714 164 7 88 3 1,976 
Bulsar .--{ 1,372 99 6 76 4 1,555 
TABLE No. 20 
STATEMENT SHOWING EMPLOYMENT PROVIDED BY ‘SHOP* 
} Persons in | 
Municipalities | Shops Males Females | Children [responsible] Total 
capacity 
Surat | 6,521 7,465 538 294 390 8,687 
Billimora 774 975 123 18 24 1,116 
Navsari | 1,714 2,479 113 85 57 2,734 
Bulsar .-| 1,372 1,840 345 145 aes 2,330 


In retail trade, grocery shops are the most important. They 
constitute the largest number of shops and also provide the 
widest employment, There are 467 grocery shops in Surat, 
229 in Navsari, 118 in Billimora and 415 in Bulsar. All sorts 
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of cereals and pulses, gur, sugar, oil, ghee, spices, condiments, 
tea, coffee and other items of grocery are sold in these shops. 
Stock in trade of individual shops varies in value by a wide 
range from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 50,000. Most of the shops, how- 
ever, are small having stocks worth only between Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 10,000. Almost all the grocery shops are of fairly long 
standing. The commodities sold in these shops are brought 
from wholesalers in Bombay and North Gujarat. 


Usually shopkeepers purchase commodities on credit from 
the wholesaler and settle the bills within one and a half month. 
It is a general practice to employ servants for handling and 
weighing the commodities. The larger shopkeepers sometimes 
employ also clerks and accountants for maintaing account 
books. Sale shrinks in the rainy season especially during the 
months of July to September and expands during April, May 
and at the time of Diwali, Dasera and other religious festivals. 


Next in importance to shops selling grocery are those sel- 
ling pan, bidi, cigarettes and-tobacco. There are about 379 
such shops in Surat, 111 in 'Navsari,. 117 in Bilimora and 200 
in Bulsar. Most of them are one man cstablishments selling 
pan, bidi, cigarettes, chewing tobacco, betelnuts, catechu and 
occasionally confectionery. The stock in trade is obtained 
locally from wholesalers. A large number of these establish- 
ments make small quantities of bidies sufficient for their own 
sales. The value of stock in trade varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 500. 
However in shops dealing exclusively in tobacco and snuff, the 
stock in trade is considerably large varying from Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 10,000. The Kaira district is the main source for import- 
ing various qualities of tobacco, The credit facility enjoyed 
by tobacco merchants from wholesalers is generally three months. 
The business of this catagory of shops is generally slack in the 
rainy season and brisk during the months of April and May 
and on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


Cloth and hosiery shops come next. They stock and sell 
all kinds of textiles—Cotton, woollen, silk, such as shirting, 
coating, sadis, dhotars, tapestry cloth, sweaters, mufflers, towels 
and all kinds of hosiery. Besides mill-made fabrics they stock 
and sell handloom products and jari articles for which the district 
is famous. A majority of shopkeepers purchase most of their 
requirements of all mill fabrics through the local agents of 
various textile mills and only a small quantity directly from the 
sources of origin like Bombay, Ahmedabad and Ludhiana. 
Handloom products manufactured within the district are ob- 
tained by the shopkeeper either directly from the factory owner 
or from the wholesale dealers. Most of these shops are owned 
by members of the traditional merchant communities. The 
value of the stock in trade of a shop is usually 500 but there 
are a few large shopkeepers who stock goods worth Rs. 50,000 
to Rs. 1,00,000. The big shops employ salesmen and clerks. 
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As in the case of other shops, the rainy season is generally slack 
and sales shoot up during the marriage season. Credit is offered 
to those shopkeepers by wholesalers to the extent of 30 days 
but cash payment is generally the rule for hosiery goods. 


While wood fuel shops deal in firewood, dried dung cakes, 
coal and coke, timber shops deal exclusively in timber used for 
building activities. There are about 215 wood fuel shops and 
31 timber shops in Surat, 81 shops of both types together in 
Navsari, 25 wood fuel shops and 5 timber shops in Bilimora 
and 35 woodfuel shops and 3 timber shops in Bulsar. The 
lesser number of timber shops in Bilimora, and Bulsar-the 
two important timber trade centres, can be accounted for the 
fact that most of such shops are lying outside the municipal 
limits. A large quantity of firewood and timber is imported 
into the district by wholesale dealers from the forests of neigh- 
bouring Dangs and Songadh-Vyara forests. Both firewood 
and timber generally come in form of large blocks of wood 
which the local dealers split in suttable sizes while the stock 
in trade for wood fuel shops varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, 
that of timber shops varies, from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 50,000. As 
firewood and coal:.are commodities which get wet during the 
rainy season, people are in the habit of storing them for use 
just before the onset of the monsoon. Their sales are therefore, 
abnormal just before the rainy season. The credit facility en- 
joyed by woodfuel merchant from wholesalers is generally one 
month whereas timber merchants have to pay cash for all deal- 
ings. 


Stationery, cutlery, bangles and provisions shops have been 
grouped together. In addition to stationery such shops sell 
toilet articles, bangles, nosiery, pencils, cutlery and provision 
goods. There are 66 such shops in Surat, 60 in Bilimora, 107 
in Navsari and 61 in Bulsar. The majority of goods sold are 
brought from Bombay while the stock in trade of small mer- 
chants varies round about Rs. 1,000. Stock in trade of some 
of the big shops amounts to Rs. 1,00,.000. The sales taper 
down during periods of scholastic vacation and mount up in the 
months of June and July when educational institutions reopen, 
The duration of credit facilities enjoyed by these traders is one 
month. 


Footwear and other leather goods such as leather, acces- 
sorics of shoe-making such as sewing thread, nails, clips, suit- 
cases, belts, purses ete., are sold by shops grouped under leather 
goods and footwear. There are about 82 such shops in Surat, 
160 in Bulsar, 56 in Navsari and 22 in Bilimora. This group 
comprises three distinct categories of shops. They are (1) shops 
which exclusively sell leather which is obtained by them locally ; 
(ii) shops which exclusively deal in footwear ; these shops 
either import footwear from Bombay, Agra, Kanpur etc., or 
make footwear of their own from locally purchased leather 
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ar do both, the latter type of dealers engage workers on piece- 
wage to make footwears , (iit) finally there are shops which 
not only deal in footwear but also in other leather goods suck 
as suitcabes, handbags ctc., which thcy normally impart from 
places outside the district. The value of stock in trade of these 
traders varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 12,000. Buisiness is generally 
brisk during March to Mby and during Diwali days. 


Among the groups of shops selling sweetmeats and catables, 
some sell only sweetmeats, some sell only sev,.mwmnra, chevda, 
ganthia, bhajia, khaman and “bhusu”—a mixture of all these— 
aq it ispopuwarly known in Surat district, while some shops seH 
both-sweets and. farsan. There are 123 such shops in Surat, 20 
shops in Bulsar, 114 in Navsari and 60 in Bilimora. Sales of 
Surati ‘bhusa’ and other allied eatables are fairly steady through- 
out the year while those -of sweets shoot up during the seagons 
ef marriage apd Diwali. The stock in trade of this type of 
shops varies in value from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000. 


The bicycle forms the most inppgrtant venicie for the middle 
class and the poor in big cittes like Surat and Navsari. There 
are a good number of ee dealing in cycles and cycle acces- 
Sgries. There ‘are 1$7 such Shops in Sarat; 29 in Navsari, 15 
ig Butsar aad 10 in Bilimora. Only 4 few of these shops deal 
in new bicycles. Most do rey work. A gumber of them hire 
out cycles at arate of Rs.0-2-0 per tidur and Rep. 1-0-0 per day: 
It has been calculated that tn about a year, the total receipts 
from hiring out a bicycle generally equal its original cost. The 
small cycle shop usually stocks goods worth Rs. 250. while 
some of the bigger ones keep Rs, 5.000 worth of stocks. The 
monsoon ts said to be a dull season for these shops. 


Most of the shops dealing in fruits and vegetables are small 
units, each managed by a single person and cater to the needs 
of their immediate neighbourhood. There are 105 such shops 
in Surat, 81 shops in Navsari, 50 shops in Bulsar and 5 shops 
in Bilimora. The lesser number of shops in Bilimara can be 
accounted for by the prevalence of large number of hawkers 
who come from neighbouring villages. Though fruit and vege- 
table shops are grouped together, they are two distinct cate- 
gories of shops, one almost exclusively selling vegetables, the 
other dealing in fruits. While the stock in trade of vegetable 
shops varices from Rs. 20 to Rs. 400, the stock in trade of fruits 
shop varices from Rs. 1.000 to Rs. 5.000. These fruits and vege- 
table shops have a fairly steady business throughout the year 
but trade is more brisk during the summer season. The fruits 
and vegetables market in Surat and Chorasi talukas is regulated, 
the account of which is given separately. The duration of the 
credit facility enjoyed by these traders from wholesalers is gene- 
rally eight days. 
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Shops selling mutton, beef and eggs are small units usually 
managed by one or two persons. There are 85 such shops in 
Surat, 26 shops in Navsari, 40 shops in Bulsar and only one in 
Bilimora. The stock in trade is obtained locally. The sales 
are steady more or less throughout the year. 


Shopkeepers under the group ‘Medicines’ style themselves 
as chemists and drugists. There are 55 shops in Surat, 20 in 
Navsari, 12 in Bulsar and 25 in Bilimora. They sell chemi- 
cals of various kinds, foreign and indigenous drugs, medicines 
and surgical instruments. A large part of the chemicals, drugs 
and medicines stocked is of foreign origin and is brought from 
Bombay. Those manufactured in India are brought mainly 
from their sources of production, namely Bombay, Poona, 
Baroda and Ahmednagar. 


Metal utensils consist mainly of brass and copperware but 
those made of aluminium and stainless steel are also coming 
into general use. The manufacture of brass and copper uten- 
sils is a flourishing small scale-industry of Surat district. Big 
dealers in this trade import copper and brass sheets from Bombay 
and get the utensils manufactured from Kansaras (smiths) or 
from small factories. The retail shopkeepers obtain their stock 
in trade from big dealers who are also manufacturers of such 
utensils. There are 63 such shops in Surat, 35 in Navsari, 
8 in Bulsar and 10 in Bilimora, The stock in trade of indivi- 
dual dealers varies from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 55,000. 
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The following statement compiled from the quarterly returns 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1946 shows for Surat City 
and six other towns viz. Rander, Navsari, Gandevi, Bili- 
mora, Bulsar and Vyara, the number of registered dealers accor- 
ding to their trades and their total turnover for the period from 
30th June 1952 to 31st March 1953. 
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The statement shows that during the period under review i.e. 
June 1952 to March 1953 there were 10,534 dealers, registered 
under the Act, with a total turnover of Rs. 44,07,60,000/- in the 
Surat city and rest of the towns. Surat city accounted for 8747 
dealers with a turnover of Rs. 39,16,07,000/-. Navsari came next 
with 738 dealers and a turnover of Rs. 1,43,65,000/- followed 
of by Bulsar town having 388 dealers and a turnover of Rs. 
1,50,49,000/-. Bilimora claimed 231 dealers having a turnover Rs. 
1,10,65,000/-. Seeing the statement vertically, it can be seen that 
dealers in the group of ‘clothing and consumer goods” formed 
the largest single group (6875) and their total turnover amo- 
unted to Rs. 30,49,93,000/- followed by those in “Foédstuffs and 
Hotels” with 2636 dealers and turnover of Rs. 10,33,04,000/-. 
The next group of dealers fell in the category of “building 
materials”. Their number was 351 and turnover Rs. 1,12,84,000/-. 


Shopkeepers dealing in “transport and vehicle goods” 
and “machinery and capital goods’? were to be found in Surat 
and Navsari only. Other shops»dealing in “fuel and power 
and industrial commodities” were.in. Surat, Navsari, Rander, 
Bulsar and Vyara. 


Like pedlars, in rural areas their counterparts in urban areas 
namely hawkers in various towns of Surat district play an impor- 
tant part in retail trade. As the table reveals, the hawking system 
seems to prevail in all towns. These hawkers move from place 
to place and go on hawking merchandies. The hawkers carry 
goods either on their heads or on handcarts. The commodities 
they handle include milk, fresh fruits, vegetables, sprouted 
grains, fish, bread, parched grains, sweets, dry fruits, cloth. ready 
made clothes, hosiery, icecreams, icefruits, readymade tea, 
pepermints, metal utensils, toys, stationery, cutlery, crockery, 
grocery, soaps, agarbattis, panbidi-cigarettes, etc. With a view to 
regulate the activities of hawkers, the municipalities of Surat, 
Bilimora and Vyara have introduced the system of licencing 
these hawkers.’ However hawker’s trade is not licenced by the 
municipalities of Rander, Kathor, Bulsar, Dharampur, Gandevi 
and Navsari. Thus it seems that hawkers’ trade is not licenced 
in a majority of municipalities and even where itis licenced, 
licensing is not applied to all articles but only to a selected 
few and in majority of cases to those who use vehicles for 
carrying their goods, 
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NUMBER OF HAWKERS IN TOWN MUNICIPALITIES OF SURAT DISTRICT 


1 No, 


1. Surat 
2. Rander... 
3. Gandevi 


4. Kathor 


5. Vyara ... 


6. Navsari 


7. Bilimora 


8. Bulsar 





9. Dharampur_... 





Name of town. 











Commodities ; 


No. of hawkers. 
| sold. 
Licensed |Unlicen- 
sed 
1,000 | 500 — 
ee 7 | 7 
om | 46 2 
— | 4 | Cloth 
—_— |} 7 | Coal & Wood 
| fuel. 
7 — | Food stuffs 
10 | —. | Others 
| 
rol 300 | = 
71 | = | Food stuffs 
} 20 =| Cloth 
| § | Alu, Sunth, 
' paper etc, 
{ 50 
| 
| 





~~ Licence 
charge. | 
Rs. 6 p. a 
for handcarts, 
Rs. 2 p. a. 
for headloads. 
Rs. 4. p.a. 


for handcarts. 


Rs. 3 p. a, 
for handcarts. 


Rs. 2 p. a 
for headload. 


Rs. 5 p. a. 





1. Items under commodities sold include all articles listed in hawker’s 
account unless specifically mentioned, 


2. For 8 and 9, information not received as hawkers’ trade is not licensed. 


The Surat Chamber of Commerce is a central organisation 
representating trade and industry of the district and with several 
trade associations affiliated to it. The Chamber was established 
in 1941 and is recognised by the Government of India. It has 
got representation on the Local Telephone Advisory Committee, 
the Regional Employment Exchange Advisory Committee and 
the Labour Advisory Committee of the State Governments. 


The Chamber rendered great assistancce to the Jari and the 
Small Scale Weaving industry of the district in the matter of supply 
of raw materials and marketing of finished products. During 
1946 the Chamber was also entrusted with the work of price 
fixation of cloth produced by small powerloom factories. The 
Chamber also evinced keen interest in the improvement of pro- 
duction techniques of jari and weaving industrv. 
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During the period of rationing and control of foodgrains 
the Chamber formed anaj rahat samiti and conducted Fair 
Price Shops for the poorer sections of the community. Besides 
this from time to time on behalf of the merchantile community 
it has taken up various matters relating to road and rail 
transport; postal and telegraphic facilities, cheep supply of 
electricity and the development of Surat Port. 


In the year 1952, the Chamber was mainly instrumental in 
bringing about an amicable settlement of all labour disputes by 
devising a scheme of voluntary arbitration acceptable to both 
industry and labour. 


The Chamber has contributed much to the development of 
Small Scale Industries of the district by representing their various 
grievances to the Government for their redress. 


Statements regarding wholesale and retail prices in Surat 
current on 3ist January 1954 are given below :— 
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WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT IN SURAT ON THE LAST DAY OF THE FORTNIGHT 


ENDED 3lst January, 1954, 





Commodities 
Cereals— 
Paddy 


Rice 


Wheat 
Pulses (Whole Pulses)— 
Gram 
Arhar (Tur) 
Mung 
Adad 
Masur 
Sugar and Gur— 
Gur 
Sugar refined 


Groundnut 


Groundnut oil 
Sesamum 
Sesamum oil 
Castor seed 
Castor oil 
Coconut 


Coconut oil 
Vegetable oil 


Fruits :— 
Plantains 
Oranges 

Vegetables :-~ 
Potatoes 
Onions 

Tobacco— 
Country 
Livestock 
Work cattle :— 
Work bullocks 


buffalo bulls 


Milch cattle— 
Cows 


Buffaloes 
Sheep 

Livestock products 
Ghee 


Condiments aud Spices-—— 
Turmeric 
Tamarind 
Dry chillies 
Miscellaneous— 





Oilseeds, Oils and Oilcakes— - 


Fruits, Vegetables and nuts— 











Variety/Quality Unit Rs. As, P. 

...| Fine 14 5 0 

Medium 13 11 O 

Coarse 1213 0 

Fine 21 6 O 

Medium 20 5 0 

Coarse 19 5 0 

wt White 20 5 0 

a 18 0 0 

oe 15 00 

18 0 0 

ae 18 0 0 

Mee 18 0 0 

«| Sort I 28 0 0 

«| D-24 35 0 0 

..| Unshelled 19 0 0 

Machine shelled 25 12 0 

a 56 0 0 

~ White 32 0 0 

4h i 63 0 0 

base ig 0 0 

ak 42 0 0 

* Nuts (per 330 0 0 
thousand) 

| Copra 63 0 0 

| AN’ 81 0 0 

BY Vanaspati 84 0 0 

Per gross 3 0 0 

-| Per gross 15 0 0 

| 70 0 

5 00 

Leaf 170 0 0 

.| Class 1 Per head 600 0 0 

Class If Per head 400 0 0 

.| Class I Per head 500 0 0 

Class Hf Per head 300 0 0 

...-| Class I Per head 200 0 0 

' Class Per head 100 0 O 

.| Class I Per head 500 0 0 

we Per score 350 0 0 

Agmark 226 0 0 

Ungraded 255 1 0 

20 0 0 

36 0 0 

70 0 0 

se 2 Cubic foot | 5 8 0 








Sticklac 


* When there is no reference to any specific quality, fair average quality 


implied. 


{Prices are given in rupees per standard of Ibs. unless otherwise 


specified. 
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CHAPTER 8. TABLE No. 26 
Trade RETAIL PRICES CURRENT IN SURAT ON THE LAST DAY OF THE FORTNIGHT ENDED 
31st January, 1954* 
Prices ee NE ec eS 
ae Commodities | Variety/Quality | Unit S. Ch 
[Sea ee Seen a ee erie reer 
Cereals— | 
Paddy ...| Coarse 3 1 
Rice .. | Coarse 2 1 
Wheat .| White 115 
Pulses— 
Gram ...| Whole 25 
Arhar (Tur) 3 wel 2 5 
Moong hole 2 10 
Adad .| Whole 2 5 
Masur Whole 2 5 
Split (both with 
and without skin) 2 4 
Sugar and Gur— i 
Gur .| Sort I 14 
Sort Il 1 6 
Sugar refined ..| D-24 1 2 
Oils—- 
Groundnut oil et 0 13 
Sesamum oil weet 0 10 
Castor oil ie 0 15 
Cocoanut oil a 0 7 
Vanaspati 4 0 7 
| : 
Fruits, Vegetables and Nuts—. | ey ee 
Fruits : s. As. P. 
Plantains A Per dozen 0 4 0 
Oranges | Per dozen 1 4 0 
Vegetables— S. Ch. 
Potatoes | 5 0 
Onions af 8 0 
Livestock products—- 
| Milk 7 ne 19 
Ghee +. Agmark aes 0 3 
| Rs, As. P. 
Eggs f A) Grade Per dozen 112 0 
Mutton ie Ma Per seer 200 
Beef al Per scer 013 0 
Condiments and Spices— | 
Turmeric See 4 0 
Tamarind oa 1 0 
Dry Chillies vial 0 9 
Miscellaneous— | 
Salt oh 18 0 
| Rs. As. P. 
Kerosene oil me Per gallon 18 0 

















*Prices in seers and chhataks (of 80 and 5 tolas respectively) per rupee 
unless otherwise stated. When quality is not specified fair average quality 
is implied. 


CHAPTER 9—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE GENERAL CONDITION OF TRANSPORT and communications 
n the 19th century in Surat district was very poor. As emp- 
hasis was chiefly laid on self-sufficiency of villages, means of 
communication by themselves never received particular atten- 
tion. There were a few fair weather tracks ecuphemistically 
called roads ; they were mainly earthern tracks. These, though 
rough, were quite sufficient then during the fair season for 
purposes of traffic and social intercourse. Communications 
along them ceased during the rainy days and any one forced 
to travel between June and October was either carried in a 
palanquin or a doli by men, or went on horse-back or rode 
a bullock. 


Political as well as economic conditions changed at the 
turn of the century and they were mainly responsible for the 
later developments in roads and-railways. With the consolida- 
tion of British rule for. many decades, general safety of life 
and travel had increased, while on the economic side foreign 
consumer goods flooded the domestic markets. Villages could 
no longer retain their position of self-sufficient economic units. 
Railways were laid ; new roads constructed and the old ones 
made up-to-date for economic er military considerations. 


The old Gazetteer mentions that in 1863 there were only 
five made roads of a total length of 19 miles. It was after 
the introduction (1863) of the local’ fund cess for making roads, 
that progress in that direction began to be made. In 1876 
the road mileage had increased to 314.5. In 1951 there were 
746.25 miles of roads, excluding other district roads and village 
roads. The length of the railway line passing through the 
district was 73.5 miles in 1876. It had increased to 214.25 


miles in 1951. 


The table below is indicative of the increased importance 
of transport and communications in the district. 
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CHAPTER TABLE No, 1 
Transport and 
Communications. NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


iN 1881 AND 1951 





1881 1951 




















Category. No. of Category No. of 
persons |} persons 
engaged. engaged, 

Railways ies aed 591 Railways was sate 3,552 
Roads... ins se 1,527 Roads bid hae 3,085 
Canals and rivers 2,494 Water ... 63 ae 1,962 
(and Seas) 

Air... se oe N.A, 
Message ... sas ~~ 648 Postal Services = 859 
j Telegraph services ... 39 

{ 
{ Telephone services ... 28 
Wireless services... 1 
5,260 | 9,526, 

{ 
RAILWAYs. The entire railway system in the district has been divided 


into four sections by the Western Railway authorities. These 
sections are :— 


(1) Karambele--Hathuran (both inclusive ; on the main 
Bombay-Surat-Baroda broad-gauge route). 


(2) Surat-Bhadbhunja (Surat and Udhna excluding ; 
on the Surat-Nandurbar-Bhusaval, broad-gauge route). 


(3) Bilimora-Waghai (narrow-gauge). 
(4) Kosamba--Umberpada (narrow-gauge). 


Of the total length of 217.25 miles there are 140 miles of 
broad-gauge and 77.5 miles of narrow-gauge. 


ee This isasection of the main Bombay-Surat-Baroda broad- 
: gauge route, which enters the district at Vapi and passes through 

the whole length of the district from south to north, a distance 

of 85 miles!. It runs along with the coast line, with an 


1, The old Gazetteer mentions 73.5 miles. Increase in mileage is due to changes 
in territory. 
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average distance of five miles from the coast, up to Bulsar. 
That distance continuously increases as we move from Bulsar 
to Panoli. The line proceeds North-north-east after Bulsar 
till it reaches Bilimora and then north-west to reach Surat 
and again proceeds north-east to enter Broach district at Panoli. 


A single line running between Vapi and Panoli was opened 
for traffic in stages between 1860 and 1864 and was converted 
into double line in stages between 1867 and 1902. 


The section is provided with 20 stations. These with their 
distances from Bombay are: Vapi (105), Udvada (111), Pardi 
(114), Bulsar (121), Dungari (126), Bilimora (132), Amalsad 
(135), Vedcha (140), Navsari (145), Maroli (150), Sachin (154), 
Bhestan (157), Udhna (161), Surat (163), Utran (166), Kosad 
(168), Sayan (172), Kim (178), Kosamba (183) and Hathuran 
(186). 


Surat, Bilimora and Kosamba are junctions. From Surat 
emanates the ‘Tapi-Valley’ railway, from Bilimora the ‘Bili- 
mora-Waghai’ narrow-gauge’ railway; a section of the ex- 
G. B.S.' Railway now forming a part of the Western Railway, 
and from Kosamba, the Kosamba-Umarpada narrow-gauge 
railway, a section of 39 miles of the ex-G. B.S. Railway, now 
forming a part of the Western Railway. 


At Bulsar, which is the district headquarters of the Bulsar 
division of the Western Railway, is located a big loco-shed, 
employing about 1,000 skilled and semi-skilled artisans and 
engine drivers and unskilled dabourers. It accommodates 
about 61 engines, which provide power for passenger and goods 
trains running between Bombay and Baroda. 


Udvada is a centre of great religious and historical impor- 
tance. The zoroastrians, when they came from Iran and 
landed at Sanjan only a few miles away settled at this place 
and built a big Fire temple which is considered to be the holiest 
of their holy places and a place of pilgrimage for all Zoroa- 
strians. 


This section of 55 miles was opened for traffic in stages 
between 1898 and 1899. It takes off from Udhna junction 
on the Western Railway main line, proceeds in the eastern 
direction to enter West Khandesh district near Bhadbhunja. 
It passes through the fertile cotton growing areas of Surat 
district and touches places of importance like Bardoli, Madhi 
and Fort Songadh. The length of three miles between Surat 
and Udhna is common to ‘Karambele-Hathuran’ and ‘Surat- 
Bhadbhunja’ sections. 


1, G.B.S.— Gaekwar’s Baroda State. 
7201—79 
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Including Surat and Udhna there are 13 stations on this line. 
These, with their distances in miles from Surat, are : Surat (O), 
Udhna (3), Niol (7), Chalthan (10), Bagumra (13), Gangadhra 
(16), Bardoli (20), Timberva (25), Madhi (29), Kaher (33), 
Vyara (39), Doswada (47) and Fort Songadh (50). 


The Town of Bardoli is famous as the place which was the 
centre of the Satyagraha movement, against extortionate land 
revenue assessments under British rule, launched in 1928 by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 


At a_ distance of 16 miles from Madhi is the famous 
Kakrapara dam accross the river Tapi. The 51st session of 
the Indian National Congress was held near Madhi at ‘Vithal 
Nagar’. 


Fort Songadh is historically important having been a 
Strategic possession of the Marathas. 


The portion of this section that, lies within the limits of 
the district is about 36 miles long, and was opened for traffic 
by stages between 1914 and 1926, It formed a part of the 
net-work of the then Gaekwar’s Baroda State Railways which 
were operated upto 30th September 1921 by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central Indian Railway Company. Thereafter its 
working and maintenance were taken over by the Durbar, 
With the merging of the State with the Indian Republic the 
line passed On to the Government of India, from Ist August 
1949. 


This branch line emanates at Bilimora on _ the Bombay- 
Baroda main line and runs in the eastern direction passing 
through the talukas of Gandevi, Chikhali and Bansda to enter 
the dense forest of Dangs at Dungarda. 


Excluding Bilimora there are eight stations on this line. 
These with their distance in miles from Bilimora are : Gandevi 
(3.5), Chikhali Road (8.25); Rankuva (13.5); Dholikuva 
(17.5); Anawal (21.25); Unai and Bansda Road (26) ; Kevdi 
Road (32) and Kala-Amba (35). 


It serves mostly forest area, The main traffic on the section 
is of timber, firewood, bamboos, tiles and grass. 


Originally (1912) this line was laid up to Zankhva and tnen 
extended in 1929 upto Umbarpada. Starting from Kosamba, 
a station on the Bombay-Surat-Baroda main line, it passes 
through the rich cotton Jands of Mangrol taluka, a distance 
of 38.25 miles. 


Stations. 


Miya Mangrol 


Excluding Kosamba 


(14.5) ; 
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the section 


Vankal 


Keori (36) ; and Umberpada (38). 


A general idea of the volume of traffic can be had from 
the table given below showing the number of passengers and 
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is provided with cight 
These with their distances, in miles, from Kosamba 
are ; Velachha (4.75) ; Asarma (8.5) ; Simodra (10.5); Mota- 
(19.5) ; Zankhvav (25.5) ; 


tons of goods booked at every station during 1952-53 


TABLE No. 2 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS AND TONS OF GOODS BOOKED AT EACH STATION ON 
THE WESTERN RAILWayY IN SuRAT DistRIicT Durina 1952-53, 





Section 


Karambele-Hathuran .:. 
(On the Bombay-Surat- 
Baroda, broad gauge 
route). 








Station 





Vapi 
Udvada 
Pardi 
Bulsar 


Dharampur 


(Out Agency i 
of | Bulsar 


station). 
Dungri 
Bilimora 
Amalsad 
Vedcha 
Navsari 
Maroli 
Sachin 
Bhestan 
Udhna 
Surat 
Utran 
Sayan 
Kim 
Kosamba 
Hathuran 


Total 








No. of 
passengers 
booked 


2,61,588 


1,74,643 
1,07,168 
5,50,675 

476 


1,07,258 
7,03,592 
2,32,229 
1,38,818 
8,02,673 
2,36,123 
1,54,060 
21,187 
71,761 
15,64,099 
47,623 
2,16,989 
1,86,008 
2,24,304 
32,922 


58,44,196 | 4,26,958 





~TNo. of 


tons 
booked 


48,004 


76,397 
31,138 
74,172 

175 


46,319 
47,176 
2,574 
1,604 
20,280 
521 
1,318 
1,842 
48,204 
3,498 
3,983 
4,274 
15,479 
N.A. 
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Section 


2. Surat--Bhadbhunja 


(On Surat-Nandurbar-- _ 
Bhusawal broad guage 


route). 


3. Bilimora--Waghai 





4. Kosamba--Umarpada 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Station 


Niol 
Chalthan 





Bagumra : 
Gangadhara ... 
Bardoli 
Timberva 
Madhi 
Kaher (a) 
Vyara 
Duswada (b) |. 
Fort Songhad... 


Total 


Gandevi ee 
Chikhali Road 
Rankuva 
Dholikuva 
Anawal 

Unai and 
Bansda Road 
Kevdi Road ... 
Kala-Amba 


Total 


Velachha 
Asarma 
Simodra 


Mota-Miya- 
Mangrol 


Vankal 
Zankhvav 
Umarjar (c) . 
Keori 


Umarpada - 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL ... 





! 


No. of 
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passengers 
booked 


17,515 
84,977 


29,384 
63,084 
2,67,405 
37,623 
2,26,727 


1,80,061 
"83,051 


9,89,827 


49,500 
42,932 
49,958 
26,926 
45,886 


87,985 
21,909 
4,954 








3,30,050 


35,938 
19,220 
25,792 


73,345 
49,882 
37,482 


18,048 
19,016 


2,78,723 


74,42,796 


No. of 


i 


tons 


59 
2,590 


N.A. 

2,389 

18,030 

1,581 

10,962 
3 


3 
14,532 
14,470 


64,646 


594 
530 
2,823 
664 
2,417 


6,759 
10,646 
6,422 


30,855 








74 


45 


2,762 
1,533 
5,833 


7,898 
10,332 


28,477 





| 5,50,936 





(a) Kaher is a flag station (an unimportant station) ; its traffic has been 
included in the traffic of Vyara station. 


(b) Doswada is a flag station ; its passenger traffic has been included in 


the traffic of Surat station. 


(c) Umarjar is a flag station ; 


of Zankhvav station. 


its traffic has been included in the traffic 


booked 
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The largest number of passengers were booked at Surat, 
next comes Navsari followed by Bilimora, all of which are on 
the ‘Bombay-Surat-Baroda’ main lines. In the case of goods 
transport the first place goes to Udvada, the second to Bulsar 
and the third to Vapi. All these stations are on the Bombay- 
Surat-Baroda route. 


Roads in Surat district, as in other districts, are now classified, 
according to their importance, in to four categories, namely, 
(i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (iii) Major District 
Roads, and (iv) Other District Roads. 


“National Highways” have been defined as “main highways 
serving predominantly national, as distinct from State, puposes, 
running through the length and breadth of India, which together 
form a system connecting (by routes as direct as practicable) 
major ports, foreign highways, capitals of States, and including 
highways required for stretegic movements for the defence of 
India.” 


“State Highways” have been defined as ‘“‘all other main 
trunk or arterial roads of a State connecting up with National 
Highways or State Highways of adjacent States, district head- 
quarters and important cities within the State, and serving 
as main arteries of traffic to and from district roads”. These 
are usually maintained by State Governments and are generally 
bridged and metalled and are completely motorable througout 
the year, except that sometimes where there are causeways or 
submergible bridges, traffic may be interrupted in the monsoon 
for very short periods. State Highways usually have connec- 
tions with National Highways: 


“Major District Roads” are roughly of the same specifica- 
tions as State Highways. These roads connect important 
marketing centres with railways, State Highways and National 
Highways. 


“Other District Roads” are also of the same type as major 
district roads, except that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traffic during the rains. They also serve market 
places. These are generally unmetalled. 


The state highways and in most cases the major district 
roads are constructed and maintained by the State Public 
Works Department, but the cost, unlike in the case of the 
national highways, is met out of state funds. 


Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road. 


The Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi, National Highway No. 8, is 
the only one of its kind that passes through Surat district. It starts 
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CHAPTER 9. — from Bombay, passes through Thana district and enters Surat, at 
meaeport- and the river Damanganga on its southern border, at 129 miles and 
Communications. | two furlongs and leaves the district at mile 230. Thus its length 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


in the district is 100 miles and 6 furlongs. 


Running from south to north it passes through Pardi, Bulsar, 


Chikhli, Gandevi, Navsari 


and Chorasi talukas of Navsari 


division and Palsana, Kamrej and Mangrol talukas of Surat 


Division. 


Going from south to north it touches following places in 


the district :— 


Vapi 
Udwada . 
Pardi 
Parnera fort 
Bulsar 
Sonwada 
Hond 
Malwada 
Chikhai 
Thala 
Alipore 
Endhal 
Khaparia 
Matwad 
Boriach 
Astagam 
Unn 
Sisodra 
Kabilpore 
Kaliawadi 
Navsari 
Verval 
Kasba 
Anmli 
Vejalpore 
Veshma 
Palsana 
Baleshwar 
Chalthan 
Kadodra 
Ubeil 

Vav 
Kholwad 
Kathor 
Pardi 
Pimpodra 


ee 


I. B.=Inspection Bunglow. 
D. B.=District Bunglow. 
R. H. 1= Rest House. 





Mile No. 


132,25 LB. 
138.67 

142.25 D.B. 
146,12 

15] D.B. 
159 

164 

165 

166 D.B. 
168 

170 

173 

174 

176 

176 

178 

18] 

183 

185 

185 

185 

188 

189 

190 

192 

194 

198 

200 

203 

205 

206 

209 

212 

213 R.H. 1 
215 

218 
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Kim junction ... 220 
Moti Naroli... w. 22) 
Kosamba bee w. «224 R.H?. 
Mahuvej ea we 225 
Dhamrod oe. wa 227 
_Nana Borsora ... wee «229 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it :-— 














Place of point of “Class of _ 
Junction Name of the Road. the Road. “the Road 
Vapi .., Vapi-Ambheti Road. "O.D.R. D.R 
Lavachali-Vapi-Daman Road M.D.R.- 
Udwada ...| Udwada-Dhangadnad Road. O.D.R. | 
Pardi ...| Pardi-Chival-Jogwel Road. M.D.R. 
Parnera ...| Parnera-Rabda-Ozar Road. O.D.R. 
Bulsar-Tithal-Bugod-Parnera Road. 
Bulsar ..-| Bulsar-Dharampur-Huda-Rajbari-Peint- { S,H3. 
| Nasik Road. 
| Bulsar-Tithal-Parnera Road. O.D.R, 
Bulsar-Khergam-Dharampur Road, M.D.R. 
Sarodhi ...| Segwa-Dharampur-Sardohi Road. O.D.R. 
Chikhli ie Bilimora Chipeaecusus Wegnal-Naaik S.H. 
oad. 
Sisodra ...| Sisodra-Nihali-Mahuwa-Road. M.D.R. 
Kabilpore ...| Tarsadi-Kadod-Bardoli-Sarbhon Road. M.D.R. 
Kosba-Ponsra Road, O.D.R. 
Vesma ...| Naroli-Vesma-Umrath Road. M.D.R. 
M. 149, ...| Bulsar-Dharampur-Huda-Peint- S.H, 
| Nasik Road. 
Chikhali es Biltmore Soe ae Waghai Road. | S.H. 
M. 169/7. ...| Bilimora-Waghai N. G. Railway. 
M. 171/4. ..| Road to Tankal. 
Rankuva-Nogma Road. V.R, } 
M. 185/6 ...| Road to Bardoli. 
M. 193/5 ...| Wesma-Maroli-Umrath Road. M.D.R. 
Palsana ...| Palsana-Bardoli Road. O.D.R. 
Kadodra junction ...) Dumas-Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Nagpur- S.H. 
Deogadh-Cuttack Road. 
M., 208 ...| Sheoni-Nagod Road. O.D.R 
Vav-Jokha-Orna Road. 
Kamrej Junction ...} Surat-Nanavaracch-Sarthana-Kamrej- M.D.R. 
Moti-Palod-Kolad-Madhi Road. 
Kathor Junction in |Olpad-Sayan-Kathor-Kamrej Road. M.D.R. 
mile no. 213. 
Pardi ...| Bodhan-Ghala-Kanjan Road. O.D.R. 
Kim Jn. ...| Vadoli-Kim-Mandvi-Maltha-Umarpada- | S.H. 
Sagbara Road. 
Kosamba Jn. ...| Kosamba - Velachha - Mangrol - Wankal | M.D.R. 
Zankhvay Road. 
| 








The sections between mile No. 212 and 213 near Tapi river 
and between mile No. 220 and 222 near Kim river are spill sec- 
tions. High floods of these rivers are expected to pass over the 
surface of the road. 


The road is motorable throughout the year except during 
periods of high floods. 


R.H2 The rest house is two miles away from the junction. __ 


O. D. R.=Other District Roads. 
M. D. R.=Main District Roads. 
S. H.=State Highways. 
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Dumas-Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Nagpur-Deogadh-Cuttack 
Road. 


State Highway No. 1. 


It starts from Dumas and traverses via Surat, throughout 
the breadth of Surat district, a distance of 61 miles. It passes 
through the talukas of Chorasi, Palsana, Bardoli, Valod, Vyara 
and Songadh and then enters Navapur Taluka of West Khan- 
desh District. From Dumas it runs north-east to reach Surat 
and then runs east with a slight deep in south, till it reaches 
Kamalchhod, and then north-east upto Songadh, on the boun- 
dary of the district. 


It touches the following places in the district :— 


Dumas Mile, 0 (R.H) 

Gavir ya 

Magdala 4 eS 

Piplod gee 6 

Umera ae 

Athva » 8 

Surat » 8 R.H.T.B! 
D.H. 

Navagam » 14 

Saroli 3. 16 

Kumbharia » (17 

Antroli » (19 

Kadodra y «(22 

Bardoli » 32 R.H.D.H. 

Kamalchhod » 41 

Vyara >» 48 R.H.D.H. 

Songadh » 60 R.H.D.H. 


1 T. B. Travellers Bunglow. 
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The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 


by it :— 





Place or point of Name of the Road. Class of the 
Junction. Road 














Piplod ...| Piplod-Abhva Road. O.D.R 
Surat .| Surat-Olpad-Vadoli Road. S.H. 
Surat-Ved Road. 0.D.R 
Surat-Amroli-Phulpara O.D.R 
Surat-Dubalwara-Phulpara. O.D.R 
Surat-Nana Varachha-Sarthana-Kamrej- 
Moti Phalod-Kadod Road. M.D.R. 
| Surat-Sachin-Lajpore-Road. M.D.R 
Surat-Majura Road. O.D.R 
Kadodra .-.| Bombay-Ahmedabad Road. N.H. 
Mile No. 26. .| Ena-Tundi-Gangadhara-Mota Road. O.D.R 
Bardoli .| Bardoli-Mota Road. O.D.R 
Bardoli-K harvasa-Parona-Sampura Road.' M.D.R 
| Tarsada-Kadod-Bardoli-Sarbhon-Navsari 
Road, M.D.R 
Bardoli-Mahuva-Anval Road. M.D.R 
Bardoli-Palsana-Sachin Road. O.D.R 
Bardoli-Valod Road. M.D.R 


Mile No. 37 & 38 ... Bulsar-Dharampur-Bansda-Buhari-Madhi- 
Mandvi_ --—-Zankhvav-Netrang-Rajpipla 


Bodeli-Godeli-Godhara-Lunavada- Mal-; 














| pur-Modasa Road. S.H. 
Vyara ...| Vyara Station Road: Municipal 
Road 
Vyara-Mandvi Road. O.D.R 
Kanza-Vyara-Godat Road, M.D.R 
Vyara-Kherwada-Umarpada Road. O.D.R 
Vyara-Meskatari Road. M.D.R 
Songadh .| Songadh-Vajpur-Fatepur Road. M.D.R 
Songadh-Otta Road, M.D.R 
Songadh-Bandharpada Road. O.D.R. 
l Songadh Station Road. U.B. 





After completion of the work which is under progress, the 
portion (0 to 13 miles) from Dumas to Surat will have asphalt 
surface and that from (13 to 33 miles) Surat to Bardoli will be 
cement concrete road and the rest (i. e. from mile 33 to 61 ) will 
be asphalt road. 


The road will be motorable throughout the year only after 
completion of the work and the construction of railway level 
crossing. 


Titha!-Bulsar-Dharampur-Ragbari Peint-Nasik Road. 
S. H. No. 2. 
This road, which is about 60 miles long in the district, runs 
east upto Dharampur and then runs south upto Jogwel and after 
that runs east till it enters Nasik district. During its course 
in the district it traverses the Talukas of Bulsar and Dharampur. 
This highway runs on the ‘Bombay-Ahmedabad’ National 
Highway for a length of one mile and two furlongs and leaves 


the national highway at mile 149-3. 
7201—80 
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CHOP TER: 9: During its course in the district it touches the following 
Transport and places :-— 
Communications, Bulsar Mile No. 3 
STATE HicHWays Atak Pardi ry) 7 
Jujwa see cogs 7 
Bodlai Perr 9 
Bhutsar BS 11 
Kharwel a ss 15 
Wankel ars 17 
Dharampur 5, sy 201, B 
Nanakwada sen 48 22 
Barolia Meee 2s 23 
Lakadmal we. ages 2D: 
Jogwel Ber. as 34 
Mandva gee Be 37 
Kaprada Mae? Us 40 
Diksal eo §2 
Rajbari ch So 57 
The following roads either-take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 
Place or point of } Name of the Road Class of the "| 
junction. ___ Petes aa: Road | 
Bulsar | Bulsar-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road N. H. 
Jujwa Jujwa-Barisal Road oO. D. R. 
Kharwel Kharwel-Ojar-Rabra-Porbera Road M. D. R. 
Dharampur | Dharampur-Andha-Bildha Road M. D.R 


| Japi-Mota ponda-Dharampur-Bansda— : 
| Madhi-Mandvi-Zankhavay-Madhi Road| S. H. 


It is an all-weather road_asphalted only up to Dharampur, 
The section between Dharampur and the river Par is being 
asphalted. 


Bilimora-Chikhali-Bansda-Waghai-Nasik Road. 
S. H. No. 3 


The road runs from Bilimora, thirty-six miles east upto the 
village of Movas onthe eastern border of Surat district and 
enters the Dangs. Jt traverses the talukas of Chikhali and 
Bansda, The section between mile 5/6 and 7/6 is common 
to this and the ‘Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi’ National Highway. 


It touches the following places :— 


Antalia Mile No. 2 
Wankal we Hs 4 
Chikhali on apie 6 
Thala My te lee 7 
Alipore ee oS 8 
Manekpore sy gp AO 
Rankuva see vege 
Pratapnagar 330 ee 7 
Lokhaware ae yg A220 


SURAT DISTRICT 635 


Valzar Mile No. 24 
Bhinar sy a DT 
Bansda > » 28 
Moti Bhamti i: gs 30 
Amba Bada eee 
Movas 2» 9 36 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 


Place or point of Name of the Road Class of the 





Junction. i Road 
Bilimora ..-| Bulsar-Bilimora--Gandevi - Navsari - 

; Lajpore-Surat-Rander-Olpad-Vadoli Road. (5.H. 
Wankal .... Wankal-Ourchod Road. O.D.R. 
Chikh ali ...| Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road. N.H. 
Rankuva ..! Tankal-Harangam-Kaliari-Rumla Road. M.D.R. 
Kukeri ..| Baroda-Mahuwa-Anwal-Kukeri Road. M.D.R. 
Mile No, 19 ..| Wander-Vella-Anval Road. O.D.R. 
Valzar ...| Valzar-Limzar Road. O.D.R. 
Bansda ..!| Vapi - Mota Pondha-Dharampur-Bansda- 

Madhi-Mandvi-Zankhvav-Wadi-Modsa ! 

| Road. S.H. 
Bansada-Mankhusma-Chorwavi-Anklach 
Road. M.D.R. 











The first 20 miles of this road are provided with cement 
concrete surface and the rest are being asphalted. 





It is motorable throughout the year. 


Vadoli-Kim-Mandvi-Maldha-Umarpada Sagbara Road. 
S. H. No. 4 


This road starts from Vadoli, runs east, with a deep in 
south, upto Mandvi, joins the ‘Bombay-Ahmedabad- Delhi’ 
National Highway and runs north along it, a distance of about 
10 miles, up to Maldha; then runs north-east up to the village 
Bardi on the northern border of the district ; and enters Broach 
district in which it terminates at Sagbara. It passes through 
the talukas of Olpad, Mangrol and Mandvi. The length of 
the road is 59 miles. This is inclusive of the section that is 
common to the highway and the Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi, 
National Highway. 


It touches the following places :-— 


Vadoli Mile No. 1! 
Anita ” ” 4 
Kim Wo os 7 D. H. 
Bhatkol , » » 10 
Kamrej re eee || 
Vahila a sap. “ES 
Tadkeshwar » o» 16 D. H. 


Ushker rr 6 
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Navagam Mile No. 21 
Areth 3 yO D.H. 
Godsamba » » 30 
Mandvi OES 5: D. H. F. B. 
Sathav ” ” 37 
Fulvadi ° YY 40 
Firar » 9» 40 
Maldha Navo ree: %) 
Tarapur » 9 44 
Kanjwas Seger use 48. 
Deogin » » 46 
Khant »  »» 49 
Umarpada rns, 
Bardi 5° og 8D 
The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it:— 
Place or point of Name of the Road Class 
Junction. 
Kim. Jn. M. No. 7 | Bombay-Ahmedabad. Road “| NCHNO. 8 
aie: ..| Tadkeshwar-Nani-Naroli-Mangrol Road. M.D.R, 
. No, 
Naogma M,. No.22...| Naogma-Tuked-Amkhonta Road O.D.R. 
Areth M. No. 25 ...| Areth-Bodhan-Ghala-Karajan-Pardi Road. |O.D.R. 
Mile No. 26 ...| Garechhi-Naren-Job-Patal Road. O.D.R. 
Purna M. No. 32. ...| Purna-Un-Kharoli Road. O.D.R. 
Umarpada ...( Umarpada-Vyara Road. O.D.R, 
Mile No, 54 fas Umarpada-Wadapada-Kosi Road. O.D.R. 

















The Road between Vadoli and Mandvi is a cement concrete 
road. There is Katchha road) beyond ‘ont. The road from 
Vadoli to Mandvi is motorable throughout the year and from 
Mandvi to Maldha is a fair weather road. 


Bulsar-Bilimora-Gandevi-Navsari Lajpore-Surat-Rander-- 
Olpad Vadoli Road. 
S. H. No. 5, 


The road starts from Bulsar, runs 14 miles north up to 
Gandevi aud thereafter North-north-west upto Olpad ; and 
then runs north-east upto the northern border of the district 
and enters Broach. It runs for about 5 miles, from Bulsar to 
Dungri, on the ‘Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi’ National Highway. 
Including these 5 miles the length of the road in the Navsari 
Division is 32 miles. It passes through the Taluka of Bulsar, 
Gandevi Peta and the talukas of Navsari, Chorasi, and Olpad. 


It crosses both the Surat and the Navsari divisions. The 
road is not yet fully made. It has certain gaps. In the 
Navsari Division the mileage starts from Bulsar ; in the Surat 
Division from Surat to Vadoli; and the road length between 
Surat and the boundary of the Navsari division is called 
‘Surat-Sachin-Lajpore-Navsari’ road. (Its description as a 
‘major district road’ is given elsewhere in this chapter). 


SURAT DISTRICT 637 


The account of the road in the Navsari Division is as 
follows :— 


Tt touches the following places :— 


Bulsar Mile No, 1+ 
Dungri Ga 55 5 
Rola on aah 7 
Wasan ie, (55 9 
Bilimora ee (A | 
Gandevi >» 9 ~=—(4 
Sale} tye oye. kd 
Navsari 3. 430 ~ 26 
Kasba 3 S28 
Ponsra a x. Ol 


The following roads either take off from it of are crossed 
by it :-— 




















Place or point of Name of the Road Class of the 
Junction. road 
ENE ee eens. errr == eae ee eee 

Bulsar ...| Bombay=Ahmedabad-Delhi National | 
Highway. N.H. 
Dungri ...| Bombay - Ahmedabad-Dethi National | 
Highway, N.H. 
Bilimora ...| Bilimora-Chikhali-Bansda - Waghai-Male- 
gaon-Nasik Road. S.H. 
Gandevi ...| Amalsad-Gandevi- Malegaon-Tankal-Dho- 
; likui Road. M.D.R. 
Italwa ...| Dandi-Matwad-Sisodra-Mahuwa-Anavge 
i Road. | M.D.R. 
Ponsra ...| Maroli-Umrath Road. ! M.D.R. 














It crosses Auranga river near Bulsar; Kharera and Kaveri 
neat Bilimora; Vangania near Gandevi, Ambica near Salej 
and Purna near Viraval. Of these the rivers Auranga, Ambica 
and Purna are bridged. Bridges over the rest are proposed. 


The portion between Bilimora and Gandevi is asphalt road 
and the rest is a katcha road. 


The account of the road between Surat and the northern 
boundary of the district is given below:— 


Rander Mile No. 37 
Jangirpora Talod js 8 7 

Mesma ts ag (2 D. B. 
Mahmedpur sae. NS 

Bhadol yo 1D 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it. 
+ “Miles are numbered from Bulsar. 
=» Mileage from Surat. 
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Piace or point of Name of the Road . Class of | 

Junction. | Road 

| Surat ...| Surat-Mora-Hajira Road. 10.D.R. 

Rander ...| Rander-Dandi-Veluk Road. iO.D.R. 

Jangirpura .... Jangirpura-Variav Road. O.D.R., 

! Olpad ...| Olpad-Sayan-Kathor-Kamrej Road. lO.D.R. 

i Olpad-Kamrej Road. ‘OD.R. 

Olpad-Madroj Road. ODR. 
Mile No. 29 ..! Vadoli-Kim-Mandvi Road. S.-H. 














It crosses the river Tapi over a bridge known as ‘Hope 
bridge’. It also crosses, Mesma, Sena and Bhadol crecks all 
of which are bridged. 


Section of a mile after the Hope bridge is a spill section, 
which gets submerged only when the river Tapi is in high 
floods. The road is usually motorable throughout the year. 


Vapi-Motaponda-Dharampur-Bansda-Madhi-Mandvi- 
Zankhvav-Mosda Road. 
S. H. No. 6. 


This road starts from Vapi, runs north-east upto Bansda : 
after that runs north to reach Zankhvav and then north-east 
upto the northern boarder of the district and enters Broach 
district. It passes through the talukas of Bulsar, Dharampur, 
Bansda of the Navsari Division and Vyara, Valod, Bardoli, 
Mandvi and Mangrol of the Surat Division. The road is about 
110 miles long. 


Jt touches the following places :— 


Vapi Mile No. 1 
Bhatkarwad ee 3 
Degam a | 
Mota Pond ae. se. dO 
Kakadopa a. ge 12 
Nana Ponda >» x» 16 
Moti Vahial ws car 48 
Nanakwada > oo» 24 
Dharampur ty ae. 326 
Amba aw sa «30 
Anklach ww: bat, 32 
Vanjarwadi ee eee 
Mandavkhadak » » 40 
Umarkut «5 44 
Gangpur 9 «= 46 
Bansda »s » 50 
Bhinar ne ee 
Unai ee eee) 
Dolvan ! 


a” 9 








1. The road was not fully constructed beyond this ‘place. 





SURAT DISTRICT 639 
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6a cou HUD eee neh ae following roads either take Transport and 
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Place or point of Name of the Road. Class of the 
Junction. Road 
Vapi ...| Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road. N.H. 
Nona Ponda ...| Pardi-Chival Road. M.D.R. 
Moti Vahial ...| Tithal-Bulsar-Dharampur - Rajbori - Peint 
~Nasik Road. S.H. 
Dharampur ote Do. S.H. 
Dharampur-Andha-Bildha Road. M.D.R. 
Karanvihari ...| Tankal-Harangam-Kaliari Road. M.D.R. 
Ancklach ...| Bansda - Mankhusma - Gorwani - Ank- 
lach Road. M.D.R. 
Mandavkhadak _...| Runla-Ghodhal-Mandav-Khadak Road. O.DR. 
Limzar ...| Limzar-Billimora-Chikhii. O.D.R. 
Bansda ...| Bansda-Waghai-Malegaon- Nasik Road. S.H. 
Bhinar ...| Anaval-Bhinar-Sonawari Road. O.D.R. 
Dolvan ...| Dolvan-Mahavaria Road. O.D.R. 
Gadat | Vyara-Gadat Road. M.D.R. 
Valod ...| Valod-Vanker-Bardoli Road. M.D.R. 
Valod-Vedchhi-Ambachha Road. O.D.R. 
Kamalchho ...| Dumas - Surat - Dhulia - Malkapur - 
Nagpur-Cuttuck. S.H. 
Madhi  - ...| Madhi-Kadod Road. M.D.R, 
Wanskui ..| Wanskui-Kalamba-Katashwal Road. O.D.R. 
Tarsada ...|. Tarsada-Kadod-Bardoli-Sarnhor-Navsari 
Road. M.D.R. 
Tarsada-Kakarapada Road. M.D.R. 
Mandvi ...| Vadoli-Kim-Mandvi Road. O.D.R. 
Maldha-Umarpada-Segbara Road. S.H. 
Mandvi-Woreth-Dudhawada-Kherwada- 
Sadadkana-Serula Road. O.D.R. 
Zankhvav _..| Zankhvav-Wankal-Kosamba Road. M.D.R, 











Going from south to north the road crosses the following 
rivers :—Par, Bamti, Tan, Kaveri, Ambica, Purna, Zankhari, 
Gabhni, Mindhola, Tapi and Ver. All these rivers are to be 
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bridged. At present (1956) some of the bridges are under 
construction. It also crosses, near Wakla, Wolen creek, which 
is to be bridged. 


The work of improving the road is in progress and when 
completed the entire road, except for a concrete section of 8 
miles between Madhai and Tarsada, will have black surface. 


At present the road is motorable in fair season only, It 
will be motorable throughout the year, when all the rivers are 
bridged and the road surface is improved, 


Songadh-Vajpur-Fatehpur Road. 

This road, which is 29 miles long, runs north, with a slight 
deep in the east, up to Serula, and then north-east up to Fatehpur 
on the boundary of the district. It passes through Songadh 
taluka only. 


It touches the following places :— 


Songadh Mile 0 R.H, 
Bhurvel x 4 
Ukai f 7 
Serula : 9 
Satkeshi ob) 
Kosi ee 25 
Vajpur , 29 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 





Place or point of | ~~ Nameofthe Road  ~———-:~Classof the | 
Junction : Road 





Songadh a Sure Dyula: Malkabur: Magpur-Cattack 
oad. 

Songadh-Otta Road. 

Songadh-Amba-Parvat-Sejkuva 

Songadh-Doswada-Zankhari Road. 

| Songadh-Vaghnera Road. 

| Songadh Station Road. 





AA Wis 





xO00zR¥ 
hololorey 








The road crosses the river Tapi at mile No. 7, There is no 
bridge. A ferry plies accross the river. A bridge over the Tapi, 
near the village Ukai is proposed. 


It is a Katcha road and the work of its improvement is 
under progress. At present (i. e. 1956) the road is not motorable 


throughout the year. 


SURAT DISTRICT 641 


Songadh-Otta Road. 
M.D.R. 


This road which is 37 miles long, runs south-east up to Otta 
onthe eastern boundary of the district. It passess through 
the taluka of Songadh. 


It touches the following places :— 


Songadh Mile No, 0 R.H. 
Champawadi ee ee 
Sejupada sox wegen AG 
Medsingi ig eee AM 
Don i 8 
Jamkhadi “ap 
Meddha ge, AL 
Panlarphali a. ee AS 
Talpada » oo» 14 
Lavachhi a. ag AS 
Chimar ene i) 
Malangdeo se eg OT 
Thal wm, 32 
Otta ne ST ER 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 


A 





Place or point of Class of the 

Taina Name of| the Road Road 
Songadh .../Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Nagpur-Cuttack 

Road. S.H. 
Songadh-Vangera Road. O.D.R. 
Songadh-Vajpur-Fatehpur Road. M.D.R 
Songadh-Doswada-Zankhari Road. O.D.R 
; ' Songadh-Ambach-Parvat-Sejpada Road. O.D.R 
; Mile No. 20 Saber-Navapur Road. O.D.R 











The section of the first four miles is metalled and the remaining 
portion is a kafcha and fair weather road. It crosses the river 
Zankhari which is bridged. The work of improving the road is 
in progress and on its completion the road will be motorable 
throughout the year. 


Kanza-Vyara-Gadat Road. 
M.D.R. 


Starting from Kanza it runs South-south-east a distance of 
25 miles upto Gadat on the Vapi-Mota Ponda-Dharampur...... 
Zankhvav, State Highway No. 6. It passes through Vyara 
taluka only. 


It touches the following places :— 


Kanza 

Unchamal 

Sadoran 

Vyara 

Kanpura 
7201-81 


Mile No. 


a3 99 


R. H. D. H. 


MNNA WwW © 
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Anagalpur Mile No. 16 
Jesingpur $5 og ee 
Gadat > 3 24 


The following roads cither take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 














Place or point of Name of the Road , Class of the 
junction Road 
Kanza ...| Tarsada-Kakarapara Road. | M.D.R 
Indu ...| Vyara-Kherwada Road. O.D.R 
Vyara ...| Dumas-Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Nagpur- | | 
Cuttack Road. ; §.H. j 
| | Vyara-Mandvi Ruad. O.D.R | 
| Vyara-Umarpada Road. O.D.R | 
Vyara-Mesketry Road. M.D.R 
Gadat .| Vapi-Mota Ponda-Dharampur- 
\ Bansda- Madhi- Mandvi-Zankhvav- | S.H 


-. Zt Mosds Rose: 


It crosses the rivers Mandvi and Zankhari; both are to be 
bridged, : 


It has gravel surface and is motorable in fair season only. 
Only after the construction of bridges accross the rivers Mandvi 
and Zankhari, the road will be motorable throughout the year. 


Bardoli-Vankaner-Vaod. 
M.D.R. 


This road, which is about 11 miles long, runs south-west. 
It traverses the talukas of Bardoli,'and Valod, and terminates 
at Valod which is on S. H. No. 6. 


It touches the following places :— 























Bardoli Mile No. 0 
Abhva ” ” 2 
Vankaner ” ” 5 
Valod ” ” 11 
The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 
| Place or point of Name of the Road } Class of the 
junction | Road | 
“Bardoli ...| Dumas-Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Nagpur- a | 
Cuttack Road. S.H. 
Tarsada-Kadod-Bardoli-Sarbhon-Navsari 
| Road. | M.D.R. 
M.D.R. 


| | Bardoli-Mahuva-Anval Road. 
1 


The work of bringing this Katcha road upto the M.D.R. 
Standard is in progress. At present ( 1956) the road is 
motorable in fair season only. 


SURAT DISTRICT 643 


Olpad-Sayan-Kathor Road. 
M.D.R. 


This road, which is 14 miles long, runs east with a deep in 
south. It traverses the Talukas of Olpad and Kamrej and 
terminates at Kathor, where it meets the ‘Bombay-Ahmedabad- 
Delhi’, national highway. 


It touches the following places :—— 


Olpad Mile No. 0 
Sandhiyar os es, 9) 
Paria + gen th 
Sayan ee ae, 
Velanja Pn wy ode 
Kathor = » 14 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 





| Place or point of | Name of the Road Class of the 

jusetion” =| | Road 
Olpad On| Surat Surat- Rander- Otpad- Vadoli Road. | S§.H, 

| Olpad Olpad-Kamrej Road. | O.D.LR. 

| | Olpad-Mandvi Road. | O.D.R. 

+ Kathor ... Kathor-Utran Road ' O.D.R, 

. ! N. H. 


| Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road. 








Section between Sayan and Kathor (3 miles) is asphalt road 
and the rest is metalled. At present (1956) the road from Sayan 
to Kathor is motorable throughout; the year, while that from 
Olpad to Sayan is motorable in fair season only, 


Surat-Sachin-Lajpore-Navsari Road. 
' M.D.R. 


It is a part of the state highway No. 5. It starts from Surat 
and passes through the taluka of Chorasi. From Surat it runs 
south with a deep in the east upto Waregam on the boundary 
of the Surat division. The road is about 14 miles long. 


It touches the following places :— 


Kathodara Mile No. 2 
Udhana 35 vcd 
Bhestan - » § 
Unn s a: al 
Pardi Navi Pe » 9 
Sachin Se » 10 
Lajpore % fa h2 
Kapletha 13 
Waregam aa » 14 
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CHAPTER 9. The following roads cither take off from it or are crossed 
Transport and = by it :— 
Communications. 
Mazor District | Place or point of | ~~‘ Name of the Road Class of the 
Roaps | junction ! Road | 
| Surat |} Dumas-Surat-Dhulia-Malkapur-Cuttack S.H. . 
Udhana ..| Udhana-Dindoli-Deladwara-Timberwara-| O.D.R. | 
Arthanan-Warda-Haleshwar. 








Sachin ...| Sachin-Palsana. | O.P.R. 





It crosses Kankara Khadi (creek) over a well built R.C.C. 
bridge completed in 1956, and the river Mindhola over avbridge. 


The road has W.B.M!. surface. The work of improving the 
surface and bringing the road upto the State Highway standards 
is in progress. On its completion of the road, except for the 
section near Kankara creek, which will be submerged in 
abdormal floods, will be motorable throughout the year. . 


Kosamba-Velachha-Mangrol-Wahkal-Zankhavav Road. 


M.D.R. 
From Kosamba to Velachha it runs east with a deep in 
south, and then north-east from Velachha to Mangrol; there- 


after runs east. It traverses the Taluka of Mangrol. The total 
length of the road is about 28) miles. 


It touches the following places :— 














Kosamba Mile No. 0 R.H. 
Velachha a at. <5) R.H. 
Simodara sf » 10 
Wareli 33 3p v2 
Mangrol i » 19 R.H. 
Wankal i » 22 
Zankhvav 5 » 28 R.H. 
The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 
| Place or point of ; Name of the Road Class of the 
junction | Road 
“Kosamba ...| Kosamba-Kakarwada-Obha Road. O.D.R 
Mile No. 3 ...| Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road. N.H. 
Mangrol ...| Tadkesvar-Nani-Naroli-Mangrol Road. O.D.R 
Sankhvav ...| Bulsar-Dharampur-Bansda-Buhari-Madhi-| 8.H. 


Mandvi-Zankhvav-Netrung-Mosda 








1. Water Bound Macadam, 


SURAT DISTRICT 645 


It crosses the river Kim near Simodra and the river Nakti 
near Godkachha. Both are to be bridged. 


Between Kosamba and Zankhvav there is a Katcha cart 
track. From Mangrol to Zankhvav the work of improving 
the road is in progress and when completed this section will 
be motorable throughout the year. 


Surat-Nana-Varachha-Sarthana-Kamrcj-Moti. 


From Surat to Kamrej it runs north-east and thereafter, 
up to Kadod, runs east and has kinks at Digas and Sampura ; 
beyond Kadod the road runs south with a deep in east. It tra- 
verses through the talukas of Chorasi, Kamrej and Bardoli. 
The length of the road is 34 miles. 


It touches the following places :— 


Surat Mile No. 0 R.H. D.H.T.B. 
Nana Varanchha eas, 4 
Sarthana fara 86S 
Laksana weaeh,, 6 
Navagam man, 8 
Kamrej by ,, 10 
Kali-Bharthana XW 4, 12 
Netrung Wik. ., 14 
Digas 33 ” 16 
Orna wiley 17 
Sampura ier, 20 
Nagod seri 5, 24 
Moti Falod bad See Ae) 
Kadod she Lao 29 
Sigod >» x 30 
Orgama soy COO 
Bhatlow-moti ja ys Oe 
Madhi » » 34 


The following roads either take off from it or crossed by it :— 








Place or point of | “Name of the Road Class of the 
junction | ; Road 

Laksana—_...|_ Laksana-Wav-Orna Road. ODR. | 
Kamrej ...| Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi. N.H. i 
Ora ..| Orna-Shiom-Mota-Bardoli Road. O.D.R. ! 

t | Orna-Vav-Bardoli-Sanpura Road. O.DR. | 
Kadod ...| Tarsada-Kadod-Bardoli-Sarbhon-Navsari | M.D.R. | 

Road. 

Orgama id Orgama-Warada-Paroda- Mota Road. O.D.R. 
Madhi ...| Bulsar-Dharampur-Madhi-Mandvi S.H. 


It will be an all weather road, after completion of the work 
of improvement, which is under progress. 
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CHAPTER: Lavachha-Vapi Road. 

Transport and . . . 
Communications. A length of 10 miles and 2 furlongs is under Navasari and Dangs 
MAJOR DisTRICT Division, P.W.D. and enters Pardi taluka at village Lavachha, 

and runs north-west. In its course it joins the Bombay- 


Ahmedabad-Delhi, National Highway, at mile No. 131/4 
and bifurcates, at mile No. 132/5, near the railway crossing 
at Vapi, to go to Daman. 


It touches the following places in the Surat district :— 


Lavachha Mile No. 0O 
Dungar eee, 1 
Chanod » 9 3/4 
Soddan = 4/2 
Koliwada Bo. + 55 $/0 
Vapi eee 6/2 


Only the State Highway No. 6 viz., Vapi, Mota Ponda......... 
Zankhvav wadi Moda road meets the road at mile No. 4. It 
is motorable throughout the year. 


Bulsar-Khergam-Dharampur Road. 
M.D.R. 
The road starts from Bulsar at,mile 151/0 of the Bombay- 
Ahmedabad-Delhi, National Highway ; runs on it from about 


half a mile and then forks east. It runs from Bulsar, 18} miles 
east upto Dharampur, where it terminates. 


It touches the following places :— 


Bulsar Mile No. 0 
Dhamdachhi ae as 2 
Gundlao a SS 3 
Chadoi ey 4/5 
Gorwada aa! oss 5/3 
Fanaswada Sec = S34 6/7 
Mull ” » 7/3 
Kalwada 55: ah 8/0 
Pitha Soh, Aas 9 
Khergam » » 10/2 
Nandhai » » I1/4 
Bhabha sy 13/9 
Bamti so» 16/2 


Dharampur » «8/5 
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The following roads either take-off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 








|” Place or point o “Name of the Road Class of the ! 
junction road 

Mile No. 0/4 ...! Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi Road | NH. 
Mile No. 8 ...| Segwa-Algam-Sarodhi Road. ' ODR. | 
Mile Ne. 12 ...{ Chikhali-Khergam Road. _O.D.R. 





The road is motorable throughout the year. 
Pardi-Chival-Nanapondha Road. 


This road runs from Pardi railway station, 15 miles and 
two furlongs east up to Nanapondha. It passes through the talukas 
ef Pardi and Dharampur. 


It touches the following places :-— 


Pardi Mile No. 1-4 
Balda ‘A ,,, 3-2 
Rampur bactas 4-5 
Sukesh TAS, 5-2 


Nana Waghchhipa,, __,, 6-0 
Mota Waghchhipa ,, _ ,, 6-4 


Panchlai Ay 7-3 
Nevri nm! CC, 8-5 
Dagadmal 5, 10-0 
Chival vn 12-5 
Nanapondha cp, 15-2 


The following roads either| take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 


Place or point of | Name of the road Class of the | 
junction road | 
Mile No. 10 .| Udwada Railway Station. : 
Paria-Rohi-Dhagadmal Road. O.DR. | 
Mile No. 15 ...| Vapi-Mota — ponda-Dharampur-Bansda- | 
Madhi-Mandvi-Zankhvav-Wadi-Mosda S.H. | 

Road. 


The road is motorable throughout the year. 
Vesma-Maroli-Umrath Road. 


The road forks from the ‘Bombay-Ahmedabad-Delhi’ 
National Highway at the village Vesma and runs about 17 miles 
(16.85 miles) west and terminates at Umrath. 


It touches the following places :-—~ 


Vesma Mile No. 0 
Dabhel te 45 3-6 
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cna 9. Simlak Mile No. 4-2 
Coenmnatioar. Vada se sin 2 AT 
Mae DeincE Maroli ae we 5-7 

Parsoli so pa ELD 
Umrath ie. “AG 


The road neither crosses any road, nor any road emanates 
from it. It is motorable throughout the year. 


Tarsadi-Mahuva-Anaval-Kukeri Road. 


It starts from Tarsada, runs south a distance of 22 miles 
upto Kukeri. 


It touches the following places :~- 


Tarsadi Mile No. 0 
Mahuva barita, 8 4 
Umbharat bt > «= 16 
Anaval jae,, 22 


Mahuva-Nihali road bifurcates from this road on mile No. 4, 


The names of the major district roads, less than seven miles 
fong are given below. 

(1) Mahuva-Nihali Road. 

(2) Tarsada-Kadadara-Bardoli-Sarbhon Road. 

(3) Gandevi-Dhamadachha Road. 


(4) Navsari-Mahuva road section upto Sisodra to Ughat. 
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The table given below gives some idea of road mileage under 
the various municinalities in the district. 


TABLE No. 4. 


MUNICIPAL ROADS IN SURAT DISTRICT 


























Name of the Type of roads 

Municipality Concrete; Asphalt) Metalled) Un- Paved , Kacha , Total 

metalled 
M.F. | M.F. | M.F, | M.F. | M.F. | M.F. |] MF, 
Bilimora 10 30 40 8 0 
Bansda 60 04 64 
Rander 70 10 80 

Dharampur ... Not Javailable. 
Vyara 14 40 54 
Surat 18 1 241 36 1 8 I 86 4 
Bulsar 61 6 6 11 140 
Navsari 64 10 2 26 19 4 
Variav 30 70 10 0 
Total... 71 | 313 | sama) soa | 81 158 0 





The following table gives the number of vehicles plying in 
the municipal towns of Surat district. The various types of 
vehicles are divided among five categories distinguished from 
each other by the nature of the motive power used for their 
locomotion. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE STATISICS OF VEHICLES OPERATING 
IN MUNICIPAL TOWNS IN SURAT DISTRICT 


Motor Vehicles 1234 
Horse-drawn Vehicles .. 760 
Ox-drawn Vehicles a 1265 
Bicycles 2617 
Hand-drawn carts ais 1460 


The State Government maintains at various places in the 
district, ‘travellers bungalows’, ‘Inspection bungalows’, ‘district 
bungalows’ and ‘departmental (P.W.D. and forest) bungalows’ 
mainly for the convenience of various officers touring for office 


purposes. Some of these are also open to public, but preference 
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is always given to Government Officers. These bungalows are 
usually furnished with cots, fans, crockery, mattresses, tables 
chairs and other articles. Cooks are also available at some 
places. A nominal fee is levied on every lodger so as to cover 
the operating expenses. Certain persons, build public rest 
houses or what are known as ‘Dharmashalas’, through philan- 
thropic motive. No fee is charged for staying in a Dharma- 
shala. 


A list of various bungalows in the district is given below:— 
Type of Bungalow. Place. 


Inspection Bungalows Kathor, Dummas, Surat, Vyara, 
Daswada, Songadh, Madhi, Sach- 
in, Kosamba, Mangrol, Wankal, 
Zankhvav, Velachha, Navsari, 
Bilimora; Ahwa, Bansda, Dharam- 
pur, Unat, Umrath. and Vapi. 

District Bunglow Olpad. 


Forest Bungalow Mandvi, Balethi, Zankhvav, Khant, 
Divtan, Sulkhadka, Vajpur, Kasi, 
Baoli, Arkati, Karod, and Man- 
gal deo. 

Travellers Bungalow Surat. 


The Government of Bombay decided in 1947 to nationalize 
motor transport with a view to eliminating uncconomic compe- 
tition and to placing the industry on a sound economic basis 
and set up statutory public corporation, known as ‘The Bombey 
State Road Transport Corporation’ (B.S.R.T.C.). 


After the First World War the motor transport industry yielded 
high profits which coupled with freedom of entry and absence 
of regulation, attracted a large number of enterprising people, 
most of whom were small-scale operators owing on an average 
a bus or two. In order to attract greater patronage rates were 
often reduced as low as could cover only the ‘out of pocket’ costs. 


Over-crowding was a rule rather than an exception. Break- 
downs were quite common. Necessary amenities such as good 
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seating accommodation, canteens, waiting rooms and other 
facilities were never provided. With a view to larger turn-over 
drivers drove rashly, often endangering the lives of the passengers. 


Conditions of service improved a little afer the Motor Vehicles 
Act was passed (1939). It was realised after independence, 
that in a welfare, state, social gain rather than private profits 
should be maximised. This can never be expected from private 
proprietors guided solely by profit considerations; for very often 
private profits and social weal are opposed to one another. 
Hence it was decided in 1947 to nationalize motor transport in 
Bombay State. 


In accordance with this policy motor transport in Surat 
district was nationalized on February 1, 1953, and has been 
administered by the Divisional Controller of the Surat Division. 
It covers the entire Surat. district-and partly Broach, Dangs 
and Thana. 


The following table indicates the various routes in operation, 
route mileage, the frequency of ‘Up’ and ‘Down’ trips and the 
average number of passengers travelled per route:— 


TABLE No. 5 


OPERATIONS © BOMBAY STATE TRANSPORT-SURAT DIVISION 
(DecemBR 1962) 



































Distance No. of No. of | Average num- 
Station. Destination. Miles, up down ber of persons 
trips. trips. ey: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

“T. Bulsar Navsari a 36.0 4 4 650 il 
2. a Dharampur iy 18.6 6 6 650 
3. Vapi aes 19.4 5 5 680 
4 ss Pardi veel 8.2 3 3 200 
Ss Udwada | 16.9 3 3 250 
6 Vankal aie 14.6 1 i} 45 
7 & Khergam ... .. 11.0 4 4 300 
8 a Pardi-Chival a 14.2 2 2 140 
9. Udwada town ...| Udwada stn... 3.8 7 7 | 229 
10. Vapi Udwa on 26,0 1 i 65 
11. Bilimora town ...{ Bilimora stn. bus 1.2 4 14 400 
12. Par Gandevi_ 42 21 21 810 














13. 
14, 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31 

32 

33. 
34. 
35, 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
30. 
St. 
32. 
53. 
34. 


35. 


Bansda .., 


Bilimora 


Navapur Town wel 


Abwa 
Abwa 
Nargo!l 
Sanjan 
Nargo! 
Nargol 
Bhilad 


Umbargaon 
town. 


Surat 


Iilav 
Olpad 
Navysari 
Surat 
Palsana ... 
Navsari ... 
Navsari ... 
Chalthan 


Navaari ... 


Via Palsana 


Navsari ... 


Via: Sarbhon 
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Bilimora Town... ! 


Degam 
Chikhali 
Bansda 
Kharoli 
Unai 


Ahwa 





Navapur Station ... 


Navapur 
Waghai 
Sanjan 
Udwa 
Udwa 
Bhilad 


Phansa 


Umbargaon wie 


station 
Rander 


Kumbharia 


Ashwanikumar 


Olpad 
Hansot 
Bhagwa 


Ilav 


Kundiana .., 


Veluk 
Variay 


Karanj 


Barbhodhan 


Dihem 
Kim 
Ved ... 
Hansot 
Sayan 
Surat 
Palsana 
Poonai 
Bardoli 
Atl... 
Chalthan 
Sisodra 
Palsana 
Satem 
Bardoli 


Bardoli 


10.7 
6.4 
30.5 
18.2 
7.9 
61.3 
1.2 
39.2 
21.3 
8.3 
17.7 
26.0 
13.0 
7.9 
4.4 


342 
4.4 
2.3 
12.1 
33.2 
21.6 
24.0 
14.0 
10.7 
sod 
19.8 
9.1 
12.7 
27.0 
4.1 
12.3 
99 
27.5 
16.2 
26.7 
9.9 
6.4 
17.1 
3.4 
3.8 
11.4 
21.2 


20.5 
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160 
425 
350 
125 
170 
260 
280 
130 

70 
320 
170 

$5 

95 
205 
470 


2,400 
670 
1,450 
360 
110 
75 
65 
110 
30 
135 
55 
40 


90 
200 
58 
160 
815 
80 
85 
90 
155 
167 
38 
98 
140 
90 


265 
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Communications. 56. Dairas cr, Bardoli és | 31.0 I | 1 135 
57. Naveari ... ...|  Vyara 1 39.2 2 2 295 
STATE TRANSPORT 58. ee, “Se ...| Gandevi | 1.8 6! 5 §> «Il 400 | 
59. ee ts a Tankal “| 17.0 1 t 15 : 
jo. o,f Amatsad .. a 12.9 | | i! ae 
61. wey cate .. Panar ' 12.0 2 i 2 130 f 
6, Mahuwa E173 rio 4 ao 
63. Panar 2 Vedcha i 6.3 3 | 3 160 
64. Vedcha ... | Kharsad_... ..-| 4.0 | 204 2 60 i 
65. Umbrat ... ...| Maroli | 10.6 2 2 98: 
66. Maroli ... . Vesma 5.9 5 5 | 295 
67. Navsari ... vi Umbrat | 18.6 | 1; 1 | 130 
68. pe Seine _. Vesma 7.2 2 2 70 ‘ 
| 69. aa ass | Matwad | 9.8 nm! it | 590 | 
70. “Ss Mangrol ; $3.8 1 1 145 | 
71. _ Anaval | 35.2, 2 | 2 270 
2. ‘ Karchelia wee af 28.7 wir 3 & 10s | 
73. Sarbhon | Bardoli et Se 1 I 38 
| 74. Navsari... ...| Buhagi | 30:0 1} oo4 os 
179. Vyara | Una | 26.1 2 2 | 130 
| 16. Navsari. ...) Pooni hb ; as. 1 1 $5 











The table given below indieates the number of routes emanting 
from important places in the district. 


TABLE No. 6 


BomBAY STATE TRANSPORT-SURAT DIVISION (DECEMBER 1953), 
NUMBER OF ROUTFS, DISTANCE, TRIPS AND PASSENGERS. 


Route No. of No. of ; No. of persons 





























: No. of routes one | Rowe | 
Station. ; emanating from \: distance up down travelled per 
| in mlies. trips. trips. day, 

Bulsar es 7 | 124.7! 26 26 2775 

| Pardi oa] 1 14.2 2 2 | 140 

| Udwada town zeal 1 3.8 7 7! 220 
Vapi she 1 26.0 1 1 65 
Bilimora 7 132.5 $5 55 2530 
Bansda 1 | 7.9 4 4 170 
Navapur town 1 ' t.2 4 4 280 
Ahwa 2 ; 60.5 3 3 200 
Nargol 1 f 8.3 7 7 | 320 
Sanjan i 17.7 2S 2 170 
Nargol 2 39.0 3 | oa 180 
Bhitad : 1 7.9 4 45 205 
Umbargam | 1 ' 4.4 9 } 9 470 ' 
Surat : 17 248.3 7 118 6055 
illav 1 | “1273 1 ! 3 C«*S 
Olpad 1 : 9.9 2 | 2 1 ; 
Navsari 22 437.5 st 31 4290 
Palsana 1 i 9.9 1 3 2 | 90 
Chalthan 1 i 5.8 2 2 95 : 
Panar tes I | 6.3 3 3 | 160 
Vedcha aed ! | ,4.0 2 2 | 60 
Umbrat Ena 1 + 10.6 2 2 95 
Maroli ive 1 : 3.9 | 5 5 295 ; 
Sarbhon ea 1 \ 6.6 1 1 1 38 } 
Vyara ae 1 j 20.1 | 2 2 | 130 

l oie 

Total... | 16 i 1225.3 | 316 =! 318 1925) 
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It will be seen from the foregoing tables that in Surat division 
there were, in December, 1953, as many as 76 routes with a 
daily average of 1,225.3 route miles and 19,251 passengers. 


The largest number of routes emanate from Navsari; next 
comes Surat; then come Bilimora and Bulsar, with an equal 
number of routes. From the point of view of total mileage of 
routes emanating from a town, the first place goes to Navsari, the 
second to Surat and the third to Bilimora. As regards the total 
number of passengers travelled, Surat tops the list followed by 
Navsari and Bulsar. - 


The headquarters of the division is at Bulsar where a work- 
shop is established to repair and maintain the fleet attached 
to the division. Similarly depots have been established at Bulsar, 
Surat and Navsari; while Ahwa, Bilimora and Nargol have 
sub-depots. 


The position of bus-stations and sheds as on 31st December, 
1953, was as follows:— 


Bulsar Bus Station. 
Navsari if 
Surat + 
Chikhali ;, 
Rander Shed. 


All these were temporary structures, 


As on 3lst December, 1953 the number of buses attached 
to the Surat division was 90. 


Passenger amenities which were hitherto neglected by private 
operators, are given considerable importance, whichis due to 
a shift in the motive for conducting the operations. The principle 
now is that social gain, rather than private profits should be 
maximised. Spacious, well-ventilated and comfortable buses are 
provided. In additional to reservation facilities a priority 
list is maintained and unreserved seats are given according to 
it. Canteen, drinking water, stands and lavatory facilities are 
provided at important stations. Special bus-services are arranged 
on occasions like fairs, melas, etc. Extra buses are also provided in 
case of heavy rush. Every bus is equipped with a first-aid-box. 


The present rate of fares, nine pies per mile, is arrived at on 
the basis of the Corporation’s operations throughout the state. 
In practice, however, the fares are charged on the basis of the 
stages travelled; a stage. consists of four. miles; as such 
the minimum fare is 3 annas. Half rates are charged for child- 
ten with a minimum of two annas. 
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A modest beginning in goods transport was made in May 
1953, with a fleet of 9 trucks. These are utilised for casual and 
special contract work only. There are no scheduled services 
of goods trucks. As a result of the policy of gradual expansion 
of goods transport, the total number of trucks attached to 
the Division as on December 31, 1953, was 28. 


The Surat division had on December 31, 1953, a large admi- 
nistrative, traffic, technical and maintenance staff. The total 
strength as on December 31, 1953 was 590. The categorywise 
figures were:— 


Administrative 68 
Technical : 59 
Traffic 358 
Maintenance 105 

Total 590 


The administrative staff included the Divisional Controller; 
Divisional satistician; Divisional Auditor; Labour Officer and 
the entire staff working directly underthem. The Staff concerned 
with traffic consists of the Divisional Traffic Officer; Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent; Traffic Inspectors; Fuel Inspectors, Tra- 
ffic Controllers; Drivers; Conductors; Porters and watermen. 
Under the workshop staff come the Divisional Mechanical Engi- 
neer; Divisional Works Superintendent and various artisans. 


A Divisional Selection Committee is appointed for selection 
of staff having a basic pay upto Rs. 100 per month, This commi- 
ttee consists of (1) a Member of the B.S.R.T.C. who is ex- 
officio chairman (2) The Divisional Controller concerned 
and (3) The District Superintendent of Police. 


For recruitment of staff carrying a basic salary above Rs. 100 
and below Rs. 220 per month, a Central Selection Committee 
has been appointed for the State. The Committee consists of 
four members, three of whom are Corporation Board Mem- 
bers and the fourth is the Deputy General Manager (Engineering). 
One of the Corporation Board Members acts as the Chairman. 


A service Board, consisting of the members of the Corporation, 
is set up for recruitment to the cadres of class 1 and Class II 
officers, with a minimum monthly salary of Rs. 220 and above. 


The old Gazetteer (1877) mentions seven ports in Surat district 
“Surat on the Tapti, Bhagwa on the Sena creek in the Olpad divi- 
sion, Bilimora onthe river Ambika, Navsari on the river Purna, 
Bulsar on the river Auranga, Umarsari on the river Par and Kolak 
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on the river Kolak, in the Pardi Sub-division”. The estimated 
value of trade in 1874 at these ports was as shown in the 
following table. 

TABLE No. 7 


“ESTIMATED VALUE (IN POUNDS) OF TRADE AT EACH OF THE 
SEVEN PORTS OF SURAT IN 1874.” 














| Name of the port. Import Export Total 
£ £ £ 

Surat soe iy seve 32,902 2,40,339  2,73,241 
Billimora ... 9... ws 25,858 98,645 1,24,503 
Bulsar so ee wea 6,268 78,637 84,905 
Umarsari ... Ae ae 1,679 12,772 14,451 
Navsari... “ae rs 2,531 9,788 12,319 
Kolak ee idk wt 1,255 3,232 4,487 
Bhagwa ... wii a 12 1,229 1,241] 





During the year 1874-75, 1533 vessels of an average burden 
of 18.53 tons visited the port. of Surat, while 2065 vessels 
of an average burden of 18.75 tons visited Bulsar, The following 
table, taken from the old Gazetteer shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels trading to) Surat and Bulsar. 






































TABLE No. 8 
> us 7 “SURAT _ ih fe 
Ports. Vessels arrived at Vessels departed from. 
Noe Nae No. Tonnage| Av. size} No. Tonnage} Av. size 
in tons, in tons, 
1. Karachi... | 7|~~—«262'| «37.42 8) 288) 36, 
1. Cutch Port (Mandvi). 1 40 40 9 116 18.44 
9, Kathiwar Ports we] 294 5,801 19.73 382 5,383 14.09 
13. Gujarat Ports ...| 637 | 10,492 16.47 167 9,507 12.39 
1, Bombay eet ..| 299 7,788 26.04 188 3,678 19.56 
19. Konkan Ports ...| 267 3,220 12.05 247 2,907 11.76 
3. Portuguese Port (Div., 18 | 339 | 18.83 24) 2231 9,29 
Dam and Goa) : 
1. Calicut sie east AO 465 | 46.5 3 128 | 42.66 
38 Total ...11, 533 28,407 | 18.53 | 1,628 | 22.280! 13.68 
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TABLE No. 9 


a pr re 
BULSAR 




















eat: Ports Vessels. arrived at _ |. Nesses departed from 
No. Names. | No. Tonnage | Av.size) No. Tonnage | Av. size 
| | in tonsi | in tons. 
1 Karachi 5; 122] 24.47 6 170. 28.23 
5 Cutch Ports 29 | 1,139 | 39.27 | 70 | 2,697 | 38.52 
19 Kathiawar Ports 791 |} 14,889 | 18.82 609 | 13,334 23.89 
16 Gujarat Ports 719 9,977 13,87 ! 7100 9,664 13.80 
1 Bombay 260! 6816! 2621; 220} 5,099] 23.77 
21 Konkan Ports 153 | 2,112} 13.80, 186} 3,838: 20.63 
2 Portuguese Ports 39) 539 | 13,82 | 173 | 2,223 12.84 
1 Calicut 69 | 3,078 | 44. 6 64 | 3,062} 47.84 
66 Total .../2,065 | 38,672 | 18.72 | 2,028 | 40,087 | 19.76 | 

















The chief articles of export.(in, 1876) were grains, pulses, the 
fruit of the Mahura tree (Bassia latifolia), timber and bamboos, 
Of imports the chief was tice in husk, from Konkan; other arti- 
cles were stone from Porbunder, tobacco from Cambay, cotton 
from Broach, iron from Bombay, coconuts from Goa and fish 
from Bombay, Daman and Div. 


During the days of Mussalman rulers and later on of the East 
India Company, the district of Surat had trade connections with 
foreign ports. After 1800, however, foreign commerce contin- 
uously declined. The French possessions in Surat, were seized 
by the English. The Dutch trade had completely ceased by 1825. 
The Portuguese trade, though it did not cease, became negligible. 


At present (1957) there are seven ports in the Surat district. 
Surat on the Tapu, Bulsar on the river Auranga, Bilimora on 
the river Ambika, Navsari and Matwad on the rivier Purna, Umar- 
sadi on the mouth of the river Par, and Bhagwa in Olpad taluka 
on the river Par. 


The Port Umarsadi is the nearest (1 mile) from the open sea, 
while the port of Navsari is the farthest (14 miles) from the open 
sea. Distances in miles, of other ports from the open sea arc: 
Surat 10, Bulsar 5, Bilimora 12, Matwad 9 and Bhagwa 3. 


The port Surat is administered and controlled by the Range 
Officer, Surat; Inspecting Authority Superintendent, Central 
Excise, Surat; Assistant Collector, Central Excise, Baroda; Col- 
lector of Central Excisc, Bombay. The remaining ports are admi- 
nistered and controlled by the Assistant Range Officer, Inspecting 
Authority Superintendent, Central Excise, Baroda, and Collector 
of Central Excise, Bombay. 
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Main items of import are: sugar, cement, iron, steel, wet cates. 
ghee, maneglore tiles; those of exports are wood, timber, pulses. 
The following table gives, portwise tonnage of exports and emports 
for the years 1950-51, 1951-52 and 1952-53. 


Annual tonnage of exports and imports at ports of Surat 
district during the period 1950-53. 























Name of the port, ee ae oe x eee EaperGee estas 
1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1950-51 1951-52 | 1952-53 

“Surat... ssl 11,239 | 39,087 | 17,687, 2,928 | 3,107] 6,198 
Bulsar wes ere oe — = — as == 

Bilimora ... sae oes|- NAGS 8,157 | 9,547 | NA, 21,619 | 14,479 | 
Navsari... oe. cates — Po aa mars cs ae 
Matwad_.., sale AGE —_ | — ~ — a = 
Umarsadi ve se] 1475 | dyA65q) 1,542 5-785} 1,288 | 1,500 
Bhagwa_... ie, 4 + = a _ a3, ‘ll a 











Sources of import are Saurashtra. Ports, Manglore, Bombay 
and Dahanu, and exports go to Saurashtra ports, Bombay and 
Ratnagiri. Proximity of these ports to railway stations is a factor 
that explains the general decline as compared with the past, in 
the total tonnage of exports und imports. The distance beiween 
the port and the nearest railway station, is three miles in the case 
of Surat, two miles in the case of -Bulsar and Bilimora, and seven, 
ten, three and eighteen miles respectively in the case of Navsari, 
Matwad, Umarsadi and Bhagwa, 


The Indian Post and Telegraph Department maintains a Postal 
Division of Surat. This division mostly comprises the Surat 
district. The table given below gives the talukawise, category- 
wise distribution of post offices. 


The following is a list of ferries under the District Local 
Board, Surat. 
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CHAPTER 9. TABLE No. 11 
_Transport and TABLE SHOWING TALUKA-WISE DIS1RIBUTION AND LOCATION OF Pos? OFFICES 
Communications. IN THE DISTRICT 


Post OFticis a ee a es a Se - 
~ Name of the , Head Oftice. !” Combined Sub-Office. + Branch 
; Taluka, ; Office. | : Office. 








1. Navsari ... Navsari Navsari Borifalia 
Dabhel Malesar Chilgam 
dilalpore Abrame Kalthan 
Maroli Bazar!) = Malesar Kinera 
Navsari Navsari RS | Kharsad 

Vesma. Onjal 

Panar 
Sultanpur 
Dambher 
Mandir 
Vedchha 
Att 
Bodali 
Dandi 
Eru 
Hansapur 
Karadi 
Kothamdi 
Machhad 
Matvad 
Pethan 
Samapur 
Vejalpur 
Bhinar 
Borsi 
Chhinam 
Banti 
Dalvada- 
Vadoli 
Mangrol 
Maroli 
Parujan 
Ponsra 
Simalgam 
Umrat 
Adada 
Ambada 
Amlikasba 
Chovisi 





Kaliavadi 
Kasbapar 
Khadsupa 
Manekpore 
Takol 
Munsad 
Nagdhara 
Sarpore Pardi 
Satem 
Sisodra 

Supa Kurel 
Tavdi 

Ugat 
Veraval 
Arak Sisodra 
Dhaman 
t 





; Kuched 
Sandalpur. 


2. Chorasi ...| Surat (City | Surat City 
Head Office) Surat RS 
Jhampa 
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TABLE No. I! (Contd) 


! Name of the | Head Office. | 
Taluka. 





Surat 





3, Chikhali... 


Office, 


Dumas 
Kakrapar 
Rander 
Variav 


Chikhali 


Muglisara 
Gopipura 
Bhavanivad 
Bhagal 
Rustompura 
Savadpura 
Athwa Lines 
Sagrampura 
Salabatpura 
Aganovad 
KatargameD 
Sachin 





Combined: ~~ Sub-Office. Branch 


i 
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Abhva 
Adajan 
Amroli 
Athwa 
Bhatha 
Bhatpur 
Bhestan 
Damka 
Deladva 
Dindoli 
Eklera 
Fulpada 
Hajira 
Ichhapur 
Khajod 
Kharvasa 
Kosad 
Kumbharia 
Magdalla 
Mohni 
Mora 
Mota. Vara- 
chha 
Navagam 
Palbhatha 
Puna 
Kumbharia 
Sania Hemad 
Siganpore 
Suvali 
pense RS 


mra 
Utran P.HC, 





Varachhii. 
Vesu 
Bhimpore 
Bhesan 
Kafleta 
Kansad 
Lachhpur 
Talangpur 
Vanz. 


Alipur 
Chapaldhara 
Chasa 


Degam 
Donja 
Harangam 
Jogva 
Kharoli 
Surkhai 
Kulkeri 
Tankala 
Vanjhna 
Vankal 
Amdhara 
Bamanvel 
Fadvel 
Ghej 
Mandav 
Khadak 
Ond 
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4. Gandevi 











5. Bulsar 


a 
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TABLE No. 11! (Contd.) 





Head Office 





~~ Combined — 
Office 


Khergum 


Gandevi 
Amalsad 
Bilimora 


Bulsar 


© “Sub-Office 


Branch 
Office 





Rankuva 


Bilimora RS 





Bulsar RS 
Bulsar 
Bulsar RS 
Dungri 


Pipalgabhan 
| Sadakpore 
| Smroli 


: Talavchora 


: Ancheli 


' Kalamtha 





a et 


Sadadvel 


Saravni i 


Tejlav 
Vandervella 
Nogama 
Godthal 
Panikhadak 
Rumla 


Devdha 
Dhamdachha 
Ichhapore 
Kachholi 


Kolva 
Kotha 


Khaparvada 
Sardesa- 
Factory 
Undach 
Vaghrech 
Ambheta 
Devsar 
Dhanori 
Endhal 
Gadat 
Gandeva 
Khvada 
Khaparia 
Sonvadi 


Atgam 
Atul P, C. 
Bhadeli 
Bhadeli Jagalala 
Bulsar-- 
Abrama 
Bulsar-- 
Kosamba 
Bulsar-Vankal 
Chanvai 
Chharvada 
Faldhara 
Ghadoi 
Hanuman- 
Bhagda 
Haler 
Kalvada 
Lilapur 
Parnera 
Parnera Pardi 
Ronvel 





"Name of the | Head Office | Combined 
Offi 
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Taluka 








6. Olpad 

7, Pardi 

8. Bardoli...| 
t 

9, Kamre} 








i 
{ 





ice 


Kim 


Killa-Parcdi 


Bardali 
Bardoli 
Sardar-Bag 
(Bardoli) 
Kadod 
Madhi 


Kathor(PCO) 





~ Sob-Office. 


Olpad 
Savan 


Udvada RS 
Udvada 


Kamtrej 
Kamrej 
Kholvad 





“Branch 
Office 


Tithal 
Dharasana 
Gorgam 
Malvan 
Untdi 
Vaghaldhara 
Bhagod. 
Haria 
Magod 


Anita 
Bhagva 
Karanj 
Kundianan 
Mor 

Saras 
Barbodhan 
Dehen 
Pinjrat 
Atodra 
Gothan 
Karamla 
Paria 
Sandhier 
Svadla 
Vihara 
Sonak 


Pardi RS 
Sonvada 
Umarsadi 
Vaghchhipa 
Kolak 
Ambach 
Bagvada 
Dungri-- 
Udvada 
Goima 
Palsana Pardi 
Pardi Paria 
Rohina 
Tukvada 
Koparli 
Lavachha 
Salvav 
Vatar 


Afva Isroli 
Nizar 
Sarbhon 
Tarbhon 
Vadoli 
Vankaner 
Khojpardi 
Mota 
Umrakh 
Varad 
Bamni 
Singod 
Akoti 
Balda 


Dhoranpardi 
Digas 

Ghala 
Khthodra 





| 


Vav-Kathod ra 
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TARLE No, 11 (contd.) 

















Y Name of the | Head Office} ~~ Combined Sub-Ollice.—) 
Taluka, oi | Office, ' 
10, Palsana ... Palsana 
11. Valod ... Vapi Valod 
{ 
| 
12. Mangrol, Motamia- 
Mangrol. 
13. Dharampur Dharampur 
Dharampur 
» 14. Mahtuya Mahuva-N 
i 
15, Bansda .,.! Bansda 
Bansda 
16. Mandvi...) Mandvi Bodhan 
| Tadkeshwar 
’ 17. Songadh... | Fort Songadh| Fort Songadh 
PR, Vynra,..! Vyara 














Office. 


Kosmada 
Umbhel 
Asta 
Haldharu 
Orna 
Sampura 
Shivni 
Timba 
Vihan 


Chalthan 
Niol 
Bagumra 
GangadhraRS 
Tundi 
Vanesa-Pisad 
Baleshvar 
Ena 
Manekpore 
Ambheti 
Puni 


Shikar 
Kaher 
Svadla 
Bajipura 
Buhari 
Degama 
Hathuka 
Kalakva 
Vedchhi 


Motamia- 
Mangro!l RS 
Nani Naroli 
Pipodra 
Hathuran 
Simodra 
Umarpada 
Vankal 
Velachha 


Bilpudi 

Nani Vahival 
Ambheti- 
Sukhala 
Mota Pondha 


Amchak 
Karchelia 
Anaval 
Vaheval 
Zervavla 


Bhinar 
Digondranagr 


Partapnagar- 
(Bansada) 
Una 
Godsamba 
Tarsada 








Raniamba 


{ 
i Dolvan 


~ Kapura 


Branch 
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Post O&FFicrs 


‘Type of Post Offices. 












































Talukas. — Total. 
H.0.;C. 0.; S. O. | BO. 
~ Navsari ~ = 7 a a a 5 Te ig wae 6 
Olpad hal. dts 3s 1 2 \7 20 
Palsana ... ae ide we | _ | 1 1] 12 
Pardi... aa sais wal | 2 1 17 20 
Valod ... ay a ss 1 I 9 1) 
Vyara si is vo] | -- | I! 2 3 
Mangrol... ats ao el | _— 1 8 | 9 
Ne wear A -ayal pe Bl 2) He ee oa 
Bansda... thee ae re 1 ~— | 4 | 5 
Chikhli n.d "9 30 33 
Chorasi ... ee as ie 2 4 15 40 61 
Dharampur wt ate ws = 2 4 6 
Bulsar_... oe ae | | t | 4 27 32 
Gandevi B | 1 29 33 
Bardoli ... Se, — 14 19 
Mankuva | — | 1 5 6 
Mandvi ... os ss F, 1p | 2 2 5 
Songadh | = Me 4 1 3 
Total... [42 | 291 | 364 








“All nee Post Offices viz. H. oO. Ss. 0.,C. O., and B.O. sell Sosa 
stamps, post-cards and envelopes, and receive and issue money 
orders. Savings facilities at the Head Offices and Sub-Offices 
are offered to the public. A combined office (C.O.) combines 
normal postal services with telegraph services. The Head Office 
at Surat is the main distributing centre, through which mails are 
distributed to the post offices. A branch post office through which 
mails are delivered either daily or periodically serves a particular 
area around the village in which it is located. 


Telephone exchange : 


The first exchange, with 100 lines and 64 connections, opcra- 
ting on the semi Central Battery System and working on primary 
cells, was opened in 1924. A‘200 lines Central Battery non-mul- 
tiple Board’ was installed in 1928 and was extended to ‘300 lines 
Central Battery Multiple Board’ in 1936. It was gradually ex- 
panded by 1953, to 840 lines. 


*of these one is city Head Office. 
7201-—~ 85 
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The first ‘Trunk Board’ was installed in 1932 and five years 
later two more were added. 


In 1953 the exchange was manned by 77 persons. There 
iS a carrier repeater station equipped with 1 ‘carrier terminal 
equipment’ and 15 repeaters between Bombay and Surat. 


The power supply, for the working of the exchange, is derived 
from two secondary batteries of 450 and 404 A.H. capacity. 
The carrier sysiem works on electric supply; in case the electric 
supply fails it can work on a diesel generator. 


Radio sets have been used since the early thirties. In 1953 
the total number of licenses issued stood at 8,821. 


CHAPTER 10—-MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS HAVE GIVEN AN ACCOUNT of the 
principal sectors of the economy of the district in which 
& major portion of the working population is engaged. They do 
not, however, exhaust the whole field of economic activity and 
a considerable percentage of working population is still left 
unaccounted. The total population of the district was of 18,27,842 
persons in I9S5l. The census included 11,17,900 (about 61.2 
percent) of them in agricultural classes and the remaining 
7,09,942 (about 38.8 percent) in non-agricultural classes. Of 
7,09,942 in non-agricultural classes, 2,72,321 (14.9 percent of 
the total population) were engaged in “‘other services and miscell- 
aneous sources”. The population of Surat city was 2,23,182 in 
1951. Of this, as many as 2,21,235 persons (about 99.1 percent) 
were in non-agricultural classes. Of them again, 60,281 persons 
(about 27 percent of the total-city population) were dependent 
for their livelihood on “Other sevices-and miscellancous source.” 
These services and sources are those which do not come under 
the organised sectors of the economy such as agriculture, 
industry, trade, transport ete. They include, among others, 
chiefly Health, Education and) Public Administration services, 
Legal services, Religions services, Domestic services, Laundries, 
Hotels and Restaurants. Hair Cutting Saloons etc. An attempt 
has been made in this chapter to-give a broad account of these 
important services along with certain other selected occupations 
such as those of goldsmiths, coppersmiths, tailors, dyeing and 
printing, flour mills etc. Such an account is rather difficult to 
furnish, but is valuable and helps to get a clearer picture of the 
economic set-up, particularly in the urban areas. 


A sample survey of the following selected occupations was 
conducted in Surat city in 1957 with a view to presenting a broad 
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picture of the economic condition prevailing there. In most of 
the occupations cight to ten percent of the total establishments 
were selected for the survey. Samples were taken from different 
localities and were fairly representative of the different sizes 
and types though no attempt was made to conduct a detailed 
examination of the problems of each occupation, The occupa- 
tions selected were :— 


(1) Bakeries, (2) Boarding and Lodging Houses, (3) Cap- 
making, (4) Cold drink houses, including preparations of aerated 
water, (5) Copper and brass smiths, (6) Flour mills, (7) Gold- 
smiths, (8) Hair cutting saloons, (9) Laundries, (10) Mattresses 
and pillow making, (11) Motor building and repairing, (12) 
Pounding and parching of grains, rice etc, (13) Printing and 
dyeing, (14) Restaurants and.tea shops-and (15) Tailoring. Many 
of these occupations are a combination of trade and industry. 
They are chiefly to be found in urban areas of the district, 
although some of them are met with even in rural parts of the 
district. (See Table No. 3). 


The information collected from last three or four censuses 
and the sample survey conducted in 1957 showed that the 
occupations which attracted increasingly larger number of persons 
were the learned professions like education, law and medicine, 
administrative services and occupations such as restaurants and 
tca shops, hair-cutting saloons and tailoring. 


Tables giving occupational figures for the last three or four 
censuses have been inserted wherever found necessary so as to 
offer some comparative data. But, while comparing previous 
census figures with the 1951 census figures, an allowance must 
be made for the territorial expansion of the district after the 
integration with it of the territory of some of the former Indian 
States effected in 1949. At the time of the 1951 census, Surat 
district consisted of the area of the former Surat district of 
Bombay State (except for 2 villages transferred to Nasik district 
and 3 villages transferred to Dangs district), with the addition 
of the former Indian States of Bansda, Sachin and Dharampur, 
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Navsari district of the former Baroda State, twenty-four villages 
of Broach district and four villages of Dangs district. 


Persons included in the group of “arts, letters and science” 
belong to various smaller groups which are quite distinct from 
one another. They are authors, journalists, sculptors, architects, 
photographers, actors, dancers, musicians, singers, engineers, 
artists, astrologers, image-makers, and scientists. The following 
table gives the number of persons following various occupations 
of this class, as their principal means of livelihood ;— 
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As the table indicates, the number of persons engaged in these 
services was abnormally low in the year 1931. This may partly 
be ascribed to the change in the occupational classification adopted 
since, the 1931 census. The number of architects, engineers etc., 
as shown in the years 191! and 1921 include those employed 
in Government services as well as those engaged independently 
or employed privately. The 1931 census, on the other -hand, 
excludes those employed in Government services and records 
only those who are either independently engaged or employed 
in private concerns. The same pattern is adopted in the sub- 
sequent census. 


Surat is well-known throughout the district for its bakery 
products such as biscuits, bread, cakes and ‘nan-khatais’. At 
the time of the survey there were 55 bakery-shops (including 
manufacturing units in Surat engaging a total of 103 persons.Most 
of them were small in size, cach engaging two to four persons. 
There were, however, a few engaging as many as six to 
eight persons. In most of the units the employers themselves 
took part in the day-to-day work. The employed persons 
were mostly male adults and-they had.to work for cight to ten 
hours a day. The employment provided was full time throughout 
the year. 


The equipment of the manufacturing units consisted of an 
oven with ils accessory equipment such as metal moulds vessels, 
cup-boards etc. The cost of the equipment varied from about 
Rs. 300, in case of small units to) about Rs. 1,500, in case 
of larger units. Most of the bakeries were housed in rented 
building and rent ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 per month. 


The samples selected for survey were fairly representative 
of the small, the medium ‘and the large units. The 
smallest units survyed employed only one worker while the lar- 
gest one cmployed six persons. The principles of division of 
labour was observed to a certain extent. Work requiring skill 
and experience was entrusted to more experienced workers 
while the rest was done by others. The salary paid to an indi- 
vidual employee varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 150 per month 
according to his skill and experience of work. 


The raw materials required were wheat-flour, sugar. ghee, 
yeast, fuel etc. and they were purchased from the local markets 
on wholesale basis. The cost of the raw materials varied from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 per month in case of small units and from 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 per month in case of larger units. It 
was calculated that fuel charges formed nearly 20°% of the 
total cost of the raw materials. The bakeries sold their products 
to the hotels and restaurants on wholesale basis and to direct 
consumers on retail basis. 


The value of the daily output of an individual unit ranged 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 according to the size of the unit concerned. 
It was found that small sized bakeries carned a net profit of 
about Rs. 120 per month while the larger bakeries carned about 
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CHAPTER 10. Rs, 500 a month. The bakeries catered to no particular class of 
Miscellaneous cUStomers and they had, more or less, a fixed demand through 
Occupations. out the year. 


BOARDING AND Most of the boarding and lodging houses in the district were 

LODGING HOUSES situated at the important commercial centres of the district such 
as Surat, Bulsar, and Navsari. People from the surrounding 
areas who had to visit on business these centres, off and on 
usually preferred to stay at the lodging and boarding houses. 
In Surat, at the time of our survey, there were 38 such establish- 
ments which provided full time employment to more than 300 
persons. Some of them provided facilities for both boarding and 
lodging while others provided only boarding facilities. The 
boarding houses were generally small units employing 2 to 4 
persons. The boarding-cum-lodging houses provided employment 
to a larger number. 


The equipment consisted of wooden planks. tables, chairs, 
utencils ete. The lodging houses had also to purchase cots. 
mattresses, pillow, blankets, etc. The cost of the equipment 
varied from Rs. 1,000 to Rs.,2;500 in case of boarding houses and 
from Rs.2,000 to Rs.5,000.in case of boarding-and-lodging houses. 
Most of the establishments were housed in rented buildings and 
the rent varied between Rs. 30 and Rs. 100 per month according 
to the total area occupied. The boarding and lodging houses 
usually occupied larger premises and hence their rents were 
comparatively higher. 


The boarding and lodging houses or residential hotels 
generally supplied tea or coffee twice a day besides providing 
junch and dinner. The -boarding houses, on the other hand, 
merely provided two meals daily. The boarding houses had two 
types of customers: (J) regular members, (2) casual customers. 
The regular members were charged on monthly basis while the 
casual customers, were charged on daily basis. The charges were 
as follows: 


(i) Monthly charges: (two meals daily): Between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 45. 


(ii) Daily charges: As 10 to Re. 1 (per meal) 


Customers in boarding and lodging houses were generally cha- 
rged on daily basis as most of them usually stayed there only 
for a couple of days. The charges varied between Rs. 2 and 
Rs. 5 a day according to the amenities and conveniences provided. 


The day-to-day work was divided into four broad categories:- 
management, cooking, serving and cleaning. The salaries paid were 
as follows: 


managers between Rs. 50 and Rs. 75 per month, cooks 
between Rs. 35 and Rs. 60 per month, servers between Rs. 20 
and Rs. 30 per month, cleaners between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 per 
month. 


Besides money wages the employees were provided with free 
meals lodging etc. 
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The raw materials required included wheat, rice, pulses, 
vegetables, spices, edible oils, and ghee. They were purchased 
from the local markets on wholesale basis. The monthly cost 
of the raw materials ranged from about Rs. 400 in case of small 
establishments to more than Rs. 2,000 in case of larger esta- 
blishments. Edible oils figured prominently among raw materials. 


The owners of the boarding houses earned between Rs, 100 
and Rs. 250 per month while those of the boarding and lodging 
houses earned between Rs. 200 and Rs. 400 per month. For 
some it was a business just affording a living; for others it was 
one earning good profits. 


The fashion now prevailing in urban areas particularly among 
large sections of the younger generation of discarding any kind 
of head dress has not spread much into the interior and hence 
the few cap making establishments in the district were found 
to have a brisk demand for their products throughout the year. 
At the time of our survey there were 45 cap making establi- 
shemnets in Surat providing full time employment to 155 persons. 
Each units had on an average only three or four employees on 
its pay-roll but it provided part time work to dozens of other 
workers. One cap mart, as the sample survey shows, provided 
part time work to about !00 workers every year. The remunera- 
tion to such workers was paid on piece wage system. They worked 
at their own places in their own leisure hours. This was possible 
as there was a proper division of labour and each worker had to 
do only a part of the whole work. -Such work consisted of 
embroidering, designing, etc. Most of the workers working 
on piece wage system were female workers. 


Sewing machines, scissors, tapes, needles, tables, cup-boards 
constituted etc. the necessary equipment and their cost varied 
between Rs. 700 and Rs. 2,500. Sewing machines were purchased 
from Bombay at prices varying between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500 
according to the quality or make of the machine. Each machine 
lasted for about 12 years. Most of the establishemnts were housed 
in rented premises and their rent ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 75 
varying according to the size of the unit. 


The samples selected for survey showed that in each of them 
nearly 50 per cent of the total staff consisted of near relatives 
or family members of the employer. Only skilled and experi- 
enced workers were taken up as full-time workers and were paid 
a monthly salary of between Rs. 50 and Rs. 65. No female 
worker was employed as a full time worker. 


The materials required for cap-making included cloth, thin 
leather, thread ctc. The cost of the raw materials varied from 
Rs. 600 to Rs. 5.000 a month according to the total turnover. 


The finished products were sold to wholesale or retail dealers 
both inside and outside the district. Some varieties of caps were 
7201—86 
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CHAPTER 10 sold even in the distant areas of the Uttar Pradesh and Raja- 
Miscellaneous  Sthan. The owners had a brisk business throughout the year 
Occupations. and an average unit earned about Rs. 300 every month, 


CoLD DRINK HOUSES Though there were many establishments known as cold drink 
ieee = houses where cold drinks and aerated waters were served to 
AFRATED Waters, CUStomers, there were only a few which manufactured aeratred 
waters like Soda water and lemonade. There were 15 such establish- 
ments in Surat engaging a total of 68 persons, Most of the cold 


drink houses were of small size, each engaging three to five persons. 


The samples selected forsurvey were representative of the 
small, the medium and the big establishments which manufa- 
ctured soda water. The small units employed no outside worker. 
The owners themselves carried on the business with the help of 
their family members. The medium size units employed four 
workers each while the units representing the big establishments 
maintained a staff of about 10 persons each. 


Their equipment consisted of machines preparing soda water, 
gas cylinders, pumps, soda bottles, glasses etc. The cost of the 
equipment varied between Rs, 200 in case of small units and as 
much as Rs. 10,000 in case of big units. One of the samples 
representing the small units was housed in a tiny room and its 
rent was less than Rs. 5 per month, It had a monthly turn- 
over of Rs. 200 only; but, as the owner did not employ 
any paid worker he could easily earn about Rs. 100 a month. The 
larger units, on the other hand, usually had spacious accommoda- 
tion and in some the rent was as high as Rs. 100. Such units 
had a daily sale of about Rs. 300 or even more especially during 
the hot scason. All the workers employed in this occupatuion 
were male adults and were paid monthly salary of between Rs. 40 
and Rs. 60. 


The materials required for manufacturing processes included 
various essences, sugar, syrup, lemon, fruit juice, milk, ice, etc. 
They were purchased from the local markets on wholesale basis. 
The cost of the raw materials was found varying between Rs. 50 
per month in case of a small unit to Rs. 5,000 per month in case 
of a large unit. The products were sold to hotels and restaurants 
at wholesale rates and to individual consumers at retail rates. 


Business was rather dull in the rainy season and more so 
in the cold season. But this was more than made up during the 
hot season when business was very brisk and the owners were, 
on the whole, able to maintain themselves well. 


COPPERSMITHS: According to the 1951 census there were, in the district, 
610 self-supporting persons (including two women) who had 
coppersmithy as the principal means of livelihood. They made 
vessels of copper, brass, aluminium, etc. At the time of the 
survey in 1957, 35 establishments in Surat were engaged in this 
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occupation and they provided employment to a total of 110 
persons. Most of the establishments were medium size units 
engaging three or four persons. The employment provided 
was full time throughout the year. No woman was engaged 
in this “occupation and each employee had to work for about 
ten hours a day. The equipment required was simple and con- 
sisted mainly of scales, hammers, nails, etc. Its cost varied 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500 according to the size of the unit. 
Most of the establishments were housed in rented premises and 
their rent ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 depending upon the 
size and the location of the establishment. 


The raw material which was purchased partly from local 
markets and partly from Bombay consisted of copper, brass, 
bronze, aluminium etc. The cost of the raw materials varied 
according to the total turnover. In a small unit it was generally 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 per month while in a bigger 
unit it ranged from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000 per month. It was 
found that the cost of the raw material formed about 90 per 
cent of the total cost of production. 


Owners of smaller units earned a net income of about 
Rs, 250 per month while those of larger units carncd about 
Rs. 800 per month. The amount includes the wages of family 
members working in the establishment. 


The term ‘Domestic Services’ includes services rendered by 
cooks, coachmen, watchmen, private motor drivers, door-keepers 
and other indoor servants. At the time of the 195! census 8,551 
persons, including 1,810 women were engaged in these services 
in the district. Of these, 2,727 .men servants and 840 women 
servants were serving in Surat. They were generally employed 
by well-to-do families or high Government Officers and had no 
fixed hours of services. The cooks were of two types; those who 
served regularly in private houses throughout the year and_ those 
who were mainly employed at the time of marriage ceremonies 
and other festive occasions. Their wages were fixed accordingly. 
They got food in their respective employers’ houses, free of charge. 


‘The water carriers had generally to work during morning and 
evening hours, They were paid according to the number of pots 
of water supplied by them. In some cases they were paid fixed 
amounts either daily or weekly. The duties performed by motor- 
drivers, watchmen and door keepers are obviously clear and necd 
no explanation. 


The indoor servants had to perform various types of duties 
such as cleaning houses, washing clothes, cleansing utensils etc. 
While some of them were permanent servants in a particular 
family others had to shift from place to place as they were 
employed for a fixed work and for a fixed time. 
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At the time of the survey 36 establishments were engaged in 
dyeing and printing work in Surat. They provided full time 
employment to 176 persons, all of whom were males. Most of 
the establishments were medium-size units, each engaging three 
or four persons. They did dyeing or printing work on cotton, 
woollen or silk garments supplied to them by the customers. 
Dyeing and printing charges were about As. !0 and As. 8 per 
yard respectviely. 


The equipment required consisted of a few pots and pan 
for boiling and rinsing cloth, buckets, printing block  etc., 
The cost of the equipment varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 300 
according to the size of the unit. The establishments were housed 
in rented premises. A small unit paid as rent Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a 
month, while a bigger one paid Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per month. 


Materials required for dyeing and printing processes consisted 
of colours, chemicals, dyes, etc. They were generally purchased 
from local markets. Their cost varied from Rs. 40 to Rs. 150 
per month, according to the total turnover of the unit concerned, 


There was no clear-cut division of labour but the work re- 
quiring greater skill was generally entrusted to experienced workers 
lighter work such as boiling or rinsing of clothes was done by 
the remaining workers. The former earned between Rs. 60 and 
Rs. 90 a month while the latter earned. between Rs. 40 and Rs, 50 
a month. 


The occupation could not be said to be very profitable but 
afforded fairly decent maintenance ‘to those engaged in it. The 
net earnings of an individual employer varied between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 200 per month, according to the size of the the unit. 


The first half of the 20th century witnessed a very substantial 
increase in the number of persons engaged in educational services 
in the district. In the census year 1911, [569 persons were engaged 
in these services while, after a period of 40 years, in 1951, as 
many as 5,515 persons were engaged in them. These numbers 
include all those engaged in educational services i. e. professors, 
teachers, clerks, peons, etc. The 191! census did not give separate 
figures for teachers and professors. The 1921 census recorded 
2,003 teachers and professors in the educational services of the 
district. In 1931 the number came down to 1,806, but it again 
increased to 5,359 in 1951. Information received from the District 
Educational Inspector showed that by 1957 there were in all 
6,937 teachers in the district. The phenomenal increase in the 
number of teachers, particularly during the last few years, indicates 
beyond doubt that the need and importance of education have 
been recognized both by the Government and by the general 
public. 
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Of particular significance is the increase in the number of 
women teachers. The district had only 99 women teachers in 1911 
but there were as many as 743 in 1951. The number is still increasing 
and the information received in 1957 from the District Educa- 
tional Inspector indicated that there were more than 900 women 
teachers in the district during the year. 


There were in all 1,935 schools in the district in the year 1957. 


They were as followes :— 





School Number Teachers 
Primary schools... Ga es 1,849 5,626 
Middle schools fae oe _ 18 75 
High schools ibs sic she 68 1,236 

Total si 1,935 6,937 


Besides, there were & Pre-Primary schools which were run by 
private institutuions. 


The basic salary for a trained primary teacher was Rs. 40 
while for an untrained teacher it was Rs. 35. The primary 
teachers in the municipal schools at Surat got house rent allowance 
in addition to the other usual allownces which were the same 
for all primary teachers trained or untrained. The basic salary 
in the secondary schools was Rs, 80 in case of trained teachers 
and Rs. 70 in case of untrained teachers. There were by 1957, 
six colleges in the district four at Surat and one each at Bulsar 
and Navsari employing a total'staff of 175 persons. The four colle- 
ges at Surat employed 103 persons while the colleges at Navsari 
and Bulsar employed 40 and 32 persons respectively. These 
included both the teaching as well as the non-teaching staff. 
The scale of professors and of lecturers was the same in all the 
colleges i. e. Rs. 300-15-450 and Rs. 200-10-300 respectively. 


The number of flour mills is increasing all over the country 
and this district is no exception. People have begun to prefer to 
get their grains ground in the mills so as to save both time and 
labour. 


There were, at the time of the survey, 77 flour mills in Surat 
engaging a total of 275 persons. The use of electric machines was 
found common in most of the units. The flour mills were con- 
centrated in no particular locality but were found scattered all 
over the city. Some of the mills were very small in size. They 
were one-man establishments where the owner himself used to 
manage the whole business. An average unit, however, employed 
3 to 4 paid works. The employment provided to them was 
full time throughout the year. An individual worker was paid 
wages of about Rs. 50 per month and he had lo work for about 
tO hours a day. 
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Samples selected for survey were mainly representative of 
medium size units. Such a unit generally employed 3 to 4 workers. 
A majority of the units were housed in rented premises, the 
rents varying between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 a month. 


The equipment required included electric machine, oil engine, 
scales, etc. The cost of the equipment varied between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 3,000. The electric machine itself accounted for nearly 
half of the total cost of equipment. 


The grinding charges were As. 6 to As. 8 per maund of grain. 
A medium size unit ground about 20 maunds of grain daily and 
thus earned Rs. 8 to 10 a day. After deducting the necessary ex- 
penses connected with the business the employer was able to 
earn a net profit of Rs. 4 to Rs, 6 a day ; the bigger units carned 
a larger profit. 


There were as many as 170 establishments of gold and silver 
smiths in Surat. They prepared and repaired gold and silver 
ornaments of various types and. designs. Most of the establish- 
ments were family concerns, where-the owners carried on the 
work with the help of their family members or relatives. The 
total number of persons engaged in this occupation was 325 
at the time of the survey. Most of the establishments were 
smal} in size engaging two to three persons but there were a 
few big establishments which engaged eight to ten persons. 
The employecs were paid a salary of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 a month. 


The sample survey showed that some of the establishments 
could not provide full time employment to their workers. The 
business was particularly brisk during the marriage season and 
gencrally dull during the monsoon. So many of the units worked 
with depleted staff during the dull season. 


The equipment required was simple and consisted of hammers, 
bellows, crucibles, mould and nails. The cost of the equipment 
varied from Rs, 500 to Rs. 800 in case of small units and from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 in case of bigger units. Many of the 
establishments were housed in the owners’ own houses while a 
few were housed separatcly in rented premises. Their rents 
varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 40 a month. 


The materials required included gold and silver, chemicals 
for purifying these metals, polishing materials, fuel etc. The 
amount spent in purchasing such materials varied according 
to the size and turnover of the establishments. 


The cstablishments were scattered in all parts of the city. 
Some of the goldsmiths had their shops in more decent localities 
and were generally better decorated with furniture etc. 


There was no division of labour in the small units. In the 
large establishments however, there was some kind of division 
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of labour, skilled work being done by the experts and ordinary 
work being done by others. This was necessary especially in 
view of the fast changing fashions in designs etc. A number of 
changes in the types and kinds of ornaments had taken place 
during recent years as a consequence of changes in the demand 
from customers. Many ornaments of old types and patterns were 
no longer fashionable and newer types had taken their place. 
This was particularly true of women’s ornaments. 


Orders were received direct from customers. Generally metals 
like gold and silver were supplied by the customers who placed 
orders for ornaments. The ordinary goldsmiths could not afford 
to purchase or stock these precious metals. Richer goldsmiths 
did have their own stock and they prepared ornaments according 
to the orders received without taking the metal in advance from 
customers. Customers had to pay the entire amount when the 
manufacutred ornaments were delivered to them. Some of the 
goldsmiths, however demanded some amount in advance by way 
of deposit. 


The employers complained that the. occupation was not as 
profitable as it had been in the past. But they were able to 
maintain themselves except in abnormal years of famine, de- 
pression etc. when people were unable to purchase ornaments. 


There is a growing tendency among barbers to have fixed 
establishments in decent localities of towns and this was visible 
in Surat also. More than half of 269 hair cutting saloons were 
locoted in four of the 12 wards of the city. As shown in the table 
given at the end of the chapter (Table No.3), 138 saloons were 
located in the wards no. 2, 3,4, and 5 while the remaining 131 
saloons were located in the remaining eight wards. 


More than half of the total number of persons engaged in this 
occupation were employers themselves. Many establishments 
did not employ any outside worker; the owner of the unit used 
to manage the whole business either alone or with the help of 
one or two male members of his family . Most of the units were 
housed in rented premises and their rents varied between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 30 per months, 


The equipment consisted of scissors, razors, hair cutting 
machines, mirrors, chairs etc. The cost of equipment varied 
according to the size of the units. In case of small units it was 
about Rs. 200 while in case of large units it even went up to 
Rs. 2,000 The owners had also to spend some amount in 
purchasing hair oil, soaps, snow, toilet powderetc. The amount 
varied according to the size of the unit. Generally it remained 
between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 a month. 


The sample survey showed that 35 percent of the total number 
of units did not employ any outside worker; 30 percent employed 
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one oulside worker; 20 percent employed two and the remaining 
15 percent employed more than two workers. No unit, how- 
ever, employed more than five workers. A worker was paid 
between Rs. 45 and Rs. 75 a month. 


The following service charges were prevalent. 
Chin shaving 2 annas. 


Hair-cutting: 8 annas for men and 
6 annas for children. 


Some rich persons called barbers to their residences for a 
daily shave and also for a haircut. They were gencrally charged 
ona monthly basis at a rate somewhat higher than the prevailing 
market charges. 


The net monthly carnings of the small units varied between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 a month while those of the larger units 
varied between Rs. 150 and©250\a month. 


In this district, as in many others, two different types of washer- 
men were found-those having fixed establishments (Laundries) 
of their own in the bazar and those having no such _ establish- 
ments. The latter used to take away clothes from __ the indi- 
vidual customers and deliver them back at their residences. 
The number of such washermen is gradually becoming smaller 
as they find it in their own interest to open shops for receipt and 
delivery of clothes. Our account here © relates only to the former 
type though the general observations made presumably apply 
to the latter also. 


At the time of the survey there were 55 laundries in Surat 
engaging 82 persons. Many of the units were one man establi- 
shments where no outside worker was employed. The indivi- 
dual employer himself used to manage the entire business. Most 
of the laundries, usually, entrusted the washing work to certain 
individual washermen who were paid a fixed amount for a 
certain number of clothes washed by them. Generally it was bet- 
ween Rs. 6and Rs. 8 for 100 clothes. The clothes thus washed were 
again taken back to the laundries where they were ironed and 
wrapped properly and then distributed to the respective custo- 
mers on the counter. A majority of the units were housed 
in rented premises. There was a big gap between the rents 
paid by the smaller units and those paid by the larger units. 
A small unit paid as rent Rs. 10 per month while a_ big 
unit paid as much as Rs. 125 per month. 


The equipment consisted of washing machines, ironing machi- 
nes, tables, cupboards ctc. The cost of the equipment on an ave- 
rage was round about Rs. 1,000 but in case of those laundries 
which used special machines for dry cleaning work it went even 
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up to Rs. 5,000. Such a machine cost about Rs. 3,000. 
The laundries had to incur expenditure on soap, bleaching powder, 
chemicals, nili, fire wood, etc. This expenditure varied between 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 250 per month according to the size of the unit. 


Persons belonging to the rich or the upper middle class families 
were regular customers. Other people of modest means did not 
give clothes to laundries. They washed their clothes at home 
and got them ironed in laundries specially on certain festive 
occasions. 


The business was profitable particularly for the large establish- 
ments. Some of them earned a net profit between Rs. 250 and 
Rs. 350 a month. The smaller units earned between Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 150 a month. 


The number of those engaged in the legal profession has been 
gradually increasing in recent years. The 191! census included 
163 persons in this profession,.The number increased to 302 
in 192! but went down to 202 in 1931* After twenty years, in 
1951, the number again increased to 366. This included practi- 
sing lawyers as well as their clerks. 


The information received from the District Court, Surat, in 
1957, showed that there were 272 lawyers (including three women) 
in the district. Of these, {53 were in Surat, 42 in Navsari and 27 
in Bulsar. The number of courts, in the district, was 18 excluding 
the three camp courts located at Ahwa, Mandvi and Chikhai, 
Surat had 1 District Judge’s Court; 1 Assistant Judge’s Court; 
1 Civil Court; 3 Judicial Magistrates’ Courts and 2 Special Judi- 
cial Magistrates’ Courts. 


There were five Bar Associations in the district one each at 
Surat, Navsari, Vyara, Bulsar and Kathor. They had a combined 
strength of 239 members. 


Many of those engaged in this occupation had no fixed estab- 
lishments of their own. They worked as itinerant craftsmen 
wandering from street to street and house to house. They were 
known as Pinjaras. They carried their appliances, with them 
and prepared mattresses, pillows etc. in the customers’ own 
houses out of the raw-materials supplied. They never sold any 
ready-made products. To many of them it was a traditional 
business started by their great grand fathers. The total number 
of such craftsmen could not be estimated. 


Those who had fixed establishments of their own prepared 
as well as sold ready-made mattresses, pillows etc. to the cus- 
tomers. The total number of fixed establishments in Surat was 





*Census does not assign any reason for such a fall in the number. 
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16 wherein 38 persons were engaged. These establishments were 
mostly housed in rented premises-their rent varying between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 80 according to the size of the units. The equip- 
ment required was simple and consisted of a bow and a sort of a 
baton which was used as a hammer on the bow-string. The cost 
of equipment, in most of the cases, was about Rs.100. The raw 
materials required were cotton, cloth and thread. The custo- 
mers who supplied their own materials had to pay only carding 
and stitching charges. The carding charges varied according to 
the type of cotton new or old. Stitching charges were between 
anna 1 and annas 2 for a dozen stitches. 


The workers employed in this business were all males and 
they earned between Rs, 40 and Rs. 50 a month. Some big 
establishments had to hire the services of clerks and accountants 
also. They were of course, paid a higher salary ranging between 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 80. The monthly earnings of average units were 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. The bigger units, however, earned 
handsome profits. One of the big units employed as many as 
eight workers and earned about-Rs. 1,000 every month. 


The earnings of the roving Pinjaras could not be exactly 
assessed. In fact, their income was never fixed. The rainy season 
was particularly dull season for them when many of them had 
to face unemployment. 


The Medical profession is another, important occupation be- 
sides Education and Law, which has attracted an increasing 
number of persons in recent years. The 1911 census included 
417 persons, of whom 15 were women, under the 
term “Medical practitioners”. This included medical practitio- 
ners of all kinds i. e, dentists, eye specialists and veterinary surge- 
ons. Mid-wives, compounders, vaccinators and nurses numbered 
254. Of them 173 were women. In 1912 the Bombay Medical 
Act (VI of 1912) was passed, which provided for the registration 
of qualified allopathic medical practitioners. According to 
1931 census registered medical prectitioners including eye speci- 
alists, numbered 243 of whom five were women. Other persons 
‘practising the healing profession without being registered’ num- 
bered 192 including one woman. Mid-wives, vaccinators, compo- 
unders, nurses, etc. totalled 148 including 104 women. There were 
five dentists and only one veterinary surgeon. In 1938 the Bombay 
Medical Practitioners Act. (XXVI of 1938) was passed which 
brought the practitioners of Indian systems of medicine also under 
registration. Under this Act no one who was not registered as 
a medical practitioner either under the Bombay Medical Act 
of 1912 or the Bombay Medical Practitioners Act, of 1938 could 
practice medicine. 


According to 1951 census 1,966 persons (including 386 women) 
were engaged in medical and other health services. They were 
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as follows.— CHAPTER 10, 

Miscellaneous 
Groups. Males. Females. Total. Occupations. 

Registered Medical Practitioners ... «» 1,048 123 1,171 MEDICINE 

Vaids and Hakims by ses Ne 179 4 183 

Dentists oe He dss ea bee 5 - B) 

Compounders see is is ois 246 _ 246 

Hospital and health services employees... 91 29 120 

Mid-wives... set ote ate ae _— 109 109 

Nurses oe oss a see ees _ 131 131 

Vaccinators ... see a as uw 1 — 1 

Total ... sis ais sai Ast «+ | 4,570 396 1,966 


At the time of the survey there were 15 motor repairing estab- Motor REPAIRING 

lishments in Surat, engaging a total of 52 persons. Most of the 
establishments were small in size engaging three to four pefsons. 
They did repairing and rehauling of auto-cars, battery 
charging, replacement of parts etc. This was the principal 
means of livelihood for the employers and provided full-time 
employment to the employees. Most of the establish- 
ments were located on the main roads of the city and were housed 
in rented premises. Their rent varied between Rs. 15 and Rs 
40 per month according to the space occupied. 


The equipment consisted of lathes, battery-charging plant, 
electric drills, tools, jacks, press screws and also testing and meas- 
uring instruments. The cost of the equipment generally varied 
between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 3,000. The materials required for 
the repairing work included spare parts, welding wires, screws, 
bolts, kerosene oil, lubricating oil, petrolieum etc. These were 
purchased from the local markets. 


As the repairing work required skill and experience, mostly 
experts were employed and they were paid handsome wages. 
In each of the establishments there was at least one expert 
mechanic. The other workers worked under him according to 
his direction. In many cases the employer himself was an expert 
in the line. The wages of the skilled workers varied between 
Rs. 75 and Rs. 100 and those of the unskilled assistants 
between Rs. 40 and Rs. 75. 


The earnings of an individual employer were not fixed and 
re gularin all months of the year; but, on an average, he was 
able to earn between Rs. 125 and Rs. 200 per month. 
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A few persons were engaged in pounding and parching of 
grain and pulses; and for most of them it was an ancestral busi- 
ness, The number of establishments engaged in this work at the 
time of the survey in Surat was 25 where 68 persons were engaged. 
Most of the establishments were family concerns where no out- 
sid worker was employed. The work was carried on by the emplo- 
yers with the help of their family members or near relatives. 
Women of the families were also engaged in this occupation. ‘The 
occupation was a principal source of livelihood for the employers 
but the business remained dull during monsoon which was 
a period of compulsory idleness for some of the units. 


The establishments were mostly housed separately in small 
buildings or hutments owned by the employers themselves. The 
equipment required consisted of a frying pan and two or three 
open iron pans. The cost of the equipment varied between Rs. 
5,000 and Rs. 7,000. 


There was no clear cut division of labour. Generaly hard 
work requiring much physical strength was done by male adults 
and the lighter work was done by women and boys. The intro- 
duction of machines, however, have saved much labour on the 
part of the workers. The materials supplied for parching or 
pounding included paddy, gram, pulses, etc. 


The products prepard by these establishment such as Chur- 
mura or mamra, Chana dal etc. were sold to the hotels and restau- 
rants and the retail] hawkers. Some of the employers sold the pro- 
ducts in their own shops while others hired salsmen to 
carry the products from house to house to sell them. The wor- 
kers were paid on piece rate system as well as on monthly 
salary basis. On an average they were able to earn about Rs. 2 on 
every working day. This was a_ profitable occupation for the 
employers and they were able to earn between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 500 every month. 


Jobs in public Administrative services arc highly prized both 
by the cducated and the uneducated. A fairly large number of 
persons in Surat district are employed in public administrative 
services. The census includes, under public Administration, bro- 
adly, services of police, persons engaged in defence services, 
persons employed by the State and Union Governments, employees 
of municipalitics and other local bodies, village officials and ser- 
vants and village watchmen. The census, however, excludes 
those Government servants who follow learned professions like 
medicine, law and education. They are grouped separately 
under the appropriate heads. The 1911 census included 6,764 per- 
sons in the public administrative services. In 1931 the number 
came-down to 5,245. But in 1951, the number nearly doubled and 
was 11,159, as shown in the following table:- 
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Before drawing any conclusions from the table, however, it 
should not be forgotten that due to the intergation effected in 1949, 
Surat district at the time of the 1951 census was not of the same 
size as it was before that. As indicated in the beginning of this 
chapter, Surat district consisted, at the time of the 1951 census, of 
the area of the former Surat district of Bombay Province (except 
for two villages transferred to Nasik district and three villages tra- 
nsferred to Dangs district,) with the addition of the former Indian 
States of Bansda, Sachin and Dharampur, Navsari district 
of the former Baroda State, twenty four villages of Broach 
district and four villages of Dangs district :— 


Of 11,159 persons, engaged in these services in 1951, 3,978 


were in Surat proper. They were. — 


gt 


males Females 


Police 377 
Employees of Municipalities & Local Bodies 1,410 645 
Employees of State Government 1,194 35 
Employees of the Union Government 215 — 
3,196 683 


The scales of pay, terms of services and methods of recruit- 


ment with regards to Government Servants, are uniform 
throughout the State of Gujarat and are governed by the 
rules and regulations of the Government. The Municipal and 
other local bodies, however, have got their own rules and 
regulation of service under the general supervision of the 
State Government. 


Religious services are not so attractive now as they were 
in the past. The number of persons engaged in them has gradu- 
ally gone down. According to 1911] census 3,612 persons were 
engaged in various religious services. The number decreased 
to 2,972 in 1921 and to 2,419 in 1931. It slighty increased to 
2,511 in 1951. 


The persons recorded under the head ‘religious services’ 
broadly include priests, sadhus, mullahs, kazis, persons engaged 
in temples, burial grounds and burning ghats. Of 2,511 person 
engaged in these services in 1951, 2,353 were priests, sadhus and 
religious workers, 99 were workers in burial and burning ground 
services and the remaining 59 were persons engaged in chari- 
table and welfare institutions. 


Restaurants and tea houses have become an important occu- 
pation in view of the employment opportunities provided by them. 


The number of such establishments is rapidly growing and 
the number of persons engaged in them is gradually increasing. 
The rapid growth of this occupation is particularly noticeable 
in certain important trade centres such as Surat, Navsari, Bulsar, 
etc. 
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At the time of the survey there were 409 restaurants and 
tea-shops in Surat engaging a total of 2,507 persons, These 
establishments could be divided, broadly, into three categories ; 
small units engaging two to eight persons, medium size units 
engaging eight to twelve persons and large units engaging 12 to 
20 persons. A few samples representing each of these three cate- 
gories were selected for the survey. The survey showed that in 
most of the establishments the owners themselves worked in the 
units generally as supervisors or managers. Only in a few big 
hotels outsiders were employed as managers. Some big units 
engaged special accountants and clerks also. Cooking work 
was entrsuted to experienced personsand they were not asked to do 
any other work. The work of serving the customers was entrusted to 
a different group of workers known as ‘serving boys’. The other 
works such as of cleansing the utensils, sweeping the floor etc. 
were done by the rest of the workers. An individual worker 
had to work for about eight hours a day but the restaurants 
usually remained open for 12 to 14 hours daily. The wages of 
the employees varied according to the nature of their work. The 
cleaners and sweepers were paid: between Rs. 15 and Rs. 30, the 
serving boys’ between Rs.\25 and-Rs. 45, the cooks between 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 60 and the accountants, if any, between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 90, a month. All of them were provided with tea, break- 
fast and meals free of charge. Those having no residence of 
their own were allowed to stay in the establishments. 


The restaurants were spread all over the city though some 
decent ones were particularly concentrated in the important 
localities such as Chawk Bazar, Station Road, etc. Their rents 
varied according to the space occupied. The small size units 
paid between Rs. 20 and Rs. 40, the medium size units between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 80 and the bigger ones between Rs. 80 and Rs.150 
per month, as rent. Exceptionly big units, situated in busy localities 
paid even higher rent. 


The restaurants had to spend a considerable amount in pur- 
chasing equipment which consisted of cooking utensils, vessels, 
glass-ware, chinaware, cup-boards, chairs, tables and electric fans. 
Some decent establishents were equipped with decorative mirors 
gramophones and radios. The cost of the equipment ranged 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 12,000 varying according to the size of the 
establishements and the facilities provided. 


The materials required‘for preparing tea and eatables included 
sugar, milk, tea, rice, wheat, edible oil, ghee, spices etc. The amo- 
unts spent, every month, in purchasing these materials remained 
between Rs. 300 and Rs. 1,000 in small units, between Rs. 1,000 
and 2,500 in medium size units and between Rs, 2,500 and Rs. 
4,000 in large establishments. Most of these materials were pur- 
chased weekly from the local markets. The restaurants, usually, 
prepared snacks,sweets and hot drinks in their own establishments. 
Other things such as biscuits, ice-creams and cold-drinks were 
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purchased from their respective manufacturers on wholesale 
basis and served to the customers. The employers had to incur 
some other expenses which included electric charges, water 
charges and also advertisement charges, if any. 


The monthly cash collections varied between Rs. 300 in the 
smallest unit to Rs. 6,000 in the biggest unit. The occupation 
was generally profitable for all the establishments but particu- 
larly so for the larger establishements. One of the largets units, 
for example, earned a net profit of Rs. 1,150 per month. But 
it required considerable investment, experience and training to 
run such establishments efficiently and so only those who had all 
these stayed and succeeded in this business. 


Sweetmeat shops :--—- 


Surati sweets are known for their delicious tastes and whole- 
some contents not only throughout the district but throughout 
the whole State. Surati sweets are even appreciated in foreign 
countries. Particularly famous among these sweets are : Ghari, 
Barafi and Sutar feni: 


At the time of our survey there were 40 sweetmeat shops in 
the city engaging a total of 126 persons. In addition to this, 
there were a few other shops which prepared both farsan and 
sweet preparations. Most of the sweetmeat shops were reported 
to be of medium size engaging three to four persons including 
the owner. The units were housed in rented premises and their 
rents varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 depending upon the locality 
and the nature and size of the space occupied. 


The principle of division of labout was maintained to a certain 
extent. The work of preparing sweets was entrusted to an expert 
who was helped by one or two assistants while the task of pur- 
chasing raw materials, keeping accounts and management fell 
on the owner himself. In some units the owner was also the 
expert in confectionary and he got the sweets prepared under 
his own guidance. 


Milk, ghee and sugar were the chief ingredients required for 
sweetmeat preparations. They were purhcased from the local 
markets on wholesale basis. Ghari the most well-known among 
Surati sweets is prepared out of milk, ghee, sugar and menda. 
Barfi which is equally well-known is prepared purely out of 
milk and sugar. Other preparations which include different 
varieties such as halwa, magaj, sutar feni, mesur etc. were 
prepared from wheat or gram flour, sugar and ghee. These 
sweets were sold at a price varying between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 
3-0-0 per Ib. 


The utensils required for these preparations were locally 
known as kadai, jhara, khadpa, chhini etc. The cost of initial 
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investment and for a small unit was calculated at about Rs. 1,500. 
The business was particularly brisk during the winter when 
certain special varieties of sweets such as badam pak, salam pak 
etc. were prepared. They were sold at a higher price i.e. between 
Rs. 2 and Rs. 10 per lb. 


The business was profitable for a few big units which had 
established themselves and earned a good-will. Their products 
were much in demand both in the city and sorrounding areas. 
Petty shop owners however, contended that their business was 
becoming less profitable due to severe competition from bigger 
units. 


There is an association of the sweetmeat sellers known as 
‘The Mithaiwala Sahayak Mandal’.The Mandal which is affiliated 
to ‘The Bombay State Sweet & Farsan Federation’ was originally 
started in 1942 and was known as ‘The Barfiwala Ghariwala 
Association’ till 1947 when its name was changed to the present 
one. It is a representative body and has a strength of about 50 
members, 


Farsan shops :— 


Surati farsan is as well-known ‘as Surati sweets. Especially 
well-known is bhusu, a mixture of different snacks—which is well 
in demand even at distant places like Ahmedanad and Bombay. 


At the time of our survey there were 58 farsan shops in the 
city engaging a total of 193 persons. Some shops prepared only 
farsan while others prepared sweets such as jalebi, bundi ladu, 
mesur, etc. A few shops maintained sitting accommodation 
where customers were served: 


Most of the farsan shops in the city were found to be small in 
size engaging two to three persons. There were, however, a few big 
units, one of them engaging as many as twenty persons. Some 
of the well-known farsan items included bhusu, shev, khaman, 
chevado and ganthiya. The prices ranged between As. 12 and Re. 
1 per lb. 


The materials required for farsan preparations include gram- 
flour, wheat flour, edible oil, spices etc. These were generally 
purchased from the local market on wholesale basis. The equip- 
ment required for preparation purposes was generally the same 
as in sweetmeat shops. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000. 


The workers were paid according to their skill and experience. 
Skilled workers were entrusted with the work of preparing the 
eatables and were paid between Rs. 60 and Rs. 120 a month. 
Others assisting him in the work got between Rs. 30 and Rs. 80 
a month. The survey revealed that fuel charges and the Raddi 
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paper charges together accounted for nearly 25° of the total 
cost of production, 


The preparations were mostly sold directly to the customers 
at retail rates. Some shops also sold their preparations to tea 
stalls or to the hawkers. 


The occupation was found to be fairly profitable for the 
big units through not for the smaller ones which had to rest 
content with a iow rate of profits. 


Tailoring was found to be an important occupation in the 
district. At the time of the survey there were 386 tailoring firms 
in Surat engaging a total of 663 persons. A majority of the firms 
were medium size establishments engaging four or five persons. 
At the same time, however, there were a few very small firms 
engaging only one person and certain very big firms too which 
engaged as many as 12 to 15 persons. The occupation provided 
full time employment to the employees. 


Most of the establishments were, housed in rented premises 
and the rent varied between Rs. 12 and.Rs. 90 per month accord- 
ing to the size of the unit. The small! units paid Rs. 12 to 20, 
medium size units paid Rs. 20 to 50 and the large units paid Rs. 50 
to 90 as rent. 


Sewing machines, scissors, ironing machines, etc., constituted 
the equipment, The small size units worked with only one machine 
while the larger units required as many as 12 to 15 machines. 
Each machine cost about Rs. 400. The machines were generally 
purchased from the local agents of the manufacturing firms, 
Some of the firms had specialised; themselves in men’s clothes 
while others had specialised in women’s clothes. The latter 
prepared clothes for children also, 


The Principle of division of labour in this occupation was found 
to be well defined. The work of taking measurements and cut- 
ting the cloth accordingly was done generally by the owner 
himself, stitching work was carried on by his assistants and the 
other work like preparing button holes, stitching buttons etc., 
was left to the unskilled workers or boys, 


The materials required included cloth, thread, button needles 
ironing machines etc. They were purchased from the local 
markets and their cost varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 500 a 
month according to the size of the firm and its business. The 
stitching charges were broadly uniform in all concerns. They 
were as follows :— 


Rs. As, 
Shirts 1 8 
Pants, Bush shirts 2 8 
Coats 5 0 
1 8 


Frocks, Blouses 
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The charges were slightly higher in some big and well-establish- 
ed firms. 


The wages paid to an individual employee varied from Rs. 40 
to Rs. 75 depending upon his skill and experience. 


There was much difference between the earnings of the small 
units and those of the large units. The former earned a total 
net income of about Rs. !00 a month while the latter earned 
about Rs. 400 per month. In_ other words, the business was 
just maintanable for the small tailor but it was profitable for 
one who had a bigger and modern establishment. 


The previous sections have given an account of some important 
occupations in the district. In every district, however. there 
are a large number of persons who earn their livelihood by follow- 
ing certain unproductive activities. These persons belong to 
no particular occupation or profession and yet they carn, more 
or less a fixed income every year. Proprictors recciveing rent from 
their properties, persons receiving pensions, scholorships an 
funds, inmates of jails, recipients of doles, beggars and vagrants 
etc. may be included in this class. 


According to the 1951 census, there were 5,042 self-supporting 
persons in the district who derived their livelihood from un- 
productive activities as shown below :-— 


NON-PRODUCTIVE MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 

















Males. | Females. Total. 
1. Persons living principally on income 559 699 1,258 
from non-agricultural property. H 
2. Persons living principally on pensions | 1,004 337 1,341 
remittances scholarships and funds. 
3. Inmates of Jails, almshouses and recipi- 8 2 10 
ents of doles. 
4. Beggars and vagrants... hd ae 895 391 1,286 
5. Al) other persons living principally on | 780 367 1,147 
income from non-productive acticlties. | 
Total ...1 3,246 | 1,796 | 5,042 
! 
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CHAPTER 11—STANDARD OF LIFE 


THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS HAVE DESCRIBED the main aspects 
of economy of Surat district. It would enable the reader to have 
a broad idea of the nature of the productive resources of the 
district and of the employment pattern offered by them. On 
these resources and their exploitation depends the amount of 
the average annual income of an ordinary family, whether in 
rural or in urban areas, and the amenities of life within the reach 
of its members. The general economic and social well-being 
of the people is determined by the level of their income and 
the material benefits which an individual family derives from 
it and it is reflected to some extent in its expenditure pattern. 
Family may be taken to be the basic economic unit and the 
general conditions of its living are an indication of social and 
economic advancement of the community. Though the 
pattern of expenditure is a tangible reflection of the 
standard of life, its high or low degree depends essentially 
and basically on the total income a family earns and 
out of which its total expenditure has to be incurred. The start- 
ing point of any attempt to assess the standard of life of a com- 
munity is to probe into the budgets of a few representative 
families. Such budgets would give an insight into the earnings 
of the families as well as their expenditure. 

According to the 1951 census, Surat district has an area of 
4,066.6 square miles and a population of 18,27,842 of which 
78.7 per cent resides in rural areas and 21.3 per cent in urban 
areas. While the rural population is spread over 1,938 villages, 
the urban population is concentrated in the 15 towns and cities 
of the district. 


Though geographically Surat district is divided into three 
broad regions, namely, (1) the coastal belt, (2) the agricultural 
belt and (3) the eastern hilly region, there are not very material 
variations in their economic conditions and broad generaliza- 
tions about aspects of their living would be fairly correct. 


In any society, conditions in urban arcas are to some extent 
different from those in rural areas. The ways of life in a village 
with its comparative isolation and its predominantly agricul- 
tural character are not the same as those to which people living 
in cities and employed in industry, trade or services are or have 
to be accustomed. It would be better, while judging the stan- 
dard of life of an average resident of the district, to speak 
separately of those who live in rural areas and those who live 
in towns and cities. 
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To deal with the rural population first, broadly speaking, 
agriculturist can be classified into different strata according to 
the size of the holding or holdings they cultivate and the income 
they derive from the cultivation. It may not necessarily happen 
that the land they cultivate is owned by them. Some of it may 
belong to another owner and be taken up by them for cultiva- 
tion on a tenancy basis. From the economic point of view, 
however, it is not ownership that matters but the extent of hold- 
ing and the income that accrues from its being put under the 
plough. 


A description of the standard of life of the rural population 
is beset with some difficulties. In the first place, inspite of the 
general prevalence of money economy, several exchanve tran- 
sactions do take place in rural areas in terms of agricultural 
commodities and though it ts possible to evaluate them in terms 
of money, their economic significance cannot be fully brought 
out in such a calculation. Secondly, almost all classes are, 
in some capacity or other, connected with the cultivation of 
land. Either as landlords or as tenants or as hereditary village 
servants claiming a legal or customary share in the produce of 
the field, a large section of village population has a share in the 
produce of field. On the other hand, almost all farmers sup- 
plement their income by following related and allied ocupa- 
tions, either in the village itself or near it. Some families regu- 
larly or occasionally get help from some members of their fami- 
lies who are employed in cities. In these circumstances, a clear 
cut differntiation in occupations and economic classes is hardly 
possible and any precise monetary allocation of income into 
different channels of expenditure is not feasible. All the same, 
an account to be generally intelligible can only proceed on the 
basis of occupation and on-calculation of money earnings and 
money expenditure. The following description may be taken 
to convey a general outline of the economic picture. 


A survey of a few families in some typical villages of the dis- 
trict was carried out and the account given below is based on 
the material that was made available from the survey and also 
on personal observation.* 


What may be described as the top strataf of the village 
community is constituted by the comparatively bigger cultiva- 
tors whose holdings are fairly substantial and who would there- 
fore require a large number of implements and more than one 
pair of bullocks to carry on agricultural operations. The actual 
number of acres being cultivated by persons who fall in this 
‘category will not be the same in all cases. An analysis of the 





*The villages that were surveyed were ; 

Anklach in’ Bansda taluka, Sarbhan in Bardoli taluka, Untdi in Bulsar 
taluka, Maga in Gandevi taluka, Kamrej in Kamrej taluka, = Amkuach in Mahuva 
taluka, Bodhan and MaSdha in Mandsi taluka, — Pinjrat in Olpad Giuluka, Pale 
sana in Pardi taluka, Panchpipla in Songadh taluka and = Kalakva in Vyara 
taluka. ; ; : 

+ Conditions in regard to ownership und tenancy will materially alter after 
the enforcement of tenuncy laws enacted after 1952. 
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data collected indicated that a family in this class on an average 
possessed 61 acres of land. All the land cultivated by such 
farmers belonged to the family. 


The size of the farming business is customarily expressed in 
terms of the number of working bullocks maintained by the 
farmer. If the holding happens to be in a rich region, less 
number of acres will be required for maximum vtilization of 
necessary pairs of bullocks than what will be required for the 
cultivation of soils in less fertile regions such as hilly tracts on 
the eastern side of the district. The bigger cultivator referred 
to here is taken to be an agriculturist who possesses more than 
one pair of working bullocks. The average number of bullocks 
per family as found from the data collected came to six. In 
addition to bullocks, each family also possessed other animals 
such as cows, buffaloes, calves, etc. On an average they were 
found to be nine in number. 


The average size of the family came to 10 persons. This 
rather big size was due to_the widely prevalent joint family sys- 
tem amongst them. The. families of.this class employed two 
or three persons as family servants. They did both agricul- 
tural as well as domestic work. A majority of these servants 
were found governed by the hali system wich was widely 
prevalent in the district in the past but which is now fast dis- 
appearing. They mainly came from scheduled tribes such as 
dublas dholias etc. 


The investigation showed that the percentage of literacy was as 
high as 91.1, though the level of literacy differed from family to 
family. Of the literates, 40.3 per cent had their education upto 
primary stage i.e. upto fourth vernacular standard ; 58.3 per 
cent upto secondary level i.e. upto the school leaving examina- 
tion and 1.4 per cent were educated beyond that stage. Though 
the level of literacy was high, ithad no impact upon the occu- 
pational mobility of this class as such. The family members, 
cn the whole, joined the hereditary occupation of farming after 
completion of study and carried on cultivation. 


The number of earners per family came to about three. Only 
33.3 per cent of the families had both male and female earners. 
Some of the female members helped the male earners in car- 
rying out agricultural operations speedily and efliciently, It 
was further found that female earners constituted over 27 per 
cent of total earning population. 


The average annual income per family came to Rs. 6,131. 
The impact of this high !evel of earning was reflected in the form 
of savings. Nearly 66 per cent of the families surveyed saved 
regularly in the form of bank deposits, insurance premia and 
subscription to shares of co-operative societies, etc. and nearly 
77 per cent borrowed money for productive purposes such as 
trade, digging wells, etc. 
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The household equipment of these families was what might 
be described as adequate to give comfort. The use of brass 
utensils was common. Bedding consisted of mattresses, cotton 
and woollen blankets, rugs, pillows and chaddars. The fami- 
lies possessed valuable gold ornaments such as necklaces, rings, 
bangles, car-rings, etc. ‘They also had the necessary agricul- 
tural implements such as seed drills, harrow, axe, pickaxe, spade, 
sickle, ctc. in sufficient quantity. 


It seems therefore that this class as a whole enjoyed a higher 
level of living. But the number of such families in this compa- 
atively happy position in any village was not very large. In 
fact they formed a small minority of the entice agricultural 
community and thcir standard of living therefore can in no 
sense be taken as typical of the village as a whole. 


Below the top strata and comprising a considerable sector 
of the popujation engaged in agriculture comes what may 
broadly be described as the agricultural middle class or the pea. 
santry. Jt mainly consists of cultivating owners cultivating 
holdings of medium size. They may have anything between 
10 to 30 acres of land and though on account of this variation, 
there may be perceptible differences in the incomes of particular 
families, the pattern of life is found to be more or less similar. 
The investigation indicated that a family in this class on an 
average possessed 20 acres of land. 


The average size of the'family came to seven persons. As 
in the case of big cultivators, the families of this class engaged 
one full-time servant. The percentage of literacy came to 62.2. 
Study upto primary level was a distinguishing characteristic of 
this class. Of the literates,.60.6.per cent had their education 
upto primary level, 37.7 per cent upto secondary stage and 
1.7 per cent beyond matriculation. It was found that many 
families could not afford to spend the money needed for secon- 
dary and higher education. Moreover, some of those who 
passed the vernacular final examination became teachers in 
primary schools. 


The number of earners per family came to nearly three. 
Even though the economic responsibility of maintaining the 
family devolved upon the male members, the contribution of 
women and children towards the family income was consider- 
able. The investigation indicated that over 42 per cent of the 
families surveyed had both male and female earners. Female 
members contributed towards the family income by helping the 
family in carrying out various agricultural operations and by 
engaging themselves in mat-making work. 


The average annual income of a family in this class stood 
somewhere between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000. The main source 
of income was farming and the subsidiary sources were employ- 
ment as agricultural labourer and in mat-making work. As 
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the level of income was not high, few families were found to 
be saving. The investigation indicated the percentage of such 
families to be about 27. It was also found that many families 
were required to incur debt for various purposes, namely, for 
consumption, for meeting expenditure on marriage and similar 
ceremonies and for purposes of improvement of land and farm- 
ing business. The amount owed often came to about Rs, 1,000 
and the main agencies of borrowing were relatives, friends and 
co-operative societies. 


The prosperity or otherwise of this middle class of rural 
peasantry depends almost entirely upon good or bad monsoons. 
A little encouragement by way of rise in food prices or cash 
crops is immediately reflected in the economic position of this 
class ; it helps them in wiping out their debts and if possible 
to save for future contigencies. On the other hand, even a little 
worsening of their position by way of agricultural depression 
adds a lot to their difficulties by affecting their economic posi- 
tion adversely. 


Just above the lowest rung of the-agricultural ladder stands 
the class of tenant cultivators. Recent land legislation during 
post-independence period has reduced some of their difficultics. 
Certain steps such as long-term financing, irrigation, seed supply, 
co-operative development, etc. have also been taken by Govern- 
ment towards improving their condition. But they will take 
some time to raise their standard of living. Tenant cultivators, 
as the name implies, have no land of their own and upto recent 
times the right to cultivate the land was dependent upon the 
swect will of the landlord, However some of these tenants own 
farms varying from onc to five acres. The number of acres 
cultivated ontenancy basis/by persons who fell in this category 
varied from 15 to 20 acres. 


The averege size of the femily in this class came to eight persons. 
The big size of the family was due to the prevalence of joint 
family system. Literacy came to 34.5 per cent which was the 
lowest as compared with the other classes discussed so far. These 
families thus could not take full advantage even of the available 
educational facilities. 


The family on average possessed two pairs of bullocks and 
other cattle such as cows, buffalocs and goats. They had also 
some agricultural implements needed in carrying out agricultural 
operations. But very few had enough of them. 


The number of earners per family came to about three 
and female carners constituted over 42 percent of the 
total earning population. The average annual income per family 
in this class came to Rs. 1.250. As the level of earnings was not 
high, no family was found saving for purposes of investment 
or for meeting any family contigencies. It was also reported 
that several families found it difficult to balance their monthly 
budgets and had some times to meet deficits by inccuring debt. 
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At the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands the land- 
less labourer. He has no farms and makes his living by hiring 
out his labour for wages which are paid mostly in kind. It may 
be that there may be some agricultural labourers who may 
technically be described as Jand holders because they own a piece 
of land. But it is so small and the income they derive from 
it is so meagre that for all practical purposes, they can be treated 
as landless labourers, Out of 42 families surveyed, three were 
found owning land. Its size varied from two to four acres. 


The average size of the family in this group came to nearly 
six persons. The investigation indicated the percentage of 
literacy to be 36.1. Of the literates, a majority- 75.3 per cent stu- 
died only up to primary stage.They could not study further presu- 
mably because of adverse economic conditions. 


The number of earners per family came to four. In almost 
all families, women, grown up boys and girls and some times 
even childern worked for supplementing the family income. 
In view of the fact that landless labourers get their wages both in 
kind as well as in cash, it is difficult to estimate their total annu- 
al income. On the basis of:the data-collected, it was found that 
the annual income per family varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 


Beyond the bare minimum of traditionally prescribed essential 
ornaments of married women, which are usually of brass or tin 
and in very rare cases of silver, the family does not have any other 
valuables. Clothing is very poor. The kitchen and dinning 
equipment mainly consits of a few earthen and tin utensils. 


It is found that this class as a whole finds it difficult to get 
employment throughout the year. The period of unemployment 
varies from four to five months. During that period they are forc- 
ed to borrow for consumption purposes. They call it khawti. 


In fact, due to low rates of remuneration, low level of 
literacy, and lack of employment opportunities for the whole 
year, their standard of life is very low. Poverty tends to make 
that life stagnant and promotes a fatalistic outlook. 


Village artisans who are still to a large extent treated as 
servants of the village community form an important class by 
themselves. The main components of this class are the suthar 
(carpenter), Juhar (blacksmith), mochi (cobbler), kumbhar 
(potter) and darji (tailor). 


The average size of the family in this class came to 6 per- 
sons and the percentage of literacy came to 74. This means that 
a majority of the members go for education, which is rather 
remarkable. Of the literates, 64 per cent had their education 
upto primary stage and 36.3 per cent studied upto secondary 
level. It was found that most of the members joined the here- 
ditary occupation after the completion of study of the first 
few standards. 


The investigation further indicated that nearly 75 per cent 
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of the families had their own houses. They were found adequate 
to provide room for carrying on the occupation, for keeping 
instruments and equipment necessary for it and for accommoda- 
ting members of the family. The houses, in other words, were 
spacious. Some of these families owned smail plots of land 
and cattle such as cow, calf, goat, etc. 


The number of earners per family in this class came to about 
two and the average annual income of the family came to 
Rs. 1,480. The level of income was just enough to make both 
ends meet. Hence only a few families (eight per cent) were found 
saving. 


Traders form another distinct social group in the villages. 
The size of business of traders in different villages and even of 
traders in the same village varies greatly. While there is a small 
village grocer whose monthly business turnover comes to 
Rs. 250, there are traders whose turnover is well comparable 
to that of the urban trader. That is true of traders in the fairly 
big village which are important trade centres of the district. 


The typical village trader is often a trinity of seller, buyer and 
money-lender. The agricultural bias of the rural economy has lar- 
gely been responsible for this unique combinations of functions. 
The trader lends money on credit to the cultivator and realises 
the amount during harvests. At the harvesting season, many 
transactions take place in kind and the trader may purchase 
the agricultural produce from the cultivator to resell it to an 
urban merchant. The big traders thereby earn incomes some- 
times comparable to those of big cultivators. But such merchants 
are found only in those bigger villages which act as collecting 
centres of agricultural produce. 


While the average size of a family came to 6 persons, the 
percentage of literacy was found to be 70.5. Of the literates, 
42.6 per cent had their education upto primary level, 54.0 per 
cent studied upto secondary stage and 3.4 per cent joined college 
for higher education. The level of literacy was thus high for 
this class. 


The number of earners per family came to about two and 
the annual income per family came to Rs. 2,000. On account 
of comparatively high earnings, some families, about 50 per 
cent of those surveyed, found it possible to save. 


The preceding analysis of different occupational groups 
can be said to present a broad picture of the rural levels of living. 
It will be clear that economic conditions of these groups differ 
widely from each other. Except the small minority of big cul- 
tivators and traders, the other classes of the rural population do 
not enjoy a particularly satisfactory standard of living. The 
economic and social set-up of the class of landless labourers is 
far from desirable. The medium sized cultivator is in a somewhat 
better position in the sense that in normal times his incomes 
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may just suffice to cover his expenditure. It is noticed that except 
in the case of families of big cultivators and traders, cxpendi- 
ture on items like education, means of entertainment, etc. is 
comparatively less. As expenditure on food accounts for more 
than 65 per cent of this total expenditure, sufficient margin 
is not left for acquiring other amenities which are an_ essential 
part of civilized life. With better opportunities of employment, 
with better agricultural production because of improved 
methods of farming and with the salutary effects of the legisla- 
tion for land reform introduced in recent years, the whole aspect 
of rural economy is likely to become much brighter in the not 
distant future. 


A little less than four lakhs of the population of Surat district 
live in urban areas which consist of 15 towns. This is about 21 
per cent of the total population of the district. Morcover, some 
places classed as towns may have characteristics not very different 
from those of villages because they may not have developed 
much industry or commerce. 


The price increases that (have, occurred during the war and 
post-war period (1942 onwards) with regard to various articles 
of daily consumption have not affected urban and rural areas 
to the same extent. Even after making allowances for a certain 
number of articles that are sold dearer in villages than in towns, 
it remains broadly true that the cost of living in a town is some 
what higher than that in a village. However, the development of 
quick transport in the country-side has in many places tended to 
iron out the differences in prices of a number of articles between 
the villages and the towns which are well-connected by means 
of transport. Mention may be made of articles like milk, milk- 
products and vegetables produced in villages but sold with very 
small price differences in the towns nearby. But as one goes 
in to the interior, the price differences of such articles become 
apparent and their effect on the standard of life of the popula- 
tion living in the urban and rural areas becomes visible. 


Particular reference may be made to housing accommoda- 
tion. In most of the towns, the number of houses has not in any 
way increased in proportion to the growth of population. This 
is especially truc of Surat city where rents have increased on 
account of shortage of housing and striking incresae in the cost 
of construction. The problem was further aggravated by the 
influx of refugees after the partition in 1947. New constructions 
have, however, lessened to some extent the difficulties of the 
past. The housing problem is not so acute in villages and expen- 
diture incurred on that account is not very high. 


Surat is an industrial and commercial as well as an educa- 
tional centre. Important government offices are located in the 
city and large and small industries such as gold and silver thread 
industry, silk yarn industry, etc. have grown in it in recent years. 
Investigations of the family budgets of four different groups 
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of families in the city were made on a small sample basis and 
the broad picture that emerged from them is described below. 


The class of unskilled labourers represents the poorer sections 
of the community and includes labourers engaged in construc- 
tion of roads and buildings, wood and grass cutters, servants 
in shops, workshops, factories, hotels and restaurants, domestic 
servants, sweepers and scavengers, etc. Many of the schedules 
collected for this class of families could not specify any one kind 
of labour but reported only manual labour or ‘majuri’ as their 
means of livelihood. This may be for the reason that there was 
not one kind of assured and continuous employment throughout 
the year for many. The schedules which indicated specified 
labour included work in fields, mat-making business, factories, 
earth work, houscholds and dyeing shops. 


The average size of the family came to four, males and females 
being almost cqual. The percentage of literacy was found to 
be 26.9, 40.2 per cent among males and only 14.3 per cent among 
females. Of the literates, 83.3 per cent had their education upto 
primary stage and 16.7 per cent upto secondary stage. 


The number of earners per family came to two. Nearly one- 
half of the families surveyed had both male and female earners. 
The low levels of income and poverty conditions compelled 
the female members to supplement the family income. Most 
of them worked as domestic servants. Regarding the status 
of the earning members, it was found that nearly 29 per cent 
worked on their own and that the rest-71 per cent worked 
for others, that is, they were employees. 


The investigation further indicated that nearly 75 per cent 
of the families surveyed livedyinsone room tenements. It was also 
found that 75 per cent of the families paid monthly rent which 
varied from Rs. five to Rs. ten. Only 19 per cent of the families 
had their own houses; the rest lived in rented houses. 


The average annual income which came to about Rs. 900 
almost balanced the expenditure of the family, but the class as 
a whole could not save money for social, religious and educational 
purposes. Debts were incurred by many and the average of such 
debt per indebted family came to Rs. 540, The sources of borrow- 
ing were the money-lendcr, relatives, friends and credit-societies; 
relatives and friends being predominant. It was interesting to 
find that in a large number of cases the borrowers did not pay 
any interest as borrowing was mainly from friends, relatives and 
employers. 


In all families, bedding consisted of one or two mattresses, 
two or three chaddurs, one or two pillows, blankets and rugs. 
No family possessed any valuable ornaments. 


An analysis of the family budgets indicated that food acc- 
ounted for’70 per cent of the total expenditure. Clothing, housing, 
fuel and lighting accounted for 6.4; 10.5 and 8.6 percent res- 
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pectively; miscellaneous items like toilet articles, washing utensils, 
cloths, barbers, cobbler, entertainment and education accounted 
for 4.5 per cent. 


Skilled Jabour is represented by the numerous classes of 
artisans such as gardners, workers in cotton mills, handloom 
weavers, brass and coppersmiths, carpenters, masons, workers 
in leather, washermen, barbers, drivers, etc. Skill of hand is 
necessary for all those who follow these occupations. The 
schedules collected for this class covered a majority of the artisans 
mentioned above. 


The average size of the family in this group came to about 
six, males and females being practically equal. The percentage 
of literacy came to 65.1. Of the literates, 61.8 were males and 38.2 
per cent were females. Thus a majority of the members were 
literate though the level of literacy varied from family to family. 
Of the literates, 62.9 per cent had their education upto primary 
stage and 37.1 per cent upto secondary stage. College education 
was however conspicuous by its absnce. Children of this class 
in general do not secm to.aspire for higher education as they 
follow their own hereditary occupations. 


The number of earners per family came to two. There were 
very few families who had both male and female earners. Female 
members did not work outside home except in case of extremely 
low income familes. In case of families of tailors and washer- 
men, however, women helped. men in carrying out the vocation. 


The housing problem was not so actue for this class as it 
was for unskilled labourers. It was found that about 64 per cent 
of the families lived in rented houses. While about 14 per cent 
lived in one room tenements, the rest lived in two room 
tenements. Further, about Il per cent paid rent which varied 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and 66.7 per cent paid rent varying from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 


The average annual income and expenditure per family 
came to Rs. 1,842 and Rs. 1,638 respectively. The incomes of 
the families covered by the survey varied widely from Rs. 70 
a month to Rs. 200 a month. The lowest income was shown 
by the families of cobblers, and high incomes varying from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 were earned by families of goldsmiths, wire- 
men, textile workers and washermen. Some of these well-to-do 
artisans had their own shops with necessary capital investments 
in their trades. Even though the level of annual income o¢ this 
group was high as compared to that of unskilled labourers, 
the level of expenditure was also high and very few families 
were reported to be saving. They had better household equip- 
ment and some even had a few ornaments. On the other hand, 
debts were reported to have been incurred by many families, 
mostly for ceremonies like marriage etc. The amounts which 
were borrowed generally from friends and relatives did not carry 
intercst. 
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An analysis of the family budgets of this group indicated 
that the largest percentage of total expenditure was on food. 
It came to 58 per cent. Other items, namely clothing housing, 
fuel and miscellaneous group accounted for 6.3; 7.8; 12.8 and 
15 per cent respectively. 


This class includes all those occupations where the emphasis is 
on brain work and some minimum educational equipment. 
It includes the lower and middle strata of salaried persons in 
Government or private offices and some professionals like doctors, 
fawyers civil and mechanical engineers, etc. 


The average size of the family in this group came to 
four, males exceeding females in number. The percentage of 
literarcy was as high as 72.8 that for men being 88.5 and for 
women 62.8. 17.6 per cent had their education upto primary 
stage, 61.8, per cent upto secondary stage and 20.6 per cent had 
college education. From the view point of educational achieve- 
ments, this class stood first among all the classes discussed so far. 


The number of earners per family came to one. The 
average annual income and expenditure per family came to 
about Rs. 2,337 and | Rs. 1,897 respectively. The incomes 
of the families covered by the survey varied widely from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 400 a month. While the lowest income was 
earned by the families of peons, constables and conductors ; 
the high level of income varying from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 
a month was earned by the families of doctors, pleaders, 
engineers and professors. It enabled them to have some 
savings, either in the form of insurance premia or bank depo- 
sits of postal savings. The annual. savings of some families 
came to Rs. 400. Only a few families 8 per cent were found 
in debt. 


Household equipment in the shape of utensils, clocks, 
cloth etc. and furniture like tables, chairs, cupboards, etc. 
was in many cases found to be fairly adequate. Some had 
gold ornaments such as rings, earrings, bangles and necklaces. 
Families in this particular category may be said to enjoy a 
fairly satisfactory standard of living. 


An analysis of the family budgets of this group indicated 
that food accounted for the largest percentage of the family 
expenditure, namely, 46.8 per cent. The next important item 
was the miscellaneous group accounting for 25.4 per cent of 
total expenditure. That group mainly included expenditure on 
domestic servants, educational and recreational items and travel. 
Education was naturally a regular item of expenditure. The 
remaining items, namely, clothing, housing and fuel accounted 
for 7.3 ; 11.5 and 9.0 per cent respectively of total expenditure. 


Although traders as a whole can be easily grouped in a 
class, it is difficult to distinguish between big and small 
traders. For the purpose of this survey small traders were 
taken to be those who earned a monthly income of Rs. 250 
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or less and those whose monthly income was more than 
Rs. 250 were taken to be big traders. The families surveyed 
included those that dealt in grocery, cloth, stationery, oil 
vegetables, fruits, swectmeats, jari, chemicals and drugs, tea 
biscuit-making and in the manufacture of aerated water. 


¥: 


The average size of the family in this group came to 6, 
males and females being equal. It was thus higher as compared 
with the other urban occupational groups discussed earlier. 
The percentage of literacy came to 72.0 ; 87.8 for males and 
56.5 for females. Thus an inclination to educate both male 
and female members was noticeable in this class. Of the lite- 
rates, 36.6 per cent had their education upto primary stage, 
55.0 per cent upto secondary stage and 8.4 per cent had 
college education. Only a few were found taking higher educa- 
tion ; the majority joined either the hereditary occupation 
or started new business after having acquired minimum nece- 
ssary education. 


The number of earnersper) family came to about two. 
Female members did not work outside. The average annual 
income and expenditure per family in this class came to Rs. 4,053 
and Rs. 2,919 respectively. The incomes of the families covered 
varied widely from Rs. 180 to Rs. 500 a month. While the 
lowest income was earned by the families of florists, hawkers 
and manufactures of aerated water, a high level of incomes 
ranging from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400 a month was earned by the 
families of sweetmeat merchants, cutlery and stationery mer- 
chants, commission agents, contractors and vegetable merchants. 
Traders who were connected with jari and wire-drawing industry 
and tobacco-sales earned more than Rs. 400 a month. Nearly 
77 per cent of the families saved regularly in the form of bank 
deposits, insurance premia and investment in shares. The 
annual savings per family were reported to be about Rs. 1,808. 
Many families, howerer, borrowed for the purpose of the trade 
or business. 


The household equipment of the families was fairly adequate 
for easy living. The use of brass utensils was common. Some 
families also used stainless steel and german silver utensils. 
Bedding included mattresses, cotton and wollen _ blankets, 
rugs, pillows, cots and chaddars. The familics also possessed 
some valuable gold and silver ornaments, clocks and wrist- 
watches and certain items of furniture such as chairs, tables 
and teapoys. 


An analysis of the family budgets indicated that the largest 
percentage of the family expenditure was on food, namely, 
52.7 per cent. The next important item was the miscellaneous 
group which accounted for 24.9 per cent. The remaining 
items, namely, clothing, housing and fuel and lightmg accounted 
for 9.37, 3.t ; and 10.0 per cent repsectively. 
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The well-to-do and the rich class includes big traders, leading 
professionals like doctors and  pleaders and high salaried 
officials. No upper limit can of course be fixed for families 
of this class but a lower limit of Rs. 300 is taken for classi- 
fication of families. It included families of grocery merchants, 
sweetmeat merchants, cutlery and stationery merchants, merchants 
eagaged in tobacco, tea and jari trade, pleaders, doctors, 
professors, civil and mechanical engineers and income-tax 
experts. Except where the size of the family was very large, 
families in this class led a comfortable life and many 
were able to save enough for exigencies. It was found that 
increase in incomes was accompanied not so much by expendi- 
ture on articles of daily consumption as by expenditure on 
luxury articles or expenditure for the purchase of houses, etc, 
The survey conducted indicated that the well-to-do and rich 
class could be easily distinguished firstly from the type of 
houses in which they lived and the household equipment they 
had ; secondly from their higher expenditure on certain items 
of daily consumption, as also on recreation, education, _ etc. 
and thirdly from their saving habit, Their household equipment 
included costly furniture; »radios and/or gramphones, costly 
clothes and valuable gold ornaments... Articles of daily con- 
sumption on which higher amount was spent were milk, 
vegetables and fruits. Engaging a full time domestic servant 
was another characteristic feature of this class. What disti- 
nguished the richer classes from the well-to-do was expenditure 
on costly comforts like motor cars, spacious houses and luxury 
goods which, apart from their utility, had also value for 
ostentation. 

The urban area thus presents a picture of all socially signi- 
ficant sections of the population from the unskilled labourer 
who forms the lowest rung of society to the business class which 
stands topmost in urban society. Though it would be too 
hazardous to generalize for the urban area as a whole on the 
basis of the data collected, a general trend can be indicated. 
Wherever there has been the question of spending a little more 
to gain some comforts suited for a particular standard or of 
foregoing some comforts to save a little more, the trend of to 
day is to prefer the former to the latter. It is much more 
pronounced on account of the operation of ‘demostration 
effect’. Further it is also found that it is the nature of skill 
in a family that determines its standard of life. For society 
as a whole, the emphasis should always be on the skill-for- 
mation of the members. A higher level of skill always means 
higher standard of life in the long run. It may however be 
added that with the acceptance of a welfare state as a national 
ideal and with the consequent increasing role of the state in 
proving, either freely or at cheaper rates, the essentials of civilized 
life such as education sanitaion, medical help and housing, 
etc., even people of low skill and low income groups may be 
expected to have a slightly better standard of living than what 
may be warranted merely by their meagre earnings. 
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The investigation thus indicates that econmic conditions 
differ for different occupational groups, both in rural and 
urban sectors of the district. For the district as a whole, on 
account of certain peculiar factors the living conditions may 
be described as being somewhat better as compared to those 
in some of the other districts of the State. Surat city has been 
one of the important trading centres of Western India for 
several centuries. It was an important centre of communica- 
tions and a marketing centre during the days of Muslim rule 
and was a famous port of embarkation for pilgrim to Mecca. 
The first English factory was started in Surat and the city 
had then a very good export business. These trading activities 
which went on for generations naturally resulted in an 
accumulation of wealth in the city. Besides Surat, the towns 
of Navsari, Bilimora, Vyara and Bulsar have a large trade 
in different types of fruits and forest products which adds to 
the level of their income and makes possible better living 
conditions. Surat is also one of the most fertile districts 
in the country and grows in abundance a very important cash 
crop, namely, cotton. It has-also a rich garden land, growing 
in plenty a variety of fruits-such as mangoes, bananas, chikus, 
etc. These special characteristics of the rural economy of the 
district provide better employment opportunities for different 
classes of rural population. Cotton ginning and pressing, dal- 
making, etc. have been old industries in this area. To them 
are now being added several other small industries like brass 
and ‘cock making, engineering, wire-drawing, etc. All this 
development has a favourable effect on the standard of life of 
both rural and urban people as it brings into existence better 
opportunities for earning income and lessens the chances of 
under-employment er unemployment. 


The inhabitants of the district on the whole are industrious 
and enterprising. Some of them have migrated to far off lands 
such as Africa, Burma, England, Fiji, Islands, etc. and also 
to different parts of India to earn a living either as merchants 
and traders or as skilled craftsmen or as_ professionals like 
teachers, doctors, etc. Many of them have been very succe- 
ssful and have been sending fairly decent amounts of money 
to their families at home. Many of them, when they retire 
from business, bring back their saving to the mother country 
and settle in their original towns and villages. Incomes and 
wealth earned in this manner help to strengthen the economy 
of the district and to create better conditions of life. Even 
a casual visitor to the rural areas of the district will notice 
in not a few places well constructed modern types of houses 
with modern amenitics. The same is in some measure true 
of cities. People of these district are in fact known to 
be inclined to incur considerable expenditure on ceremonials, 
festivities and gaicty. It may partly be attributed to social 
temparament. But evidently an equally important factor is 
the possession of better income and better wealth. 


CHAPTER 12—ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


THE ECONOMIC DEVOLORMENT OF A REGION depends on a variety 
of factors such as availability of resources, of skilled labour supply, 
of financial institutions for fostering and encouraging industrics 
and the existence of an entrepreneurial class, ready to carry out 
innovations. Some of these factors are variable in nature and 
can be influenced by various national developmental schemes. 
Our country has accepted the principle of balanced economic 
growth and has launched upon a programme of economic deve- 
lopment by formulating and attempting to implement successive 
five year plans. They will necessarily raise the tempo of deve- 
lopment in the district and to that extent, the future of the district 
will be shaped for the better. 


Economic prospects of the district as indicated in the preced- 
ing chapters of this part seem to be bright. The possibility of 
the improvement of agriculture, the proposed Ukai and Kakrapar 
projects, planned expansion of power under South Gujarat Grid 
Scheme and proposed development of Surat port and Industrial 
Estate at Udhna are favourable factors which will be conductive 
to the progress of the district? 


The district is rich in-agricultural resources and various sche- 
mes such as Ukai and Kakrapar projetcts are to be implemented 
to harness them. The Ukai project which is a multi-purpose 
project envisages the construction of a reservoir across the river 
Tapi at Ukai in Songadh taluka to hold a storage of 3.25 lakhs 
Meft. of water. This will be used for assuring supply to more 
than 5 lakh acres of seasonal irrigation planned on the Kakrapar 
weir and canal project and will in addition bring new areas under 
irrigation in the district. Moreover, this dam has great potenti- 
alities of development of cheap and economical hydro-electric 


power. 


The Kakrapar project is the major irrigation project of the 
district and was taken up before the commencement of the first 
five year plan. The Kakrapar Head works comprising the weir, 
the head regulators for the canals and the afflux bunds have 
been completed (1958). The work on the main canals is at 
an advanced stage and the construction of branches, distributaries, 
etc. is under execution. Irrigation has already commenced in a 
part of the area on the left bank canal and the remaining work is 
expected to be completed during the second five-year plan period. 








1, Following sources have been relied upon in the compilation of this chapter : 
(i) ‘Second Five-Year Plan Bombay State’ (1958) published by Government 
of Bombay. (ii) Small-scale Engineering Industries in Surat (1957) published by 
office of the Development Commissioner (small-scale Industries) Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Government of India, New Delhi, (iii) The Surat Chamber 
of Commerce supplement to “The Times of India’ of 15th September, 1958 and 


(iv) Data collected by this office. 
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With availability of full irrigation facilities from this project, 
khariff crops will receive assured water supply and rabi crops 
may have a much better chance of satisfactory growth. It would 
also be possible to grow better varieties of cotton with higher 
yields and fetching better prices. These irrigational facilities after 
the full development of the project are expected to produce 
annually an additional quantity of more than one and half lakh 
tons of food-grains and more than fifteen thousand tons of cotton. 


Besides this project which is to benefit either wholly or partial- 
ly some 14 talukas of the district, there are also being implemented 
many minor irrigation schemes which are calculated to strengthen 
the agricultural base of the district. 


The district has both large-scale and small-scale industries. 
Gold and silver thread (jari) and art silk industrics are amongst 
the oldest industries of the district. The existence of these two 
industries has given rise to other subsidiary industries, prominent 
amongst them being the engineering units manufacturing jari 
machinery and parts, silk and art-silk machinery and parts, wire 
drawing, diamond dies, foundries, machine and repair shops. 
The new industry started in the district in recent times is the 
Sugar industry. ‘There is also expansion in the chemical industry, 
thanks to the starting of Atul Products Ltd. in the district. 
Moreover, possibilities of expanding some of the existing industries 
and establishing new oncs seem to exist in view of favourable 
growth factors. Some of these industries can be referred to 
here : (i) art-silk industry ;--its products have an expanding 
market both in and outside the country. With the easy avail- 
ability of art-silk yarn, the industry may still expand. Indirectly, 
this expansion would improve the prospects of the engineering 
industry too; (ii) copper electrical wire industry :—schemes 
envisaged in the second five year plan for increasing the total 
electrical power supply of the country and for electrification of 
rural areas will require large quantities of copper conductor wire 
and this will have favourable impact on the growth of industry 
in the district; (iti) brass cocks industry :—with implementation 
of water supply schemes in more towns and villages of the country 
additional quantities of water cocks, and taps will be needed. 
A large portion of this increased demand can be expected to be 
fulfilled by this growing industry of the district ; (iv) soap 
industry :—a variety of oil seeds are produced in the district and 
in the forest areas number of vegetable seeds are available, from 
which non-edible oil can be extracted. A proper survey of these 
resources, it is reported, may indicate the possibility of establishing 
soap manufacturing units; (v) paper and card-board manu- 
facture :—at present there are two paper and card-board manu- 
facturing units in the district. It is believed that the plentiful 
supply of bamboo in the forest regions and the by-products of 
the sugar factories offer opportunities for its expansion : (vi) 
tanning :-—in view of the fact that most of the hides available 
from the bodies of the dead animals are cured and finished in 
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a very crude and unscientific manner, a case is often made out 
by the commercial bodies of the district for the starting of tanning 
factories in the district ; (vii) canning and food preservation :~ 
the district grows in abundance a variety of fruits such as mangoes, 
bananas, chikoos, etc. Some of them like alphanso mangoes 
have export potentialities and require for that purpose proper 
preservation facilities which can be provided by starting a canning 
and fruit preservation factory at a suitable place ; (viii) sugar : 
one co-operative sugar factory has already started its work at Bar- 
doli and another factory on co-operative lines is being established 
at Gandevi. 


The development of industries in the district in this direction 
will be further facilitated by the availability of more power 
under South Gujarat Electric Grid Scheme, efficient rail and road 
transport system, proposed development of Surat port and the 
industrial estate at Udhna. 


The South Gujarat Electric Grid Scheme comprises a 22.5 
mw Thermal station at Utran, (near Surat city) the energy gene- 
rated from which is transmitted and distributed in areas around 
Surat, Navsari, Bilimora and Bulsar.. The purpose of the scheme 
is to make power available for domestic, agricultural and industrial 
purposes. Surat, Navsari, Bilimora and Bulsar licensees came 
to be connected with the Grid in 1952 and restrictions as regards 
power supply were removed in the same year. This has given 
great impetus to the development of small-scale industries in the 
district and has facilitated the implementation of rural electrifi- 
cation programmes. These programmes aim at giving benefits 
ofanindirect nature such as uplifting of villages, encouragement 
to lift irrigation and development of cottage and small-scale 
industries. The total number of villages benefited by these pro- 
grammes was 58 on March 31, 1958 and further investigations 
as regards electrifying many more villages from the point of 
view of agricultural and industrial load potential are being carried 
out. 


It is a historical fact that Surat was an important port during 
the Moghul period. With the development of Bombay and due 
to other commercial and economic factors the importance of this 
port gradually declined but efforts are now being made to revive 
it to some extent. It is reported that even now cargo worth over 
60 lakhs of rupees is handled at this port every year and that the 
volume of this cargo comes to 34,000 tons per annum. It is 
estimated that with better port and storage facilities, it will be 
big enough to handle four times its present volume of cargo. 
A hydrographic survey was undertaken recently and as a result 
of it, a site near Gaviar was found suitable for a new port. The 
survey revealed that the only impediment for navigation from the 
sea to the proposed port-site for all the days in a year was the 
big sand-bar at the mouth of the river. I[t is reported that neces- 
sary steps will be taken for removal of this bottleneck. 
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In this age of socio-economic planning, a planned development 
of industries is desirable. The Government of India in their 
second five year plan have accepted the policy of establishing 
industrial estates for planned growth of small-scale industries 
in the country and Udhana, near Surat, has been selected for 
this purpose. Udhna station, which is also a railway junction, 
is connected with important industrial markets of the country 
such as Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras by railways and 
will be nearer to the area of Saurashtra after the full development 
of Surat port. The development of the estate is aimed at relieving 
the congestion in the city and making it possible for industrial 
units to reap the advantages of modern scientific planning in 
production and marketing. 


The total outlay for this proposed estate, which measures 
approximately 200 acres, is estimated to be Rs. 2 crores. It will 
provide accommodation for some 200 small-scale units. Its 
‘khat-muhurat’? ceremony was performed in 1957 and since then 
some of the proposed construction activities on the estate have 
started. The estate will be managed by Udhna Udyognagar 
Sahakari Sangh Ltd., which will provide common facilities such 
as roads, water supply, electric power, etc. 


In view of these existing and proposed developments in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, transport and electricity generation, 
the economic future of the district, can legitimately be considered | 
to be fairly bright. 


PART V 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER 13—-ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
INTRODUCTION 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE in the last century 
consisted mostly in providing security of person and pro- 
perty and raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In 
other words, Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, 
and Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing 
revenue formed the most important departments of the State. 
The Public Works Department was the only other branch of 
sufficient importance, but its activities of construction and 
maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, 
confined to buildings required for the departments of Govern- 
ment. With the spread of Western education and the growth 
of political consciousness in the country, and as a result of the 
gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects of the 
work of Government the. demand .arose for the expansion of 
governmental activities into what were called ‘‘nation-building” 
departments, namely Education, Health, Agriculture. Co-opera- 
tion, etc. 


In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the intro- 
duction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis 
came to be laid on the development of these departments. When, 
as a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, complete 
popularization of the Provincial Government took place 
in 1937, the new Government attempted not only to expand 
the “nation-building” departments but also to take steps in 
the direction of creating what has now come to be generally 
described as a welfare State. After the close of World War II 
and the attainment of independence by India in 1947, an all- 
out effort is being made to achieve a welfare State as rapidly 
as possible and to build up a socially directed economy. 


The present activities of the State, therefore, require a 
much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 


In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
14to 18. the departments of the State operating in Surat district 
have been grouped into six categories, composed as follows :— 


Chapter 13—Administrative Structure-—Land Revenue and 
General Administration* and Local Self-Government. 


Chapter 14—Justice and Peace.—Judiciary, Police, Jails, 
and Juveniles and Beggars. 


*This is composed of the Collector and his subordinate officers. 
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Chapter 15—Revenue and Finance.—Land Records, Sales 
Tax, Registration, Stamps and Motor Vehicles. 


_ Chapter 16—Development Departments.—Agriculture, Vete- 
rinary, Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operative and 
Village Industries, Industries, Public Works and Road Transport. 


Chapter 17—-Welfare Departments.—Education, Technical 
and Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, Pro- 
hibition and Excise, Backward Classes, the Charity Commissioner 
and Community Projects and National Extension Service. 


Chapter 18—Miscellaneous  Departments.—Town Planning 
and Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed 
Estates. 

LAND REVENUE AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Surat district formerly consisted of only nine talukas and 
and petas, covering an area of 1,695 sq. miles. As a result of 
the merger of States in 1949, the former princely States of Bansda, 
Sachin and Dharampur, the Navsari district of the former Baroda 
State, twenty-four villages.of Broach. district and four villages of 
the Dangs district were added to it, and at the same time five 
villages from Surat district were transferred to the neighbouring 
districts, two to Nasik and three to the Dangs. According to the 
Census of 1951, the district covered an area of 4,499.1 sq. miles* 
and had a population of 18,27,842. The district is now divided 
into four prants, comprising fifteen talukas and three petas, as 
shown below :— 


Administrative Divisions of Surat District 


(With area, number of villages and towns, and population 
according to Census of 1951) 














Name of Area in Number Number 
Division taluka or sq. miles of of Population 
peta villages towns 
Bulsar .... Bulsar ..-™ 201.8 91 1 1,37,958 
Chikhali ... 237.6 87 —_ 1,23,872 
Dharampur. ... 574.6 238 1 1,12,109 
Pardi .. 162,2 82 — 1,10,636 
Navsari .... Navsati .. 283.1 139 1 1,99,165 
Bansda w. 234.1 92 1 63,965 
Gandevi .. 121.8 55 2 1,09,371 
Mahuwa vee A379 66 -~ 54,151 
Surat... Chorasi .. 224.1 108 3 3,49,032 
Kamrej w. 147.0 69 I $1,918 
Mangrol .. 293.5 150 -- 74,202 
Olpad w. 264.8 102 — 64,568 
Palsana = 57.6 49 — 35,374 
Vyara ... Vyara .. §=©316.6 147 1 89,949 
Bardoli .. 156.8 8 2 78,283 
Mandvi . =©276.5 136 \ 75,205 
Songadh ws 298.7 206 1 61,905 
Valod wa. ETD 40 — 36,179 
Total .-- 4,066.6 1,938 15 18,27,842 





“ The area figure of the district of Surat supplicd to the Census autho- 
rities by the Surveyor Genera! of India was 4,499.1 square miles. The area 
figures given by the Census authorities, which are reproducd in this table 
were obtained by the Census authorities from the District Inspector of Land 
Records or from focal records. 
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The Collector is the pivot on which the district administration 
turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Department in 
the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies of the district 
administration are concerned, he is expected to superintend the 
working of the officers of other departments and run the ad- 
ministration under the control of the Divisional Commissioner, 
Baroda Division. 


(i) Revenue——The Collector is the custodian of Government 
property in land (including trees and water) wherever situated, 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of members of 
the public in land so far as the interests of Government in land 
have been conceded to them. All land, wherever, situated, 
whether applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to 
payment of land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contract (vide section 45, Land Revenue 
Code). Such land revenue is of three kinds : (1) agricultural 
assessment, (2) non-agricultural assessment, and (3) miscellaneous. 
The Coilector’s duties are in respect of (a) fixation, (6) collection 
and (c) accounting of all suchand revenue. The assessment is 
fixed on each piece of Jand roughly in proportion to its pro- 
ductivity. This assessment is revised every thirty years taluka 
by taluka. A revision survey and settlement is carried out by the 
Land Records Department before a revision is made, and the 
Collector is expected to review the settlement reports with great 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for 
a period of thirty years. Government, however, grant suspensions 
and remissions in bad scasons as a matter of grace, and the deter- 
mination of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in 
the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assess- 
ment, section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the 
agricultural assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used 
for a non-agricultural purpose. In the same way, unassessed 
land used for a non-agricultural purpose is assessed to non- 
agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the Collector 
according to the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue 
Code. Miscellaneous land revnue also has to be fixed by the 
Collector according to the circumstances of each case, when 
Government land is temporarily leased. It is also realised by 
sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, etc. in Government land. 


The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and with 
the minimum of coercion, and that the collections are properly 
credited and accounted for. 


The Collector is further responsible for the collection of fees 
and taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1899), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian 
Court-fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and 
Bridges Act (III of 1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act 
({ of 1923), and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). 
There are also other revenue acts which contain a provision that 
7201—91 
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dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue, and 
the Collector and his establishment have to undertake the 
recovery of such dues when necessary. 


In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is assistant for the purpose of that ad- 
ministration, except in matters relating to the technique of 
forestry. 


As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assess- 
ment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. The 
Collector of Surat is the Chairman of the Prohibition Committee 
of the district. In fact, he is the agency through which the 
Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges to have the policy of 
the department carried out. 


The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests with the Collector, but with the 
recent creations of a post of Additional Collector, this work 
with other revenue work of the district has been entrusted by 
Government to the Additional Collector. The Collector is also 
an appellate authority to hear appeals under the various sections 
of the Act. 


(ii) Inams.—As a legacy of former Governments, alienations 
of land revenue had taken place in regard to large areas of land 
in the district. There were also cash allowances settled under 
various Acts. Most of the inami.tenures prevalent in the old 
Surat district (7. e. before the merger) have by now (1957) been 
abolished under various Inams Abolition Acts in pursuance of a 
new land reform policy. The only inams that survive now are 
Devasthan inams and service inams for village servants useful 
to Government. Out of the inams prevalent in the area of merged 
states all wlienations, excepting Devasthan inams, inams of village 
servants useful to Government and revenue free lands granted 
for charitable purposes, such as schools, hospitals, etc., have 
been extinguished. The service Inams useful to community have 
now been resumed 'n the pre-merged Bombay State areas with 
effect from Decembe: 1, 1954 under the Bombay Service inam 
useful to community (Gujarat and Konkan) Resumption Rules, 
1954. It is the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions 
under which the still existing inams are continuable are observed 
and they are continued only to persons or institutions who are 
entitled to hold them. 


(iii) Public Urtility---The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 
1883) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), 
regulate the grant of loans to agriculturist at cheap rates for 
financing their operations. The Collector has to estimate the 
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needs of his district in accordance with the policy of Government 
for the time being and, in the event of a bad season, to make 
further demands for as much money as can be usefully loaned for 
the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. He has to take necesary 
steps for the most advantageous distribution of the amount placed 
at his disposal and to see that the advances made are recovered 
at the proper time. 


(iv) Accounts.—The Collector is in charge of the Treasury 
and is personally responsible to Government for the due account- 
ing of all moneys received and disbursed and for the safe custody 
of cash, notes, stamps, opium, securities and other Government 
property. 


As the Collector’s delegate and representative, the Treasury 
Officer is responsible to the Collector for the right discharge of 
his duties. 


In the matters of accounts and audit the Collector, with the 
Treasury Officer under him, is responsible to the Accountant 
General whose instructions he has to obey. 


The District Treasury -~hasbeen.-separated from Revenue 
Department with effect from April 1, 1955. The non-treasury 
items such as work of preparation of pay-bills of District Establish- 
ment of Revenue Department; Government Provident Fund 
budget which was dealt with by the District Treasury is now 
being done by the Revenue Accounts Branch newly created in 
the Revenue Department. This branch is being supervised by 
the special officer for Surat city work. A post of new city Survey 
Officer has been created for Surat city survey work which was 
being done by the Huzur Deputy Collector before the separation 
of Treasury. 


(vy) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters —-Among the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, 
apart from hearing appeals from the Prant Officers under the 
Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned : 
(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdar’s Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act. (This power is delegated to an. Assistant 
or Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers under sections 53 
and 67 of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), (iii) The 
work which the Collector does in connection with the execution 
of Civil Courts’ decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards under sec- 
tion 11 of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 


(vi) Local Self-Government.—Iin all cases in which the power 
of passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with the 
Director of Local Authorities or Government, either, the proposals 
ate made by the Collector or they are received by the Director of 
Local Authorities with the Collector's remarks. The Collector 
is entrusted with holding the triennial elections and bye-elections 
of local bodies, including panchayats. The control sections of 
the various acts governing local bodies give authority to the 
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Collector as the Chief representative of Government to supervise 
the action of local bodies and to give advice. 


(vii) Officers of other Departments.—-The officers of other 
departments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided 
into two group: (A)-—-(1) The District and Sessions Judge, 
(2) the District Superintendent of Police, (3) the Divisional Forest 
Officer, (4) the Executive Engineer, (5) the Civil Surgeon, and 
(6) the District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise. (B)-(1) The 
Administrative Officer, District School Board, (2) the District 
Agricultural Officer, and (3) the Inspetctor of Sanitation and 
Vaccination. 


(A)-(1) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphare of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
powers over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the 
district. The Bombay Separation of Judicial and executive 
Functions Act ( XXIII of 1951) was enacted to meet a long- 
standing and widespread desire for the separation of the judi- 
ciary from the executive officers. It has divided the magistracy 
into “ judicial magistrates”; -who..are subordinates of the 
of the Sessions Judge, and executive magistrates”, who are 
subordinates of the Distrate Magistrate. Before the enactment 
of this legislation the Sessions Judge usee to exercise appellate 
powers over the decisions, in criminal cases, of the District 
Magistrate and other first class magistrates. It has withdrawn 
from the executive magistrate practically all powers of trial 
of criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions Judge 
to hear appeals from the decision of executive magistrates. 


(2) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police 
force of the district are under the contro! of the District Magistrate, 
in so far as their functions regarding maintenance of law and 
order are concerned. As regards discipline, training and other 
administrative matters they are under the control of the Range 
Deputy Inspector General of Police. 


(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector’s 
assistant in regard to forest administration, 


(4) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 


‘ work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector, 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general 


administration of the district, of which the Collector is the head, 
and he is expected to help the Collector whenever required to 
do so. The Collector can ask him to investigate the utility of 
minor irrigation works likely to be agriculturally useful in the 
district. According to section !1 of the Bombay Famine Relief 
Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, in consultation with the 
Collector, for the inclusion, in the programme of expansion of 
public works, of the plans for specia) and current repairs to roads 
and other useful works suitable as scarcity works. The pro- 
gramme of famine relief works is also prepared quinquennially 
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by the Executive Engineer in consultation with the Collector. 
When the time for actual opening of any work comes, the Col- 
lector can requisite the services of the Executive Engineer for 
making immediate arrangements for procuring the necessary 
establishment, tools, plant, building materials, cic. (Famine 
Relief Code, section 81). 


(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 


(B) The officers in this group are all of subordinate status. 
Their services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned 
by the Collector either directly in case of necessity if the matter 
is urgent, or through their official superiors. 


The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise is subordinate 
to the Collector except in technical mattrers. 


The following are some-of the officers of the district who have 
more or less intimate contact with the Collector in matters relating 
to their department and have to carry out his general instruction :- 


(1) The District Industrial Officer, (2) the Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfare, (3) the Medical Officers at the 
various taluka centres (4) the District Health Officer, (5) the 
Compost Development Officer (through the District Development 
Board), (6) the Divisional Veterinary Officer, (7) the Distrite 
Inspector of Land Records,.(8) the District Officer, Industrial 
Co-operative and Village Industries, (9) the District Co-operative 
Officer, and (10) the Assistant Marketing Inspector. 


The Regional Transport Officer is an officer whose work in 
the district has to be conducted in consultation with the Collector. 


(viii) As District Magistrate—-The Collector's duties as 
District Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of 
all other executive magistrates in the district. As District 
Magistrate, besides the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisonal 
Magistrate, he has to following powers among others :— 


(1) power to hear appeals from orders requiring security 
for keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code) ; 


(2) power to hear appeals from orders of magistrates 
tefusing to accept or reject sureties (section 406-A) ; 


(3) power to call for records from any subordinate 
executive magistrate (section 435) ; 


(4) power to issue commission for examination of wit- 
nesses (sections 503 and 506) ; and 
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(5) power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed 
by subordinate executive magistrates under section 514— 
procedure on forfeiture of bond (section 515). 


When authorised by the State Government, the District 
Magistrate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with— 


(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 
nuisances (section 143) ; 


(2) power to make orders calculated to prevent appre- 
hended danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 


(3) power to hold inquests (section 174). 


Besides being in control of the police in the district the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the Bombay Police Act (XX1} of 1951), and other Acts for 
maintenance of law and order. He has also to supervise the 
general administration of. these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisional functions. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV 
of 1884), and the Poisons Act (IT of 1904). He has also to super- 
vise the general administration of these Acts. 


(ix) As District Registrar-—As District Registrar the Col- 
lector controls the administration of the Registration Department 
within his district. 


(x) Sanitation and Public Health,—The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are+ (a) to see that ordinary and 
special sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of 
epidemic deseases ; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of 
the sanitary administration of municipalities and other sanitary 
authorities ; and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to 
improve the permanent sanitary conditions of the areas under 
them so far as the funds at their disposal allow. He can 
freely requisition the advice and technical assistance of the District 
Health Officer and the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Northern Registration District, in this regard. 


(xi) The Collector of Surat is the Court of Wards for the 
estates taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905). He has appointed a Manager to superintend these estates, 


District Development Board.—Prior to 1952 there was a 
District Rural Development Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers of various departments concerned with the rural deve- 
lopment members of the State Legislature and other repre- 
sentatives of the rural areas constituted the District Rural 
Development Board. It functioned from 1939 to 1952. The Colletor 
was the ex-officio Chairman of the District Rural Development 
Board. 
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With a view to co-ordinaiing ihe aciivities of the various non- CHAPTER 13 


statutory boards and committees in the District the former 
District Rural Development Board was reconstituted in September 
1952 as District Deveiopment Board by amaizamauing aii existing 
non-statutory Boards and committees with it. ‘The District 
Development Board deals with rural development and such other 
matters as were entrusted to the various Boards and Commiitees 
prior to their amalgamation with the District Development 
Board. The constitution of the District Development Board 
is as under :— 


(a) There are 69 members of the Board. 
(i) 26 District or Divisional Officers. 
(ii) 15 members of Legislative Assembly. 
(iii) Two Members of Legislative Council. 
(iv) Three Members of Parliament. 
(vy) President, District: Local Board, Surat. 
(vi) Chairman of District Co-operative Bank, Surat. 
(vii) Two Representatives of Co-operative Societies. 
(viii) Chairman, District School Board, Surat. 


(ix) Eighteen other non officials. 


(6) The Collector is the ex-officio Chairman of the 
District Development Board. 


(c) The Vice-Chairman of the District Development 
Board is the Chairman of all sub-Committees except the 
District Anti-corruption and the Police Advisory Sub-Com- 
mittee of which the Collector is the chairman. 


(d) (i) A non-official member is appointed as the 
Honorary Secretary of the District Development Board. He 
is the member of all sub-committees of the Boa.-d. 


(ii) Assistant Secretary in the Mamlatdar’s rank has 
been appointed and he is assisted by a small staff for 
carrying out the administration of the Board. 


(e) The details of sub-committees and their functions 
are as under :— 
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(excluding Hon. 
Secretary and 
Co-opted. members 
but including the 
Vice Chairman of 
the Beate) 


8 


2 
Agricultural and Rural 
Development Works 
Sub-committee. 


Minor Irrigation roads 
and water supply sub- 
committee. 


Dist. N. E. S. and C.D. 
Advisory Committee. 


Prohibition and publicity 
iub-committee. 


Backward class welfare 
sub-committee (social 
welfare sub-committee). 

Co-operation and Market- 
ing Sub-committee. 


General Welfare and 
Health Sub-Committee. 
Social Education and 
Sports Festival sub- 
committee. 
Agricultural Research and 
Social) Conservation 
sub-committee. 
Police Advisory sub- 
committee. 
Village Panchayat sub- 
Committce 


8 


21 





Sub-Committees Of The District Development Board, Surat 


Name of sub-committee No. of members Nature of works 


entrusted in brief 


4 
(1) Agricultural and 
Rural works, 
(2) Distribution of 
controlled articles 
(3) Planning. 
(4) Kharlands. 
(5) Forests, 


(6) Recruitment aad 
displaced person 

(7) Any other subject 
which crop us 

hereafter. 

(1) Minor _ irrigation 
roads and water 
supply. 

(2) Public works. 

(3) Famine Relief. 

(4) Low income group 
housing scheme. 

(5) Emergency relief 
organization. 

(1) National Extension 

rvice and Com- 
munity Develop- 
ment. 

(1) Prohibition and 
welfare works of 
prohibition —effe- 
cted persons. 

(2) Publicity. 

(3) Co-ordination and 
organization, 

(tf) Amelioration of 
the condition of 
back ward classes. 

(J) Co-operation and 
Marketing. 

(1) General Welfare 
and Health. 

(1) Social Education. 

(2) Sports festivals. 





(1) Agricultural resea- 

rch. 

(2) Soil conservation. 

(3) Land. 

(1) Police and anti- 
corruption. 

(1) Establishment of 
new village pan- 
chayats. 

(2) Execution of board 

Policies of Govt. 
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(f) Allsub-committees have power to co-opt one member 
on them, with the exception of the Police Advisory Sub- 
Committee which has power to co-opt two members on it. 


Supply work.—Controls came along with World War II. 
Food grains, iron and steel, cement, cotton, sugar and other es- 
sential articles were put under controlled supply. Even compul- 
SOry procurement was resorted to in the case of food grains. 
But with restoration of normal supplies, procurement and rationing 
of food grains and sugar were removed. However, shortage of 
supplies still (1957) prevails in regard to cement and iron and 
steel. 


The Collector is the pivot of the district administration in 
supply matters. Along with his other duties he has to work as 
the principal civil supply officer in the district. 


Collector's Office:—The. Collector’s Office at Surat is divided 
into many branches, each of which is usually in charge of a person 
in the grade of Mamlatdart or Aval Karkun. With the recent 
creation of the post of Additional Collector some of the work in 
the said ‘branches has been entrusted by Government to the 
Additional Collector. These branches also work under the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector who is of a Deputy Collector’s 
grade. A post of additional Chitnis in the Mamlatdar’s grade has 
been created for attending to to) tenancy work wumder the 
Additional Collector. 


The chitnis branch deals with matters like land revenue, 
land grants, watans, cash allowances, establishment, encroach- 
ments, reclamation of khar lands, audit of village accounts 
(Jamabandhi audit) inspection of talukas and public offices, 
working of Court of Wards Act and Requisition Act. 


The head clerk branch deals with the District Local Board, 
municipalities and village panchayats, prohibition and excise, 
public works, medical affairs, telephones, stamp duty, backward 
class matters, execution of decrees of civil courts (darkhasts) 
work regarding Five Year Plan etc. 


The deputy chitnis branch deals with all magisterial work, 


the administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (1 of 
7201-92 
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1923), the Arms Act (XV of 1878), political work connected with 
the maintenance of law and order, and passport. 


The evacuee section of deputy chitnis branch deals with 
matters regarding the Evacuee Property Act. This is a temporary 
section. 


The money-lending branch was dealing with the Administration, 
of Money lenders’ Act, 1946 along with other work e.g., Tagai 
Agriculture, Bombay Agriculturists, Debtors Relief Act, Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Market Act etc., but now the work regarding 
the administration of Bombay Money lenders Act has been trans- 
ferred to the Co-operative Department. The remaining work 
continues to be dealt with by the Chitnis branch, 


The District Registration Office is one of the branches and is 
in charge of the Headquarters Sub-Registrar. 


There are separate branches dealing with each of the following : 
(1) the District Development Board, (2) the District Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, and (3) The Election Branch. There 
are branches dealing with refuges, but these are on a temporary 
basis. 


There is also a special land acquisition branch consisting of 
four officers viz., one of District Deputy Collector's grade and 
two of Mamlatdar’s grade with other office staff dealing specially 
with acquisition of lands for ‘Tapi Canal’ for doing the works of 
acquisition of land for other purposes in the District, the post 
of the special Land Acquisition Officer has been created in 
Mamlatdar’s grade. 


The Prant Officers:—Under the Collector are the Prant Officers 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service 
Officers) or District Deputy Collectors (Members of the Bombay 
Civil Service). The other four prants in the district have each a 
separate Prant Officer in charge. The Prant Officers have their 
headquarters at Surat, Navsari, Vyara and Bulsar. 


The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Manlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
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and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as 
the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions in regard to his sub-division are :— 


(i) Revenue.—{1) Inspection and supervision of the work 
of Mamlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and Village 
Officers, including the inspection of taluka kacheries. 


(2) Appointments, transfer, etc., of stipendiary village of- 
ficers and the appointment, etc., of hereditary village officers. 


(3) Safegaurding Government property by constant inspec- 
tion, dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions on 
which lands is held on restricted tenure, etc. 


(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. 


(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing orders 
1egarding miscellaneous land revenue. 


(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdar’s decisions in 
assistance suits and watching the execution of assistance decrees. 


(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and ihe checking 
of annewaris (Anevaris), i.¢., estimates of crop yields for pur- 
poses of suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the record 
ot rights. 


(8) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdar’s and Mahalkaris’ 
decisions in cases under the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
‘Lands Act. 


(9) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 


(10) Successions to watans and other propertics. 


(11) Land acquisition. 


(ii) Magisterial—The Prant Officer is the sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers speci- 
fied in Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and 
also the power to require security to keep the peace (section 
107) ; power to require security for good behaviours under 
sections 108, 109 and 110 ; power to make orders calculated to 
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prevent apprehended danger to public peace (section 144) ; 
power to record statements and confessions during a police 
investigation (section 164) ; and power to hold inquests (section 
174). The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empowered by the 
State Government has power also to call for and forward to the 
District Magistrate records and proceedings of subordinate 
executive magistrates. 


As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required 
to inspect police sub-inspector’s offices from much the same 
point of view from which the District Magistrate is required 
to do 


(iii) Other Duties:—Among the other duties of the Prant 
Officer may be mentioned :— 


(1) keeping the Collector informed of what is going 
on in his sub-division not only from the revenue point of 
view but also in matters connected with law and order. 


(2) forest settlement work. 
(3) grant of tagai loans. 


The Prant Officer helps the Collector in the work of food 
grain distribution in is prant. 


Each Prant Officer is assisted in. his work by a Shirastedar 
and about five clerks. 


The Mamlatdars (and Mahalkaris)—The Mamlatdar is the 
Officer in executive charge of a taluka, and the Mahalkari has 
the executive charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in 
every taluka or mahal and this is in charge of the Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari. There is practically no difference in kind between 
the functions and duties of a Mamlatdar and those of a Mahalkari. 
Each taluka or mahal has on the average two or three head 
karkuns (or aval karkuns), 15 to 18 clerks, 60 talathis, two 
circle officers and two circle inspectors. The duties of Mam- 
latdars and Mahalkaris fall under various heads. With a view 
to helping the Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris for the implementa- 
tion of the Tenancy Act and Rules thereunder including the 
trial of tenancy suits, special staff has been appointed in all the 
talukas and mahals in the grades of Mahalkaris and Aval 
Karkuns. These officers are also delegated with the powers 
under the Land Revenue Code for the proper implementation of 
the provisions of the Act in the talukas and mahals concerned. 


(i) Revenue :—The Mamlatdar’s revenue duties are to pre- 
pare the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector 
to pass their orders upon. His report is called in almost all 
revenue matters. When those orders are passed he has to exe- 
cute them. 
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In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to 
get ready all the statements necessary for what is called the 
making of the jamabandi of the taluka, by the Collector or 
Prant Officer. The jamabandi is an audit of the previous year’s 
accounts. The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, 
but there are remissions and suspensions to be calculated upon 
that fixed demand in loan years. Remissions and suspensions 
are given in accordance with the crop annewaris (anevaries), 
with the determination of which the Mamlatdar is most inti- 
mately, concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is added 
the amount of non-agricultural assessement and of fluctuating 
land revenue, such as that arising from the sale of trees, stone 
or sand, fixed when individuals apply for them. 


The burnt of the work of collection also lies on the Mam- 
latdar. He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue 
Code, inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, 
Land Revenue Code, distrain and sell movable property, and 
issue notice of forfeiture of the land, though he has to take 
the Prant Officer’s or the Collector’s orders for actual forfciture, 


He has also to collect; in addition to land revenue, tagai- 
loans, pot hissa measurement fees, boundary mark advances, 
and irrigation revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales 
Tax, Income Tax and Forest department when there is default 
in payment, at the request of the departments to recover the 
dues as an arrear of land revenue, fees, toll or ferry farm dues, 
irrigation revenue, forest, grazing fees, income-tax, co-operative 
credit societies dues and ‘agai dues. 


He has to make inquiries and get ready materials on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (ILI of 1874). He can himself pass or- 
ders as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, 
suspension and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of 
leave of absence to them etc. [section 64(3) of the Heredi- 
tary Offices Act). 


Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get inquiries made by the Circle Officer 
or Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tagai is sought, ascettain whether the security offered is suffi- 
cient, determine what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable, etc. He can himself grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 200 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agri- 
cultural Loans Act respectively. A Mamlatdar who has been 
specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 500 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricultural 
Loans Act respectively. In other cases, he has to obtain the 
Prant Officer’s or the Collector’s orders. 


The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not and with 
the giving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, 
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inspect the works undertaken by its means, watch the payment, 
and make recoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is pri- 
marily responsible for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the area 
of his charge. Some of his powers under the Act have been 
delegated to the Aval Karkuns. 


(it) Quasi-Judicial :—The quasi-judicial duties which the 
Mamlatdar performs include : (1) inquiries and orders under 
the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (IJ of 1906): (2) the execution 
of civil court decrees ; (3) the disposal of applications from 
superior holders for assistance in recovering land revenue from 
inferior holders ; and (4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases 
inconnection with the record of rights in each village. The 
last two are summary enquiries under the Land Revenue Code. 


(iii) Magisterial :—Every Mamlatdar is the ex-officio Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, 
he has the following among other powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code :— 


(1) power to command. unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 


(2) power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 


(3) power to require military force to be used to dis- 
perse unlawful assembly (section 130). 


(4) power to apply District Magistrate to issue com- 
mission for examination of witness (section 506). 


(5) power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 
514) and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 


(6) power to make order as to disposal of property 
regarding which an offence is committed (section 517). 


(7) power to sell property of a suspected character 
(section 525). 


If authorised by the State Government or the District 
Magistrate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following 
among other powers :— 


(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 
nuisances (section 143). 


(2) power to make orders calculated to prevent appre- 
hended danger to public peace (section 144). 


(3) power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
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Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his 
charge, taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and 
order in his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace the Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the 
senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superior arrives. The special officer ap- 
pointed for Surat City Survey work is also invested with the 
powers of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate for Surat. City. 


(iv) Treasury and Accounts :—As Sub-treasury Officer the 
Manmlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called 
“sub-treasury” in relation to the District Treasury. Into this 
treasury all moneys due to Government in the taluka—land 
revenue, forest, public works and other receipts—are paid and 
from it nearly the whole of the money expended for Govern- 
ment in the taluka is secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka 
receive their cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury 
and remit their receipts to it. The Sub-Treasury Officer pays 
departmental officers on cash orders or demand drafts issued 
by Treasury Officers and oncheques, except where certain 
departments are allowed.-to present-bills direct at the Sub- 
Treasury. The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues Government 
and bank drafts, 


When the Mamlatdar is away from his headquarters, the 
Treasury Head Karkun is ex-officio in charge of the Sub- 
Treasury and of the account business, and he is held personally 
responsible for it. During the Mamlatdar’s presence he is 
authorised to sign receipts irrespective of the amount. 


The Taluka Sub-Treasury is also the local depot for stamps- 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for 
the stock of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few 
sub-treasuries have been specially authorised to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the 
sub-post office at the taluka headquarters is supplied with postal 
stamps from the post offices at the district headquarters. 


A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries 
in which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it with- 
drawals are made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever 
necessary. Sub-treasurics are treated as agencies of the Reserve 
Bank for remittance of funds, 


The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the Sub-Treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is 
fixed on the 25th of all months, except February, when it is the 
23rd, and March, when it is the 3lst, the latter being the closing 
day of the financial year. The report of the verification, tog- 
‘ether with the monthly returns of receipts under different heads, 
has to be submitted by the Mamlatdar to the Treasury Officer 
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CHAPTER 13. at Surat. The sub-treasuries are annually inspected by either 
Administrative the Collector or the Prant Officer. Due to the separation of 
Structure. the Treasury, there is no change so far as the sub-treasury work- 
ing is concerned. The Treasury Officer has, however, to inspect 

Lanp Revenue __ the sub-treasuries. 


ADMINISTRATION (v) Other Administrative Duties :—The Mamlatdar is the 
pivot of the administration in his taluka. He is responsible to 
the Collector and the Prant Officer whom he must implicitly 
obey and keep constantly informed of all political happenings, 
outbreaks of epidemics and other matters affecting the well- 
being of the people, such as serious maladministration in any 
department or any hitch in the working of the administrative 
machine. 


He must help and guide officers of all departments in the 
execution of their respective duties in so far as his taluka is 
concerned. In fact, he is the hand-maid of them and the 
connecting link between the officers and the public whom they 
are all meant to serve. This is particularly so in departments 
which have not a local taluka officer of their own. The Mam- 
latdar is also responsible for the cattle census, which really 
comes under the purview of the Agricultural Department. The 
Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdar to propagate 
co-operative principles in his taluka. He has to execute the 
awards and decrees of societies in the taluka, unless there is a 
special officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take 
prompt action in respect of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants every help 
in preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and suppressing 
them when they occur, 


Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the 
Military Department with the necessary provisions and conve- 
yances when any detachment marches through the taluka. 


The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka offi- 
cers, ¢.g., the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the 
range forest officer, the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohi- 
bition official is not definable. They are not subordinate to him 
except perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped round 
him and are expected to help and co-operate with him in their 
spheres. 


Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source 
of the Collector’s information about them. He is responsible 
for the administration of his taluka just as the Collector is res- 
ponsible for the district. 


In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the 
local representative of Government and performs generally the 
‘same functions as the Collector. 
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Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors :—In order to assist the 
Mamlatdar m exercising proper supervision over the village 
officers and village servants and to make local enquiries of every 
kind promptly, Circle Officers in the grade of Aval Karkuns 
and Circle Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. 
The Circle Officer certifies entries in the record of rights, and 
thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. 
There are from 30 to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer 
or Circle Inspector.. These officers form a link between the 
Mamlatdar and the village officers. There are generally two 
Circle Officers and two Circle Inspectors in each taluka. Their 
duties relate to :— 


(1) boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops in- 
cluding the estimating of their annewari, the inspection of 
tagai works and detection of illegal occupation of land ; 


(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical 
returns, viz., Crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply ; 


(3) supervision of the-village officers in the preparation 
and. maintenance of (hc ‘record of rights, the mutation regis- 
ter and the tenancy register ; 


(4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision 
of the revenue collection ; and 


(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar 
may from time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into 
an alleged encroachment. 


The Patel (Village Headman):-—The Patel is the’ principal 
official in a village. The duties of the patel fall under the fol- 
lowing heads: (i) revenue; (ii) quasi-magisterial ; and 
(iii) administrative. His revenue duties are :— 


(1) in conjunction with the falati (or village accountant) 
to collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 


(2) to detect encroachments on Government land and 
protect trees and othcr property of Government ; 


(3) to execute the orders received from the taluka office 
in connection with recovery of revenue and other matters ; 


(4) to get the ralati to maintain properly the record 
of rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
Periodical returns punctually ; and 


(5) to render assistance to high officials visiting the 
village for inspection work and other purposes. 


There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the 
police patel. In a majority of villages the same person is both 
the police and the revenuc patel. The police patel is responsible 
for the writing up of the birth and death register and for the 
7201—93 
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care of unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties 
have been imposed on the police patel by the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867). The village police is under his charge, 
and he has authority to require all village servants to aid him in 
performing the dutics entrusted to him. He has to dispose 
of the village establishment so as to afford the utmost possible 
security against robbery, breach of the peace and acts injurious 
to the public and to the village community. It is the police 
patel’s duty to furnish the taluka magistrate with any returns 
or information called for and keep him constantly informed as 
to the state of crime and the health and general condition of 
the community in his village. He’ has to afford police officers 
every assistance in his power when called upon by them for 
assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute all orders and 
warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate or a police 
officer ; collect and communicate to the district police intel- 
ligence affecting the public peace ; prevent within the limits 
of his village the commission of offences end public nuisances ; 
and detect and bring offenders therein to justice. If a crime 
is committed within the limits-of the village and the perpetrator 
of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to forward im- 
mediate information to the police officer in charge of the police 
station within the limits of which his village is situated, and him- 
self proceed to investigate the matter and obtain all procurable 
evidence and forward it to the police officer. If any unnatural 
or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, the police patel 
is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of two or more 
intelligent persons belonging to the~ village or neighbourhood. 
The report of the inquest has then to be forwarded by him to 
the police officer. He has also to apprehend any person in the 
village whom he has reason to believe has committed any serious 
offence and send him, together with all articles to be useful in 
evidence, to the police officer. 


As regards the patel’s administrative duties, he is expected 
to look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He 
must also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic 
disease to the taluka office. He is expected to render every 
assistance to travellers, provided payment is duly tendered. 


The Talati (village accountant) :—The office of the village 
accountant i.¢. talati is held by stipenaiary ta/atis who are selec- 
ted for the posts. He is given the charge of a village or villages 
according to the work of land revenue collection and other facts. 
This charge is known as saza. 


His main duties are : (1) to maintain the village accounts 
relating to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., 
the record of rights and all other village forms prescribed by 
Government ; (2) to inspect crops and boundary marks and 
prepare agricultural statistics and (3) to help the patel in the 
collection of land revenue, write the combined day and receipt 
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books and other accounts and do other clerical work, includ- 
ing that of the police patel when the latter is illiterate. 


Village servants :—In addition to the village officers men- 
tioned above, there are some hereditary village servants. They 
are of two kinds, (i) those useful to Government and (ii) those 
useful to the community. 


The village servants useful to Government are termed as 
inferior village servants and their posts are stipendiary in this 
district and they are remunerated either in land or in cash or 
in both. 


The Service Inam lands assigned for the remuneration of 
these village servants remain in their possession till they serve 
Government and are promptly resumed on their ceasing to ren- 
der the services. The Service Inam lands are governed under 
the Resumption Rules of 1908. 


With the speedy progress of civilisation, the importance of 
the inams for the services “useful to ‘the community , has now 
decreased and therefore, the services stipulated thereunder were 
not considered necessary in these days. Government have, 
therefore, after consideration abolished the inam under this 
class under the Bombay Services Inams useful to the Commu- 
nity (Gujarat and Konkan) Resumption Rules, 1954 which 
came into force with effect from, December 1954. 


Locak. SELF GOVERNMENT 


Local Self Government in the District is conducted 
by various statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different 
degrees. The progress of these institutions has gone on in 
three spheres. First, in regard to their constitution, from fully 
or partly nominated bodies they have now come entirely 
elective. Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widening 
had, with the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities 
Adult Franchise and Removal of Reservation of Seats 
Act (XVII of 1950) reached the widest limit possible, viz., 
universal adult franchies. Every person who— 


(a) is a citizen of India, 
(6) has attained the age of 2! years, and 


(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or 
taxation qualification 


is now entitled to be enrolled asa voter. Prior to 1950, reserva- 
tion of seats had been provided in municipalities and in the 
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District Local Board for women, Mohammadans, Christains, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans and Backward Tribes, and in village 
Panchayats for women, Mohammadans, and Harijans and 
Backward Tribes. Before 1947, Mohammadans were also 
provided separate electorates in local bodies and municipalities. 
The enactment mentioned above abolished the reservation of 
seats for Mohammadans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but 
continued it for ten years from the commencement of the Con- 
stitution of India (i.e. till 26th January 1960) for women, the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, which castes and 
tribes more or less represent Harijans and Backward Tribes. 
Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred 
on local bodies for the administration of the areas under their 
charge. 


Another recent reform is connected with the controlling 
authority over institutions of local self’ Government. 


Before the enactment of the Bombay Commissioners (Aboli- 
tion of Office) Act (XXVHI of 1950) the Commissioners of 
Divisions used to exercise this control, but since its enactment, 
by notification in the Local Self Government and Public Health 
Department No. 6548/33, dated the 15th August, 1950, issued 
under section 3 of the Act, Government appointed Dire- 
ctors of Local Authorities to exercise such functions as the 
Commissioner of Div ~~ «sed to exercise under the following 
acts :— 


(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (1 of 1889). 
(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (1 of 1892). 
(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 
(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (1 of 1915). 
(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 


(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIIE of 
1925). 


(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 
(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 


The Director of Local Authorities, Northern Division, had 
jurisdiction over the Surat district. Now Commissioner, Baroda 
Division has jurisdication over Surat district. 


The Municipalities :-—The total- area in the district under 
the administration of municipalities in 1951 was nearly 16.17 
sq. miles with a population of 3,533.20. 


Next in rank to a municipal corporation are municipal 
boroughs governed by the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act 
(XVIT of 1925). Surat and Navsari municipalities in the dist- 
rict are Borough municipalities. 
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The other municipalities in the district are all governed by 
the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901).. The following 
are the municipalitics in the district working under this Act :-— 
Rander, Vyara, Billimora, Gandavi, Bulsar, Dharampur. Under 
this Act, the State Government has power to declare by Noli- 
fication any local area to be “municipal district” and also to 
alter the limits of any existing municipal district. In every 
municipal district a municipality has to be constituted, 
consisting of elected councillors, the Commissioner having 
power to nominate councillors to represent consituencies 
which fail to elect the full number alloted to them. The 
State Government has power to prescribe the number and the 
extent of the wards to be constituted in each municipal district 
and the number of councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 
26th Januray 1960, it can also reserve seats for the representa- 
tion of women, the scheduled castes and the schcduled tribes. 
The term of office of a municipality is four years, but it can 
be extended to an aggregate of five years by an order 
of the Commissioner. Under the Act, every municipality 
has to’ be presided over> by a president selected from 
among the councillors and. either appointed by Government 
or.elected by the  municilality if the State Government so 
directs. A  Vice-Presidcnt is clected by the councillors from 
among themselves, but in the case of a municipality whose 
‘president is «ppointed by Government the result of the 
election of Vice president is subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment. At present all municipalities in the Surat district arc 
allowed to elect their presidents. 


The administration of a municipal district vests in the muni- 
cipality. The head of the municipality is the President, whose 
duty is te *--- 


(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 


(b) watch over the financial and executive administra- 
tion and to perform such other executive functions as may 
be performed by the municipality ; 


(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 


There is provision of the compulsory constitution of a 
managing committee in the case of all municilaplities and 
of a pilgrim committee in the case of those municipalities which 
have been specially notified by the State Government. Option 
is also left to municipalitics to appoint other executive or 
consultative committees. In the Surat district, no municipality 
has pilgrim committec. 


The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former include all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
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while the latter are matters which, though they are legitimate 
objects of local expenditure, are not considered absolutely 
essential. The following are among the obligatory duties laid 
on all municipalities :-— 


(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 
(b) watering public strects and places ; 


(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers ; remov- 
ing nexious vegetation ; and abating all public nuisances ; 


(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property 
when fires occur ; 


(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades 
or practices ; 


(f) removing obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places ; 


(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, 
and reclaiming unhealthy localities. ; 


(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating 
places for the disposal of the dead ; 


(i) constructing, altering and maintaining puolic streets, 
culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter- 
houses, latrines, privis, urinals, drains, severs, drainage 
works, sewerage works, baths, washing places, drinking 
fountains, tanks, wells, dems and the like ; 


(j) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, 
proper and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of 
the inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness 
of the cxisting supply when such supply or addtional supply 
can be obtained at a reasonable cost ; 


(A) registering births and deaths ; 
(/) public vaccination ; 


(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispen- 
saries and providing medical relief ; 


(n) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 


(0) disposing of night soil and rubbish and, if so required 
by the State Government preparing compost manure from 
such night soil and rubbish ; 


(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters 
for the conservancy staff of the municipality ; 


(q) providing special medical aid and accommodation 
for the sick in times of dangerous diseases ; and taking such 
measures as may be required to prevent the outbreak of the 
disease or to supress it and prevent its recurrence ; 
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(r) giving rclief and establishing and maintaining relief 
works in time of femine or scarcity to or for destitute persons ; 
and 


(s) peying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics 
and lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are 
lidigent and have been resident in the municipality for one 
year. 


Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of 
- their funds for the following among others :— 
(a) laying out new public strects ; 


(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, 
dharamshalas, rect houses, homes for the disabled and 
destitute persons and other public buildings ; 


(c) furthering educational objects ; 


(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for 
the carrying on of offensive trades ; 


(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for 
the disposal of scwage ; 


(f) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled trans- 
port facilitics for the conveyance of the public ; 


(g) promoting the well being of municipal employees 
and their dependants ; 


(A) providing accommodation for municipal employees 
and their dependants ; 


(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer 
classes ; and 


(j) any measure likely to promote the public safety, 
health, convenience or education. 


Municipal taxation may embrace the following items :— 
(i) a rate on buildings and lands ; 


(if) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals 
used for riding, draught or burden ; 


(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or 
trailers) and animals used as aforesaid : 


(iv) an octroi on animals and goods ; 
(v) a tax on dogs; © 


; (vi) a special santitary cess upon private latrine, pre- 
mises or compounds cleaned by municipal agency ; 
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(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and 
maintenance of public latrines, and for the removal and 
disposal of refuses ; 


(viii) a general water rate or a special water rate, or 
both ; 


(ix) a lighting tax ; 
(x) a tax on pilgrims ; and 


(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power 
to impose. 


Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax asse- 
ssed as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 


The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned 
by the Commissioner who has been given powers to subject 
the levy to such modifications not involving an increase of 
the amount to be imposed or) to such conditions as to 
application of a part of whule of the proceed of the tax 
to any purpose. If any tax is imposed on pilgrims resorting 
periodically to a shrine within the limits of the municipal 
district, the Commissioner may tequire the municipality to 
assign and pay to the District Local Board such portion 
of the tax as he deems fit, and when a portion is so assigned 
an obligation is laid on.-the board to expend it on works 
conducive to the health, convenience and safety of the pilgrims. 


The State Government may raise objections to the levy 
of any particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its 
incidence or obnoxious to the interest of the general public and 
suspend the levy of it until such time as the objections are 
removed. The State Government may require a municipality 
to impose taxes when it appears to it that the balance of the 
municipal fund is insufficient for meeting any cost incurred by 
any person acting under the directions of the Collector or of 
the Commissioner for the execution of any work or the 
performance of any duties which the municipality is under 
an obligation to execute or perform but which it was failed 
to execute or perform. 


Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities 
but the rates at which they are levied do not enable them to 
meet all their expenditure. Their incomes have to be supple- 
mented by numerous grants made by Government, both 
recurring and non-recurring. For instance, grants are made 
by Government to municipalities towards maintenance of munici- 
pal dispensaries and hospitals, water supply and drainage schemes, 
expenditure on cpidemics, payment of dearness allowance to 
staff, etc. These grants add substantially to the municipal 
income. 
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Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947), control of primary education has virtually 
been transferred from smaller municipalities and the District 
Local Board to the Surat District School Board, and the 
financial liabilities of smaller municipalities have been limited. 
The Primary Education Act divides municipalities into two 
categories, viz., (1) those authorized to control all approved 
schools within their areas, and (2) those not so authorized, 
All smaller municipalities, being non-authorized, have to pay 
over the District School Board only 5 per cent, of the ratable 
value of the properties in their areas as a contribution towards 
the expenses on education, 


Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, 
the Commissioner and the State Government. The Collector 
has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any 
immovable property occupied by a municipality or any 
work in progress under it. He may also call for extracts 
from the proceedings of a municipality or for any books or 
documents in its possession or under its control. He may also 
require a municipality to take into its consideration any objec- 
tion he has to any of its acts or information which he is able 
to furnish necessitating any action on its part. These powers 
are delegated by the Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors 
in charge of prants. 


The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to 
suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the State 
Government, the execution of any of its order or resolution, 
if, in his opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance 
to the public or to lead to a breach. of the peace or is unlawful. 
In cases of emergency, the Commissioner may provide for 
the execution of any works or the doing of any act which a 
municipality is empowered to execute or do and the immediate 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or 
safety of the public and may direct that the expenses shall be 
forthwith paid by the municipality. 


Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner 
is also. empowered to require « municipality to reduce the 
number of per.ons employed by it and also the remuneration 
as signed to any member of the staff. On the recommendation 
of a municipality he can remove any councillor guilty of 
misconduct in the discharge of his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it the State Govern- 
ment may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the 
performance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed 
within the period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint 
some person to perform it and direct that the expenses 
shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. If the 


State Government is of the view that any municipality 
7201—94 
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is not competent to perform or persistently makes d-fault in 
the performance of its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, 
it may either dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a 
specific period. The president or vice president of a municipality 
or municipal borough may be :emoved by the State Government 
for misconduct or for neglect or incapacity in regard to the 
erformance of his duties. 


The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by 
the Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV_ of 1930). The 
Commissioner on receipt of the report of the Examiner 
of Local Funds, may disallow any item of expenditure 
which appears to him to be contrary to law and surcharge 
the same on the person making or,authorising the making of 
the illegal payment. 


The District Local Board.—The \ocal self-government of 
the Surat district, excluding its municipal areas, is entrusted 
to the Surat District Local Board, which is constituted under 
the Bombay Loca! Boards Act (VI of 1923). The area adminis- 
tered by the Board is nearly 4045 square miles, and, according 
to the census of 1951, it contained a population of 14,78,879. 
The board is wholly elected and is composed of 60 members, 
thirty two of whom occupy seats reserved for women, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. Its terms of office is four years, 
exten- sible by order of the Commissioner to a term not 
exceding five years in the aggregate. If an election does 
not result in the return of the required number of qualified person 
willing to take Office, the..Commissioner has to appoint the 
necessary number. 


The president of the board is elected by the board from among 
its own members. His term of office is co-extensive with the 
life of the board. His chief functions are (a) to preside at meeting 
of the board; (b) to watch over the financial and executive 
administration of the Board; (c) to exercise supervision and 
control over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants 
of the board in matters of executive administration, and in 
matters concerning the accounts and records of the board, and 
(d) subject to certain limitations prescribed by Rules framed 
under the Act, to dispose of all questions relating to the service 
of the officers, and servants, and their pay, privileges and allow- 
ances. Without contravening any order of the board, he may, 
in cases of emergency, direct the execution or stoppage of any 
work or the doing of any act which requires the sanction of the 
Board. 


There is also a vice-president of the board who is elenud 
like the president. He presides at meetings of the board in the 
absence of the president, and exercises such of the powers and 
performs such of the duties of the president as the president 
may delegate to him. Pending the election of president, or during 
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the absence of the President on leave, he exercises the powers 
and performs the duties of the President. 


Under the Act it is compulsory on the board to appoint a 
Stading Committee. The appointment of other committees is 
optional, but the board has been appointing the taluka and 
dispensary committees. The standing committee is to consist 
of not more than nine members, and not less than five members, 
as the board may determine. The President of the Board is the 
ex-officio chairman of the committee. Reappropriation and tenders 
of works consisting not more than Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned 
by it. It also considers subjects that generally do not come within 
the perview of other committees. The other committees advise 
the board on subjects coming within their perview. 


The obligatory and optional functions of the board are se 
out in section 50 of the Bombay Local Boards Act. The Chie 
obligatory duties are:— 


1, The construction of roads and other means of communi- 
cation and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other 
means of communication vested in it; 


2. the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, 
markets, dharamshalas, and other public buildings 
and the visiting, management and maintenance of these 
institutions; 


3. the construction and repair of public tanks, wells and 


water-works; the supply of water from them and from 
other sources; and the construction and maintenance 
of works for the preservation of water for drinking 
and cooking purposes from pollution; 


4, public vaccination and sanitary works and measures 
necessary for the public health; 


5. the planting and preservation of trees by the sidefor in 
the vicinity of roads vesting in the board; and 


6. numbering of premises and maintenance of property 
vesting in the Board. 


Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) 
and the rules framed under it, which came into force from Ist 
April, 1949, the District Local Board, Surat has no longer any 
administrative or financial control over primary education. 
The only duty of the board is to hold an election of the members 
of the District School Board as prescirbed in the Act, and to 
assign the School Board a revenue equal to 15 pies out of the 
income from the cesses on land revenue and water-rate. 


The main financial resources of the Board, as set out 
in section 75 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, are :— 
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1. a cess on land revenue upto a maximum of three annas 
in the rupee. 


bho 


a cess on water-rate upto a maximum of three annas 
in the rupee; 


3. all rents and profits accrinug from property (including 
ferries) vested in the board; 


4. a tax professions, trades, calling and employment; and 


5. grants from Government. 


Under section 79 of the Act, the board has to assign to every 
municipality two-thirds of the cesses on land revenue levied 
from lands within that municipality, The Board now levies 
the cess on land revenue at the maximum of three annas in the 
rupee. 


Under section 118—A of the Act the State Government has 
to make every year a grant.to evry district local board equivalent 
in amount to 15 percent of the land revenue, including non- 
agricultural assessment, realised during the previous year from 
lands within the limits of the board, excluding lands within 
minicipal boroughs, municipal districts or village panchayats: 


The controlling authorities in relation to the District 
Local Board arethe Collector, the Commissioner, Baroda 
Division; and State Government. They exercise, in the case of 
the District Local Board, more or Jess the same powers that 
they have in the case of_municipalities. , 


The following were the receipts and expenditure of the Surat 
District Local Board under the various heads in 1956-57 excluding 
Primary Education (which is now looked after entirely by the 
District School Board), and Deposits, Advances, Investments 
and Provident Pension Funds:— 


Receipts 
Rs, 

Land Revenue ... te oak oe ee 2,18,128, 
Local Rates oe ae 203 whe vag 3,54,102., 
Interest... or wid is ie a: 30,672. 
Police rae as ee oe ae oa 130. 
Medical... fare Le ie ae i 66,258. 
Scientific and other minor departments vis — 
Miscellaneous and grants including general and 

dearness grants oe oe mee nA 1,54,397. 
Civil Works ats te a Uh, ae 13,30,679, 


Total... 21,54,366. 
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Expenditure 

Rs. 
Refund and Drawback ... bs ae we 416. 
General Administration Soa wat ks 1,04,907. 
Medical... ss ce wah ss 2,95,541. 
Seientific and other minor departments a a 
Miscellaneous... 8 Box _ ot 53,658. 
Civil Works re se ei ae ...  24,01,075. 


Total... 28,55,597. 


Under deposits, advances, investments and provident and 
pension funds the receipts were Rs. 11,47,976 and expenditure 
Rs. 12,37,626. 


The board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the 
officers and of payment to them but where it appoints a Chief 
Officers or an Engineer and such appointment is approved by 
Government, Government has to pay: to the board two-thirds 
of the salary of such Chier Officer and an Engineer. Their scale 
of pay is Rs. 250-20-450-25-500 and Rs. 350-25-500-30-800 
respectively. 


Roads.—In 1956-57, the board had a total road mileage 
of 1092. The maintenance of these roads is a_ responsibility 
of the Board, Of these, 84 miles are -metalled, 513 miles unme- 
talled and 495 miles cart tracks. The board is required to frame 
a programme of road improvements and to submit it to the 
Commissioner, Baroda Division,,.for sanction. Out of the 
amount required for this programme, ususlly 60  per- cent 
is paid by Government as grant-in-aid. Current repair works 
are generally provided from the local fund. 


Village Water Supply — The water supply in the villages 
of the district is generally satisfactory. Despite this there is 
some difficulty regarding potable water in the costal areas of 
Olpad, Chorasi, Navsari and Bulsar talukas. Wells are provided 
by the board to almost all the villages but some of them 
in the hilly areas go dry in summer and at times when the water 
supply is not sufficient the board tries to repair these wells and 


keep them in order with the help of boring machines at its disposal. 


Government now provides wells to those villages, which 
require them on account of increased population or of shifting 
of village sitcs and carry out their projects mostly through the 
board, The board also undertakes construction of wells sanctioned 
under the village water supply scheme. Under this scheme three- 
fourths of the expenditure is borne by Government and 
one-fourth by the village people and or the board. 
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The wells so constructed are to be maintained by the 
board or the village panchayats concerned out of their 
funds as properties vesting in them. 


Health and Sanitation.—The board has not yet appointed a 
Health Officer of its own. Its obligation in connection with the 
maintenance of public health is discharged by the board with 
the help of the Assistant Director of Public Health to whom 
it provides the staff and funds required for fighting epidemics 
such as small-pox and for the maintenance of public health. Anti- 
plague and cholera vaccines and other necessary medicine, 
contingencies and appliances are supplicd by the board from 
its funds. There are 12 permanent vaccinator who are under the 
Assistant Director of Public Health, but the cost on their account 
is borne by the board. The board treats all public and private 
wells and other sources of water supply with potassium perman- 
ganate when epidemics are prevailing or are likely to prevail. To 
check the growth of guines worm step wells are converted by the 
board into draw wells. 


All sanitary arrangement in connection with fairs in the 
district are made by the Health Department of Government. 
The board, however, looks to the provision of pure drinkin g 
water during fairs and on routes leading to pilgrim centres and 
assists the Health Department in other ways. The roads leading . 
to the pilgrim centres are maintained by the board. 


The Board maintains 34. allopathic dispensaries and there 
are 41 subsidized medical practitioners, of whom 23 are under the 
Rural Medical Aid Scheme of Government. Four-fifths of the 
expenditure on the Government scheme is borne by Government 
and one-fifth, by the Board. 


Besides five nurse-midwives attachcd’ to the dispensaries 
under the Rural Medical Relief scheme of Government, seven 
nurse-midwives are appointed by the board. A maternity ward 
is also attached to the Bardoli dispensary. 


Other amenities:—The board has 25 dharamshalas and ?one 
travellors bungalow under its control in the district. The dharam- 
shala, in the village panchayat areas have been generally trans- 
ferred to the panchayats. Owing to improvement in means of 
communication and quick transport, travellers do not halt in 
dharamshalas and practically the purpose for which they were 
built in the past no longer survives. They are now used for housing 
schools and panchayat offices when required. 


The Village Panchayats :—Village Panchayats form local 
units of administration for villages. Under the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), as amended up to Ist July, 1949, 
in every local area which has a population of not less than 2,000 
a panchayat has to be established. It is also permissible for 
the State Government to direct the establishment of a panchayat 
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in a local area having a population of less than 2,000. In 
accordance with this provision, Government has decided that 
a panchayat should be established in a village with a population 
of 1,000 and over if there is a spontaneous demand for it from 
the villagers. In revenue villages with a population of less 
than 1,000, fifty residents of the village have to apply for the 
establishment of a panchayat before the setting up of 
one is considered by Government. There were 758 village 
panchayats in the Surat district on 3lst March, 1958. 


The maximum number of members, for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the minimum number seven. The members are to be 
elected on adult franchise. Till 26th January 1960 (i. e. 
till the expiration of ten years from the commencement of the 
Constitution of India), the State Government have been given 
power to reserve seats (in joint electorates) for the representa- 
tion of women, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. How- 
ever, no seats may be reserved for the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes unless Government is of opinion that the 
reservation is necessary having..regard to the population in 
the village of such castes and tribes: The term of office of 
panchayats is three years, which may be extended up to five 
years by the Collector when occasion demends. Every pan- 
chayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from 
among its members, The sarpanch presides over the panchayat 
and the executive power for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Panchayats Act and the resolutions passed by 
the panchayats vests in the sarpanch. 


Every panchayat has also to appoint a secretary, whose 
qualifications, powers duties, remuneration and conditions of 
service (including disciplinary matters) are prescribed by Govern- 
ment. Government pays three-fourth of the salary and allowances 
of the secretary. 


Section 26 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that 
so faras the village funds at its disposal allow and subject 
to the general control of the District Local Board, it shall 
be the duty of a panchayat to make resonable provision 
within the village in regard to the following matters :— 


(a) supply of water for domestic use ; 


(6) cleansing of the public roads, drains, bunds, tanks 
and wells, etc ; 


(c) removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places ; 


(d) construction, maintenance and repair of public roads 
drains, bunds and bridges ; 


(e) sanitation, conservancy and prevention and aba- 
tement of nuisances ; 
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(f) preservation and improvement of public health ; 


(g) maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands, tanks and wells, 
vesting in or under the contro! of the panchayat ; 


(A) lighting of the village ; 


(i) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter-houses and cart 
stands ; 


(j) provision, maintenance and regulation of burring 
and burial grounds, 


Most of the village panchayats have carried out efficiently 
their duties as prescribed under the Village Panchayats Act. 
The village panchayats in the National Extension Service Block 
and the Community Project areas have been showing keen 
interest in the work of development and uplift of the villages. 


Some of the outstanding activities are given below :— 


The dispensary with maternity home was started by the 
Village Panchayat of Baudhan with the aid of public donation. 
The Village Panchayat of Kadod has also started a dispensary. 
The Variav village panchayat also proposes to run a maternity 
home for which a building is) constructed. 


Facilities for water-supply through water works have been pro- 
vided by the Village Panchayats of Bamni, Kamalchhod, Tad- 
keshwar, Songadh, Kathor, Kholwad, Haripura, Umrakh and 


_Palso. 


The following village panchayats have also supplied electric 
street lighting services :— 


1. Bardoli, 2. Katargam, 3. Fulpada, 4. Athwa, 5. Navagam, 
6. Mograwadi, 7. Bhagda-vada, 8. Bhagda-Khurd, 9. Kholwas 
10. Kathor, 11. Udvada, 12. Vapi, 13. Pardi 14, Jalalpore station 
Area, 15. Jalalpore village, 16. Mota Varchha, 17. Unai, 18. 
Bansda, 19. Abrama, 20, Dungri, 21. Parnera, 22. Chikhali. 


Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat 
to make provision within the village in regard to the following 
among other matters :— 


(a) crop experiments; 

(b) construction andmaintenance of slaughter-houses ; 
(c) relief of the destitute and the sick ; 

(d) improvement of agriculture ; 

(e) co-operative farming ; 
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(f) improvement of cattle and their breeding and general 
care of the livestock ; 


(g) establishemnt of granaries ; 
(A) village libraries and reading rooms ; 


(i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of 
cottage industries ; 


(j) construction and maintance of public latrines ; 

(k) establishment and maintenance of markets ; 

(J) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein. 
Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the 


purpose are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the Dis- 
trict Local Board, the panchayat is under ‘an obligation to :— 


(a) supervise the labour employed by the Board on works 
within the village ; 


(b) supervise repairs to dharamshalas ; 
(c) manage and maintain cattle, pounds ; and 
(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the Board. 


Subject to such conditions as the State Government may 
impose, it is also competent toa panchayat to perform other 
administrative duties including the distribution of irrigation 
water that may be assigned to it by the State Government after 
consultation with the District. Local Board. 


Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an 
obligation to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject 
to payment of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed 
by Government and it is competent to a panchayat to levy all 
or any of the following taxtions as may be prescribed by Govern- 
ment, namely :- 


(i) a pilgrim tax ; 

(ii) a tax on fairs, festivals and entertainment ; 
(iii) a tax on sales of goods ; 
(iv) octroi ; 

(v) a tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts ; 
(vi) a tax on shops and hotels ; 


(vii) a tax on premises where machinery is run by steam, 
oil, electric power, or manual labour for any trade or busi- 
ness and not for a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 


(viii) a fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 
(ix) a fee on cart stands : 


(x) a fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vest- 


ing in it for purposes other than domestic use. 
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It is also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any 
one of the above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in 
regard to the panchayat. 


It is also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State tax 
which has been approved by the District Local Board and sanction- 
ed by Government. 


Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the board that the regular income of the 
panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper discharge 
of the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 


The State Government makes every year a grant to every pan- 
chayat equivalent in amount to 15 per cent. of the ordinary land 
revenue or 25 per cent of the local fund cess whichever is greater. 


Unlike other local self-governing units, every village panchayat 
is empowered to constitute a body called “‘nyaya panchayat” to 
try petty civil suits and criminal cases. The nyaya panchayat 
is composed of five members elected by the Panchayat at 
its first meeting out of its members. The nyaya panchayat 
elects its chairman from amongst its members and its term of 
office is co-extensive with that of the panchayat. The State 
Government has power to remove any member of the myaya pan- 
chayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, 
or of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, refusal or incapacity 
in regard to the performance of his duties as a member of the nyaya 
panchayat. 


The Secretary of the village panchayat acts as the judicial 
clerk of the nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nyaya panchoyat 
is not deemed to be previous conviction for the purpose of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


Most of the panchayats have established nyaya panchayats 
while only 174 of them have becn invested with some judicial 
powers. There is a persistant demand from others for investing 
them with similar powers. 

The following statement shows the work turned out by the 
nyaya panchayats invested with powers during the year 1957-58 :~ 








No. of No. of No. of — No. of cases 
Nyaya Panchayats cases cases which remained 
invested with received. disposed pending. 
powers. off. 


174 199 170 29 
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Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf 
of any party to any suit or case. 


Appeals are allowed to the District Court in civil suits and 
to the Sessions Court in criminal cases. 


Powers of control over panchayats are given |to the Collector 
and District Local Board. Both of them have concurrent powers 
to call for information and to compel the panchayat to take into 
consideration any objection they have to any acts of the panchayat 
either of commission or of ommission, or any information which 
necessitates the commission of any act by the panchayat. They 
can also compel the panchayat to reduce the number of the staff 
maintained by it or the remuneration paid to them. In addition 
the Collector has powers of suspension and prohibition in res- 
pect of the execution of any order or resolution of a panchayat 
which, in his opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to 
the public or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emer- 
gency, the Collector may also provide for the execution of any 
work or the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered 
to execute or do, and the immediate execution or doing of which 
is, in his opinion, necessary for the health or safety of the public, 
and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the 
panchayat. 


The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each 
year the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and to forward 
a copy of the audit note to the Collector. If it appears to the 
Board that a panchayat has made default in the performance 
of its obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be performed 
within a specified period, and if the duty is not performed within 
that period, the Board can appoint some person to perform it 
and direct that the expense be paid by the defaulting panchayat. 


The State Government also is given power to carry out at the 
cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory duties 
when it appears to it that the District Local Board has neglected 
to take action. The State Government has also powers, after 
consultation with the District Local Board, to dissolve or supersede 
a panchayat if,in its opinion the panchayat had exceeded or abused 
its powers or made persistent default in the performance of its 
obligatory duties, or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of 
the Collector. If a panchayat is superceded, all the powers 
and duties of the panchayat will be exercised and performed 
by a person or persons appointed by the State Governemt. 


In pursuance of a resolution dated the 13th September, 1950 
Government has appointed inthe Surat district a special officer 
in the grade of Mamlatdar for the development of village pan- 
chayats on sound and proper lines. This officer is authorised, 
under section 95 (3) of the village Panchayats Act, to exercise 
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the powers of a Collector and of a District Local Board under 
section 94 (1) of the Act. Several duties have also been placed 
on this officer, and he is expected to do every thing that 
is possible to popularize village local self-government and 
to make the working of village panchayats really effective. 
He has to exercise supervision over the affairs of panchayats al- 
ready established in the District, recommended to the Collector 
the establishment of new panchayats, tour round and explain 
the panchayats the system of panchayat administration, watch 
the actual working of the panchayats and give them guidance if 
their working is not proper, and persuade women to take active 
interest in the affairs of panchayats. He is directed to hold annual 
gatherings of members of panchayats so that panchayats may 
become aware of the activities of panchayats of one another. An 
annual report on the activities of panchayats has to be pre- 
pared by him and submitted to the Collector before the 15th May 
and within a fortnight thereafter, the Collector has to forward 
that report to the Government with his own remarks. 


CHAPTER 14—JUSTICE AND PEACE 


THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENTS 


THe District JUuDGE*, SURAT, IS THE highest judicial 


authority in the district and presides over the district. The 
District Judge, Surat, is also, the District Judge of Dangs district. 
Under articles 233 of the constitution of India, appointments, 
postings and promotions of District Judges are+ to be made by 
the Governor in consultation with the High Court, and under 
articles 234, appointment of persons other than District Judges 
to the Judicial service+ is made by the Governor in accordance 
with rules made by him after consultation with the State Public 
Service Commission and with the High Court. Under articles 
235, the control over the District Court and the Courts subordi- 
nate to it, including the posting and promotions and the grant 
of leave to, persons belonging to the Judicial service and holding 
any post inferior to the post of District Judge, is vested in the 
High Court. 


The District Court is the principal court of original Jurisdiction 
in the District and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees 
and orders upto the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate 
courts from which an appeal can be preferred The District 
Judge exercises general contro] over the all Civil Courts and 
their establishment and inspects the proceedings of these Courts, 


In addition to the District Court there is located in Surat 
one Court which is presided over by an Assistant Judge. But 
this is, however, a temporary Court which is continuously func- 
tioning since December 1955, exercising both original and appel- 
late jurisdiction. He exercises jurisdiction over original cases, 
the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,000. 


There is no small causes court at Surat. The small cause 
jurisdiction, is, therefore, vested in Civil Judges, Senior Division 
and Junior Division, who are empowered to try civil suits whose 
value does not exceed Rs. 1,500. The Civil Judge, Junior Divi- 
sion, are empowered to try small cause cases up to the value of 
Rs. 500. The powers are vested according to the length of service 
of each Civil Judge in both the cadres. The Civil Judges, Junior 
Division, are also exercising powers under the Bombay Rents, 
Hotel and Lodging House Rates Control Act, 1947 (Act XLVII 
of 1947). 


he 
* Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “District Judge’ 


includes Additional district judge, Assistant district judge, Chief judge of a small 
cause court, Sessions judge, Additional sessions judge and Assistant sessions judge. 

+ In Article 236 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service” is described 
as a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post ‘of district 
judge and other civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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Subordinate to the District Judge, there are two cadres of 
Civil Judges Scnior Division and Junior Division. The jurisdic- 
tion of a Civil Judge, Junior Division, extends to all original 
suits and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,000, in value, while that of a Civil Judge, 
Senior Division, extends to all original suits and proceedings of 
a civil nature irrespective of the value of the subject matter, arising 
in the whole District of Surat and Dangs, Appeals in suits or 
proceedings wherein the subject matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 
in value are taken to the District Court, while in those wherein 
the subject matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct 
to the High Court. 


These are three permanent courts of Civil Judges at Surat, 
viz., two of Civil Judges, Senior Division, and one of Civil Judge, 
Junior Division. There are also three temporary courts of Civil 
Judges, one of Civil Judge, Senior Division and two of Civil 
Judges, Junior Division, at Surat at present. Outside Surat, 
there are, in all nine Civil Judges (Junior Division) distributed 
as follows, viz., one each at Bulsar, Pardi, Vyara, Kathor, Bansda, 
Dharampur, Olpad and.Bardoli, and two at Navsari. All the 
nine Civil Judges, Junior Division, stationed at the above 
places are also exercising powers of a first Class Magistrate. 


The District Judge is also the Sessions Judge of the districts 
of Surat and Dangs. He is also the judge of the Parsi Matri- 
monial Court of the whole of Gujarat. The Sessions Judge 
tries criminal cases which are committed to his court by the 
Judical Magistrates after preliminary enquiry and hears appeals 
against and decisions of the subordinate Magistrates. The 
Sessions Judge is also appointed as Special Judge for the trial 
of case under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1952 (XLVI 
of 1952). 


In addition to the Sessions Judge, there is one Additional 
Sessions Judge. This post is held by the Assistant Judge on the 
civil side. The Sessions Judge and the Additional Sessions 
Judge can pass any sentence authorised by law, but any sentence 
of death passed by them is subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. The Assistant Sessions Judge can pass any sentence 
authorised by law except a sentence of death or imprisonment 
for life and imprisonment for a term exceedings seven years. 
The Court of Assistant Judge and Additional Sessions Judge 
at Surat is a temporary one. 


The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) has classified the Magistrates in the State 
of Bombay into two categories, viz. (1) Judicial Magistrate and 
(2) Executive Magistrates. All the Judicial Magistrates are 
sub-ordinate to the Sessions Judge and the Sessions Judge may, 
from time to time, make rules or give special orders as to the 
distribution of business amongst them in accordance with the 
powers vested in him under Criminal Procedure Code. 
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All the Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate of the district. Their powers and functions are 
detailed in the section dealing with Land Revenue and General 
Administration. Appeals from orders requiring security for 
keeping the peace or for good behaviour, however, life from 
Executive Magistrates to the Court of Sessions (Section 406 
Criminal Procedure Code). The State Government has power 
by notification to direct that appeals from such orders made by 
a magistrate other than the District Magistrate shall lie to the 
District Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again 
under section 406A of the Code of Criminal Procedure any person 
aggrieved by an order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety 
under section 122 may appeal against such order, if made by 
a District Magistrate, to the Court of Sessions, Under section 
435(4) the High Court is empowered to call for an examine the 
record of any proceeding under section !43 (prohibition of repeti- 
tion of nuisance),144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance 
or apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes 
as to immoveable property are likely to cause breach of peace). 
even though such proceeding was before an Executive Magistrate. 


The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
and First Class are detailed respectively in parts I, II, and III 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. ‘They may be invested with 
additional powers by the state Government in consultation 
with the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competant to pass the 
following sentences :— 


(1) Magistrate of the (1) Imprisonment for a term not 
First Class. exceeding 2 years, including 
such solitary—confinement as is 

authorised by law. 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1000. 


(2) Magistrate of the (1) Imprisonment for a term not 
Second Class, exceeding 6 months including such 
solitary-confinement as is autho- 

ised by law. 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 


(3) Magistrate of the (1) Imprisonment for a term not 
Third Class. exceeding one month. 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 


After the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice is dis- 
pensed with by Judicial Magistrates or Civil Judges-cum- 
Judicial Magistrates. There are five Judicial Magistrates 
stationed at Surat, out of whom one is a_ Special 
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Judicial Magistrate First Class for Railways and one is a special 
Judicial Magistrate First Class for the Municipality. The Special 
Judicial Magistrate, First Class Railway, Surat, exercises juris- 
diction over the railways passing through Surat, Broach and Dangs 
districts. There is one Judicial Magistrate, First Class, at Gandevi. 
The Civil Judges-cum-Judicial Magistrates are functioning at nine 
places in the district. They are at Bulsar, Navsari, Kathor, 
Vyara, Bansda-Dharampur, Olpad, Bardoli, Pardi. The Civil 
Judge-cum-Judicial Magistrate, Bansda, also exercises jurisdiction 
over Dangs district and he holds his court at Ahwa for a few 
days in a month for the disposal of civil and criminal work arising 
from that district. 


One Juvenile Court is also established at Surat. The Judicial 
Magistrate First class, Surat, presides as Magistrate of 
that Court. Two more lady Honorary Magistrates also sit 
with him constituting a bench of Juvenile Court. This bench 
tries cases under the Bombay Children Act, 1948. 


There are also 59 honorary magistrates in the district of whom 
4 are ladies. They are all invested with powers of Second Class 
Magistrate. The powers of trying criminal cases were taken 
away from them in 1946, and they are now only authorised to do 
the work of attestation. 


The following are the law officers of Government functioning 
in the Surat district :— 


(1) District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 


(2) Assistant Government Pleader and Assistant Public 
Prosecutor. 


(3) Second Assistant Government Pleader and Second 
Assistant Public Prosecutor. 


(4) Third Assistant Public Prosecutor. 


(5) Honorary Assistant to the District Government 
Pleader. 


One Sub-Government Pleader is also appointed at the following 
places, viz., Bulsar, Olpad, Kathor, Vyara, Navsari, Bardoli, 
and Bansda-Dharampur. 


There. are at present 272 legal practitioners practising in 
Surat District, of whom 79 are Advocates of the High 
Court. 


Under the Bombay Village Panchayat Act (VI of 1933) 
nyaya panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and 
these institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and 
oriminal cases. These powers are detailed in the section relating 
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to Village Panchayats. Appeals from these courts are allowed 
to the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions Court in 
criminal cases. 


In the various courts of Surat district, at the beginning of the 
year 1956 there were 3,039 suits pending During the same year 
4,899 suits were instituted and 87 suits were received or otherwise 
received and 4,783 were disposed of an the balance of suits pending 
at the close of the year was 3,242. 


Of the 4,899 suits instituted, 2,913 were for money or moveable 
property, 1,375 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100. 2200 were 
of the value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000, 
476 were of value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 
and 10! were of the value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of the 
suits instituted was Rs. 1,02,36,499-1-0. Of the 4,783 suits 
disposed of, 979 were disposed of without trial, 616 exparte, 
76 on admission of claims, 2,237 by compromise, 554 after full 
trial, 38 on reference to arbitration, and 183 by transfer. 


There were 266 appeals (including Miscellaneous appeals) 
pending at the beginning of the year 1956. During the year 1956, 
145 appeals were instituted and 239 appeals were disposed of, 
and the balance pending at the end of the year was 172. Of 
the 239 appeals disposed of,.2 were dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion, 165 confirmed, 34 modified, 21 reversed, 17 remanded for 
retrial. 


81 Land Acquisition References and 5 petitions under the 
Hindu Marriage Act were filed during the year 1956. The 
jurisdiction to try the cases is vested in the District Judge as 
well as, in the Civil Judge, Senior Division. Moreover, 4 suits 
under the Bombay Public Trusts Act and | suit under the Indian 
Divorce Act were also filed in the District Court, Surat, during 
the year 1956. 


There were 77 offences reported to the Session Court, Surat, 
during the year 1956. The number of persons under trial was 
151. The cases of 115 persons were disposed of during the 
year. Of these 115, 66 were acquitted or discharged and 47 
were convicted. The cases of 2 persons were referred to the 
High Court. The sentences passed by the Court of Sessions 
were as follows, viz., 43 persons imprisonment and 13 persons 
fined. No one was awarded death sentence and sentence of 
whipping and no persons were asked to give security. 


The following are the figures showing revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Judicial Department in the Surat District for the 
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CHAPTER 14. year 1956-57 : — 


Justice and Peace. 


seleie: Revenue 

Rs. As. Ps, 

1, Sale proceeds of unclaimed and escheated 
property : , 6,085 4 9 
2. Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts 1,956, 0 0 
3. Magisterial Fines 115.054 2 9 

4. Fines for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals re ‘ 150 0 0 
5. Cash receipts of Record Room 30,666 1 0 
6. Other items 310 6 O 
7. Recoveries of over payments 706 1 «0 
8. Collection of payments for services rendered 29 14 0 
9. Recovery in pauper suits 93 8 0 
10. Process server fees 10 8 O 


Total 


Expenditure. 


Pay of officers 

Pay of Establishment 

Pay of Bailiffs (Process server Estt.) 
House Rent Allowance 

Dearness Allowance 

Travelling Allowance 


NAM PWN > 


Conligencies ... 


Total 


. 155,061 13 6 


Rs. As. Ps. 


1,48,903 2 0 
2,16,659 5 0 
32,005 12 0 
12,467 15 0 
1,75,927 14 0 
12,244 15 0 
45,526 7 3 


6,43,735 6 3 


The value of Judicial Stamps sold in the Surat district (by 
the Ex-Office Stamp Vendor—The Nazir, District Court, Surat) 


during the year 1956-57 was Rs, 98,270. 


SURAT DISTRICT 763 
THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The primary functions of the Police are the prevention and 
detection of Crime; maintenance of Jaw and order, apprehension 
of offenders ; escorting and guarding prisoners, treasure or 
private or public property of which they may be placed in charge 
and the prosecution of criminals. They have also various other 
duties to perform of which some, such as control of traffic, censor- 
ship of plays and other performances, service of summonses 
in criminal cases and destruction of stray dogs, are imposed on 
them by law ; and others, such as aid to displaced persons and 
pilgrims and pasport and naturalisation enquires, are entrusted 
to them for administrative reasons. 


The Inspector-General of Police is the Head of the Police 
Department and under him there are nine Deputy Inspectors- 
General of police each in charge of one of the following divisions : 
or departments : (1) Criminal Investigation Department ; (2) 
Head Quarters ; (3) Poona Range; (4) Bombay Range; (5) 
Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence ; (6) Nagpur Range 
(7) Ahmedabad Range ; (8) Aurangabad Range; (9) Rajkot 
Range. Below these officers are the District Superintendents of 
Police in charge of districts. Under the law, as it stands at 
present, the Superintendent of Police is an assistant to the District 
Magistrate for Police purposes, although in matters falling 
within the jurisdiction of the tspector-General of Police, he 
is subject to the general control and direction of the superior 
Police Officer. In short, while the District Police Forces are 
under the Inspector-General of Police for the sake of Admini- 
strative control, the force in-each district is under the working 
control, of the District Magistrate. 


Under Section 17(1} of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), 
the District Superintendent of Police and the Police Force of 
a District are under the control of the District Magistrate. While 
all questions of policy and administration of law within the 
district are the District Magistrate's decision, it is the province 
of the Inspector-General of Police of the State to watch 
over recruitment, education, housing and equipment of the Police 
and to regulate their internal organisation and methods of working 
so as to render them the most efficient instrument possible for 
the use of the District Magistrate in the safeguard of his charge. 


For purposes of Police Administration, the Surat District is 
divided into three Sub-Divisions each in charge of a Sub-Divisional 
Police Officer. (Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy 
Superintendent of Police). Each of these three Sub-Division 
viz : City Division, Northern Division and Southern Division 
has five Police Stations and two Out Posts, 10 Police Stations and 
13 Out Posts, and 11 police Stations and 21 Out Posts respectively. 
The Police Stations are in charge of Sub-Inspectors of Police 
and the Out Posts in charge of Head Constable. The Sub- 
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divisional Police Officers in charge of Northern and Southern 
Divisions are each assisted by an Inspector whose designation 
is Circle Police Officer. 


For Political and allied work, there is an Intelligence Branch 
for the whole district and it is in charge of the Police Sub- 
Inspector who is responsible to the District Superintendent of 
Police, Surat. 


For the security and verification of passports, there is a 
Security Branch and for controlling crime in general there is a 
local Crime Branch in the district. Both these branches are 
under the direct control of the District Superintendent of Police. 


For purposes of recruitment and training of the subordinate 
Police and other work, there is one head quarters at Surat which 
is in charge of Home Police Inspector. This headquarters 
also deals with all matters concerning Arms and Armaments 
and supply of clothing articles and accoutrement to the sub- 
ordinate Police in the district; 


This district which comprised 12 Police Stations prior to 
merger in 1948-49, was latter divided into two sub-division. 
The Bardoli Division comprising six Police Stations and 10 
Out Posts was in charge of Deputy Superintendent of Police 
who was designated as S. D, P. O., with his Headquarters at 
Surat. The District Superintendent of Police was in charge of 
the other division comprising six Police Stations and three Out 
Posts. The District Superintendent of Police and Sub-Division 
Police Officer, Bardoli, were assisted by one Police Inspector 
each. 


With the merger of Bansda, Dharampur, Ahwa, Dangs and 
Sachin States from December,1948 and Navsari Prant of Baroda 
State from August, 1949, the area of this District increased to 
three fold and hence the strength of the Police Force in the District 
was augumented. The total sanctioned strenght of the Police 
personnel in the district was 63 Officers and 1937 men as detailed 
below :— 

Permanent Temporary 


1 District Superintendent of Police 1 —_ 
2 Assistant Superintendent of Police ... o — 
3 Deputy Superintendent of Police... 3 — 
4 Inspectors i oe ve 3 — 
5 Sub-Inspectors ... Pee sa — 45 a 
6 Unarmed Head Constables... ... 200 62 
7 Armed Head Constables Jed w= 102 18 
8 Unarmed Constables... in . 793 170 
9 Armed Constables ae ae 494 78 
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Due to enforcement of various acts and rules, the Police 
Force of the district has been temporarily increased as under :— 


Officers of Officers of 
and above and below 
Extra Duties the rank the rank Men 


of of 
Dy.S.P. PL. 


{ Prohibition a ine — 9 S.Is. 129 
2 L.I. B. Pol. & Secutity de — DF, Sy 26 
3 Mess manager ... - — — 1 
4 Motor Transport and Matbe- 

launches... me oe ee _— — 56 


Total wt _— 11 212 


The cost of permanent.police for the year 1957 was 
Rs. 16,80,248 and the proportion of police to area worked out 
to one Policemen to 2.47 square miles. 


The Superintendent of Police who is the executive Head of 
the Police Force, is invested with the direction and control of 
the Police under the control of ‘the District Magistrate, Surat. 
His primary duties are to Keep the force under his control pro- 
perly trained, efficient and contended and to ensure by 
constant supervision that the prevention, investigation and 
detection of crime in his district are properly and efficiently 
dealt with by the force. 


The Assistant or Deputy Superintendents of Police, who are 
in charge of Sub-divisions are responsible for all crime works 
in their respective charges. Under the general orders of the 
District Superintendent of Police they are responsible for the 
efficiency and discipline of the officers and men in their divisions. 
They are required to hold detailed inspections of the Police 
Stations and out posts in their charges at regular intervals. 


Surat City, being heavy in crime, has been divided into three 
Police Stations controlled by a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


In the northern division an Inspector is attached to the Sub- 
Division with headquarters at Surat and controlled by the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. This Inspector has to deal 
with crime and criminals and to supervise and co-ordinate the 
crime work of different Police Stations in the Sub-Division. 
Similarly, an Inspector is attached to the Southern Sub-Division 
with headquartes at Bulsar »>nd controlled by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police stationed at Navsari. His duties are the same 
as those of the Inspector in northern division. 
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The Home Inspector of Police who acts as Personal Assistant 
to the District Superintendent of Police does routine work in the 
District Superintendent of Police’s Office. He has also to look 
after the general adminstration and working of the head quarters. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is an officer in charge of the Police 
Station who is responsible for the prevention and detection of 
crime in his charge. He has also to sec that the orders of the 
superiors are carried out and the discipline of the Police under 
him is properly maintained. 


Unarmed head constables are subject to the orders of sub- 
Inspectors and other superior officers of the Police Force. Tucy 
have to report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and 
also to assits him in the investigation and detection of crime. 
When in charge of 4 particular post or of villages, the Head 
Constables act in concert with the heads of the village Police 
in all Police matters, when attached to a Policc Station they hold 
charge in the absence of Sub-Inspector and look to all routine 
work including investigation of crime. 


Unarmed constables perform: such duties as may be ordered 
by the head constables and Superior Police Officer. 


Appointments of Assistant Superintendent of Police arc made 
by the Government of India on the recommendations of the Union 
Public Service Commission. Before being posted to regular 
duty, they are trained in the Central Police Training College, 
Mount Abu. Deputy Superintendents of Police are appointed by 
the Bombay Government 70% by promotion on merit from the 
lower ranks of the District Police Force and 30% by direct 
recruitment.Direct Deputy Supcrintednents of Police on recruit 
ment are attached to the Police Training School, Nasik. After 
completion of their training, these officers are attached to districts 
for practical training for a period of once year prior to their 
confirmation. 


Inspectors of Police are appointed by the Inspector General 
of Police and appointments to these posts made by promotion 
of Sub-Inspectors. Direct appointment of Inspectors is not 
ordinarily made. 


Recruitment of Police Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector 
General of Police both by promotion of Officers from the lower 
ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruitment 
either from outside the Force or from the Police Department. 
The selection of candidates for the direct recruitment is made 
by the Inspector-Gencral of Police assisted by a committee of 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police and Principal Police Training 
School, Nasik. These candidates are trained at the Police Train- 
ing School, Nasik, as Sub-Inspectors. 
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Appointments of Head Constables are made by the District 
Superintendent of Police ordinarily by promotion from Constables 
with approved service. Direct appointments as Head Constables 
are also made by the Range Deputy Inspector General of Police 
such direct recruitment being restricted to 33-1/3 per cent of 
the vacancies. 


Selection of candidates for the Constable’s grade is made 
by the District Superintendent of Police. Menfrom the District 
are generally preferred as they are more likely to have local 
knowledge and may be able to move about and make enquiries 
unobserved. Training to the constabulary is imparted at Surat 
by Officers of Sub-Inspector’s rank under the supervision of the 
Home Police Inspector. Constables are required to pass 
an examination before they are posted to Police Stations. Police 
Recruits from Surat Head quarters are sent to Baroda for training 
in the Regional Training School for a period of six months. 


There are two sections of the Police force Armed and Unar- 
med. The Armed section of-the District consists of 126 Head 
Constables and 572 Constables'i.e“a_total of 698 men. To 
the Armed force arc allotted the duties of guarding 
jails and lock-ups and of providing — escorts to prisoners and 
treasure. The unarmed police are drilled so as to give them 
an upright and manly bearing and to enable them to turn, march 
and salute smartly and correctly. They are taught squad drill and 
physical exercise without arms. The Armed Police are instructed 
in squad drill, physica! drill with and without arms, rifle and 
firing exercises, bayonet practice and fighting, riot drill, 
dacoit operations, guard and Sentry duty, skirmishing, 
ceremonial drill, musketry, etc. 


Against the actual strength of 63 officers and 1937 men in 
Surat District Police Force, there are 63 Officers and 1857 men 
who can read and write. Thus the percentage of literacy to 
actual strength of officers and men worked out to 100% and 
95.88% respectively. 


The armament of the Surat district police consists of 695.410 
muskets, 691.303 rifles, 52.38 revolver, 32.455 revolver, 9.45 
C.M.Ts., 16.22 Rifles. 


The district had a fleet of 14 motor vehicles tn 1953-54. 
In addition, there are two motor cycles. 


There are two Wireless Stations in the District, one at Surat 
and the other at Ahwa in Dangs. 


During World War I, the Police were called upon to guard 
vital points, protected places, dams, sluices, ete., arrange for 
field firing, verify the characters of recruits enrolled in thei mh- 
tary, make enquiries of deserters and absentecs from the mili- 
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tary, registretion of foreigners and make enquiries connected 
with them, watch the movements of undesirable persons dis- 
charged from the army and also of foreigners, make arrange- 
ments for the passing of military convoys and undertake duties 
in connection with air aaid precautions and lighting restrict- 
tions. After the War, they are required to enforce orders issued 
from time to time in connection with food, rationing, control 
of prices of Textiles, petrol etc. The Prohibition work was 
handed over to the Police on September, 15, 1948 and a ske- 
leton staff was provided out of the existing staff of the Excise 
Department which consisted of 8 sub-inspectors, 10 head 
Contables and 121 constables including 3 women constables. 
This force was later augmented by 23 head constables and 103 
Constables. In 1949 the Police had to deal with 1433 cases 
under the Prohibition Laws. With the advent of total prohi- 
bition in 1950 the work of police has increased considerably. 


There is an anti-corruption branch at Surat under the 
Director, Anti-Corruption Bureau,. An Inspector is in charge 
of this branch with two sub-inspectois to assist him. 


The railway running through the district are under the 
charge of the Superintendent of Police, Western Railway, 
who has a Sub-Divisional Police Officer, to assist him. 
His charge covers the Central Railway running through 
the Thana District and Gujarat Range. Two Railway Police 
Stations are situated in the district of Surat viz., Surat and 
Bulsar. There are three out post under each Police Station 
namely Kosamba, Broach, Jaghdia and Navasari, Bilimora, 
Palghar under the supervision of Police Sub-Inspectors, Surat 
and Police Sub-Inspectors..Bulsar.respectively. The Superin- 
tendent of Police, Western Railway, is undec the general con- 
trol of the D.I.G.P., Ahmedabad Range and 1.G.P. He has 
however, to obey the instructions of the General Manager of 
the Railways but may appeal to the Inspector-General of Police, 
afterwards, if appeal, in his opinion, is necessary. 


The following are the figures of crime for 1957 in the Surat 
District :-—~ 


a. total no. of non-cognizable cases. ... 7816 
b. total no. of cognizable cases re- 

ported to Police iis ei Seu 8995 
c. total no. of cognizable cases dealt 

with by magistrates... es fh 2627 


The following figures represent the variation in crime during 
the quinquennieum 1953-57. 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

a. non-cognizable Cases 3925 4335 5385 7067 7816 

b. police Cognizable Crimes 10088 7331 5099 5961 6496 

c. reported Cognizable Crimes {891 1831 2109 2144 2499 

d. magisterial Cognizable Crimes 41 64 40 33 31 
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Real serious crimes, including (1) murders and cognate 
crimes (2) dacoities (3) robberies (4) house breaking and _ thefts 
(5) thefts including cattle thefts (6) receiving stolen property, 
and (7) rioting, varied as follows from 1948-57. 


1948 seve FIZZ 1953 .. 1878 
1949 sve. 2075 1954 en T8T7 
1950 iy: 2205 1955 ww. 2107 
1951 .. 2301 1956 . 2144 
1952 we aod 1957 . 2499 


Incidence of cognizable crimes per 1000 of population varied 
as follows during the years 1948-57. 


1948 a daae 1953 wer se 
1949 ag": Osan 1954 vs 20 
1950 a GEO 1955 .. 60 
1951 sats 2 ee 1956 we ‘(S01 
1952 ees ©, 1957 ioe 4236 


In 1949, there were only one senior police prosecutor and 
10 sub-police prosecutors in this district. The total number 
of cases conducted by the prosecuting staff (exclusive of cases 
withdrawn or pending) was 1804 out of which 1410 ended in 
conviction. The total number of cases conducted by the exe- 
cutive staff was 1145 out of which 586 ended in conviction. 


The post of senior police prosecutor has since been abolish- 
ed and all are now treated as police prosecutors. At present 
there are in all 13 police prosecutors in this district. 


Quarters have been provided to 42 Police Officers and 1530 
Policemen in the district and 21 officers and 407 men are paid 
house rent ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 35. There is a separate 
Police Dispensary at Police head quarters, Surat, and Police- 
men are also medically treated at the Civil Hospital in city and 
Government Medical Hospitals in talukas. 


The Village Police :—-There are Police Patels at each Village 
whose main duties being revenue but they have to look after 
Police work also. They are required to collect information 
regarding suspicious characters and crime and sent it to the 
Police Stations. They have to keep a strict watch over the 
movements of notoriously bad characters under the  surveil- 
lance of the Police. When the patrolling Police visit their 
villages they have to give all the information they possess about 
events in their villages. Police patels are assisted in their work 
by the Village watchmen (Vethias). 


The Home Guards :—In pursuance of the Bombay Home 
Guards Act (IIT of 1947), the Surat District Home Guards Unit 
was stat ed:1 the month of December 1947. It is a voluntary 
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body established to supplement the ordinary Police force for 
the protection of persons, property and public safety, and for 
such other service to the public as it may be called upon to 
perform. 


The Commandant General is in charge of the Home Guards 
Organisation in the State and under him are Commandants in 
each district who control the district staff. The appointments 
of the Commandant General and Commandants are made by 
Government from among suitable non-officials and posts are 
purely honorary carrying no remuneration. The organisation 
is non-political and non-communal. All members have, on 
enrolment, to sign a pledge to the effect that they will well and 
truly serve the Government of Gujarat without fear or affec- 
tion, malice or ill-will or communal or Political bias and will 
assist to the best of their ability in the maintenance of peace 
and prevention of crime against person and property. Any 
person who is between the ages of 20 and 50 and has studied 
upto Standard IV in any of the regional language is eligible 
for enrolment. 


The home guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, 
use of arms, control of. traffic, elementary law, mob-fighting 
unarmed combat and guard and escort duties. They are also 
trained in first aid and fire-fighting. They are encouraged to 
take up social work. When called out on duty, they enjoy 
the same powers, privileges and protection as an officer of the 
Police Force appointed under any Act for the time being in 
farce. Their functions consist mainly of guarding public build- 
ings, patrolling for the prevention of crime and assisting the 
Police in their ordinary duties. They are issued with uniforms 
and are paid a duty allowance of Rs, 2.50 per diem whenever 
they are called out on duty. 


Since its inauguration, the Surat District Home Guards Unit 
has made rapid progress. Units have been established in 12 
talukas having one training centre. The following were the 
centres working at the end of 1957. 


: lake a - a, Taluka Chorasi 
3. Sayan aie oe we 

4. Olpad oh ie i a -Olpad 
5. Bardoli »  Bardoli 
6. Vyara »  Vyara 

7. Songadh »  songadh 
8. Navsari >  Navsari 
9. Billimora Mahal Gandevi 
10. Bulsar Taluka Bulsar 
11. Pardi “i Pardi 

12. Dharampur ... » Dharampur 
13. Bansda »  Bansda 
14. Chikhali » Chikhali 
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169 members of the organisation have completed the. 
training in drill and in the use of fire arms and. 267 Home Guards 
are under training. 


At the end of 1957, there were in all 436 Home Guards 
(males) on roll in the Surat district. 


In addition, there arc Villages Defence Parties. This 
scheme is modeled on the ancient system of Gav Sena, undcr 
which at the beat of a drum the villagers uscd to collect with 
weapons and help one anothcr against outside aggression. 


Each Village Defence Party is under an Officer known as, 
Kotwal. At the head of the organisation in the Taluka: is the 
‘Assistant Village Defence Officer’ who is usually a Head Con- 
stable in the taluka. The D.S.P. is in charge of the whole 
organisation in the district. He is assisted by a Joint Village 
Defence Officer who is always non-official. Similarly, the Asstt. 
Village Defence Officer is assisted by a non-official ‘Joint Assis- 
tant Village Defence Officer’. The non-official officers perform 
paid service and receive: permanent travelling Allowance @ 
Rs. 22.50 and Rs. 35 as romuneration. Thcy are appointed 
by A District Superintendent of Police and are subordinate 
to him. 


Every able bodied villager between the ages of 20 and 50 
is eligible for membership, of a party, provided he is recommend- 
ed by the Kotwal and other Officers. The training given to 
members of the Village Defence Party is not as intensive as 
that given to members of Home Guards Units. They are, 
however, instructed in the use: of arms, drill and lathi drill and 
are trained together at a given place at the beat of a drum, with 
available weepons to defend themselves. They arc supplied 
with uniforms but whistles and arm-hands are given to them. 
They exercise all powers as the Home Guards, 


In the Surat district, Village Defence Partics have been 
organised in 2281 villages and the total strength of parties is 
42801. The non-official joint Village Defence Officer of the 
District is assisted by seven Head Constables and nine 
Honorary Joint Asstt. Village Defence Officers in organising 
and running the parties. 


THE JAIL DEPARTMENT 


There is neither a district prison nor a central prison in Surat 
district. As such prisoners convicted and sentenced for a term 
exceeding three months are sent to Thana Central Prison if 
they are casuals and to Nasik Road Central Prison if they are 
habituals. Short term prisoners of the district with sentences 
ranging from one week to a month are accommodated in the® 
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taluka subsidiary jails which are about sixteen and are located 
at the following places :— 


1. Bulsar. 9, Mahuwa. 
2. Bardoli. 10. Mandvi. 
3. Bansad. {f. Olpad. 

4. Chikhali. 12. Palsana. 
$. Dharampur. 13. Pardi. 

6. Gandevi. 14. Songadh. 
7. Kamrej. 15. Valod. 

8. Mangrol 16. Vyara. 


These sub-jails are classified as 11] Class sub-jails and the ad- 
ministration of these jails is in the hands of the personal from 
the Revenue Department. 


The jails at Surat and Navsari are classified as second class 
head quarter sub-jails and arc put in charge of a jailor-cum- 
superintendent who is assisted by a clerk and jail guards from 
the Department. The numberof the guarding establishment 
(unarmed) is three at Surat. and four at Navsari. The guarding 
of these jails is at present done by the armed guards from the 
Police Department who are to be replaced by the jail guards 
(armed) from the Jail Department as soon as suitable housing 
arrangements are made. 


The police lock-ups in the district are under the direct con- 
trol of the Inspector General of Policc, Gujarat State. 


The Inspector General of Prisons exercises, subject to the 
orders of the State Government.general control and superin- 
tendence of all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted 
by Deputy Inspector General, Personal Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Jail Industries and other office staff members. 


The executive officer in charge of a central or district prison 
is the superintendent who is vested with the executive manage- 
ment of the prison in all matters relating to internal economy, 
discipline, labour, punishment and control generally subject to 
the orders and authority of the Inspector-General. Under him 
are subordinate executive cfficers like Deputy Superintendent 
Jailors, Subhedars, Jamadars etc., and ministerial subordinates 
like steward, head clerk, senior clerk etc. In addtion there are 
other subordinates like medical officer, compoundres, nursing 
orderly etc., also at each one of the Central and District Prisons 
in the State. The convict officers i.e., prisoners promoted to 
the ranks of convict overseers and night watchmen under the 
Jail Rules assist the jail guards in their executive duties. The 
services of well behaved convict overseers are being utilized 
now for doing petrolling duty outside the sleeping barracks 
but inside the jail at night time. The main wall and the outer 
yards are always manned for duty by the guarding staff. 
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The post of Inspector General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an I.C.S. or LA.S, Officer, or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superin- 
tendent of Central Prison, i.e., including the holder of the post 
of the Deputy Inspector General or by transfer of a suitable 
officer in Gujarat Medical Service Class I, or by direct recruit- 
ment. The Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers pro- 
moted from the ranks of Superintendents of District Prisons. 
The senior-most Superintendent of a Central Prison is usually 
appointed to hold the post of Deputy Inspector General after 
consulting the Public Service Commission. The Superinten- 
dents of District Prisons are appointed both by direct recruit- 
ment or by promotion from amongst Jailors Grade I in the 
promotion of 1:2. Jailors in Grade I are also appointed both 
by direct recruitment and by departmental promotion in the 
promotion of | :2. The candidates for direct recruitment to 
the post of Superintendent of a District Prison and/or Jailor 
Grade I must be honours graduates and they are recommended 
for appointment by the State Public Service Commission. A 
diploma in Sociology or Penology will be an additional quali- 
fication. Appointments to Grade H are made by the Inspector 
General by promotion of Jailors Grade HI and appointments 
to Grade III are made by the Inspector General fifty percent 
of which are by nomination from amongst candidates from 
the open market who are necessarily required to be graduates 
and the other fifty percent of the appointments are given to 
suitable departmental men _ who have passed the matricula- 
tion examination or its other equivalent examination. The 
candidates for appointment to the post of Jailor Grade III are 
interviewed by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector 
General and two Superintendents of.Prison who are nominated 
by Government. The posts of sepoys are filled in by direct 
recruitment and the higher posts from the guarding establish- 
ment are generally filled in by promotion according to senio- 
rity but if suitable persons according to seniority are not avail- 
able, appointment to the posts in higher grade are made by 
selection from amongst the members of the next lower ranks 
or by nomination of candidates with some high academic quali- 
fications which are fixed for each post in high grade individually. 


Appointment to the posts of junior clerks are made by 
nomination from amongst candidates who must have passed 
the matriculation examination or its equivalent . Appoint- 
ments to the ministerial posts in higher grade are made by 
promotion generally according to seniority from amongst the 
members of the next lower rank. Medical officers are drafted 
for service in Jail Department for a period of two years from 
the Medical Department. 


The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive a theo- 
retical as well as practical training in Jail Officers ‘Training 
School’ at Yervada on a scientific basis in all fields of correc- 
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tional work. A comprehensive training programme im correc- 
tional administration has been prescribed for the said purposé 
and a vocational course of training has been chalked out which 
is designed to meet with the actual requirements of Jail guards 
in discharging their daily duties satisfactorily. 


An account test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and’ 
nomGazetted Superior staff of the Jail Department i.e., Superin- 
tendents, jatlors, stewards, clerks etc. The cxamination is 
conducted by the Public Service Commission, Gujarat, for 
Superintendents including Superintendents of Jail Industrics, 
Jailors in Grade I and II and for members of the clerical cadre 
from senior clerks onwards and by the Inspector General of 
Prisons for Jaitors Grade IIf, Juntor clerks and technical staff. 


A physical training instructor visits the Jails in the State 
im rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physi- 
cal activities both to the inmates of the Jail and also to the Jail’ 
Guards, 


Thus it will be scen that due care has been taken to see that 
every jail officer and every jail subordinate gets an adequate 
opportunity to acquaint himself with the theoretical as well as. 
practical sides of his duties, so that he can discharge them 
quite satisfactorily. The training programme has in fact gained 
afr important place in the Jail Administration which is aiming 
at- grvmg a material shape to the cherished idca of Mahatma 
Gandhi that “imprisonment should primarily aim at treating 
a prisoncr’s deseased mine since the crime which he. commits 
is but a sign of a diseased mind, and also making him fit to go 
into society after his rclease to lead in honest life’. 


Part of the guarding establishment is armed. This section 
serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in 
the immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extra- 
mural gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape or other 
emergency. It is also available to mount guards over parti- 
cularly dangerous prisoner or prisoners sentenced to death who 
are recognised in jail parlance as “‘condemnded prisoners”. 
The arm guards at main jails except Bombay jails belonged 
to the Jail Department and those at headquarter and tatuka 
sub jails were drafted for duty from the Police Department. 
This system of drafting armed guards from the Police Department 
for guardig duty at certain jails was, besides being uneconimical 
the source of some avoidable complications particularly on 
occurance of a mishap like escape of a prisoner. It has, there- 
fore, since been decided by Government to replace gradually 
the armed guards of Police Department by the armed guards 
of the Jai! Department. The unarmed guards at all the Jails 
in the State, except Taluka sub-jails belong to the Jail Depart- 
ment. One or more Jail guards are deputed at head quarter 
sub-jails from the nearest Central, District or Special Prisons. 
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The period of deputation docs not usually exceed three years 
without obtaining specific sanction of the Inspector General. 
They wear a prescribed uniform and carry with them while on 
duty only a baton which also is very sparingly used now-a-days. 


No posts of matrons are sanctioned for headquarter sub- 
jails but the Superintendeni is empowered to engage a matron 
locally whenever a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. Ser- 
vices of the matron are dispensed with as soon as the woman 
prisoner ts discharged from jail and an extra establishment state- 
ment is submitted in her (i.e. matron’s) case to the Inspector 
General for sanction under rule 79(7) of the Manual of Finan- 
cial powers. 


No medical staff is sanctioned for headquarter sub-jails 
but the Bombay Medical Service Officer in charge of the local 
Government dispensary or the medical officer attached to the 
Local Board or Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest 
to the place where the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the 
medical officer of the jail. He receives no extra pay for the jail 
duty but is entitled to an allowance of Rso15 or Rs. 20 p.m. 
if the daily average number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 
or 80 respectively. He has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least 
twice a week and also at such other time as he may be sent for 
to attend cases of serious illness or to examine newly admitted 
‘prisoners. A small stock of medicines is always kept in the 
sub-jail office to treat minor cases of illness-etc., and serious cases 
are transferred to the local Government dispensary for treat- 
ment. 


Prisoners are classified as Class,d or Class II after taking 
into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals 
undertrials, and security or detenus. There is no separate class 
of ‘political prisoners’ but certain rules which do not allow the 
grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of sen- 
tence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government. Prisoners are also grouped as ‘short termers, 
medium-termers and long-termers’. Prisoners with a sentence 
upto three months are classed as short-termers, those sentenced 
to tpree months and above but upto two years are classified 
as medium termers, and those sentenced to two years and above 
as long termers. The short termers are given deterrent treat- 
ment, while in the case of medium and long termers, paramount 
importance is given to the reformation of the prisoner. Head- 
quarter sub-jails are meant for the confinement of short term 
prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 


A Jail Reform Committee was appointed by Government 
in 1946, and in their report dated August 1947, the committee 
made several recommendations to Government calculated to 
conduce to the reformation of the prisoner, and Government 
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accepted many of those recommendations. The rules for the 

treatment have been liberalized. The regulations regarding 
corporal punishment have been tightencd and whipping as a 
jail punishment is now to be awarded in exceptional cases after 
obtaining prior sanction of Government punishments of penal 
diet and gunny clothing have been abolished. Rules about 
letters and intervicws have also been liberalized. Only long 
termers come within the ambit of the rules on the subject. Only 
short term prisoners are confined in the jails of Surat district. 


Work is arranged according to the prisoner’s health. On 
admission the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who 
classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. The 
Work Allotment Committee is constituted for central and 
district jails, the members of which have to take into account 
health conditions of the prisoners, their aptitude, past cxpe- 
rience etc., and assign suitable work for newly admitted prisoners 
with a sentence of six months and above. Any changes in the 
work so allotted to prisoners by the committee have to be 
effected only with the concurrence of the members of the com- 
mittee. No such committee is to be appointed for short term 
prisoners. 


Long term and medium term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners, who volunteer to work are paid 1/Sth of 
the wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside, 
provided they complete their daily quota of task to the satis- 
faction of the authoritics concerned. 


A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious 
IIness or death of any member of his family or his nearest 
rielative or for any other sufficient cause. The period spent on 
parole will not count as part of the sentence. 


The prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to 
submit his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to 
endorse his remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof direct 
to Government and one copy to the Inspector General of Pri- 
sons along with the nominal roll of the prisoner concerned. 
Prisoners who apply for parole on false grounds or who abuse 
the concession or commit breaches of any of the conditions of 
parole are liable to be punished. Enquiries as regards genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the grounds advanced in the application 
are made through the local Revenuc and Police Officers. 


Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled 
to being released on furlongh for a period of two weeks which 
will be counted as a part of his sentence. 


A Board of Visitors composing official and non-offi- 
cial visitors is appointed for every headquarters jail and 
taluka sub-jails, There arc ordinarily four non-official _ visi- 
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tors for headquarter sub-jail out of which two are members 
of the State Legislature and two are nominated by 
Government of whom one is a lady visitor. The appointment 
of non-official visitors other than members of the State 
Legislature is made for a period not exceeding three years. Per- 
sons who in the opinion of Government are interested in the 
Prison administration and are likely to take interest in the wel- 
fare of prisoners both, while they are in Prison and after their 
release, are nominated by Government on the Board of Visitors 
on the recommendation of the District Magistrate concerned 
and the Inspector-General of Prisons. The chairman of the 
Board of Visitors who is usually the District Magistrate of the 
district arranges for a weekly visit to the Prison by one of the 
members of the board. Quarterly meetings of the whole Board 
are also convened. Non-Official visitors are also allowed to 
visit Prison on any day at any time during the day in addition 
to the weekly visit arranged by the Chairman. The Board 
records in the visitor’s books its observations on the result of 
the detailed inspection of the jails. Any remark at the quarterly 
meeting or at the weekly visits deserving special and prompt 
disposal is immediately forwarded by the Superintendent to 
the Inspector-General for necessary orders. Other remarks 
made by the visitors and the quarterly committee of visitors are 
forwarded immediately after the end of the month bythe Superin- 
tendent of the Inspector-General with such remarks as he may 
desire to offer. 


In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
yard by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the Surerin- 
tendent consult the committee which is known in jail pailance 
as ‘Jail Panchayat Committee’) in matters of discipline and 
general welfare of prisoners. 


Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of the three R‘s. under the supervision of literate convicts 
and paid teachers who are appointed only at some of the main 
Jails in the State. Regular annual examinations are held in the 
jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As remuneration for 
conducting Literacy classes in jail an amount is received as grant- 
in-aid from the Education Department, 25:/. of which is given 
to the convict teachars as an encouragement after the quarterly 
examinations of the students (prisoners) are held and the rest 
of the amount is utilized towards the purchase of books, boards 
etc. required for the literacy classes. Films of educational 
and reformative values are also exhibited by the District Regional 
Publicity Officer concerned. 


The daily jail routine extends from 5.15 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. 
The actual working hours are from 8.15 A.M. to 10.45 A.M. and 
11.45 a.m. to 4.15 P.M. (ie. 7 hours in all) and other parts 
of routine include time for meditation, congregational prayers, 
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CHAPTER 14. physical training, games, social adjustments, talks, signing of 

Justiceand Peace. devotional songs, education classes and reading of news-papers 
and books. Central and district prisons in the State have 
extensive factories comprising various sections like textile, 
carpentry, smithy, mochi etc. Prisoners in head-quarter sub- 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the jail prison services 
like sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy etc., and on 
works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape, etc. . 


Jas 


The authorised accommodation, daily average population 
of the headquarter sub-jails in Surat district for the year 1957 
was as under :-— 





Sanctioned accommo- Daily average No. for 
dation. the year °57. 
Name of Jail. = --- OO 
Males. Women. Total. Males. Women. Total: 
1. Surat sub-jail 
(2nd class head- 
quarter, sub-jail) 90 16 106 174 9 183 


2. Navsari  sub- 

jail. (3rd class 

headquarter 

sub-jail ) 90 10 100 93 2 95 











JUVENILES AND. BEGGARS’ DEPARTMENT 


JUVENILES AND In Bombay State there were three pieces of Social Legislation 
BEGGARS the aim of which was to protect children and to prevent juveniles, 
DEPARTMENT. — adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual criminals, 
Legislation. and they are:—-(1) the Bombay Children Act (LXXI of 1948); 
(2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 1929); and (3) 
the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 1939). While 
the Children Act deals with children below 16 years of age, the 
Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and 21, 
and the Probation of Offenders Act provided for offenders of 
any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and those who 
have not committed offences punishable with’death or trans- 
portation for life. In addition there is the Bombay Habitual 
Offenders Restriction Act (LI of 1947). This Act was passed 
with a view to making provision for restricting the movements 
of habitual offenders, for requiring them to report themselves, 
and for placing them in settlements. 


Children Act. The Bombay Children Act consolidates all. previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also for the trial of youthful offenders. 
It gives protection to four principal classes of children, viz., 
(1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable 
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children who have been reported as such by their parents; 
(3) children, especially female children ‘who have been used 
for begging and other puropses by mercenary persons; and 
(4) young delinquents who either in the company or at the ins- 
tigation of older persons or by themselves have committed 
offences under the various laws of the land. Such children are 
taken charge of either by the police or by officers known as 
“probation officers” and in most cases are kept in “remand 
homes’. A remand home is primarily meant as a place where 
a. child can be safely accommodated during the period its case is 
being consideraed and it is also meant to be a centre wherea 
child’s character and behaviour can be minutely observed and its 
needs fully provided for by wise and careful consideration. After 
enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents have 
been completed, they are placed before special courts known 
as “‘juvenile courts”, and dealt with according to the provisions 
of the Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be 
satisfactory, and if what is needed is only friendly guidance and 
supervision, then the children are restored to their parents and 
placed under the supervisionvof a trained’ probation officer. 
If the home conditions are unwholesome and uncongenial, the 
children are committed to institutions known as  “‘certified 
schools” for ‘“‘fit person institutions”. “Fit person institutions” 
include any association established for the reception or protection 
of children. At these schools or institutions the children receive 
training according to their individual aptitudes, in carpentry, 
smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, poultry-farming, 
goat-rearing, gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. Youthful 
offenders, when implicated in any offence along with adult 
offenders, have to be tried separately in juvenile courts without 
the paraphernalia of criminal courts. The technique employed 
in juvenile courts is entirely different from that in adult courts. 
Penal terms are avoided, and even the word ‘‘punishment” has 
been dropped from the enactment in describing the treatment 
to be meted out. The children are regarded only as _ victims 
of circumstances or of adults: 


Adolescent criminal coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School. 
Factory work and _ agriculture form two main heads of 
vocational training. Weaving manufacture, of furniture, stationery 
and buttons, and smithy are some of the other vocations 
taught. The adolescents sent to this school are given 
such individual training and other instruction and are 
subjected to such disciplinary and moral influences as will conduce 
to their reformation. However, boys found to be too incorri- 
gible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal school are transferred 
to the juvenile section of the prision at Yervada. Similarly if 
the Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in 
the juvenile section can be better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
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juveniles and adolescents, wh:n they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent 
and acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, under 
a licence as prescribed in the rules, to live in their homes, or, if 
they arc destitutc, in ‘“‘after-care hotels” (institutions run by 
non-official agencies), under supervision, and efforts are made 
to find employment for them. 


For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments 
mentioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, 
is provided. The non-official machinery is provided by the 
State Probation and After-care Association, with a _net- 
work of affiliated bodies called the District Porbation and After- 
care Associations which are actively functioning ina few 
districts of the State. These associations provide ‘remand 
homes” and “after care hostels” and also employ probation offic- 
ers to make enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecen- 
dents of children and also to supervise the young persons 
released cither directly by courts or on licence from certified 
schools and the Borstal Schook As regards the offenders 
dealt with under the Probation of Offenders Act, the work of 
the District Association consists only in making preliminary 
enquiries regarding the cases of alleged offenders referred to them 
and carrying on, in selected areas, supervision of offenders 
released on probation. 


The official agency is the Juvenile and Beggars Department. 
Until 1934, the Juvenile Department, as it was then known, was 
controlled by the Educational Department but from April 1934, 
it was attached to the Backward Class Department under the 
control of the Home Department. The Backward Class Officer was 
designated as Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In March 
1946, the administration of the Bombay Beggars Act (XXIII 
of 1945), was added to the duties of the Backward Class Officer. 
As work increased and the Backward Class Officer could not 
be expected to devote much attention to the expansion of work 
under the social laws relating to children, from June 1947, 
the tuvenile branch, the Bombay State Probation and After- 
care Association, and the Beggars Branch were divorced from 
the contro! of the Backward Class Officer and these three bran- 
ches were constituted into a separate department called ‘“‘the 
Juvenile and Beggars Department” under a full-time Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief Inspector of Certified 
Institutions. This officer is under the control of the Labour 
and Social Welfare Department of the Secretariat so far as 
the administration of the Children Act and the Bombay Beggars 
Act is concerned. The Home Department of the Secretariat, 
‘which deals with the Probation of Offenders Act, guides and 
controls his activities in relation to that Act. 


So far as the Surat district is concerned, the Beggars Act 
has not yet been applied to any part of it. There are no institutions 
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for beggars either run by Government or certified under the 
Act in the district of Surat. 


The Children Act was applied in 1940 to the city of Surat 
and the village of Athwa, Katargam, Khatodra, Tunki Majura, 
Adajan, Umarwada and Nawagam in the Chorasi taluka and 
in 1942 to the municipal district of Rander in Surat District. 


A probation Officer of the Government cadre is deputed 
by the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools to the District Por- 
bation and After-care Association, Surat. The District Porbation 
and After-care Association, Surat has also appointed a direct 
recruit. The Probation Officers have to assist the Juvenile Court 
Magistrate in disposing of cases under the Bombay Children 
Act. They have to manage the Remand Home and to attend 
also to the routine work of the association, 


The duties of Porbation Officers are— 


(1) to study the children that-are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reports. regarding them to the 
court suggesting a. treatment programme; 


(2) 10 supervise the children placed under their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court; 


(3) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court; 


(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Porba- 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions 
in respect of children and beggars; 


(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to be 
released on licence from different certified schools and 
the Borstal School, and to supervise such children 
as are released on licence; 


(6) to conduct inquiries and supervision work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act and 


(7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of the 
legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 


Although the Act contemplates the establishment of a 
separate Juvenile Court in each district, as yet no full-time Magi- 
strate has been appointed for Surat. The local Judical Magis- 
trate, First Class, at Surat works as the presiding officers of 
the Juvenile Court. The Juvenile Court is held once a week in 
the Remand Home, to dispose of cases under the Bombay 
Children Act. One or two lady honorary magistrates advise the 
presiding officer of the Juvenile Court in respect of the disposal 
of cases under trial. 
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There is a remand home for boys and girls at Anikwadi; 
Athwa Lines, Surat, run by the District Probation and After- 
Care Association, Surat. 


There is only one Government Certified School at Popawala 
Estate, Katargam, Surat. The maximum accommodation is 
for 100 boys of all communities aged 7 and upwards. The 
medium of instruction is Gujarati. 


The following trades are taught in the school :— 


(S) Carpentry. 
(6) Gardening. 
(7) Laundry. 
(8) Cooking. 


(1) Tailoring. 

(2) Spinning. 

(3) Cot tape an 
(4) Asan Making. 


There are no private certified schools in this district. 


There are the following-two fit person institutions in this 
district, viz., 


(1) The Mahajan Anath Balashram, Katargaum, Surat, and 
(2) the Parvatibai Leprosy Hospital and the Lady Wilson 
Leprosy Clinic, Katargam, P. O.—Surat. 


There is no after-care hostel run by the District Probation 
and After-Care Association, Surat. 


Unlike the Criminal Tribes-Act, which has been repealed, 
the Habitual Offenders Restriction Act is made applicable 
to persons of all castes and communities alike, and restrictions 
are imposed only after judicial enquiry as prescribed under 
the Act. 


CHAPTER 15—-REVENUE AND FINANCE 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LAND RECORDS 


THE LAND TENURE PREVALENT IN SURAT DISTRICT is rayatwari 
except fora few inam villages of class H, IU, and IV villages. 
There are also Jagiri villages (52) in Dharampur taluka, 
The land tenure is based on land survey and soil classification 
and the settlement ofthe land revenue for each individual fields 
separately. 


Special tenures : jagiri, vazifdari and watandari tenures 
which prevailed in Dharampur and Bansda talukas and the 
former Baroda State areas were abolished under the Bombay 
Merged Territories and Areas (Jagiri Abolition) Act 1953 and 
the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act 1952. Other inams 
viz., Saranjam and Political Inams ; Pargana and Kulkarni 
Watan Inams, etc. have similarly been abolished under recent 
legislation. 


A brief note on the special tenures and reasons for abolish- 
ing them is given below :— 


There are in all 76 Jagiri villages in this district. Out of 
these, 34 villages are surveyed and settled under the ex-State 
laws and rules, 41 villages are surveyed but unsettled and one 
totally unsurveyed and unsettled. Under the jagirdari system 
the parity of assessment is not maintained because the jagirdars 
of these villages levied assessment on the basis of the holbandi 
system. Under the holbandi system the assessment was based 
on the number of ploughs employed without having regard 
to the extent and area of the holding. This system was unscientific 
and inequitable. Some jagirdars did not care to recover the 
assessment and many persons cultivated lands without paying 
any land revenue to the jagirdars. 


Since the passing of the Jagir Abolition Act, 1953, Govern- 
ment have issued orders under para 1(4) of the Government 
Circular Memorandum Revenue Department No. JHR.-1055-M 
(Spl) dated 6th June, 1955 limiting the land revenue recoverable 
from occupants in the jagiri villages to the cash equivalent of 
1/16th of the gross produce of the land. This order was enforced 
from Ist August, 1954. If the amount recovered by the jagirdars 
prior to the abolition of the jagirs was less than the cash equiva- 
lent of the 1/16th of the gross produce of the land that leavy 
is to continue till the ad hoc assessment is fixed under section 7of 
the Bombay Merged Territories andAreas (Jagiri Abolition) Act. 


_ In furtherance of the policy of Government to abolish the 
intermediary agencies between the tillers of the land and 
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Government, various legislations have been abolishing various 
types of tenures. The following apply to Surat district. 


(1) The Bombay Bhagdari and Narwadari Tenures Aboli- 
tion Act, 1949, 


(2) The Bombay Pargana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition 
Act, 1950, 


(3) The Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act, 1952. 


(4) The Bombay Saranjam, Jagiri and other Inams of 
Political Nature Resumption Rules, 1952. 


(5) The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagir 
Abolition) Act, 1953. 


(6) The Bombay Service Inams useful to Community 
(Gujarat and Konkan) Resumption Rules, 1954. 


(7) The Bombay Merged Territories Miscellenous Aliena- 
tion Abolition Aci, 1955, 


The implementation of all these, Acts is at present in 
progress. 


The original survey settlements in the pre-merger areas of 
Surat district were introduced between 1863 to 1877. The 
first revision settlements, now in force, were introduced between 
1896 to 1900. The survey was carried by chain and cross staff. 
The unit of area adopted being the English acre with its sub- 
division, the guntha (121 sqare yards) in a square formed by 
1 chain by 1 chain, 40 gunthas making | acre. The area of 
each survey number and ils sub-divisions, if any, are separately 
entered in the land records under indicative numbers. 


As regards the merged areas of the former Baroda State, 
the first revision settlements were introduced in the years shown 
below :— 


Kamrej: 1909-1910 Mangrol: 1911-1912 Palsana: 1910-1911 
Navsari: 1890-1891 Mahuwa: 1915-1916 Bansda: 1923-1924 
Gandevi: 1906-1907 Vyara: 1906-1907 Songadh: 1902-1903 
Sachin: 1918-1919 


The unit of measurement adopted in the former Baroda state 
areas is bigha measuring 234 gunthas. 


As the old survey of the former Dharampur State is considered 
to be obsolete and out-dated, a special party under the supervi- 
sion of the Survey Mamlatdar has been appointed for verifica- 
tion of boundaries and partial survey. As a scientific settle- 
ment on the Bombay lines had not been introduced, steps are 
being taken to get the lands classified. There are four unsurveyed 
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villages in Bansda taluka and one unsurveyed inam village 
in the former Dharampur State and survey operations 
are also in progress in these five villages under the supervision 
of the Survey Mamlatdar. Till the regular settlement in the 
former Dharampur State villages is introduced, an ad hoc 
settlement undera Land Revenue Rule 19-Oand 19-N for the 
State and Jagiri villages is in progress. 


Accurate village maps (generally drawn to a scale of 1” 
equal to 20 chains) have been prepared for all the surveyed 
villages, showing the survey numbers and their boundary marks 
and other topographical details such as roads, nalas, etc. 
From these village maps, taluka and district maps have been 
prepared on a scale of 1” equal to 2 miles. Village maps are 
stocked in the District Survey Office (Record Rooms) for sale 
and supply to Government offices. Taluka and district maps 
are stocked with the Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery. Every year in consultation with all District Officers, 
the Executive Engineer, the District Police Superintendent, 
the Civil Surgeon, the President of-. the District Local Board 
etc. information about: corrections tobe incorporated in the 
district map is collected by the survey office and the map_ is 
maintained up to date. 


The main classes of lands recognised are dry crop, rice 
and Garden (bhatta and dhokudiat). Each field is classified 
with reference to the texture of the soil and its depth and presence 
of sub-soil water or other advantages or/and deteriorating 
factors, if any. In the case of “Rice” lands, in addition to 
the soil factor the watcr supply by the dhokudies (water lifts 
set up near a river or stream or tanks) if any has been classified 
with reference to its source and duration and the crops grown. 


In addition to these, however there is a separate class of 
land in Surat District called ‘‘Natural Bagayat” which is divided 
into the following sub-classes. 


NATURAL BAGAYAT 
| 


Uttam Bagayat Uttam Prakar 


| | | | | | 
Ordinary Dhokudiat. Rice. Ordinary Dhokudiat Rice, 
| | 


| | | | 
Old New Old = New 


This term is applied to the extraordinary rich class of garden 
land, which is found chiefly in the talukas of Bardoli, Chikhali, 
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Pardi and Chorasi. For classification of such lands, the 
ordinary factors in addition to supply of fresh water at a depth 
of not more than 30 feet are taken into account. The classifi- 
cation value is expressed in terms of annas, 16 annas representing 
the standard. The original soil classification when confirmed 
or made during revision survey is treated as final and no further 
general reclassification is to be made at any future revision settle- 
ments (vide Section 106 L.R.C.). The holder is, however, entitled 
to ask for the reclassification of his land in case of physical 
deterioration and consequent reduction of assessment. 


All improvements made at the cost of the holder are exempted 
from taxation for a period of 30 years immediately preceeding 
the year in which settlement is introduced. Thereafter they 
are liable to taxation. 


Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
administrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue 
Code. The settlement procedure was first brought on to the 
Statute Book under the Amendment Act, 1939, (Bombay XX of 
1939), Under the L.R:C» Amendment Act. XXVIII of 1956, 
certain changes have been made in the settlement procedure. 
The changes in brief involve a shift in emphasis from the general 
economic conditions of the area and rental values to the pre- 
valent prices and yields of principal crops. The various provi- 
sions governing the scttlement procedure are contained in 
Chapter VIII-A of the Land Revenue Code and Chapter III-A 
of the Land Revenue Rules. The prescribed procedure is, in 
brief, as under :— 


“Settlement’’ is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment. 
{Section 117 C(1) ]. 


“Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or a 
group of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts 
which is contiguous and homogeneous in respect of :-- 


(i) Physical configuration, 

(ii) Climate and rainfall, 

(iii) Principal crops grown in the area, and 
(iv) Soil characteristics. 


[Section 117 C (i A)]. 


The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government 
under Section 18 L.R.C.) examines fully the past revenue history 
of the Zone with a view to assess the general effect of the incidence 
of assessment on the economic conditions of the zone. He 
then proceeds to divide the lands to be settled into groups and 
fix the standard rates for each class of land in such groups. 
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The groups are formed on a consideration of the following 
obligatory factors viz :-- 


(i) Physical configuration, 
(ii) Climate and rainfall, 
(iii) Prices and 

(iv) Yield of principal crops. 


If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he 
may also take into account the factors specified in clause (a) (i) 
of the proviso to the sub-section (2) of Section 117 G viz. 


(a) Markets, 

(b) Communications, 

(c) Standard of husbandary, 

(ad) Population and supply of labour, 
(e) Agricultural resources, 


(f) Variations in the area of occupied and cultivated 
lands during the last 30. years, 


(g) Wages, 

(h) Ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops, 
including the wages of the cultivator for his labour 
in cultivating the land, 


(i) Sales of lands used for agriculture. 
[Section 117 G — (2)]. 


“Standard rate” is defined with reference to any particular 
class of land in a group, as the value of one-sixteenth of ethe 
average yield of crops per acre on land in that class of sixteen 
annas classification value. [Section 117 C (5)]. 


Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted 
from enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years immedia- 
tely preceding the date on which the settlement expires (Sec- 
tion 117-H). The Settlement Officer is required to formulate 
his proposals for settlement on the above basis and submit a 
comprehensive report, to the Collector(s) concerned. The 
report would contain :— 


(i) the various statistics and data collected by him in 
the prescribed forms ; 


(ii) A statement showing the effect of his proposals as 
compared to that of the previous settlement in force 
(Land Revenue Rule 19-B(1). 


The settlement report is published in the regional language 
in each village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice 
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stating the existing standard rates for each class of land and 
the extent of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement 
Officer. A period of three months from the date of notice is 
allowed for any objections to the settlement proposals. (Section 
117-J). 


Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the 
Revenue Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of 
aggrieved persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount 
of cost) within two months from the date“of the notice. (Section 
117-K.). 


After taking into account the objections, the Collector for- 
wards the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Government 
through the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, with his remarks. (Section 117-K). 


The settlement report together with the objections and the 
recommendations of the State_Revenue Tribunal is required 
to be placed on the table.of each-chamber of the Legislature 
and the proposals can be discussed in the Legislature. (Section 
117-L). 


Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on 
the settlement report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of 
the orders has been given in the prescribed manner, the settle- 
ment is deemed to have been introduced. (Section 117-O). 


The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case 
of an original settlement is determined by the application of 
the standard rates to the classification value of the land through 
the medium of Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the 
Superintendent of Land Records, and in the case of a revision 
settlement, it is worked out by increasing or decreasing the old 
assessment in the same proportion as there is an increase or 
decrease in the new standard rates over the old ones. (Land 
Revenue Rule 19-H), 


A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years. 
(Section 117-E). 


Government may after the expiry of every ten years from 
the date on which settlement was introduced under Section 117-O 
enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any Zone by 
placing a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by 
reference to the alterations or prices of the principal crops in 
such Zone. (Section 117-M). 


Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Govern- 
ment can be assessed during the currency of the settlement. 
(Section 117-Q). 
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The current settlements have expired in all the talukas since 
long. 


Two Settlement Officers are working in Surat district for 
revision settlement on the basis of the L.R.C. Amendment 
Act of 1956. They have taken up the work in Mandvi, 
Mangrol, Songadh, Vyara, Valod, Navsari, Chikhali, Bansda 
and Dharampur talukas. 


The Record of Rights represents the final and logical conclu- 
sion of the rayatwari system that predominantly prevails in 
the State. Under the rayatwari system a complete record of 
Rights and liabilities in respect to occupied land is indispensible 
both for the security and certainty of title as well as for the collec- 
tion of land revenue. At the original survey and settlement, 
the survey number was the unit of assessment. No sub-divisions 
were allowed, but this proved a failure in co-ordination with 
Hindu and Muslim Laws, which permits partition due to 
inheritance etc. from time to time. Hence the necessity of the 
Record of Rights was felt. The Famine Commission of 1897 
also strongly urged for such law. The Record of Rights Act 
(Act [V of 1903) was then enacted but it was a purely statistical 
Record of Rights. Therefore the Record of Rights law was 
amalgamated with the Land Revenue Code by Act IV of 1913 
(Chapter X-A Section 135 A to L) whereby the Record of 
Rights became the record of liabilities also. 


The fundamental idea of the Record of Rights is that all 
sorts of rights and liabilities in respect of cach parcel of land 
are to be recorded in document maintained in the village 
itself by the Talati. The record gives particulars of all private 
rights and possession over each parcel of land (rights and 
possessions acquired by succession, inheritance, partition, pur- 
chase, mortgage, gift, lease etc.) and also possession even 
though obtained illegally, violently or fraudulently, is also to 
be recognised (R.A.M. page 59, 1951 Edition). 


Under the law an entry in the Record of Rights is presumed 
to be true till the contrary is proved. In view of its supreme 
importance, it is necessary that the Record of Rights should 
be kept up -to- date and accurate. 


The Record of Rights has been introduced in all talukas 
of the district. 


According to Section 135(B) 1 of Land Revenue Code, the 
Record of Rights is to contain the following particulars :— 


(a) the names of all holders, occupants or mortgages 
of land or assignees of the rent or revenue thereof ; 


(b) the nature and extent of their respective interest 
and conditions of liabilities attached thereto, if any ; 
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(c) the rent or revenue, if any, payable by or to any of 
such persons and ; 


(d) such other particulars as the State Government 
may prescribe under the rules and circulars issued in this 
behalf. 


Under Section 135-B(2), the State Government has now 
applied the above law to tenancies as well (R.2252/49 dated 29th 
February, 1950). 


Every acquisition of a right in land is to be reported to the 
village officers by the person acquiring it, unless it is acquired 
by a registered deed (B. R. C. 135-C). Failure to report 
such acquisition is made liable to fine, by way of levy of 
late fees for entering such rights in Record of Rights (L.R.C. 
Section 135-F). 


The Land Records Department was created in 1884 when 
the revision survey and suryey and settlement operations were 
nearing completion andthe old Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment was being brought to a close. 


Its Functions are.—(\) to collect and provide statistics necessary 
for the sound administration of all matters connected with 
land ; 


(2) to help to reduce, simplify, and cheapen litigation 
in revenue and Civil Courts by providing reliable survey 
and other records; 


(3) to supervise thepreparation and maintenance of 
Record of Rights for the protection of those, who held only 
title to, or interest in land ; 


(4) to conduct all the periodical revenue settlement 
operations in the State ; 


(5) to conduct periodical inspection and repairs of 
boundary marks ; 


(6) to maintain up to date all survey and classification 
records, by keeping very careful notes of all changes, by 
regular field operations ; 


(7) to organise and carry out village site and city survey 
(on an extensive scale) and arrange for their proper maintena 
nce ; 


(8) to undertake special survey for private individuals 
and for public bodies (such as survey of inam villages, 
survey in connection with railway, Municipal, Local Board 
projects and town planning schemes and for Defence and 
other Government Departments) ; 
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(9) to maintain up to date village maps and to arrange 
for their reprinting when necessary and their distribution 
to various Government Departments for administrative pur- 
poses and also for sale to the public ; and 


(10) to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters. 


The District Inspector of Land Records, Surat is the principal 
officer in charge of the Land Records Department in this district. 
He is a gazetted officer (of the rank of the Mamlatdar) appointed 
by the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records 
and directly subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, 
Ahmedabad. He is also subordinate to the Collector of Surat 
and has to carry out his administrative orders with regard to 
survey and land records. 


This district is one of the biggest districts in the State 
comprising 18 talukas. It is also thickly populated. Prior 
to the merger of States, there were only nine talukas, but due 
to the merger of the four Baroda State. talukas and five talukas 
of Sachin, Dharampur and Bansda States, it now consists of 
18 talukas. His subordinate staff consists of :— 


(a) two permanent clerks ; 


(b) measurement staff comprised of ; 


(1) One District Surveyor. 
(2) Eleven Cadastral Surveyors (Permanent) 
(3) Six Cadastral Surveyors (Temporary) 


(c) District Survey Office at Jalalpore, staff consisting of :— 


(1) One Headquarters Assistant. 

(2) One Head Record Karkun. 

(3) Two Record Keepers. 

(4) Two Scrutiny clerks. ¢ (Permanent). 
(5) Two Utara Karkuns, { 

(6) Two Daftarbands J 


(d) (1) Eight Maintenance Surveyor (Permanent). 
(2) One Maintenance Surveyor (Temporary). 
(3) One maintenance surveyor and rent collection 
Clerk (Temporary). 


(e) (1) ten Pot Hissa surveyors. 
(2) one Pot Hissa nimtandar. (Temporary). 
(3) one Pot Hissa survey clerk. J 


(f) and the staff of 60 Circle Inspectors (including C. Os 


and Gram Savaks under National Extension Scheme) 
working under the Collector. 
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CHAPTER 15. The staff shown under (a), (b), (c) and (e) above, works 
tetanus Sad directly under the District Inspector of Land Records, Surat 
Finance. while that shown against (d) works under the revenue officers 


in charge of city surveys. The staff at (f) works under the control 


LAND RECORDS GF the Collector. 


The Headquarters of the District Inspector of Land Records 
is at Surat. 


_ Duties and func- The main duties of the District Inspector of Land Records 
tions of the District 


Inspector of land @fe as under :— 
Records and his 
Staff. 
(a) to supervise and take field test of the measurement, 
classification and Pot Hissa work done by the district staff ; 


(b) to exercise check-over proper and prompt disposal 
of all measurement and other works done by the staff of 
surveyor and District. Survey Office Establishment, by 
scrutinising their diaries and monthly statements ; 


(c) to take practical test of the work of as many Circle 
Inspectors, Village Officers as possible with a view to see 
that they understand their duties in respect of the Record 
of Rights, the tenancy. and crop registers and boundry marks 
repair work, etc. During his village inspection the District 
Inspector also sees that the Government waste lands are 
not being unauthorisedlyused_; 


(d) to see that the theodolite stones fixed during survey 
(on the miner tringulation method) are kept in order and 
to arrange regular inspection and replacement where necessary. 


(e) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery 
of the City survey and Pot Hissa and Dues. 


(f) to compile the District Statistical (Agriculture 
Returns No. I, U, UWI,) Returns with the clerical aid 
placed at his. disposal by the Collector. 


(g) to inspect the city survey offices in the district once 
every year ; 


(A) to arrange (in consultation with the Collector) for 
the training of the Junior I.A.S. Officers, the District Deputy 
Collectors and the candidates for the posts of Mamlatdars 
as well as the Circle Inspectors, clerks and Talatis in 
survey and settlement matters ; 
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(i) to advise the revenue officers in the district in all 
technical matters concerned with the maintenance of the 
survey records and the Record of Rights and to refer all 
cases of doubt to the Superintendent of Land Records ; and 


(j) to maintain all the district, taluka and village maps 
up to date and arrange for heir printing. 


The staff of the District and Cadastral Surveyors deal with 
the routine work of measurement and classification, whether 
required to be done for Government (i. e. inland acquisition 
cases) or on payment of prescribed fees for private parties, and 
in civil court partition decree etc. Following field measure- 
ment work in fair season the necessary changes are effected 
in the survey records in preparing Kamjasti patraks during the 
following monsoon season. 


The District Survey office is in charge of the Headquarter 
Assistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector 
of Land Records. He and his staff are responsible for keeping 
the survey record in proper order and maintaining them up to 
date. The Headquarters Assistant also deals with all the corres- 
pondence work and during the District Inspector’s absence may 
dispose of the urgent cases on his behalf in urgent circumstances. 
He recovers and accounts for the, fees for private measurment 
work, issues certified extracts from the survey records and supplies 
printed maps to the applicants on payment of prescribed charges. 


The headquarters assistant and his staff are responsible for 
issuing the measurement Cases to the District Surveyor and 
Cadastral Surveyors and they are to watch their proper and 
prompt disposal. The Cadastral Surveyors field work is subject 
to scrutiny in the District Survey Office and action taken to 
get necessary changes in the survey records. During the monsoon 
season Kamjasti patraks are prepared (with their abstracts) 
signed by the District Inspector and  countersigned by the 
Superintendent of Land Records and akarphod partaks signed 
by the District Inspector are sent to the Revenue Authorities 
for making necessary corrections in the village and taluka accounts 
and other revenue records and maps. 


They are responsible for the maintenance of city survey 
(introduced under section 131 Land Revenue Code) by keeping 
up to date the property register and the records including Records 
of Rights maps, and to assist in the revenue administration of 
the city surveyed areas. They work under the immediate control 
of the revenue officers in charge of the city survey, but the 
technical and administrative control over them vests in 
the District Inspector of Land Records and Superintendent 
of Land Records. 
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City Surveys have been introduced in Surat city and the 
following important towns of the district in the year noted 
against them below :— 











Year of Introduction 
8. Name of Staff Remarks 
No. the City 
Original Revision 
1. Surat City 1865—66 1924—25 | 5 M.S. 
2. | Bulsar City} 1870 1920 1M. S. 
3. Gandevi 1921—22 —_ 
1M. S. Ex Baroda 
4. | Bilimora 1926—27 —_ State. 
5. | Navsari 1913~-14 1M. S. = 
6. | Kathor 1920 1 M. S. (he also - 
works some period 





in the year as Ma- 
intenance Surveyor 
Navsari) 


7. | Rander 1871—72 1924—25 | 1M. S. (he is in| 
the grade of Rs, 
46-3-85 and works 
as R. C. C.) 














City Survey of Bilimora, Gandevi, Navsari and Kathor 
were introduced during the ex-Baroda State regime. 


The following are the eight surveyed village sites in this 
district. 


Name of the village Year of the Name of the Year of 
Survey Village Survey 

1. Godsamba ... 1926 2. Alipore es 1927 

3. Degam ase 1927 4, Vapi 1904-05 

5. Pardi she 1904-05 6. Udwada : 

7. Motiwada Ses 3 8. Ambach oe 34 


The municipalities of Surat, Rander and Bulsar towns have 
borne the cost of survey. They contribute towards the cost 
of maintenance at present as shown below :— 


Surat Rs. 720 per annum 


Rander Rs. 60 per annum 
Bulsar Rs. 627-12-0 per annum 


In Government Resolution Revenue Department No. B.-586 
dated 11th April, 1932 it was decided that the municipalities 
should be given a share in the proceeds of fees in proportion 
to the cost of maintenance borne by each body. 
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The village site surveys are being maintained by the revenue 
talatis and circle inspectors and not by the Land Records 
personnel. 


A party of 10 Pot Hissa Measurers with one Nimtandar and 
one Pot HissaSurvey Clerk have been appointed during the year 
1953-54, specially for merged State areas. The staff of Pot 
Hissa Surveyors does the measurement work of the sub-divisions 
of survey numbers for keeping the Record of Rights up to 
date and during the following monsoon season they do the 
office work involved in the working out of the hissawar asses- 
sments, the preparations of duplicate sketches and Akarphod 
statements etc. for the use of village officers. The cost of sub- 
division measurement is recovered from the land holders under 
Section 135 G(b) of the Land Revenue Code. 


The staff of circle inspectors work under the control of the 
Mamlatdar and they are primarily meant to assist the Revenue 
Officers in keeping the village records up to date. They 
supervise the work of the village officers, the technical work 
for maintaining the land records at the village up to date being 
supervised by the District Inspector of land Records. Their diaries 
are submitted through the District Inspector of Land Reocords. 


In addition to the normal duties, the Land Records Depart- 
ment is also responsible for the execution of three Post war 
Reconstruction Schemes in the Surat district. 


Scheme Description. 
No. 


74 Consolidation of Holdings;{under Bombay Prevention 
of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947). 


75 Survey of Inam villages (for introduction of Record 
of Rights.) 


77-A Settlement of unsettled villages. 


The officer in charge is the Assistant Consolidation Officer, 
Surat, a Gazetted Officer (D.I.L.R.’s Cadre) appointed by the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records and 
working under the immediate control of the Consolidation 
Officer, Surat. There are two such officers ; Assistant Conso- 
lidation Officer and Additional Assistant Consolidation Officer. 


Their Subordinate staff consists of:—(1) 6 surveyors under 
1 Nimtandar, each for assisting them in the measurement of sub- 
division for bringing the Record of Rights up to date and in 
preparing the scheme of the consolidation of Agricultural hold- 
ing ; and 
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(2) staff of one Circle Inspector, for the execution of the Sche- 
mes of Consolidation of Holdings after their confirmation by the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records or 
Government as the case may be. 


The special staff appointed under the supervision of Surv y 
Mamlatdar, Baroda in 1950-51 for these schemes completed 
the Survey and Classification work of 29 villages in the year 
1950-52, The cost of survey is recoverable from the holders 
under Section 135 G(6). The preparation of Record of Rights 
is completed by the Regular staff of the Talatis under the 
control of Revenue Department. 


Under these schemes, a special party under the supervision 
of the Survey Mamlatdar, Surat has been appointed for the 
verification of boundary and partial surveys of the former Dharam- 
pur State villages where scientific settlement on Bombay lines 
was not introduced. The survey operations for four unsur- 
veyed villages of Bansda Taluka and one unsurveyed Inam 
village in the former Dharampur State are also in progress. 


SALES TAXK* DEPARTMENT 


The Sales Tax has now become the most important source 
of revenue to the State, as it contributes to the exchequer more 
than any other head of revenue, and in 1953-54 it yielded 15 
crores of rupees and formed 28.45 per cent of the tax revenue 
of the State. 


A general sales tax was first introduced in 1946 by a Governor’s 
Act, which in the course-of-timesunderwent various amend- 
ments by the Icgislaturc. The Act that now governs the levy 
of sales tax is the Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953) as 
amended by the Bombay Sales Tax Laws (Amendment) Act, 
1957 (XVI of 1957). 


Under section 5 of the Act dealers whose turnover either 
of all sales or of all purchases in a year exceeds Rs. 25,000 are 
liable to pay the tax. Dealers who import goods from outside 
the State and dealers who manufacture or process any 
goods have to pay the tax if their turnover of sales or of 
purchases exceeds Rs. 10,000 a year, provided the value of, 
the goods imported, or manufactured or processed respectively, 
exceeds Rs, 2.500. 


The system of tax as embodied in the Act is briefly as 
follows :— 


There are three classes of tax, a “‘sales tax,” a “general’ 
sales tax, ” and a “purchase tax.” The ‘‘purchase tax” 
is, however, not a separate tax and is only intended to seal 
off a loophole for evasion of either of the other two taxes. 
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In effect, therefore, there is only a two point tax system, 
namely, a tax gencrally levied at the first stage of sale (sales 
tax) and a tax levied generally at the last stage of sale 
(general sales tax). 


A dealer registered under the {Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, 


«ho is not liable to pay tax under Section 5 of the Bombay 
Sales Tax Act, 1953 is nevertheless liable to pay tax under 
Section 5-A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953 on his sales 


of 


any goods in respect of the purchases of which he has 


furnished a declaration under sub-section (4) of section 8 of 
the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 or on the sales of any goods in 
the manufacture of which such goods have been used. 


42 


No tax is levied on goods specified in schedule A, containing 
entries. These entries contain :— 


(i) goods required mostly by agriculturists for culti- 
vation, é.g., agricultural implements worked or operated 
exclusively by human or animalagency of the following kinds : 
chaff-cutters, clod crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, 
iron ploughs, and plough points, pick-axes, rahats, shovels, 
sickles, spades and wooden seed drills (entry 1) ; cattle, sheep 
and goats (5); cattle-feeds including fodder and other con- 
centrates but excluding cotton seed (6); fertilizers (17) ; and 
manures including oil cakes (32) ; 


(ii) necessaries of the poorer sections of the community 
e.g., betel leaves (2) ; bread (3) ; butter-milk and curds (4); 
cereals and pulses in all forms (7)* ; chillies ; chilly powder, 
tamarind and turmeric, whole or powdered (9)* ; eggs (15) ; 
firewood and charcoal (18) 3 fish (19)*; flour including atta, 
maida, suji, and bran (20)* ; flowers (21) ; food and non- 
alcoholic drinks consumed at a hotel, restaurant, refreshment 
room, eating house or other place where such food and drinks 
are served (except when the cost of food and drinks consumed 
at one time by one person exceeds one rupee) (22) ; fresh 
fruits (23) ; fresh vegetables and edible tubers (24) ; glass 
bangles sold at a rate not exceeding two annas each (24)A ; 
Ghongadis, Kambalis or Kambal woven on handlooms 
exclusively out of hand spun woollen yarn and sold at a rate 
not exceeding Rs. 12/- each. (25) ; gur (26) ; Kerosene (28) ; 
kum-kum (30) ; mangalsutra with a black glass beads sold 
at a rate not exceeding Rs. 5 each (31) ; meat (33)@ ; milk, 
whole or separated (34) ; salt (37) ; slates and slate pencils ; 
chalk sticks and crayons ; foot-rules, exercise and drawing 
books and lead pencils ; and mathematical and drawing 
instrument boxes used by primary and Secondary school 
students (38) ; text books, books for supplementary reading 
and school atlases sanctioned by the State Government, 


Director of Education for the State, the Educational 


a a 
* Except when sold in sea'ed containers, 
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CHAPTER 15. Inspectors of Divisions or the Secondary School Certificate 

Recnns-ani Examination Board approved by the Municipal Schools 
Finance. Committee (41) ; and water, other than aerated and mineral 
SALES TAX waters (42) ; 


(iii) implements or raw materials of cottage industries 
and products of cottage industries, ¢.g. charkha and other 
implements used in the production of handspun yarn or hand- 
woven cloth as may be specified by the State Government by 
notification in the official Gazette (8) ; cloth woven in hand- 
looms sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 2 per yard (10); clothes 
and other articles of Khaddar (11)* ; cotton yarn and cotton 
thread (13) ; edible oils manufactured in ghanis by human 
or animal agency (14); handmade paper (27)* ; khaddar 
(29)* Palm products—(1) when sold by a producer recognised 
for this purpose by the Collector of Sales Tax, on 
the recommendation of All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, set up under Government of India, Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industries. (2) When sold by other dealer where 
such products have been purchased from a_ producer 
recognised by the Collector of Sales Tax in this behalf. 


(iv) sources of power, e.g., coal gas (when sold by a gas 
supply company to a local authority for consumption by such 
local authority for the purpose of street lighting) (12) ; electrical 
energy (16) ; motor spirit (as defined) (35) ; 


(v) periodical journals published at intervals not exceed- 
ing one month (36); 


(vi) stamp paper sold, by vendors duly authorised under 
the provisions of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (39) ; and 


(vii) Sugar-cane (40). 


Goods Subject Schedule B lists 79 specific entries and entry 80 “all goods 
only to one class other than those specified from time to time in Schedule A and in 
Oh tae the preceding entries.” The first 8 of these entries composed of 
certain raw materials of industry, viz., raw cotton (whether 

ginned or unginned) including cotton waste. (1) cotton seeds 

(2) ; artificial silk yarn (3) ; hides and skins (4) ; oil-seeds (5) ; 

raw silk yarn (6) ; raw wool, wool tops and woollen yarn (other 

than knitting yarn) (7) ; and staple fibre and staple fibre yarn (8) ; 

and entries 9 to 18, which specify those goods out of the goods 

declared essential by Parliament under the Essential Goods 

(Declaration and Regulaion of Tax on Sale or Purchase) Act, 

1952) which are not specified in Schedule A to the Act, are subject 

only to the general sales tax and not to the sales tax. On the other 

hand, entries 19 to 22, viz., betelnuts (19) ; text-books and 


* When sold by dealers reconized for the purpose — by thc collector of 
Sales Tax, 
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periodical journals except such text-books and journals as are 
declared tax-free under entries 36 and 41 of Schedule A, and other 
than account books, diaries, calendars, and books containing 
space exceeding eight pages for being written up (not being 
exercise books) (20) ; coal (21) ; and safety matches (excluding 
matches used as fire-works) (22) ; are subject only to the sales 
tax and not to the general sales tax. 


The rate of the general sales tax is only one-fourth per cent, 
in the case of bullion and specie (23) ; and one per cent in the 
case of entries 1 and 2, i. e., raw cotton and cotton seeds, and only 
three pies in the rupse in the case of entries 3 to 8 and entry 24 
[articles made of gold and silver (of fineness not less than 75 
per cent) not containing any precious stones, synthetic or artificial 
precious stones, or pearls, real, artificial or cultured]. In all 
other cases it is six pies in the rupee. 


The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent in 
the case of bullion and specie (23) and articles made of gold and 
silver, etc., (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of entries 
19 to 22 and entry 80. ‘On several items, which may be said to 
form middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies in the rupee 
and on several other entries, which may be classed as “luxuries” 
it is twelve pies in the rupee. A sales tax of fifteen pies in the 
rupee is imposed on goods mentioned in entry 79 [textile fabrics 
of any kind including saris, dhotis, sheets, chaddars, blankets 
and other similar articles [except (i) cloth woven on handlooms, 
(ii) coarse and medium cotton cloth woven in mills or on power- 
looms, and (iii) tracing cloth] sold at a rate not less than Rs. 3 
per yard.]} 


*Certain articles like photographic and other cameras and 
enlargers, lenses, paper, films and plates required for use therewith, 
X-ray apparatus and equipment and lifts whether operated by 
electricity or Hydrolic power, have been added to the list of luxury 
goods and made subject to Sales Tax at the rate of 12 pies in 
the rupee. 


The scheme of the Act is such that the taxes leviable under it 
do not offend against Article 286 of the Constitution, which makes 
inter-State trade free, or hamper exports from the State to markets 
outside India. Suitable provisions have been made both in the 
Act and in the Rule framed under it to ensure that neither the 
Sales tax nor the general sales tax has to be paid more than once 
on the same article even when it is manufactured or processed, 
Wholesale dealers, intermediaries between wholesalers and re- 
tailers, or commission agents will not generally pay any of these 
taxes and in cases where they have to pay, provision exists for 
arranging refund of these taxes to them. In cases where dealers 
carry on processing or manufacture of goods for sale, it has been 
provided in the Rules that the sales tax paid on the purchase of 
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CHAPTER 15. goods used as raw materials, processing materials, fuel, lubricants, 
containers or packing materials shall be set off from the sales 
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SALFS TAX 
Organisation of For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act 


Administration —_ in the Surat District, two Sales Tax Officers have been appointed 


for Surat Office. One Sales Tax Officer is in charge of the city 
office and the other is in charge of the City and District Office. 
The Sales Tax Officer Surat City I Surat has 8 Sales Tax Inspectors 
under him. While the Sales Tax Officers Surat City Dn. II and 
District Surat has 7 Sales Tax Inspectors under him. The head- 
quarters of these Inspectors is at Surat. 


The Sales Tax Officers exercise the powers delegated to them 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for the general 
administration of the Act in their charge. They register and grant 
licences to the dealers who are liable for registration and who are 
entitled to hold a licence under the provisions of the Act and are 
invested with powers to assess them. They receive periodical 
returns from the dealers, who are registered, showing the turnover 
during the period and tax payable by them and they verify the 
returns, pass orders of assessment and take steps for the recovery 
of the tax assessed. They are primarily responsible for the 
gencral administration of the office. One Sales Tax Officer has 
also been posted at Surat for Enforcement work. He detects 
cases of evasion of tax, 


The office next above the Sales Tax Officers, Surat is the 
Assistant Collector of Sales Tax (Adm.) Central Dn. Range II 
Surat who has his headquarters at Surat. The Sales Tax Officers 
seek whenever necessary clarification and advise from Assistant 
Collector in the matter relating to the Administration of the Act. 
Appeals against the orders of the Sales Tax Officer lie to the 
Assistant Collector of Sales Tax (Appeals) Range II Central 
Dn. Surat from the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax (Appeals) 
Range IJ Central Dn. Surat to the Additional Collector 
of Sales Tax, who has his head office at Ahmedakad. 
The Additional Collector is under the Bombay Sales Tax Act an 
authority equivalent to the Collector of Sales Tax and appeals 
against the orders of Additional Collectors and Collector of 
Sales Tax would lie before the Sales Tax Tribunal. There 
is also provision for revision of orders passed by the 
Sales Tax Officers. The Assistant Collectors of Sales Tax, can 
of his own motion revise any order passed by any Sales Tax 
Officer under his jurisdiction. Similarly the Additional Collector 
of Sales Tax or Collector of Sales Tax as the case may be can 
revise any order passed by the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax 
or Sales Tax Officer. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE SALES Tax RECEIPTS AND COLLECTION CHARGES IN 
RESPECT OF SURAT DISTRICT 


Proportion of 





| 
Y Sales Tax Collection collection char- 
car. collected. charges. ges to amount 
i collected. 
ay eo == 
1946-47 i 4,02,505 40,215 9.99 
| 1947-48 -  48'591479 | 740045 | 4.74 
1948-49 i 18621959; 55,859 2.99 
| 1949-50 | -36,59'230 | 80,855 2:20 
| 1950-51 : —-§$8,40,510 99,236 =! 1.69 
1951-52 ;  48,51,752 | 1,01,240 |! 2.08 
| 1952-53 | 2.347989 113,955 | 2°69 
| 1953-54 | 46,42,956, 1,80,139 3.87 
1954-55 71,73,640 | 2,09,578 2.92 
| 1955-56 78,40,121 1,81,161 2.31 
| 1956-57 92,82'451 | 1,99,200 2.14 
i i 





THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT, 


The Indian Registration Act was enacted to prevent execution 
of fraudulent and forged documents and thus save the illiterate 
public from possible exploitation by unscrupulous sawkars and 
greedy landlords. Accordingly, the Act has mainly provided 
for compulsory registration of all documents affecting immovable 
property of value exceeding Rs. 100. Other documents affecting 
immovable property ot value below Rs. 100 (and their number 
is limited) and documents of adoptions and wills have been made 
optionally registrable thereunder. As a rule, fees are levied for 
registration, but as an encouragement to the co-operative move- 
ment, the State Government have exempted from payment of 
fees documents rclating to co-operative credit socictics, land 
mortgage banks, urban banks (up to the value of Rs. 2,000) and 
housing societics (up to the value of Rs.5,000). Similarly, awards 
under the Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act,(XVIII of 
1947 are 2lso registered free. Marriages under the Parsi Marriages 
and Divorces Act (III of 1936), Bombay Registration of Marriage 
Act, 1953 (Act V of 1954) and the Special Marriages Act, 1954 
(Act XLII of 1955) are also registered. 


There are (in August 1957) 13 sub-registries in Surat district 
viz., (1) Surat (2) Bulsar (3) Chikhali (4) Gandevi (5) Pardi (6) 
Navasri (7) Kamre} (8) Olpad (9) Mangrol (10) Vyara (11) Bar- 
doli (12) Mandvi and (13) Mahuwa. In Surat there are two 
joint Sub-Registrars. Joint Sub-Registrar No. | usualy works 
as headquarter Sub-Registrar. All offices of sub-registrars in 
the district are generally housed in Government buildings. 
The Sub-Registrars at Bulsar, Bardoli, Vyara, Chikhali and 
Kamrej pay periodical visits to Dharampur, Valod, Songadh, 
Bansda and Palsana respectively. Some Sub-Registrars in the 
district work as ex-officio Mahalkaris and conduct rent 
suits under section 86 and 87 of the Land Revenue Code. 
7201—101 
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The Collector of Surat district is also ex-officio District 
Registrar. The District Registrar has powers of supervision over 
all the district registration staff. The Sub-Registrars are appoint- 
ed by the Inspector General of Registration of the state, but 
karkuns and peons are appointed by the District Registrar. The 
District Registrar has powers to make appointments of sub- 
registrars in temporary vacancies. The District Registrar carries 
out the instructions of the Inspector General and if he has any 
suggestions for the improvement of the registration system he 
forwards them to the Inspector General. He visits the sub- 
registry offices and attends to the disposal of routine matters with 
the help of the Personal Assistant to the Collector and the head- 
quarters sub-registrar (i. ¢., Joint Sub-Registrar Surat No. 1). 
He hears appeals and applications preferred to him under sections 
72 and 73 of Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) against 
refusals to register by the sub-registrars. Under sections 25 and 
34 of the same Act, he is empowered to condone delays in pre- 
sentation of documents and appearance of executants provided the 
delay does not exceed four months, and to direct the documents 
concerned to be registered on payment of a fine not exceeding 
ten times the proper registration fee. He is competent to order 
refund in case of surcharge and to grant remission in safe custody 
fee in suitable cases. Sealed wills or codicils may be deposited 
with him under section 43 of the Indian Registration Act. 


There are 14 Sub-Registrars who are subordinate to the 
District Registrar. The Sub-Registrar’s chief function is to 
register documents presented for registration. Before accepting 
a document for registration he has to satisfy himself that stamps 
of the value prescribed under the Stamp Act are affixed to it 
and also levy the necessary registration fee. He keeps a record 
of such registered documents and notifies wherever necessary 
the facts of registration to the revenue and the city survey officers 
for mutation and change of names in the Record of Rights and 
property registers maintained by them. Certified copies from 
preserved records of registered documents are also issued on 
request from the public in writing. Every Sub-Registrar is an 
ex-officio Registrar under the Parsee Marriages Act, and the 
Bombay Registration of Marriages Act. The powers of solemniz- 
ing and registering marriages under the Special Marriage Act, 
1954 are vested in the Headquarters Sub-Registrar (i. e. the Joint 
Sub-Registrar Surat No. | only). 


From the year 1952 the Headquarters Sub-Registrar Surat, 
assists the Collector in matters relating to stamping, adjudication 
of proper duty on the documents and refunds if any, i. e., matters 
falling under Chapters IV and V of the Indian Stamp Act. Three 
Sub-Registries, viz., those at Surat, Navsari and Bulsar work 
under the photo copying system. Others work under hand- 
copying system. 


The work of inspection is done by the Inspector of Registration, 
Surat Division, Surat, the Prant Officers, and the District Re 
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gistrar. The inspection memoranda drawn up by the officers are 
scrutinised by the Inspector General of Registration. The 
Inspector of Registration is directly subordinate to the Inspector 
General of Registration and does not exercise any administrative 
control over the registration offices. The Inspector of Registration 
has to report to the District Registrar when the former inspects 
the sub-registries of the district. The Inspector of Registration 
is a touring officer with his head quarters at Surat. His duty is 
mainly confined to the inspection of the technical work of the 
registration offices including the Central Record Room at the 
headquarters and the record rooms of the taluka sub-registrars, 
so that those records which are in danger of being destroyed 
may be recopied and authenticated according to law. He also 
examines the various books, registers, indexes, accounts and other 
records inthe sub-registries once a year and sends one copy 
of his inspection memo to the District Registrar and another to 
the Inspector General of Registration simultaneously forwarding 
a copy to the Sub-Registrar concerned. The Inspector General 
of Registration on receiving such memo, directs the Sub-Registrar 
concerned through the District Registrar to carry out such of the 
instructions proposed by.the Inspector of Registration as are 
approved by him (i. e. the Inspector General). 


The average annual income of the Surat Registration District 
was Rs. 1,31,218 and the average annual expenditure Rs. 49,297 
(based on the figures of the triennium 1954, 1955 and 1956). 
During the triennium referred to, in al! 9,038 documents were 
registered in the district, composed of 8,484 documents falling 
under compulsory registration and of the aggregate value of 
Rs, 2,35,94,737/- ; 142 documents falling under optional registra- 
tion of the aggregate value of Rs. 460,882 ; 148 documents 
affecting movable properties and of aggregate value of Rs. 2,20,247 
and wills 264. 


The Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1953 came in 
force from 15th January, 1955, and 3,066 marriages were registered 
in year 1955, 1.063 marriages in 1956, and 1,181 marriages till 
30th June, 1957 in Surat city alone. 


69 marriages were solemnized in 1954 under the Special 
Matriages Act (Ill of 1872), 7 marriages were registered and 28 
marriages solemnized in 1955. In 1956 4 marriages were regis- 
tered and 12 marriages solemnized. 


The number of marriages registered under the Parsee Marriages 
Act, 1936, 77 were in 1954 ; 105 in 1955 and 90 in 1956. 


THE STAMP DEPARTMENT 


The Superintendent of Stamps, is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of State Stamps in the State, while 


in the Surat District, the Collector of Surat, as the administrative - 
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CHAPTER 15, head, holds general charge of the stamp Department. There 
Revenue and 28 NO Officer in the district specially in charge of stamps. The 
Finance. work is done by the Stamps Head Karkun under the supervision 
of the Treasury Officer, Surat. The Treasury Officer, Surat has 
charge of the Local Depot at Surat, and is responsible for the 
maintenance of the stock of stamps, their distribution to branch 
depots and their sale to the public. Powers to grant refund of 
the value of unused, spoilt and obsolete stamps under Chapter V 
of the Indian Stamps Act, which were delegated to him as Hazur 
Deputy Collector, Surat, have been withdrawn from him after 
separation of the Treasury Cadre from Revenue Department, 
owing to the abolition of the post of Hazur Deputy Collector and 
they now vest in the Prant Officers upto any amount and Mamlat- 
dars or Mahalkaris upto Rs. 50/-. A branch depot is located 
at every taluka or mahal headquarters and it is in charge of the 
sub-treasury officer, i. e., the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. 


STAMPS 


To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the 
local depot and the branch depots, but also at various other 
centres by vendors authorised’ by Government. There ware 31 
licenced stamp-vendors..in the ‘district. 


j The following table gives the total income realised from 

wee stamp duty in Surat District during the years 1954-55, 1955-56 
and 1956-57 and the amounts paid to licenced vendors during 
those years :— 








195453 1955-56 1956-57! 
Rs. Rs. ( 








from stamp duty 
Judicial Stamps :—... 5,16,790-13-0 
Non-JSudicial Stamps... 8,31 5629- 3-0 


5,56,197- 6-0 5,22,816-13-0 
9,48,228-13-0 11,38,657-11-0 


Discount paid to 
stamp vendors :— 
Judicial Stamps wee 3,018-8-8 
Non-Judicial Stamps.. ‘ 12, 535-4-8 


THE MOTOR VEHICLES DEPARTMENT 





3,005- 9-9 10,446- 8-9 


Total income relized [ 
| 14,007- 0-6 9,543 6-9 





MOTOR VEHICLES The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration 
Motor vehicles of the Motor Vehicles Act (Amendment Act 1956—Act of 1956) 
Act ILXLV of | and the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act II. Under the first 
tae Act all motor vehicles have to be registered ; all drivers have to 
take out a licence which is given only on their passing a prescribed 

test of competence ; the hours of work of drivers of transport 

vehicles are restricted ; and third party insurance of all vehicles 

plying in public places has to be affected. It gives power to the 

State Governments to subject vehicles to strict mechanical tests 

and to control the number of vehicles to be licensed for public 

hire, specifying their routes and also the freight rates. Fees are 

leviable for registration and issue of licences and permits. 
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There is a State Transport Authority for each State and 
Regional Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient 
regions of a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates 
the activities of the regional transport authorities. 


The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor transport 
in the region and deals with the issue of permits to different 
categories of transport vehicles according to the policy laid down 
by the State Transport Authority and the State Government from 
time to time. It also performs such duties as grant of autho- 
risations to drive public service vehicles and conductors. licences, 
taking departmental action against those permit holders who 
contravence any condition of the permit, etc., and prescribing 
policy in certain important matters relating to motor transport 
in the region. 


The Regional Transport Authority consists of four official 
and eight non-official members nominated by Government under 
sub-section (1) of section 44 of the Motor Vchicles Act. 


The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary 
and Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as 
Regional Transport Officer he is the authority for licensing 
drivers and registering vehicles and also for prosecuting in 
cases of offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. 
Acting under the authority of the Regional Transport Autho- 
rity, he is responsible for all the duties connected with the issue 
and counter-signature of authorisations to drive public service 
vehicles and conductors’ licences and with the grant, revocation, 
suspension and cancellation of permits for public carriers, private 
carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 


Two Assistant Regional Transport. Officers and one Super- 
visor assists the Regional Transport Officer at headquarters. 
Six Motor Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registra- 
tion inspection of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and 
conductors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. They are assisted by nine 
Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors in these duties. One Sub- 
Police Prosecutor looks after the prosecution work and con- 
ducts cases launched in courts of law. 


This Department has liaison with the Police Department. 
The Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor 
vehicles and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. 
Tt also attends to references from the Motor Vehicles Depart- 
ment regarding verification of character of applicants for public 
service vehicle authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab 
permits, etc. It also helps in the verification of non-use of 
vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc. 
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The District Magistrate comes into relation with this depart- 
ment in connection with imposition of restrictions on road 
transport, fixation of speed limits, and location of motor 
stands. 


Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are 
levied on all motor vehicles, except those designed and used 
solely for carrying out agricultural operations on farms and 
farm lands. The taxes are based on the types of vehicles 
(e. g. motor cycles, tricycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, 
etc.), and their laden or unladen weight. The Act has removed 
all municipal and State tolls on motor vehicles. The Rules 
made under this Act lay down that when a vehicle is to be 
registered within the State, the registering authority (i.¢., 
the Regional Transport Officer) shall verify the particulars 
furnished in the application for registration (e. g., the make of 
the vehicle, its capacity, etc.), and determine the rate of the 
tax for which the vehicle is liable. Every registered owner 
who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle in the State 
has to pay the tax determined,..stating the limits within which 
he intends to use the vehicles, i. ¢.-whether only within the 
limits of a particular municipality or cantonment or throughout 
the State. A token for the payment of the tax will be issued 
by the registering authority and this has to be attached to and 
carried on the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in 
a public place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually, 
or every time the tax has to be paid (i.e¢., quarterly, half-yearly 
or annually). The registering authority before issuing the token 
in respect of the payment of the tax has to satisfy it self that 
every declaration is complete in all respects and the proper 
amount of tax has been paid. 


It may be mentioned here that with a view to facilitating 
the convenience of the motoring public and for the purposes 
of smooth administration of the Motor Vehicles Department, 
an office of the Assistant Regional Transport Officer has been 
estalished at Surat with effect from June Ist, 1957 with one 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer, two Motor Vehicles 
Inspectors and one Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspector. 


CHAPTER 16-DEVELOPMENTAL DEPARTMENTS 
THE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


THE WORK CARRIED ON BY THE Agriculture Department may 
be grouped under three sections viz., (1) Demonstration and 
extension (2) Research and Education (3) Agricultural Enginee- 
ring and (4) Dairy Development. Sections of Livestock (cattle), 
Poultry farming and Sheep Breeding have been recently transferred 
to the Veterinary Department from Ist July 1957, 


At the head of the department in the State is the Director of 
Agriculture, and there are two Joint Directors, one for Engineer- 
ing and the other for Extension. Three Deputy Directors, one 
in charge of seed multiplication and extension, the second in charge 
of manures, fertilizers and rural developnment and the third 
in charge of research and education co-ordinate the work of their 
respective sections in the State as whole. One Deputy Director 
for crop research concerns himself with the technical side of crop 
research. 


The officer of the Department in charge of agricultural 
extension work in the District isthe District Agriculture 
Officer. The District Agriculture Officer is responsible to the 
Director of Agriculture, Gujarat State Ahmedabad. There are 
six Agriculture Officers under him including~ the Assistant 
District Agriculture Officer and the Special Agriculture 
Officer, in charge, Paddy Pilot Scheme, Chikhali, all members of 
the sub-ordinate Agriculture services, who supervise the work 
of the different Agriculture Divisions of the District. The 
Special Agriculture Officer, in charge, Paddy Pilot Scheme, orga- 
nises the work of the Japanese paddy method in an intensive area 
covering 115 villages of Chikhali Block as per a scheme sanctioned 
by the Government up to 3!st/ December, 1957. 


In addition there are nine Agriculture Officers working in the 
National Extension'Service Block at Navasari, Palsana, Chikhali, 
Bansda; Community Development Blocks at Songad and Special 
Multi-purpose Project, Dharampur. These Agriculture Officers 
work under the technical guidance of the District Agriculture 
Officer. There are 47 Agriculture Assistants who look after 
Agricultural Extension work in the talukas of this district 
excluding National Extension Service and Community 
Development Blocks where the agricultural extension work 
is looked after by Gram Sevaks. 


The District Agriculture Officer is responsible for the following:- 


(a) Organising the work of Agriculture Demonstration 
Centres and holding field demonstration in important agricul- 
tural practices related to agriculture, horticulture, livestock 
etc. 
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(6) Organisation of crop protection services. 
(c) Supervision of crop cutting experiments. 
(d) Inspection of offices and depots in the district. 
(e) Submission of season and crop reports. 


(/) Working of Grow More Food schemes, i.e. procure- 
ment and distribution of improved seeds and co-ordinating 
agricultural extension work connected with livestock, mecha- 
nical cultivation, soil conservation and lift irrigation, either 
directly or indirectly, the last through the District Committees 
on various agricultural matters, of which he is a member. 


Thirty-nine demonstration centres have been opened on cul- 
tivators’ farms. The owner-cultivators adopt the agricultural 
improvements advocated by the department under the supervi- 
sion of the Agriculture Assistant. Field demonstration of stan- 
ding crops are held during every season. 


Extension work is carried out by the Agriculture Assistant. 
The taluka is divided into five circles each in charge of an Assis- 
tant. Jn each taluka there is a depot wherein improved seed, 
manures etc. are stocked for sale. There are fifteen co-operative 
societies collaborating with the department in the work of manure 
distribution. 


The work of multiplication, distribution and ‘“Agmarking” 
of 2087 Surati cotton is incharge of the Cotton Superintendent, 
Surat, who works under the control of Director of Agri- 
culture, Ahmedabad. The Surati cotton tract comprises the 
cotton growing areas of Surat district part of Broach district 
lying the south of the Narbada river, and the Navapur and Akkal- 
kuwa talukas of West Khandesh. He is assisted by four Agri- 
cultural Officers and ten Agriculture Assistants for the execu- 
tion of the work. In addition, seasonal Kamgars are appointed 
for inspection of fields and supervision of ginning and pressing 
work 8o as to maintain the purity of the type. 


There are five research farms in the district, viz. 
(i) Agricultural Research Station, Surat:— 


The Agricultural Research Station at Surat was started in 1896 
and is one of the oldest research stations in the State and has an 
area of 165 acres. The main item of work is botanical and 
agronomical research on cotton and Jowar, specially for 
the black cotton soil area of the South Gujarat tract. In addi- 
tion, work on improvement on Indo-American Cottons obtained 
as a tesult of work under the scheme for interspecific hybridi- 
sation in cottons is also in progress at Surat under a scheme finan- 
ced by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 
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(ii) Sugarcane Research Station, Vyara:— 


The farm was started in 1934 with the object of carrying on 
agronomic work on sugarcane and paddy. It has an area of 
29 acres. 


(iii) Agricultural Research and Demonstration Farms under the 
Kakrapara Project at Bardoli and 


(iv) At Kholwad, Taluka Kamrej:— 


The object of the above two stations is to find out the manurial 
and the water requirements of the main crops of the tract and to 
introduce new crops for growing under irrigation and to demon- 
strate the best way of utilising irrigation water. Both these farms 
were opened from the year 1957-58. The area of the Bardoli 
farm is 39 acres and that of the Kholwad farm 47 acres. 


(v) Fruit Research Station Gandeyi:— 


The object of this research station is to carry out research work 
on the fruit crops of the district and supply plants of important 
fruit crops. The farm has an area of 26 acres. 


Livestock (Cattle).—The cattle improvement work is in charge 
of the District Agricultural Officer, who looks to all activities per- 
taining to cattle improvement. Premium bulls are located in 
villages to improve the village scrub stock by the grading system. 
Pure-breed animals are tattooed and registered in the herd 
book. As part of post war reconstruction schemes supple- 
mentary cattle breeding centres have been startedin Bardoli, 
Palsana, Navsari, Mandvi and Mahuva talukas. Every year cattle 
shows and rallies are held in the district so that the villages may 
understand the importance of the pure breed animal and may 
be encouraged to adopt systematic breeding. 


A key village scheme covering eleven villages is also running 
since 1954-55, Under this scheme an intensive Animal Hus- 
bandry and Cattle Breeding programme has been undertaken. 


The key village scheme is further assisted by an artificial insemi- 
nation centre at Kadod. This isin charge ofa Veterinary Officer 
who is assisted by two Stockmen and four Agriculture Assistants. 
The work of this centre is supervised by the Livestock Inspector, 
Surat, who works under the control of the District Agricultural 
Officer, Surat. 


There is no breed of cattle for which this district is noted. 
The work is carried out on Kankrej cattle and Surati buffalows. 
The breed of Surti goat found in this district is famous for its 
high milk yield and economic maintenance. 
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Dairy Development.—There is one Agriculture Officer for 
the Dairy Development scheme for the whole Northern Division 
with headquarters at Surat, who works under the direct control 
of the Dairy Development Officer, of the State. 


The necessary advice and help on matters pertaining to Dairy- 
ing are given by this section. Asa result of activity of this 
section one District Co-operative Milk Producers Union has been 
established to purchase, process and sell milk and milk products, 
to supply cattle feeds and other requirements to mem- 
bers and members of associated societies, with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 1,00,000 anda subscribed capital of Rs. 14,000. 
the unionis composed of }1 member societies comprising over 
4000 individual producers covering about 100 villages. The 
union and two other co-operative societies associated with the 
union handle 20,000 Ibs. -of milk per-day,sold to customers in Surat 
city. 


Other Officers —The Head-quarters of the following officers 
whose jurisdiction extends over the whole State are also located 
at Surat:— 


1. Cotton Development Officer, Gujarat State, Surat. 
2. Cotton Botanist, Gujarat State, Surat. 


The Cotton Development Officer, Gujarat State, Surat, is 
in charge of (1) the scheme for Planned Production of Cotton 
in the State and (2) the scheme for Planned Extension of 
Superior Long Staple Indo-American Cottons in Goradu and Light 
Soil areas of Gujarat. He is assisted by three Assistant Cotton 
Development Officers and one Cotton Superintendent in Gujarat 
Agricultural Service Class IT and 11 Agriculture Offi- 
cers and Agriculture Assistants in Subordinate Service 
for the whole State a number of Cotton Botanist, is in charge 
of Cotton Tobacco Research in the State. 
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DISTRICT AGRICULTURE OFFICER (CLASS II)* 


Agriculture Officer—Agriculture Assistants 
( General). 


Cotton Superintendent, South Gujarat, Surat, 
Bombay Agricultural Service Class II— 
Cotton Officers—Agriculture Assistants. 


Assistant Cotton Development Officer 
(Bombay Agricultural Service Class IT) 
Agriculture Officer, Agriculture Assistants. 


(i) Agriculture Officer, In Charge, Agri- 
cultural Research Station, Surat, 
Agriculture Assistants. 


(ii) Agriculture Officer, In Charge, Inter- 
specific Hyridization Scheme, Surat 
Agriculture Assistants, 


(iii) Agriculture Officer, In Charge, Agri- 
cultural Research and Demonstra- 
tion station under Kakrapar Project 
at Bardoli, Agriculture Assistants. 


(iv) Agriculture Officer, In (Charge, Agri-~ 4 
cultural Research and. Demonstra- 
tion station under Kakrapar Project, 
at Kholwad, Agriculture Assistants. 


Agriculture Officer, In Charge, Agricultural 
Research Station, Vyara for sugarcane— 
Agriculture Assistants. 


Agriculture Officer, In Charge, Dairy 
Farming Scheme, North Division, Surat. 


Agriculture Officer, In Charge, Fruit 
Research Station, Gandevi. 


Working directly under. 


District Agriculture Officer, 
Surat. 


Deputy Director of Agri- 
cultural, Baroda. 


Cotton Development Officer, 
Gujarat State, Surat. 


Cotton Botanist, Gujarat 
State, Surat. 


Technical control under 
Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture (Crop Research ) 
and Administrative control 
under Cotton  Botanist, 
Gujarat State, Surat, 


Sugarcane Specialist to 
Government, Gujarat State, 


Dairy Development Officer, 
Gujarat State, 


Horticulturist to Govern- 
ment, Gujarat State, 





*The District Agriculture staff also carries out any special work directed by 
the following officers working at Head-quarters :— 


(1) Statistician (2) Plant Pathologist (3) 


Agricultural Entemologist 


(4) Protessor of Agronamy (2) Economic Botanist (Horticulturcist (7) Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics (8) Agricultural Chemist (9) Agricultural 
Engineer (10) Mechanical Cultivation Engineer (11) Oil Seed Specialist 
(12) Deputy Director (Crop Research ) (13) Livestock Expert (14) Cotton 
Development Officer, Gujart State, Surat (15) Cotton Botanist, Gujarat 
State, Surat (16) Soil Physicst (17) Sugarcane Specialist to Gujarat Govern- 


ment. 
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The main functions of the Veterinary Department are treat- 
ment of sick animals, control of caitle epidemics and castrations. 
The department also conducts the work of control and destruc- 
tion of ticks. It also advises people in the hygenic methods of 
animal managenent and participates in various cattle fairs and 
shows held at various places in State by opening veterinary 
stalls. 


The veterinary activities in Surat and Broach districts are 
controlled by the Divisional Veterinary Officer, Surat Division, 
Surat, who is incharge of two districts, Surat and Broach. He 
is directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of Agri- 
culture and Animal Husbandry Gujarat State, 


In Surat district, there were 19 veterinary hospitals and dispen- 
saries located at Surat, Bulsar, Bardoli, Chikhai, Eru, 
Olpad, Pardi, Mandvi, Valod, Bansda, Dharampur, Navsari, 
Gandevi, Mahuva, Mangrol, Songadh, Vyara, Palsana and Orna. 


The Veterinary Officers in charge of the veterinary hospitals 
and dispensaries are officers in the State Veterinary Service. 
There is also a mobile staff of stockmen attached to veterinary 
hospitals, dispensaries, for carrying out vaccinations, castrations 
and treatment work in rural areas. There are three to four fixed 
centres in the jurisdiction of each Veterinary dispensary, which 
are periodically visited by the Veterinary Officers or stockmen for 
treating local animals, castration etc. 


In 1956-57, 35,853 animals were treated for contagious and 
non-contagious diseases and 3,097 castrations were performed 
at the veterinary hospitals and dispensarics in the Broach and 
Surat Districts. The Veterinary staff also treated 19,685 animals 
and performed 1,238 castrations in the villages while on tour. The 
following are the statistics of outbreaks of main contagious cattle 
diseases and the inoculations and vaccinations carried out during 
1956-57. 








Name of the disease. No. of out No. of inoculations — 
breaks and vaccinations 
7 reported. carried out, 
1. Surra vee 42 cases treated. 
2. Rinderpest Se 121 17,266 
3. Haemorrhagic Sep- 
-ticaemia. tk 241 47,612 
4. Black-Quarter ee 41 2,677 
5. Foot & Mouth. Disease. 92 cases treated 
6. Ranikhet Disease 18 3,334 
7. Dengue ae 2 cases treated 
8. Anthrax See 5 1 
9. Fowlpox 4 98 
10. Rabies 4 cases treated. 
11. Other diseases 4 = 
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Inspection of animals tendered for slaughter is carried out 
at the slaughter house at Broach with a view to preserving animals 
useful for milk, breeding, etc. During the year 1956-57, a total 
number of 1,609 animals were inspected by the local veterinary 
officer out of which, 15 animals were rejected being useful for 
agricultural, breeding and milk purposes. 


During 1956-57, 23,986 animals were sprayed with gammexene 
powder for the same purpose. 


Veterinary Section—Thz chief activities of the Veterinary 
section aie treatment of animals diseases, control of epidemics, 
and castration of bovines. This section is also in charge of the 
control and destruction of animal ectoparasites by the use of the 
dipping tanks and sprays. It advises people in the hygenic methods 
of animal management and holds shows and fairs. It is under 
the contro] of the Divisional Veterinary Officer, Surat Dlvision, 
Surat. He is directly responsible and subordinate to the Director 
and Animal Husbandry and Agriculture. 


NATIONAL EXTENSION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCKS 


There were three community .development blocks and 
one national extension service. block under the control of this 
division, 

To render every possible assistance in connection with the 
first aid to the ailing animals, two first aid centres at Chaswad 
and Dharoli in charge of stockmen were continued by the 
community development, block authorities and after closure 
of the block period the same centres are continued by this 
department. 


The national extension service block in Rajpipla taluka 
started functioning from the Ist week of February, 1957, and 
two stockmen are working at the centres of this block. The 
national extension service block, Navasari was also continued 
during the period and the community development block at 
Songadh is also continued by the Government. 


The work done by the stockmen deputed under community 
development block and national extension service is exhibited 
as under 














“Name of commu- No. of — No. of No. of | Gamme-  Castra- 
nity development villages animaJs animals xene tion 
blocks and first aid visited vaccinated treated, cases done. 
veterinary centres. treated. 24. 
Valia 621 3,732 2,370 1,075 142 
Chaswad-Dharoli 
Community deve- 149 596 484 886 26 
lopment block 
Songadh Jam- 
khadi. 
National extension 224 1,503 1,181 439 74 


service, Navsari 
Vesma and 
Maroli. 
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THE ForREsT DEPARTMENT 


The Head of the Forest Department of the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters is at Baroda. The 
whole State is divided into three territorial circles for admini- 
strative purposes, and at the head of each Circle is a Conservator 
of Forests. With the abolition of the post of Conservatoer of 
Forests, Research and Working Plan Circle, Working Plan 
work is entrusted to the Divisional Forest Officers, The 
following special posts are also provided for the whole State. 
The post of Siliviculturist-cum- Forest Utilisation Officer, 
at Baroda is created for the State. 


The territorial Conservators have Divisional Forest Officers 
under them to look after the administration of Division or 
the Sub-Division of a Circle. These Divisional Forest Officers 
belong to the Bombay Forest Service, Class I. Each division 
is divided in to small executive parts called “Rangers” and each 
range is managed by Range Forest Officer under the direct 
control of the Divisional Forest Officer. The Range Forest 
Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate of Class III, who is usually 
trained at the Forest Colleges at Dehra Dun, Coimbatore and 
Dharwar. Each range is sub-divided into ‘“‘Rounds’”’ and each 
round is managed by a Round Officer (or Forester), who is 
usually trained at the Forest School in the State. Finally, each 
round is sub-divided into “‘Beats” and each beat is managed 
by a Beat Guard (or Forest Guard). The posts of Depot Guards 
are also created for checking forest produce in transit under 
section 41 of Indian Forest Act. 


The Surat district has got two forest divisions viz., Surat and 
Vyara, managed by the Divisional Forest Officers, Surat and 
Vyara with their headquarters at Bulsar and Vyara respectively 
and are included in the circle. 


The Surat and Vyara divisions are divided into five ranges 
and six ranges respectively as under, managed by the Range 
Forest Officers with their headquarters as shown below:— 








Name of Division. Name of Range. Headquarters 

Surat ses Dharampur. Dharampur. 
Kaprada. Dharampur. 
Nanaponda. __ Pardi. 
Bansda. Bansda. 
Unai. Unai. 

Vyara Ae Vyara. Vyara. 

Vajpur. Songadh. 

Sadadvel. Songadh. 
Tapty. Songadh. 
Nessu. Navapur. 


Mandvi. Mandvi. 
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Under these eleven Range Forest Officers of Surat and Vyara 
Divisions there are 23 and 29 Round Officers (or Foresters) 
and 86 and 101 Beat Guards (or Forest Guards) respectively. 


Surat and Vyara forest divisions consist mainly of merged 
State areas and some reserved forests of former Bombay State 
as shown against each division. 


Surat Division: Former Dharampur, Bansda and Baroda 
States (Unai Range) and Reserved Forests 
in Pardi, Bulsar and Chikhali Talukas. 


Vyara Division: Former Baroda and Sachin States and 
Reserved Forests in Mandvi Taluka, 


The Revenue and Forest Departments are closely connected 
at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforestation are 
practically function: of Revenue Department owing to the 
fact that the public righis.in land “proposed for afforesation, 
have to be settled by. that department. Working plans for 
the management and development of forests are prepared solely 
by the Forest Department, but in so far as the prescriptions 
of a Working Plan affect local suppply and the rights and 
privileges of the inhabitants of the tracts, the approval of the 
Collector has to be obtained before it is submitted to Govern- 
ment by the Chief Conservator for sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
protection, exploitation and regeneration of the forests according 
to sanctioned working plans and other orders. He conducts 
sales, enters into contracts, supplies material to departments 
and the public, realises revenue and controls expenditure. He 
deals finally with forest offence cases, under Indian Forest Act 
1927. As the forests of former Dharampur and Bansda States 
have not been finally constituted as Reserved or Protected 
Forests under Indian Forest Act, the forest offences in these 
areas are disposed off bythe Divisional Forest Officer, under 
section 43 Land Revenue Code in the capacity of the Deputy 
Collector as per the powers delegated by the Collector, Surat. 
In short he is responsible for forest administration and 
management in all matters relating to technical forest 
operations, and at the same time he is an assistant to the Colle- 
rctor and is subject to his ordersin questions where forestry 
practice affects popular interests. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is designated as Game Wardon 
under the Wild Life Preservation Act, 1951 and he is authorised 
to issue Small Game Licences under the above act; and he is 
responsible for the management of this act. 
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The Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer 
assists the Divisional Forest Officer in the work of inspection 
and supervision. He has the same powers as the Divisional 
Forest Officer except in matters of accounts. No such post exists 
at present in the Surat and Vyara Divisions. 


The Range Forest Officer is in exccutive charge of his range. 
He is responsitle for carrying out, with the help of his round 
officer: and beat guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, all work in his charge, such as the 
making reservation, girdling and felling of trees; the transport 
of timber, fucl, etc. to the sale depot; sowing, planting, 
tending and other silvicultural operations; construction of 
roads, buildings, and wells; protection of forests and investi- 
gation of forest offenczs; supervision or removal of forest 
produce by purchasers and by holders of rights and 
privileges; and issue of passes and permits. The Range Forest 
Officer is designated as Assistant Game Warden and he has 
to see that no illicit shootingas-done in forests or in the closed 
areas. 


The Foresters’ duties include protecttion of forests; detection 
and investigation of offences; and issue of transit and other 
passes; collection of revenue from permits and compensation 
in offences; reservation of standards (i.e. the number and kind 
of trees prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting 
etc.). In coupes given out to contractors for cutting; inspection 
and protection of forests; and guidance and supervision of 
forest guards. 


The Forest Guards’ functions are to patrol and protect all 
forests in his beat; repair and maintain forest boundary marks; 
execute Silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper- 
cutting; and detect forest offences. 


Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are divided 
into two main classes, “Reserved”? and ‘Protected’. Before 
forests are classified, they have to be subjected to regular 
settlement by a forest settlement officer, who enquires into the 
existence of all public and private rights. In the case of reserved 
forests, the existing rights are either scttled, transferred or 
commuted. Jn the case of protected, the rights are simply recorded 
and regulated. The classification of forests as stated above is 
not done in the former Dharampur and Bansda States of Surat 
Division. The work of forest settlement in former Dharampur 
ateas is in progress and these forests are being constituted as 
Reserved or protected forests by the Forest Settlement Officer, 
Ankleshwer. The Forest of Bulsar Round of Nanaponda Range 
and Unai Range of former Baroda State have been constituted 
as Reserved Forests. All the Forests of Vyara Division have 
been classified as Reserved forest under the Indian Forest Act 
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(XVI of 1927). The total forest area in charge of Forest Depart- 
ment in the district is as under :— 





Name of Name of Forest areas Forest areas 
Division Range. Unclassed. classed as Total 
R. or P.F.S. 


Sq. Mile. Sq. Mile. Sq. Miles. 








Surat .. Dharampur 103.1 — 
Kaprada 142.2 — } 
Nanaponda 101.2 — 
(excluding 
Bulsar Round) 
509 .93 
Bulsar Round 4.0 71.63 R.F, 
*..3 BP, 
Bansada 86.5 
437.00 72.93 
Vyara .. Vyara ag 67,7 R.F, 
Sadavel ke 62:2. +; 
Tapty 5 79.6 4, 
Vajpur i. 90.6 ,, 488.0 
Nessu oe 106.3 ,, 
Mandvi 8.7 72.9 =, 





8.7 479.3 


a a age 





P.F.=Protected Forests. 


R.F=Reserved Forests. 


*An area of 1.3 Sq. Miles of Protected Forest and 460 acres of 

Forests of Halmodi village from Dangs Division have been ‘eanatecred a Surat 
Division and is included in Unai Range. All Reserved Forests in charge of Forest 
Department are managed according to the prescription of “Working Plans”. 
A Working Plan is a document which lays down the detail of scientific manage- 
ments of a forest for a period of years. Before Working Plan is drawn up, sur- 
vey is made of the growing stock, at times by actual examination and an analysis 
is made of the stems of standing trees to determine the rate of growth of the prin- 
cipal species with special reference to the soil and the climatic conditions of each 
locality. On the basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, 
regeneration, silvicultural treatment and protection of forests, with provision for 
due exercise of the rights and privileges of the people, including grazing of cattle. 
The preparation of working plans is done by the Divisional Forest Officer Work- 
ing Plans, Nasik and Dhulia Circles, Nasik. The forests of former Dharam ur 
State are being worked as per the provisional Five Years Scheme, drawn by Shri 
R. B. Kale. The forest of former Bansda State are being worked as per pro- 
gramme drawn by the Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Nasik and Dhulia 
Circles, Nasik. The regular Working Plan for the former Dharampur and Bansda 
State Forests will be prepared by the Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans 
after the completion of settlement work. 
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The main functions of the Forest Department may be classified 
as under: (1) regenertion and maintenance; (2) systems of 
management; (3) exploitation. 


As an areca is cut and tree growth removed it is regenerated 
with a fresh crop. This is the principal duty of a forest officer. 
Great care and precaution is required against damages by man, 
animals and plants, and against adverse climatic influences 
and other inanimate agencies. Damage by men is caused by (1) 
lighting of fires; (2) encroachments; (3) faulty exploitation methods 
and (4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though occasi- 
onally forest fires may originate from natural causes, in the 
vast majority of cases they are due to human action, either within 
or without the forest. The most frequent cause is carelessness 
or recklessness and sometimes illicit shikar but occasionally 
there is incendiarism. To prevent damage by fire, the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required. 
This co-opeartion is secured through the authority and influence 
of the village hcadmen. Precautionary measures like fire-tracing 
and early burning are also taken-by_the department in good 
time against accidental fires. Clearing of shrubby growth along 
roads and paths is also done to avert any fire spreading in the 
forest. Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch against unauthorised 
felling and removal of forest produce by the villagers are resorted 
to. Offenders in respect of unauthorised grazing and protection 
from cattle are dealt with severely under the Forest Act and 
other laws. 


SURAT Forest Division 


The silvicultural systems of management in force are :— 


(i) Selection-cum-improvement:— Under this system trees 
of specified girth and all deformed, decayed trees are marked 
for fellings. The first category of trecs are marked for sclection and 
second under improvement felling. Regeneration is carried 
out by rab planting in open blanks. The forest of Unai Range 
of former Baroda State are worked under the above system 
under Combined Working Plan for the Vyara Division and 
Vankal Tappa and Nanchhal Forests written by Shri R.I. Patel, 
and the Forest of Bansda State are worked under the same system 
as per the Provisional Working Scheme drawn up by Shri P. M. 
Tagarse. The Forests of former Dharampur State are also worked 
under the above system with a provision for clear felling of 
100 acres in cach coupe to remove the existing bad quality of 
forest and to replace the same with regular teak plantation. 
As per the Provisional Five years Scheme drawn by Shri R. B. 
Kala, elanks and rabs are planted with teak stumps. 


(ii) Clear fellings :—The Forest of Bulsar Round are worked 
under Bulsar-Chikhali-Working Plan. Under this system the 
area due for exploitation is clearfelled and natural regeneration 
is supplemented with artifical regeneration. 
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In both the above system cleanings are done in the area 
exploited for 3 years and thinnings are done usually in the Lith 
year as per the Working Plan Schme. 


Vyara Forest Division .—The Silvicultural system of 
management in force are as per combined Working Plan of Vyara 
Division. 


(i) The forest of this Division are divided in the following 
working circles prescribed by the combined workings of Vyara 
Division and Vankal Tappa and Nanchhal forests, prepared 
by Shri R. I. Patel, M.sc., B.A. (HONS.) A.LF.C. 


(1) Main Working Circle. 
(2) Plantation Working Circle. 
(3) Umrath Working Circle. 
(4) Bamboo Working Circle. 
(5) Grazing Working. Circle. 


The main working circle is worked under selection-cum- 
improvement system. The trees to be felled are marked with 
coaltar band. 


(ii) Every year 4 coupes are being clear-felled (2 in Vyara 
and 2 in Tapty). The area suitable for plantation purposes is 
artificially plainted and the rest is brought under natural regene- 
ration, 


(iii) Umrath area is wholly saltish with no prescription 
for working along the Arabian Sea. Parts of this area are being 
developed by the Khar Land Development Department. 


(iv) Bamboo Circle is worked by rotation of the area con- 
taining bamboo to meet with the local demands for house 
building and cottage industries carried out by the local people 
residing there. 


(v) Grazing: (a) The total area excepting the area brought 
under plantation (upto five year old plantation) is open to 
grazing ; 


(b) Fellings are followed by weedings in the first (wo years 
after working in the regenerated area. 


(c) Cultural operations are carried out in the rab plantation 
at 5th and 1 !th year after the plantation by carrying out cleaning. 
The letter one is a little remmunerative, In addition two heavy 
thinnings are carried out in 22nd and 35th year in oder to allow 
the development of the retained stems to the maximum. 
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Revised Working Plan of Mandvi:—The system adopted is 
selection-cum-improvement over greater part of the area, in that 
1/3 part of each coupe is clear felled for artificial regeneration. 
A minimunm of eight acres is prescribed for regeneration 
in each coupe. Other operations after exploitation are similar to 
those described above. 


Bulsar and Chikhali Working Plan:—This area is transferred 
from Surat Division for convenient control and is worked 
under two system one clear felling and the second thinning, 


General for both the Divisions.;—With a view to demon- 
strating to the public how the barren acres could be successfully 
clothed with tree species, afforestation schemes under Second 
Five Year Plan were taken up in Bulsar, Pardi and Chorasi 
Talukas in both the divisions. 


Grant of blank areas in the forests of former Bansda State 
are on Eksali-cultivation at present. 


Free supply of seedlings important species is made to the 
public and other departments for Vanamahotsava. 


(3) Exploitatian—Forest products are divided into main 
classes, major and minor. Major forest products comprise 
mainly wood i.e. timber and fuel. All coupes due for working 
are advertised and sold annually either by tenders or by public 
auction. Penalties for breach of the contract terms are stipulated 
in the agreement and are inflicted upon the defaulters. Minor 
Forest Products in Surat and Vyara Divisions of Surat district 
are as under :— 


(1) Rosha grass, (2) Kadhaya-gum (3) Miscellaneous gum 
(4) Chilar-bark (5) Mahowra-flowers and fruits (6) Manvel 
and Kastel bamboos (7) Mchendi leaves (8) Apta-Timbruni- 
leaves (9) Honcy and Wax. 


They are formed out on an annual basis. Normally exploita- 
tion is done by consumers and purchasers. The annual income 
from minor forest produce and major forest produce year wise 
in Surat and Vyara divisions of Surat district are as under:— 





Name of Year Major Forest Minor Forest Total 
Division Produce. Produce. 
Surat... 1954-55 8,39,977-0-0 89,614-0-0  9,29,591-0-0 


1955-56 10,82,540-0-0 1,16,431-0-0 11,98,971-0-0 
1956-57 17,22,861-0-0 1,37,096-0-0 18,89,957-0-0 
Vyara.... 1954-55 —:17,67,427-8-0 10,87,536-1-3 28,54,963-9-3 
1935-56  18,26,147-9-9 1,10,776-11-3 19,36,924-5-0 
1956-37 28,33,247-7-1 10,390-10-0 29,33,638-8-1 


— ee 
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(A) The existing privileges in the forest areas in charge CHAPTER 16. 
of Forest Department in the district are as under :— 
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I--SURAT ForREsT DIVISION Forest 
(i) Former Dharampur State:— Reletion: wth 


' (1) Free grazing for village cattle. 


(2) Collection and removal of deadwood by forest villagers 
for bonafide private use. 


(3) Collection and removal of litter for bonafide private 
use. 


(4) Scheduled rates for bamboo etc. and timber for domestic 
usages. 


(5) Cultivation in any blank areas in the Forest irrespective 
of damage to the Forest i. e. shifting cultivation. 


(6) Collection of Minor Forest Produce and sale of the same 
to any contractors. 


(7) Removal of Manvel bamboos and Kastal bamboos on 
permits at concessional rates for thcir own use. 


(8) Free grants of timber at the time of calamity like fire etc. 
(9) Collection of grass from Forest areas for bonafide use. 


(ii) Former Bansda State :— 


(1) Cattle grazing is permitted in reseved forests except in 
felled coupes, which are less than five years old. 


(2) Karvi fibres and thatching material allowed to be removed, 
free for bonafide agricultural use. 


(3) Dead fallen leaves are allowed to be removed free for 
rabbing. 


(4) Firewood from dead trees iis allowed to be removed 
free on headloads only for bonafide use. 


(5) Dhamoda axles and Dhaman Dhors are allowed to 
be brought free for bonafide agricultural use only. 


(6) Teak leaves for thatching agricultural and living huts 
allowed free. 


(7) Use of Apta and Tim purni and Pal leaves is allowed. 
(8) After the grass is removed by the State or by contractors 


the remaining grass (Karad) is allowed to be removed 
free on headloads for use or for sale. 
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Grazing of sheep and goats is allowed in reserved forests 


in monsoon only on payment of fees @ two per head. This 
privilage is for the local villagers and shephards only. 


(iii) In Unai Range part of former Baroda State:— 


Concessions as regards timber and bamboos are regulated 
under Chhaparia Kat Niyam (Free grant rules) sanctioned under 


for, 


(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


the Council Order No. 15, 20th September, 1933. This provides 


Free grant of hutting timber and bamboos worth Rs. 50/- 
for building new huts except for the cases of destruction 
by fire or flood. This grant is made available only once 
in five years. 


A free grant of hutting timber and bamboo worth Rs. 25/- 
for repairing huts and for agricultural implements when 
required but once a year only. Under these rules the 
permits are issued by a Forest Officer not below the rank 
of a Ranger. 


All Forest Villagers may collect from the Forest without 
pass or permission, reeds, fallen leaves, Chaj grass, Karvi 
and dry fallen deadwood for that by headloads according 
to their domestic requirements and for their own house- 
hold purpose only. 


(iv) Bulsar Round of Nanaponda Range:— 


(a) 


Balitha : Right of way along the cart-track running 
through Survey Nos, 52, 54 and 57. 
The following privilages are allowed :—- 


(1) Grazing for horned cattle in three fourth of forest 
under the Kanara grazing rules. 


(2) Free collection of wild fruits. 


(3) The use of 19 acres and 35 gunthas of Udwada 
forests and of 10 acres and 14 gunthas of Bulsar 
forests, which has been given to the Parsis on pay- 
ment of Rs. 15-1-10 per year. 


{4) access to the temple in Parnara Fort. 
(5) Use of water in the coupe 18. 


IT.—VYARA Forest DIvisIon. 


(i) In Songadh and Vyara Talukas of former Baroda State. 


(a) 


A free grant of hutting timber and bamboos worth Rs. 
50/- for building new houses. 
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(6) A free grant of hutting timber and bamboos worth 
Rs. 25/- for repairing huts and agricultural implements 
when required but once a year only will be made available 
to local forest villages. 


(c) All forest villagers may collect from the forest without 
pass or permission, reeds, fallen leaves, Chhag grass, 
Karvi and dry fallen deadwood for fuel by headload 
according to their domestic requirements for their house- 
hold purposes only. 


(d) Local workers may remove by headloads, bamboos for 
the whole year on payment of fees of Rs. 12/- per year. 


Note.—Advantage of privilege (a) and (0) is given to the local 
forest villagers (villages named below) including agri- 
culturists and Khatedars having not more than 30 bighas 
of land in their name. 





‘Taluka Villages 
4. Songadh Taluka |... G) All forest villages in Songadh 
(Vyara Division) Taluka exccpt for Songadh 
proper. 


(2) Singhpur, Vaghnara, Bhausrot- 
wadi, Motikherwan, Dumda, 
Kadkhadi, Vagda, Nani Kher- 
wan, Pipalkuwa. 


2. Vyara Taluka ... All villages having. reserved forest 
(Vyara Division). Pimor “in Vyara_ Taluka. 





B. In the administration of forest rights and privileges and 
in the work of forest protection and exploitation, the officials 
of the Forest Department come into direct contact with the 
people. A direct link betwecn the people and the department 
has been established by the appointment of a Forest and 
Grazing Committee by the District Development Board. This 
Board deals with problems connected with forest policy, re- 
afforestation, tree planting, allotment of grazing lands etc. 


The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 an annual 
function called ‘‘Vana Mahotsava’’ to be celebrated in the first 
week of July every year. The object is to encourge the planting 
of as many trees as possible in suitable places. In choosing 
trees for planting. preference is given to quick growing ones 
of economic value (mostly fruit trees. shade trees, ornamental 
trees and fodder trees). The Distrct Developmert Board is 
expected to attend to the after-care of the young plants, which 
is to be entrusted as far as possible to local villagers. Village 
Production Committees, which are committees set up for 


encouraging growth of more food crops, are to be responsible. 
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for the successful obesrevance of Vana Mahotsava in the respective 
villages. Cultivators desirous of planting trees in the Forest 
Department areas or on roadside lands belonging to the Public 
Works Department are given sanads cnabling them to take 
fruits of the trees planted by them. 


Number of trees planted in this district during 1954 to 
1958 are as under :— 


Year. Surat Division. Vyara Division. 
1954-55... ue ius 24,217 3,006 
1955-56... its eee 19,469 4,204 
1956-57... ee Si 19,310 6,420 
1957-58... i shee 22,785 10,572 


Un order tv meci the demaiid of ine puuiie and thie secdiings 
required for the Vaer Mobaterva nlantation work in the area, 
the Government have provideda\ Scheme for raising seedlings 
under the permanent (Wet). nurseries Schemes under Second 
Five Year Plan. 


363 miles 7 furlongs of forest roads as under exists in the 
Surat Disrict. 


Division. Range. F.W.Rds. Bridle Rd. Metal Rd. 
M~ Fs. M. Fs. F. Fs, 


Surat .. Unai = 10-0 — 6-0 
Dharampur ... 27-4 — _ 
Kaprada nab 23-2 — — 
Nanaponda __... 16-0 — — 
76-6 — 6-0 
Vyara ... Wyara ahs 3-1 23-4 — 
Sadadvel aon 3-4 22-4 —~ 
Tapti sae 29-0 12-4 a 
Vajpur rs 17-0 10-0 — 
Nessu ae 70-6 38-4 — 
Mandvi a2 50-6 — — 


174-1 107-0 a 
Grand Total... 250-7 113-0 6-0 


The above forest roads are annually repaired and main- 
tained by this department. The year-wise expenditure on the 
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maintenance (except Sara Valotha Road) of above roads is us CHAPTER 16. 
under :— Developmental 
Departments 
Expenditure. FOREST 
Year. 


Surat Division. WVyara Division. 


1954-55... i ae 21,447- 8-6 16,919 
1955-56... a is 3,117-13-0 5,514 
1956-57... ie one 7,809-13-0 3,369 


No works have been undertaken in Surat Division during 1%t Five Year Plan 
this plan. 


The following scheme. are included for execution in this 2nd Five Year Plan. 
district under Second Fivc Year Plan Schemes. 


S.No. Name of Scheme. Physical target, 


1. Afforestation of Arid 
Blank Areas. 


(a) Afforestation Schem¢é It is proposed to carry out affore- 
for Pardi, Bulsar and station work in an area, of 2,297 
Chorasi Talukas. acres during the 2nd Five Year 

Plan period. During the year 
1956-57 plantation over an area 
of 375 acres has been completed. 
While in the year 1957-58 affo- 
restation work in an area of 
466 has been carried out. 


2. Planting of Agave hedges It is proposed to raise agave hedges 
on the length of 365 miles during 
the 2nd Five Year Plan period. 
In 1956-57 Agave hedges were 
raised over the length of 6 
miles. 


3. Scheme for Matchwood \t is proposed to raise matchwood 
Plantation. plantation over an area of 800 
acres during the 2nd Five Year 
Plan period. During the year 
1956-57 matchwood plantation 
has been raised over an area 

of 200 acres. 


4. Establishment of Wet 11 nurseries are proposed to be 
nurseries, raised during the Second Five 
Year Plan. In 1956-57, 9 nurseries 
have been established. 
7201—104 
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5. Intensification of check- One checking Depot at umberpada 
ing of Forest Produce in is proposed to be opened in 
transit. the 2nd Five Year Plan and 

the same has becn established 
in the year 1956-57, 


Total area to be under- 


taken in 
S.No. Name of the Scheme. 
Surat Vyara 
Division. Division. 
A. G. A. G. 
(1) Soil Conservation and Afforesta- 1,381-18 890- 4 
tion Scheme for Bulsar, Pardi and 
Chorasi Talukas. 
(2) Establishment of Wet nurseries. ... 30-00 10-00 
(3) Planting of Agave hedges. ... 184 miles 181 miles 
(4) Matchwood Plantation Schemes... 400-00 400-00 


The housing for subordinate staff is sati factory in the 
former Baroda State forest areas and also in the Reserved 
Forest areas of the divisions. In the remaining areas housing 
arrangement for forest staff is not satisfactory and steps are 
being taken to provide suitable quarters on the allotment 
of funds. 


The position of the Rest Houscs and Inspection huts in the 
forests is as under :— 


Division No. of No. of 
Rest Hous:s, Inspection 
huts. 
Surat we oes ve re es 3 
Vyara ... ee te 2 2 


Wild Life Census :—No Wild Life census work has been taken 
up in this district. Following Wild Animals are found in negligible 
number in both the forest divisions. 


Birds.—Storks, Egret or herons, Cormorants, Local Ducks, 
Parrots, Bulbul, Green Peageon, Grey Peageon, Wood Pecker, 
Partridges, Pea-fawls, quils. 


Animals,—Tiger, Panther, Spotted dear, Sambar, Blue-bull, 
Wild dogs, Monkey. 


The Wild Life Protection Act is effective in multiplaying their 
numbers in this district. 
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The Co-operative Department in the Surat District is in the 
administrative charge of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Surat, who is a Gazetted Officer in Class Il of the 
State Co-operative Service. Over him is the Divisional 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay State who has 
jurisdiction over five districts viz., Bombay (City and Suburban), 
Ratnagiri, Kolaba, Thana and Surat. Administratively, the 
Assistant Registrar is responsible for the supervision and guidance 
of the various types of societies in his charge. Many of the powers 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies under the Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Act (VII of 1925) and the Rules under it 
have been delegated to him. The Assistant Registrar, is assisted 
in his dutics by two District Co-operative Officers, who arc 
responsible for organisation of societies, development of ‘the 
movement, supervision over societies in rural and semi-rural 
areas, arrangement for crop finance etc. The District Co- 
operative Officers are also appointed to work as nominees of the 
Department on certain types of Co-operative Institutions. Al- 
though their jurisdiction extends over the whole district, the 
co-ordination of the departmental activities at the district level 
is done by the Assistant Registrar so that there may be no 
duplication between the Assistant Registrar and the District 
Co-operative Officers. There is also one Assistant Distritct Co- 
operative Officer who assists the Assistant Registrar in the general 
administrative work in the district, and in particular in regard to 
organisation of agricultural credit and multipurpose societies 
consumers stores and other simple types of primary institutions. 
There are also three more Assistant District Co-operative Officer 
for Surat District one for housing societies, another for lift 
irrigation and farming societies, and the third for sugar co- 
operatives. 


The supervision staff serves as the link in the administrative 
machinery. Their main responsibility is confined to detailed 
supervision over the working of agricultural and multi-purpose 
societics affiliated to the supervising unions in the district. They 
are expected to supervise every society in their charge at least 
once in every three months. Thcy are in addition required to 
assist societies in the preparation of normal credit statements and 
assets registers and also in making arrangements for provision 
of crop finance. With the introduction of National Extcnsion 
Service and Community Development Projects in the district, 
however, the posts of supervisors have gradually been abolished 
and replaced by Gram Sevaks who are expected to look to 
supervision work in addition to their normal duties in the National 
Extension Service and Community Development Projects blocks. 
Selection of Gram Sevaks is made from amongst the personnel 
of the Agricultural Co-operative and Revenue Departments by a 
board consisting of the Collector of the District. The Assistant 
Registrar and the District Agricultural Officer. They are under 
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the administrative control and direction of the project officer for 
the district. In addition to Gram Sevaks there are also Assistant 
District Co-operative Ofticers for National Extension Service for 
each block. In Surat District there are four such Assistant District 
Co-operative Officers posted at Palsana, Navasari, Songadh and 
Chikhli. 


The skeleton of the supervisory staff in the Surat District now 
consists of 8 supervisors who are appointed by the Divisional 
Deputy Registrar from among selected men who have under- 
gone training and passed the test prescribed or otherwise are 
certified to be eligible by the Registrar. The Supervisors are 
under the control and direction of the District Supervision Com- 
mittee, Surat, which functions under the direct control of the 
Provincial Board of Supervision. This committee is constituted 
of : 


(1) The Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Surat. 
(2) The Chairman of the Financing Agency or his nominee. 
(3) The Chairman of the District Co-operative Board ; 


(4) One representative of the supervising unions in the district 
and 


(5) One representative of the agricultural non-credit societies 
in the district. 


The District Co-operative Officer, Surat, is the secretary of 
the committee. The committee.recommiends disciplinary action, 
where necessary, against the supervisors ; scrutinises and checks 
their programme and diaries ; and reviews the working of super- 
vising unions and supervisors. [t receives a grant from the 
Provincial Board of Supervision to meet its expenses. 


A supervising union is formed for every taluka (or in cases 
where there are no sufficient number of societies in one taluka, 
for two talukas) by societies registered in the arca. The following 
classes of registered societies are eligible for membership of the 
union : 


(1) all agricultural credit societies ; 


(2) all agricultural non-credit societies, except those 
which are affiliated to a union of their own ; and 


(3) all non-agricultural credit societies except those 
which are affiliated to a union of their own or whose operations 
are not predominantly non-agricultural. 


The main function of the supervising unions are ; 
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(1) to advise. guide. assist, rectify and control its consti- 
tuent societies by efficient and regular supervision ; and 


(2) to provide a means of assessing the credit of each of 
its constituent societies and to make recommendations in this 
behalf of the financing agencies. 


The Supervisor for the area acts as the secretary of the union. 
There are 13 supervising unions in the Surat district. 


In areas where there are no supervising unions or supervision 
staff, the work of supervision is performed by a supervisor, who 
has been appointed by Government to deal with special problems 
outside the normal activities of the Department. 


Education and training in co-operation and propaganda for 
the spread of the co-operative movement are carried on by the 
District Co-operative Board under the guidance of the Bombay 
State Co-operative Union. The.membership of the Board is of 
two classes viz., (1) ordinary, consisting of all co-operative 
societies in the District and (2) Associate, consisting of individuals. 
A nominee of the financing bank. (the Central Bank), the Assistant 
Registrar and the Executive Officer of the Bombay State Co- 
operative Union are ex-officio membrs of the general body of 
the Board. There is a board of management of the Board, 
consisting of : 


(1) one representative per each taluka of socteies af- 
filiated to the supervising unions. ; 


(2) two representatives of societies not affiliated to the 
unions in the district. 


(3) two representatives of federations or societics whose 
areca of operation is not less than a district. 


(4) one representative of the central financing agency. 


(5) one nominee of the Bombay State Co-operative 
Union. 


(6) one representative of the Divisional Co-operative 
Board, for Gujarat ; 


(7) two representatives from the individual members, 
one for 50 or less and one for excess over 50 ; and 


(8) one nominee of the Co-operative Department. 


The Board of management has also the right to co-operate 


a co-operator of outstanding merit or experience from the district. 


The District Co-operative Board is affiliated as a subscribing 
member to the Divisional Co-operative Board for Gujarat, which 
~ has tts head-quarters at Ahmedabad, and also to the Bombay State 
Co-operative Union. 
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Section 22 of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act provides 
for statutory audit of every society once a year either by the 
Registrar or by some person authorised by him. The audit staff 
in Surat-District works under the control of the Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Surat. It can be classified under four 
categories viz., (1) Special Auditor, (2) Auditors, (3) Sub-Auditors 
and (4) Certified (Professional) Auditors. 


The Special Auditor is an officer belonging to the Co-operative 
Service, Class I]. This officer is stationed at Surat and has 
jurisdiction over the District of Surat. He audits the accounts 
of: 

(1) Central Bank ; 


(2) purchase and sale unions and sale societies ; 
(3) the District Industrial Association ; 


(4) C. and D. Class urban banks having working capital 
exceeding Rs. 50,000 ; 

(5) housing societies indebicd-to Government ; and 

(6) societics in liquidation belonging to the class 
of societies in his charge. 


He also carries out a test audit of 3°% of the societies audited 
by professional auditors. In addition to a staff of sub-auditors 
and clerks, he has one Auditor under him, who is allotted inde- 
pendent units of societies. 


There are five Auditors (on 30th June, 1957) who work 
independently of the Special Auditor. They audit the following 
types of societies : 

(1) Multi-purpose societies and their shops ; 
(2) Taluka Development Boards ; 

(3) Weavers societies ; 

(4) Industrial societies ; 

(5) District Co-operative Board ; 

(6) Supervising unions ; 


(7) Agricultural, non-credit societies, like crop protection 
fencing and joint farming societies ; and 


(8) Other societies. 


The Sub-auditors, seven in number audit all agricultural credit 
societies (except multipurpose societies and societies running fair 
price shops and/or distribution centres with a turnover exceeding 
Rs. 50,000) . 
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In the case of the following types of societies in the district, 
certified (professional auditors) are appointed to carry out the 
statutory audit of the following institutions : 


(1) consumers societies with a turnover of Rs. 50,000 
and over ; 


(2) urban banks and societies classed as A or B with a 
working capital of Rs. 50,000 and over ; 


(3) housing societies having no outstandings against them 
on account of Government loan ; and 


(4) any other society certified by the Registrar. 


The other staff in the district are (1) Special Recovery Officers, 
(2) Hon. Organisers and (3) Arbitrators. 


Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, money re- 
coverable as arbitration awards or liquidation orders and certain 
other dues of co-operative-institutions.are recovered through the 
Collector according to the Law in force for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue. When the normal staff of the Revenue Depart- 
ment is not in a position to cope up with the work, Special 
Recovery Officers are deputed from the Revenue Department to 
the Co-operative Department to expedite the work. At Surat 
there is one such officer who is appointed to make recoveries of 
the dues of Surat Weavers Co-operative Society Ltd., Surat. 


The honorary organisers are non-officials who give assistance 
in the matter of organisation of different types of societies. 
They are appointed on functional basis as well as on territorial 
basis. The jurisdiction of the honorary organiser appointed on 
territorial basis extends to one or more talukas or even the whole 
district. Those who are appointed to organise a particular class 
or classes of societies are termed as honorary organisers on 
educational basis. At present there are 20 honorary organisers 
appointed on territorial basis and seven on functional basis in 
Surat District. 


Under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, co-operative 
societies or members thereof may refer their disputes to the 
Assistant Registrar for decision either by himself or by his nominee. 
Every year a list of persons who may act as Registrar’s nominee 
for deciding disputes is published, and the Assistant Registrar sends 
cases of disputes to such nominees. In Surat District there are 
20 Registrars nominees. 


The Gujarat State Co-operative Union which is recognised as 
the sole agency for imparting co-operative training to officials 
and non-officials throughout the state, has established a Regional 
Co-operative School at Surat. 
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Recently the Surat district has been brought under the paddy 
cultivation scheme sponsored by Government in the Agriculture 
and Forest Depariment. The work is carried out by the Assistant 
Registrar, Paddy Cultivation Scheme, who is stationed at Chikhali 
and assisted by four supervisors and one clerk. The duties of 
the Assistant Registrar for paddy cultivation consists of organisa- 
tion and establishment of societies undertaking paddy cultivation 
by the Japanese method and making available loans to them for 
this purpose. 


The Registrar of Co-operative societies is also Director of 
Agricultural Marketing and in this capacity he shares with the Col- 
lector of the district the responsibility for the effective enforcement 
of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939. The 
Director performs the functions of survey, organisation and 
constitution of regulated markets, assessment of adequate scale 
of licence fees, market cess, rates of commission and charges of 
other market functionaries, approval of bye-laws and annual 
budgets of market committee and technical guidance as regards 
the manner in which the accounts of the market committees 
shall be maintained. The administrative control of the market 
committees and the enforcement of statutory provisions and 
the rules governing the regulation of markets are, however, 
vested in the Collector who exercises these powers in consultation 
with the Director of Agricultural Marketing. 


The Director of Agricultural Marketing is assisted by a separate 
marketing staff consisting of the Chief Marketing Officer who 
is also now designated as Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies 
and one Assistant Marketing Officer at headquarters. In addi- 
tion, there are Divisional Assistant/Marketing Officers at Ahmed- 
abad, Nasik, Poona, Rajkot, Nagpur, Amraoti and Parbhani, 
who are looking after the work of regulated markets in their 
respective divisions. The Chief Marketing Officer and the Joint 
Registrar is an officer of Class I State Service and Assistant 
Marketing Officer’s are in Class Il. 


The Assistant Marketing Officers have usually 4 to 5 districts 
in their charge and they are provided with a staff of Marketing 
Inspectors whose jurisdiction extends to over one or two districts. 
At present there are 3 Marketing Inspectors attached to the office 
of the Chief Marketing Officer and Joint Registrar. 


The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 
1939) aims at regulating the selling and buying of Agricultural 
produce and provides for the establishment of regulated markets 
for agricultural commodities. These markets are to be placed 
under the supervision of statutory market committees fully 
representative of growers, traders, local authorities and Govern- 
ment. The market committee is empowered to levy fees on the 
agricultural produce under regulation bought and sold by licensees 
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in the market areas. The Committee may also levy fees from 
traders, commission agents, measures, surveyors and other persons 
operating in the market. They also issue licences to different 
marketing functionaries. With the previous sanction of the 
Director, they can prescribe rates of maximum charges for the 
services of the various persons operating in the market. 


In the Surat District, the provisions of Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939 have been made applicable to markets 
at Surat, Bulsar and Mahuva. In addition, steps are being taken 
to regulate the market at Bulsar. 


The State Government have adopted a scheme known as the 
Sarvodaya scheme, the aim of which is to bring about all round 
intensive development, social, educational and economic of 
selected compact blocks of backward villages (from 30 to 45) 
in each district, through a constructive programme which was 
foremost in the objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. This scheme aims 
at development of backward areas by means of measures relating 
to (1) Education, (2) Agricultural development, (3) cottage 
industries and industries subsidiary to agriculture, (4) health, 
water supply and conservancy, and (5) social and cultural deve- 
lopment including prohibition. 


Two Sarvodaya centres were opened in Surat district one at 
Vedchi and the other at Puna consisting of 45 villages from 
Mandvi Taluka and 24 villages from Mahuva Taluka respectively. 


The chief executive authority in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of a scheme is a “Sanchalak’’, He is assisted by a 
committee consisting of non-officials known as the Sarvodaya 
area committce. Such committee has been established only at 
Vedchi. Every year a programme for the development of the 
area is formulated by the Sanchalak which is considered by the 
State Sarvodaya Committee before it is finally sanctioned by 
Government during the financial year 1956-57, grants totalling 
to Rs. 63,117 and Rs. 48,547 have been sanctioned for the 
Vedchi and Puna centres respectively. 


The Bombay Moneylenders Act, 1946 was brought into 
operation in Surat district from 17th November, 1947. The 
salient features embodied in the Act are (1) licencing of money- 
lenders ; (2) maintenance of accounts by moneylenders ; (3) 
restrictions on rates of interest. 


Prior to the reorganisation of the administrative organisation 
of the Moneylenders’ Act, the Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
Surat, was appointed to work as Registrar of Money-lenders for 
Surat District and the Mamlatdar of each Tauka was appointed 
to work as Assistant Registrar of Moneylenders for the Taluka. 
7201--105 
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During the year 1955-56, there were 99 licenced monecy- 
lenders in the district, and these money-lenders advanced loans 
to agriculturist and other debtors in the district to the extent of 
Rs, 25,21,960. . 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is ex-officio Registrar 
General of Moncy-lenders. From 1st August, 1957, the Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Deputy Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies were appointed to work as Assistant 
Registrar of Money--lenders and Registrar of Money-lendérs 
respectively for the district. An Inspector of Money-lenders 
has been appointed for the district with a view to assist the 
Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders to keep a vigilent watch 
on money-lending activities in this district. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT DISPLEYS IN TABULAR FORM THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT IN THE8 DISTRICT. 


SURAT 
I— ASSISTANT REGISTRARS OF CO-OPERATIVE Societies (Ciass Ii). 
Working directly under, 





(1) District Co-operative Officer : } 
(2) Additional District Co-operative Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Officer and Assistant District ‘Co- Societies. 
operative Officers. t . 
(3) District Supervision © Committee Provincial Board of Supervision. 
(D. C. O. Secretary). : 
Supervisors (who are also secretaries Divisional Deputy Registrar. 
of Taluka Supervising Unions). 
(4) District Co-operative Board =a Bombay _ State Co-operative 
Union, Bombay. 
(5) Audit staff— a Assistant Registrars, Co-operative 
1 Societies. ; 
(i) Special Auditor (Class 11), with 
two Auditors and) one Sub- 
Auditor. 
(ii) 5 Auditors at Vyara (3), 
Navsari (1), Surat (2) and 
Bulsar (1). 
(fi) 7 Sub-Auditors, and 
(iv) Certified (professional) Audi- 
tors, 
(6) Special Recovery Officer. er Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
’ Societies, 
(7’ Honorary Organisers : 20 on terito- 
tial basis. 
7 on functio- 
nal basis, 
(8) Nominees of Assistant Registrar... Cases are sent to these noiminees 
(to decide disputes) (23 in number) by Assistant Registrar. 
If.—ASsisTANT MARKETING OFFICER (CLass II). 
(1) Marketing Inspector, Surat (in Assistant Marketing Officer, 
charge of the district.) Baroda. 


11J.—REGISTRAR OF Money Lenpers, SuRAT. 


(Personal Assistant to the Collector, Surat). 


(1) Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Deputy Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies-cum-Special Assistant Re- Societies, cum Registrar of Moncy- 
gistrar of Money-lenders. Lenders, Ahmedabad. 

SARVODAYA. 
Sanchalak (assisted by the Sarvodaya State Sarvodaya Committee. 


Area. Committee for the area con- 
cerned). — 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES AND VILLAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


There is an Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and 
Assistant Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives for Surat District. 
Under him there is a District Officer for Forest Labourers’ 
Societies, a District Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial 
Co-operatives, Assistant Instructors for the Government Leather 
Works School at Navsari, Government Dyeing and Printing 
School at Surat, Governmernt Fibre Work School at Songadh, 
Government Carpentry Cum-Lacquer Work at Nanivahial, 
Government Cane and Bamboo School at Bulsar and some 
superintendents of the I, H, and JIL grades. 


The members of Industrial Co-operatives as on 31st December 
1957 was 117, with an aggregate share capitat of Rs. 11,04,587 with 
reserved funds amounting to Rs. 17,05,770 and working capital 
coming to Rs. 45,88,374. These Co-operativese embrace a variety 
of industries like forest produce, weaving, tanning, cane work, 
hand pounding of rice, neera:and palm-gur production, oil pressing 
carpentry and smithy. .. Table No. J-supplies all the necessary 
details regarding weavers” societies, Table No. IL about forest 
workers’ Socicties, Table No. If about the handloom schemes 
and the loans advanced to them, Table No. IV about the sales of 
handloom cloth by their societies. Loans were advanced from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 5,000 by way of financial assistance to industrial 
artisans by this department under various schemes. 


Trainees in the various craft schools are paid stipends at Rs. 15 
and Rs. 20 a month in the rural and urban areas respectively. 
Under the head of Rural Art Crafts and Industries, the Community 
Devclopment Block at Songadh started (1) ‘carpentry smithy 
schoo] (2) a tailoring school for women (3) a tailoring school for 
men (4) a bamboo work school (5) a lac rearing training scheme 
(6) a poultry training centre and (7) a palm gur production 
training school. 
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TABLE No, II CHAPTER 16. 
Compzrative figures pdieaHne us general result of the working of the Forest Dévélopiceaial 
Labourers Societies for the last three years, Departments. 
: —— SS ea EEE INDUSTRIAL 
Sr. Particulars 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 CO-OPFRATIVES 
No, 
1 2 3 4 5 
1, No. of Societies eas eae 20 24 36 
2. No. of members es “eh $,342 7,393 9,677 
Rs. Rs, Rs. 
3. Share capital... ses wh 60,310 71,248 4,31,427 
4. Reserve fund ... ie .. —-:1,53,010 2,01,988 2,67, 165 
5. Other funds... ax we 3,19,955 4,25,363 6,36,033 
6. Bank loan and other liabilities 2,24,718 4,18,950 3,85,498 
7, Sales effected during the year’. 19,01,554~. 34,73,670 53,37,046 
8. Stock on hand at the close of 
the year ae eas 3 3,49, 246 3,36,474 3,83,342 
9. Proftt .. ... at .. 4,353,059 8,69,577 11,43,924 
10. Losses... is ts An 15,334 5,459 411 











The following table vives the Audit classification of the Societies. 


Year A B Cc D Not classified 
(Being new) 
1954-55 4 7 2 1 6 
1955-56 6 12 1 } 4 
1956-57 2 10 1 1 12 
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TABLE No. TV. CHAPTER 16, 


D&TAILS OF THE SALES OF HANDLOOM CLOTH BY THE SURAT DisTRICT INDUSTRIAL Developmental 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION LTD., SURAT AND OTHER WEAVERS SOCIETIES DURING Departwent, 
THE YEAR 1956-57, AND UPTO 31-12-1957. 
INDUSTRIAL 
ee mmm COOPERATIVES 














Sales of Sales of 

Sr. Name of the Society Handloom Handloom 
No. Cloth during Cloth from 
1956-57 1-7-1957 to 

31-12-1957 

1 2 3 4 

1. The Surat District Industrial Co-operative 7,56,097 4,04,513 
Association Ltd., Surat, 10 Sales Depots. (12S. Ds.) 

2. Bansda Taluka Weavers Co-operative Society 40,520 16,150 

Ltd., Bansda. 
3. Abrar Vibhag Sahakari MandaliLtd., Abrama. 50,814 24,944 
4. Dumas Vankar Tatha Gramodyog Sahakari 24,068 22,557 


Mandali Ltd. Dumas 


5. The Chikhali Taluka Weavers Co-operative 30,704 12,295 
Society, Ltd., Chikhali. 


6. The Gandevi Vanat Udyog Sahakari Mandali 2,12,522 1,12,566 
Ltd., Gandevi. 


7, Alipur Vankar Sahakari Mandali Ltd., Alipur 489 4,909 


11,15,754 _5,97,934 


cee cose ee ee eo =e ee Srey 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES 


The work of the Department of Industries is;mainly confined 
to the development and progress of small-scale industries in the 
State, as its control over the development of cottage industries 
was, in December, 1946, transferred to the Department of Indus- 
trial Co-operatives and Village Industrises and its control over 
technical education and the various schemes related to it was, 
in June, 1948, transferred to the Director of Technical Education. 


The officer directly in charge of small-scale and large-scale 
industries in the Surat District is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class 1 State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Baroda, although his jurisdiction extends to the district of Baroda, 
Kaira, Panchmahals, Broach and Dangs. He works directly under 
the Director of Industries, Bombay State. He is also in charge 
of work connected with the administration of the Bombay Weights 
and Measures Act (XV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics 
Act (XIX of 1942). Besides collecting statutory statistics under 
the Industrial Statistics Act,4942, he collects industrial, and 
commercial information .om a Voluntary basis. He conducts 
commercial and industrial surveys required by the State or the 
Union Government and undertakes investigation in connection 
with references and complaints received from Indian embassies 
abroad and foreign embassies in India. He also conducts investi- 
gations in connection with the Merchandise Marks Act (IV of 
1889) and reports cases of improper use of names and emblems 
specified under the schedule to the. Emblems and Names (Pre- 
vention of Improper Use of) Act, 1950, for trade, business, calling 
or profession etc. Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdiction. Under the State Aid to Industries Rules, he is 
empowered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each 
case to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition that 
the total amount sanctioned by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 
in any one year. His miscellaneous duties extent to investigating 
into applications (made for industrial purposes) from parties in 
his area for land acquisition and erection of buildings and for 
essentiality certificates in connection with the import, export and 
purchase of controlled materials, such as iron and steel, cement, 
etc. 


The Assistant Director is assisted in his work by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Baroda, one Senior Industries Inspector, 
four Junior Industries Inspectors, five Manual Assistants and a 
small ministerial staff. 


The duties assigned to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are carried out 
by the Industries Inspectors. The main purpose of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and 
compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the State. 
No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instrument may 
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be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been verified or 
reverified in the manner prescribed by Rules made under the Act 
and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees 
are fixed for the verification, stamping, etc. It is the duty of the 
Inspectors to carry out the verification and stamping and collect 
the fees. 


The Industries Inspectors have also duties assigned to them 
under the Industrial Statistics Act. This Act is applicable to all 
Factories registered under sections 2m (i) and 2m (ii) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, but the scope of the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries conducted under this Act is at present limited to 29 
of the 63 industries classified under the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries Rules 1945, and to factories working with power and 
employing 20 or more workers. The occupiers of factories are 
required to submit returns in the form prescribed. The Inspectors 
have to ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper 
accounts and registers and make their returns by the due date. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS. DEPARTMENT. 


The Public Works Department deals with (1) Roads and 
Buildings ; (2) Irrigation ; (3) Electricity and (4) Public Health 
Subjects. All these subjects are dealt with by the respective 
divisional offices of the department in the Surat district where the 
structure of Public Works Department organisation is as follows :- 


(1) Roads and Buildings—For administrative purposes the 
Roads and Buildings Branch in the district is placed in charge 
of the Superintending Engineer, South Gujarat Circle located at 
Baroda. Under him there are two Divisions (Surat Division and 
Navsari and Dangs Division) which comprise not only the Surat 
district but the area of Dangs district also. The Surat Division 
is divided into 7 sub-divisions while the Navsari and Dangs 
Divisions has 5 sub-divisions working for Surat District with 
their headquarters as shown below :— 


(1) Surat Division, Surat :— 


(a) Surat City Sub-Division, Surat ; (b) Mandvi Sub-Division, 
Mandvi; (c) Vyara Sub-Division, (Roads and Buildings), 
Vyara ; (d) Bardoli Sub-division, Bardoli ; (e) National High- 
way Sub-Division, Kathor ; (f) Vyara Irrigation Sub-Division, 
Vyara ; and (g) Minor Irrigation Works Investigation Sub- 
Division, Vyara. 


(2) Navsari and Dangs Division, Navsari :— 
(a) Navsari Sub-Division, Navsari ; (b) Bulsar Sub-Division, 


Bulsar ; (c) Chikhali Sub-Division, Chikhali ; (d) Khar Lands 
7201—106 
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CHAPTER 16. = Development Sub-Division, Navsari ; and (e) Minor Irrigation 


Developmental Works Investigations Sub-Division, Navsari. 


Departments. ae : ao 
(2) Irrigation—-Major Irrigation in the district is placed in 


ge es Works charge of the Superintending Engineer, Tapi Construction Circle. 
BPARTMENT Under him, in Surat district, there are 10 temporary Divisions 
mainly for executing Kakrapar and Ukai projects. The ten 
Divisions together have 44 Sub-Divisions under them as shown 

below :— 


Tapi Construction Circle, Surat. 


(1) Kakrapar Right Bank Canal Divisions :— 


(a) Right Bank Main Canal Water Course Sub-Division, 
Kathor, ; (b) Hajira Sub-Division, Olpad ; (c) Kim Sub-Division, 
Kim ; (d) Mandvi Sub-Division, Mandvi ; (e) Tadkeshwar Sub- 
Division, Tadkeshwar ; and (f) Areth Sub-Division, Areth. 


(2) South Tapi Division, Navsari. 


(a) Umreth Sub-Division, Navsari ; (b) Vankaner Sub-Divi- 
sion, Vankaner ; (c) Siadla Sub-Division, Siadla ; and (d) Mahwa 
Sub-Division, Mahwa. 


(3) North Ambica Division, Navsari ;— 


(a) Bodwank Sub-Division, Gandevi; (b) Astagam Sub- 
Division, Astagam ; (c) Jervavra Sub-Division, Jervavra : (d) 
Water Course Sub-Division. No. 1,.Karchelia ; and (e) Water 
Course Sub-Division, No. 2 Amalsad. 


(4) South Ambica Division, Bulsar :— 


(a) Kalwada Sub-Division, Bulsar ; (b) Chikhli Irrigation Divi- 
sion, Chikhli ; and (d) Khergam Sub-Division, Khergam. 


(5) Mechanical Division, Kakrapar ;— 


(a) Communication Sub-Division, Kakrapar ; (b) Mechanical 
Sub-Division No. 1, Mandvi ; and (c) Mechanical Sub-Division 
No. 2, Kholad. 


(6) Surat Canals Division, Surat :— 


(a) Surat Canals Sub-Division No. 1, Surat ; (b) Surat Canals 
Sub-Division No. 2, Bardoli ; (c) Surat Canals Sub-Division 
No. 3, Kathor; (d) Surat Canals Sub-Division No. 4, 
Surat ; and (¢) Kakrapar Dam Sub-Division, Kakrapar. 
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(7) Ukai Division No. I, Surat— 


(a) Ukai Sub-Division No. 1 (Laboratory), Surat ; (b) Ukai 
Sub-Division No. 2, Songadh ; (c) Ukai Sub-Division No. 3, 
Songadh ; (d) Ukai Sub-Division No. 4, (Designs), Surat ; 
(e) Tapi Soil Survey Sub-Division, Bardoli, and (f) Narmada Soil 
Survey, Broach. 


(8) Ukai Division No. II, Surat— 


(a) Ukai Sub-Division No. 1, Ankleshwar ; (b) Ukai Sub- 
Division No. 2, Kosamba ; (c) Ukai Sub-Division No. 3, Hansot ; 
and (d) Ukai Sub-Division No. 4, Hansot. 


(9) Ukai Division No. IY, Surat— 
Four Sub-Divisions in this Division are still to be opened. 
(10) Ukai Division No. IV, Surat :— 


(a) Ukai Sub-Division No. 1, Vyara ; (b) Ukai Sub-Division 
No. 2, Ukai ; (c) Ukai Sub-Division No. 3, Songadh ; and (d) 
Ukai Sub-Division No. 4, Songadh. 


While each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, 
the Divisions are in charge of Exeeutive Engineers and the Sub- 
Divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. 
The Assistant Engineers belong to Bombay Service of Engineers 
(B. S. E.) Class I and Deputy Engineers to Bombay Service of 
Engineers (B.S.E.) Class If. These Officers being in charge of 
Sub-Divisions are called Swb-Divisional Officers. The Sub- 
Divisions are divided further into sections, each in charge of an 
Overseer. There are about 20 overseers in each Division. 


The Superintending Engineer :— 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administra- 
tion and general professional control of Public Works in charge 
of Officers of the department within his circle. It is his duty to 
inspect the state of various works within his Circle and to satisfy 
himself that the system of management prevailing is efficient and 
economical. He is required to ascertain the efficiency of the 
Sub-ordinate Officers and petty establishments and to see and 
report whether the staff employed in each division is actually 
necessary or adequate for the management. He also examines 
the conditions of the surveying and mathematical instruments at 
the headquarters of divisions. In the case of office and petty 
establishments borne on divisional scales, he sees that these 
scales are not exceeded without proper authority. The Superin- 
tending Engineer is empowered to transfer and post Deputy 
Engineers and Overseers within his Circle. In the interest of 
administration, however, Executive Engineers of Divisions are 
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consulted before posting these officers to particular Sub-Divisional 
charges under their control. It is also the duty of the Superin- 
tending Engineer to recommend removals and transfers of Exe- 
cutive Engineers from their own divisions. The supervision and 
control of assessment of revenue from irrigation works within his 
circle rests with the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending 
Engineer is authorities, civil or military, within his Circle. 


Under the Superintending Engineer, South Gujarat Circle, 
is the Executive Engineer, Surat Division; and under the 
Superintending Engineer, Tapi Construction Circle there are 10 
Executive Engineers in charge of the divisions, besides and 
Executive Engineer who acts as the personal Assistant to the 
Superintending Engineer. 


Executive Engincers.—The Executive Engineer is responsible 
to the Superintending Engineer of his Circle for the execution 
and management of all works within his division. He has to 
see that proper measures are taken to preserve all buildings and 
works in his division and to:prevent encroachment of Government 
lands in his charge. He is responsible to see that the surveying 
and mathematical instruments in his division are properly cared 
for and to report on their condition to the Superintending Engineer 
at the end of each working season. In addition to his other 
duties, he is the ex-officio professional adviser to all the State 
Government offices situated within the limits of his charge, on all 
technical matters, 


The Sub-Divisional Officers.—The Sub-Divisional Officers are 
responsible to the Executive Engineer in charge of the division 
for the management and execution of works within their sub- 
divisions. 


The Overseers are in charge of sections under the sub-divisional 
officers. 


The activities of the Public Works Department in regard to 
Roads and Buildings and Irrigation relate to construction, repairs 
and maintenance of roads, Government buildings and irrigation 
works financed by Government and placed in charge of the 
department, In Surat district as on March, 31, 1958 the depart- 
ment maintained 607.00 miles of metalled road and 286.67 miles 
of unmetalled roads. 


In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are three other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of 
roads viz., (1) the Central Road Fund, (2) the State Road Fund 
and (3) the Bombay State Development Fund, The Central 
Road Fund is in charge of the Government of India which al- 
locates amounts from the Fund for Communication works. 
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Expenditure is incurred in the district for roads from all these 
funds. 


Electrical Organisation.—Government was for some time past 
actively considering the question of reorganising the final set-up 
of this organisation after taking into account the various agencies 
functioning in the component parts of the New State of Bombay. 
The organisation has now been placed under Electrical Engineer 
to Government with five Electrical Divisions each under an 


Executive Engincer with their headquarters at Ahmedabad, - 


Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, and Rajkot. These Divisions are 
further divided into Sub-Division according to the need of the 
areas, Surat Electrical Sub-Division working under the Ahmed- 
abad Electrical Division caters to the needs of Surat district along 
with other adjoining districts. 


The Executive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical 
installations in Government buildings such as execution of 
original works, carrying out special repairs and maintenance of 
those works. He is also-.Electrical.. Inspector under Indian 
Electricity Act (XI of 1910) and carries out inspection of Medium 
Presssure and High Tension electrical installations, power houses, 
mills, cinemas ctc. 


Public Health—Public Health activities in Surat district fall 
under the jurisdiction of Public Health Works Division, Surat 
which has the following Sub-Divisions under it :— 


(a) Nadiad Water Supply and Drainage Sub-Division ; (b) 
Boring works Sub-Division ; (c) Godhra Sanitary Sub-Division ; 
(d) Salsette Water Supply Sub-Division ; (ec) Bulsar Sanitary Sub- 
Division ; (f) Broach Water Supply and Drainage Sub-Division. 
The Public Health Works Division is in charge of the Northern 
Public Health Circle located at Ahmedabad. 


The main function of the Public Health Wing of the Public 
Works Department is to undertake and execute Government 
water supply and drainage schemes and to help local bodies in 
the preparation and execution of Public Health Schemes falling 
under the purview of the local Self Government and Public Health 
Department. 


Though the subject of Public Health is left to local bodies so 
far as environmental sanitation by Public health engineering is 
concerned. Government is also taking up Public Health schemes 
at pilgrim centres, industrial centres and in some other areas 
where the local bodies are financially weak to take them up. 
Two small water works at Bansda and Dhrampur in Surat 
district are maintained by Government Schemes of (1) Improve- 
ment to Navsari Water Supply Scheme costing Rs. 11.6 lakhs ; 
(2) Improvement to Surat Water Supply Scheme Head Works 
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costing Rs. 9.61 lakhs ; (3) Bulsar Water Supply Scheme costing 
Rs. 32.00 lakhs ; (4) Improvement to Rander Water Supply 
Scheme costing Rs. 1.12 lakhs are under execution as deposit 
schemes, while schemes of (1) Surat drainage (costing Rs. 133.4 
lakhs) and Improvement to Surat Water Supply Filteration Plant 
(costing Rs. 14.65 lakhs) in Surat district are being exccuted by 
local bodies. A number of village water supply schemes such as 
Ajarai, Deodha, Durdra, Kachali, etc. in Surat district are under 
preparation. Buduli Water Supply Scheme costing Rs. 4 lakhs, 
Bilimora Watcr Supply Scheme costing Rs. 16.95 lakhs, Vyara 
Water Supply Scheme costing Rs. 5.95 lakhs are ready and are 
regen: to be taken up for execution aftrer funds are sanctioned 
or them. 


GUJARAT STATE ROAD TRANSPORT CORPORATION. 


Nationalisation of passenger transport was decided upon by 
the State Government in August, 1947 and operations were 
started departmentally in June, 1948, the administration of which 
was subsequently handed over to a statutory corporation in 
December, 1949 under the provisions of the Road Transport - 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948). Since then the Corporation 
has been reconstituted under the Road Transport Corporation 
Act, (XXV of 1950). 


For administrative convenience of operations the entire 
State was originally divided into a number of viable units 
called divisions. The officer in charge of each division 
is the Divisional Controller who is a Class I Officer. 
The Divisional Controller is immediately under the 
control of the Central Office of which the General Manager 
is the administrative head, assisted by eleven departments, viz., 
(1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, 
(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, (10) Legal and (11) Central 
Workshops. 


The nationalisation of services was started in the district 
in February, 1953. The Divisional Controller, Surat Division, 
is the head of the division and responsible for the operations. 
He is assisted by 8 Class II officers, who are charged with the 
following functional responsibilities. 


Administration and Traffic.—There are two officers under these 
heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer who is incharge 
of all matters related to traffic and operations and the Labour 
Officer who looks after all matters relating to labour relations 
with the Administration. Matters relating to publicity in the 
division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 
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Accounts and Statistics.—These branches are manned by two 
Officers, the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 


Technical.—The technical side of the division is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of a 
Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as many 
Depot Managers as there are depots, who are wholly responsible 
for the working of the depot. 


The operations started with 23 buses plying on 9 routes. 
By 31st May, 1957 the operations were spread over practically 
the whole district, the division holding a fleet of 210 buses 
plying on 164 routes. The buses put on the road have, on an 
average, a seating capacity of 39.8, exclusive of seats for the driver 
and the conductor. The average daily mileage operated by these 
buses during May, 1957 was-17,121 miles carrying on an average 
81,242 passengers per day. 


The division also holds a fleet of 150 trucks as on 31st May, 
1957. These trucks operate as public carriers on a contract 
basis, on terms prescribed by the corporation. Besides these 
contracts, scheduled lorry services are also operated on the Surat- 
Bombay route every day except Saturdays, for the carriage of 
goods, 


The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks are carried 
out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at Surat. 
Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles 
are routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive 
maintenance. In addition a number of depot workshops are 
situated at each of the following places for the daily maintenance 
of the vehicles; viz., Surat (62), Navsari (31), Bulsar (19), 
Bilimora (15), Madhi (11), Nargol (9), Bardoli (8), Mandvi (7), 
Ankleshwar (6), Jagadia (6), Rajpipla (5) and Ahwa (3). The 
number of vehicles attached to cach of these depots is given in 
brackets. Regular daily servicing, weekly and 3,000 mile main- 
tenance are carried out in these depots. 


For the convenience of the travelling public the corporation 
has been providing a number of amenities. So far bus stations 


have been erected at Surat, Bulsar, Navsari, Chikhali and Rander. 
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Canteens with “‘pan-bidi” stalls and fruit-stalls have also been 
attached to them at Surat, Navsari, Bulsar and Chikhali. Licensed 
hawkers are also provided at these places. 


The corporation also provides welfare facilities to its employees. 
Facilities for sports, medical attention and canteen have been 
provided for workers at Surat and rest-rooms have been opened 
at Surat, Navsari and Bulsar for the inspection staff. About 20 
tenements for the staff are under construction in the proposed 
housing colony at Surat. 


Fist! AND FISHERIES. 


Until 1949, the fisheries in the district were not being directly 
supervised by the Department of Fisheries, as no special officer 
for this purpose was posted in the district. In October, 1949, 
the department appointed a Superintendent of Fisheries, and 
posted him at Bulsar. This officer 1s entrusted with the super- 
vision of fisheries in the Surat and Broach districts. A clerk- 
typist and a peon are attached to his office. The aforesaid officer 
is styled ‘Superintendent of Fisheries, Surat and Broach Districts” 
and works directly under the Director of Fisheries, Gujarat. 


The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries, are as under :— 


(i) To attend to,complaints of fishermen and to devise 
ways and means to improve their trade as well as their socio- 
economic condition. 


(it) To supervise the administration of the fisheries 
schools in the district. 


(iii) To encourage formation and supervision of fisher- 
men’s co-operative societies. 


(iv) To investigate applications from fishermen for 
loans from Government, 


(v) To watch and effect loan recoveries and credit the 
money in the treasury. 


(vi) To encourage fishermen to take advantage of the 
different schemes of the department such as mechanisation of 
fishing craft, etc., and to scrutinize their applications and to 
guide them whenever required. 


(vii) To collect statistics of fish and other data pertaining 
to fisheries and fishermen of the district. 


(viii) To serve as member and to attend the meetings of 
the District Development Boards and their sub-committees. 
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Since the appointment of the Superintendent several co- 
operative societies of fishermen have been organised. There 
are in this district at present twelve such societies which are 
functioning satisfactorily 


The fishermen in the district are adventurous and hard 
working. Many of them migrate to the Saurashtra region in 
certain seasons and exploit fishing areas off that cost. They 
are not, however, economically better off and have to depend 
on the traders from whom they have to take short term advances. 
Efforts are being made by the department to relieve the fishermen 
of their difficulties by formation of co-operative societies and 
grant of loans. The fishing boats of these fishermen are mostly 
sail boats depending on wind and tide for their propulsion. The 
fishermen have not yet realised fully the advantages of mechinised 
fishing. Special efforts are, “therefore, being made to induce 
fishermen to mechanise their craft for which the department 
offcers 50% of the cost of the engine as subsidy and the remaining 
50% as loan. This will enable them to cruise long distances 
in less time and land fish in a better condition. The two 
fisheries schools established by the department at Kolak and 
Umarsadi have proved immensely popular and there has been 
a demand from fishermen for the opening of new schools. The 
majority of fishermen are Machhis, People of other communities 
such as Kharwas, Dhimars, and Khars also undertake fishing 
in season as a subsidiary occupation. 


In addition to the schemes mentioned above, the following 
schemes will be undertaken during the Second Five Year Plan :— 


(i) Grant of loan and subsidy for development of 
fisheries. 


(ii) Training of fishermen-youths on mechanised fishing 
craft. 


(iii) Mechanisation of indigenous fishing craft. 

(iv) Scheme for stocking of inland waters with carp fry. 
(v) Establishment of fisheries schools along the cost. 

(vi) Provision for improvement of landing and harbour 


facilities. 
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There are two fisheries schools, one at Kolak and the other 
at Umarsadi in this district, which are run by the department. 
These are vocational schools preparing children of fishermen 
for the Fisheries School Certificate Examination, which is equiva- 
lent to Primary School Certificate Examination. Each school 
is equipped with a carpentry workshop and a skilled carpenter 
teaches beat building and net making, drawing and carpentry 
subjects. The headmaster of each schools, who is a Science 
Graduate, teaches fisheries, which includes elementary knowledge 
of common fishes, study of indigenous and exotic nets, different 
kinds of boats, methods of fish capture, fish preservation, physio- 
logy and hygiene and nature study. Arrangements are made 
for teaching domestic science to girl students when boys go for 
carpentry classes. In addition to the above special subjects, 
fisheries schools teach regional languages, arithmetic, history, 
civios, and Hindi i.e. subjects normally taught in primary schools. 


CHAPTER 17 - WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


FOR PURPOSES OF PRIMARY AND Secondary Education, 
Surat district is placed under the Educational Inspector, Surat 
District. The Officer belongs to Class I of the State Educational 
Service and is directly under the control of the Director of 
Education. He is responsible in his district for :— 


(‘) the supervision of primary education ; 


(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary 
and secondary schools and training institutions under the 
control of the Education Department ; and 


(iii) the contro! and inspection of all secondary schools, 
including English teaching schools, vocational high schools 
(i.e. agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), 
training institutions for primary teachers and such special 
schools as are under the control of the Education Department. 


In so far as girls’ schools and institutions for women are 
concerned, the Inspectoress of Girls’ Schools (State Educational 
Service Class 1), performs the functions and duties of the 
District Educational Inspector in respect of :— 


(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools 
in the district ; and 


(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and 
making suggestions for improvement. 


In the carrying out of his duties of inspection and control, 
the Educational Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consist- 
ing of one Deputy Educational Inspector (St&te Educational 
Service, Class 11) and a number of Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors (Bombay Educational Service, Class 11), who are 
directly responsible, under the Educational Inspector, for the 
superintedence and inspection of primary schools in the district 
under section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI 
of 1947). There arealso two Assistant Deputy Inspectoresses 
(State Educational Service, Class II), who, under the administra- 
tive control of the Educational Inspector, Surat District are res- 
ponsible for the inspection of primary girls’ schools in the district. 
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There is also one Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector for Sin- 
dhi Schools attached to the office of the Educational Inspector, Su- 
rat with jurisdiction over all the Sindhi primary Schools in Gujarat. 


. There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing 
and Craftwork and Commercial Schools who carry out organisa- 
tion and inspection in their respective spheres. These Inspectors 
have naturally jurisdication in the Surat District in regard to their 
respective subjects directly under the Director of Education. 


The Deputy Educational Inspector, Surat is the Chief Govern- 
ment inspecting officer of the District so far as primary schools 
are concerned. Under the rules framed under the Bombay 
Primary Education Act, he decides the question of recognition 
of private primary schools. He has to keep close touch with 
the working of primary schools maintained or approved 
by school boards, Social Education classes and village libraries. 
He has to report upon the housing, equipment, staff, efficiency 
of instruction, etc. of the primary schools so that the department 
may be in a position to determine.whether the School Board is 
conducting its schools satisfactorily. All aided schools are 
inspected by him or by the inspecting staff under him. He also 
assists the Educational Inspector in the inspection of secondary 
schools and reports on any specific points about them whenever 
he is required to do so by the Educational Inspector. 


Primary Education It is the declared policy of Goverament 
that universal free and compulsory primary education snould 
be reached by a definite programme of progressive expansion, 
and under the Bombay Primary Education Act, the State Govern- 
ment has taken upon itself the duty of securing the development 
and expansion of primary education in the State. A minimum 
course of seven years’ education for every child is the objective 
aimed at. The agencies employed for discharging this duty are 
the district school boards and “authorised municipalities” 


As the Surat City Municipal! Borough is an “Authorised 
Municipality ” under section 3 of the Bombay Primary Education 
Act (LXI) of 1947 primary education is administered within the 
Surat Municipal Borough limits by the Municipal School Board, 
Surat. 


* Approved Schools”* within the area of all non-authorised 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the 
control of the Surat District School Board. This School Board 
is composed of sixteen members. Of these three are appointed 
by Government, one being a Government Official. The remainig 


** Approved school” means a primary school maintained by the State 
Government or by a School Board or by an authorized municipality or which 
is for the time being recognized as such by a School Board or by the State 
Government or by an officer authorised by it in this behalf. (Section 2 of the 
Bombay Primary Education Act, LX{ of 1947). 
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13 members are elected by the Surat District Local Board, The 
‘rules prescribe that of those elected, two shall be from the Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes and three should have passed 
the matriculation or Second Year Training Certificate examination. 


The School Board of the Surat Municipal Borough is composed 
of thirteen members of whom two are appointed by Govern- 
ment, one being Government official. The remaining members 
are elected by the Surat Municipal Borough. Under the rules, 
of the elected members, one is to be from the scheduled castes 
and or scheduled tribes and three should have passed the matri- 
culation or Second Year Training Certificate examination. 


Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder 
all district school boards and authorised municipalities have to 
maintain all adequate number of primary schools in which instruc- 
tion is given through the medium of the local regional language. 
For children whose mother-tongue is different from the regional 
language of the area, school boards have been instructed to open 
schools in their language if the number of such children is not 
less than 40 in the first four standards and 20 in the upper 
standards. The teaching of the regional language of the area is 
also compulsory in such schools from standard III onwards. An 
authorised municipality has to make such provision in its budget 
as will enable approved schools in its area to receive grants at the 
rates authorized by Government. | Responsibility is laid on the 
District School Board to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant 
Administrative Officers, or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks 
and inferior servants and other staff, sanctioned by Government 
setting forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of appointment 
of different members. The members of this staff are servants of 
the District School Boards and receive their pay, allowance, etc. 
from the Primary Education Fund maintained by the School 
Board. No change or alteration can be made in the schedule 
of staff without the previous sanction of Government. The 
School Board of the Surat Municipal Borough has also to prepare 
a similar schedule of its permanent staff. This School Board 
is however, authorised to employ with the sanction of the Munici- 
pality such temporary staff as may be required. Expenditure 
on such staff will not, however, be admissible for grant by Govern- 
ment unless the previous sanction of Government has been obta- 
ined. The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions 
of employment of teachers in private schools. 


The annual budget of the District School Board has to be 
submitted to the Director of Education for sanction. The 
District School Board derives its income mainly from Government 
grants which form nearly 88% of its total expenditure. It also 
receives from the District Local Board a contribution equal to 
such portion of its income from the cess of land revenue and water 
rates as may be fixed by Government from time to time, and from 
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non-authorized municipalities whose schools are under its control 
such proportion of the ratable value of properties in the area 
of the respective municipalities as may be fixed by Government 
from time to time. The District Local Board Surat has under 
the present rules, to contribute 15 pies of the 3 annas cess on land 
revenue and water rates that it is allowed to levy. The amount 
to be paid by non-authoriscd municipalities has been fixed by 
Government as 5 per cent of the ratable value of properties in 
their respective areas. The primary education fund of the Surat 
Municipal Borough is composed partly of the grant payable to it 
by the State Government on account of primary education, which 
forms nearly 45 per cent of its expenditure on primary education, 


The chief executive officer of the Surat District School Board 
is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and paid 
by the State Government. The Administrative Officer of the 
School Board of the Surat Municipal Borough is, however, an 
officer of the Municipality employed by the Municipality itself. 
Under the administrative officers are Assistant Administrative 
Officers or Supervisors, primary) school teachers, clerks and 
inferior servants and other staff under the employ of the District 
School Board or the authorized Municiplity as the case may be. 
The Administrative Officer is responsible for the general 
administration of all primary schools maintained by the school 
board. He is responsible for carrying out the suggestions made 
from time to time by Government Officers. It is his duty to 
advise the School Board on all matters connected with primary 
education. He is also a member and Secretary of the Staff 
selection committee composed besides himself of the Chairman 
of the School Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. 
Its duty is to select candidates, for appointment as Assistant 
Administrative Officers or. supervisors and teachers. The 
committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for training. 
The District Schoo! Board or the authorized municiplity or their 
Administrative Officers have to make appointments of the candi- 
dates in accordance with the directions given by the committee. 
The selection of the candidates and teachers are made in accordan- 
ces with the instructions issued by Government. The Administra- 
tive Officers has power subject to the general instructions issued 
by the Director of Education, to promote, transfer, and take 
ail disciplinary action, including removal or dismissal, against 
the staff. His orders, however, are subject to appeal to a tribunal 
consisting of the Chairman of the School Board and the Educa- 
tional Inspector of the district. A primary school teacher who 
was a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary Education Act, 
came into force, has, however, a right of further appeal to the 
State Government against any order of removal or dismissal. 


The statistics that follow relate to the Surat district as a whole 
for the year 1952-53 :— 


There were 1.418 primary schools (both lower primary /.e. 
teaching standards I to IV and upper primary, i.c., teaching 
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standards V to VII) of which 95 were exclusively for girls. The 
distribution of the schools by management was as follows :— 


Government ... fui Shs is fag sie 2 
District Local Board ... se ees wes sh 931 
Surat Municipal Borough _... abe os ace 55 
Other Municipalities ... Fe ve ae sag 52 
Schools aided by Government fx ae ou 2 
District Local Board ... nes ae i 36 360 
Schools un-aided ved ee ses ae woe 16 

1,418 


There were 94,006 boys and 64,358 girls in the lower primary 
stage (i. e. standard I-IV) and 25,098 boys and 11,301 girls in the 
upper primary stage (i.e. standards V-VII) ora total of 1,94,763 
pupils in all primary schools. The percentage of school-going 
children to the population was 10.6. 


The number of teachers in primary schools was 5,170 of whom 
4,133 were men and 1,032 women. This works out roughly at 
37.6 pupils per teachers. Only 2,673 of the men teachers and 599 
of the women teachers were trained. 


There are 3 primary training institutions, | for men (Govern- 
ment) | mixed (non-Government) and 1 for women (non-Govern- 
ment) training 214 men and 135 women, or a total of 349 teachers 
for the year. 


The total direct expenditure on primary schools was 
Rs, 61,62,110 and it was met from the following sources :— 


Rs. p. c. to 
total. 
}. Government _... 3 ae ... 48,10,161 775 
2. District Locat Board ... er .. 527,541 8.6 
3. Municipal Funds wae Sad ..  5,54,840 9.1 
4. Fees ses iis es a Sei 78,407 1.1 
§. Other Sources ... iss oe ..  1,91,161 3.7 


61,62,110 
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The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 33 per annum 
of which Government’s contribution came to Rs. 26.8. 


In Surat city in 1952-53, there were 55 municipal primary 
schools and 16 private primary schools. The total number of 
pupils was 27,342 (24,419 in Municipal schools and 2,923 in 
private schools). The expenditure of the School Board of the 
Municipality was Rs. 10,44,941 ; out of which Rs. 4,75,553 was 
contributed by the Municipality. Grants to private schools 
amounted to Rs. 35,445. 


Free, complusory primary education was introduced in the 
Surat District Local Board area, in 34 villages from 1946 for 
age groups 7 to 11. The estimated population of the area (in 
September 1951), was composed of 1,59,716 males and 1,60,963 
females. The total number of children of the age groups under 
complusion was 46,540 and. the total. number actually attending 
school was 29,174 or 62.7 per cent. 


Free compulsory primary education was introduced in Surat 
City Municipal area on Ist January 1920. Compulsion was in 
force for age groups 6 to 11. The population according to 1951 
census was composed of 1,16,426 males and 1,06,756 females. 
The total number of children of the age groups under compulsion 
was 22,117. The number attending schools was 21,792 or 
98.4 per cent. 


There was dearth of buildings to house the primary schools. 
In 1952-53, there were 1846 buildings in the District Local Board 
area in which primary schools met. Of these 693 were owned 
by the District Schoo] Board, 2 were Government buildings and 
371 were rented and the rest were housed in temples, dharmashalas 
and other places. 


In 1952-53 primary schools in the Surat Municipal area were 
housed in 7] buildings, of which only 4 were owned by the 
municipality, 2 by private managements and 65 were housed in 
rented and free buildings. 


Basic and Craft Schools.—A new ideology has been influencing 
the educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It has 
come to be recognised that education must centre round some 
form of manual productive work.According to the figures for 
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1953, there were 24 basic schools in the Surat district where 

education was made to centre round spinning and weaving and 
290 craft schools. Spinning and weaving formed the craft in 
263 of the craft schools, cardboard and carpentry in 10 and 
agriculture in 17. 


Secondary Education.--Secondary education is now under 
the general regulations of Government and Government control 
is exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. 
At the end of the high school course an examination is conducted 
by the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board, and the 
students who pass are awarded the Secondary School Certificate. 
The head office of this Board isin Baroda sina 1961. The first 
examinetion was held in 1949 by the Board with its Lead office 
at Loona. The examination’ rrovides optional courses 
for pupils with varied interests and aptitudes, Each university, 
however, lays down the subjects which a candidate must take 
for entrance to its courses. 


The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the 
Surat district :—- 


There were 83 secondary schools in the district with a total 
of 23,661 pupils (19,047 boys and 4614 girls). Ten of these 
schools were exclusively for girls and 73 for boys. The 
number of girls in the schools exciusively meant for 
girls was 2,752 while 1,862 girls were in mixed schools. The 
following statement shows the number of schools under diffrent 
managements and the number of pupils in them :—- 





Number of Number of 





Schools pupils 
Central Government ... ies ae 1 73 
Government... ee si in 8 1,401 
Local Authorities ae it om — gaeeze 
Aided private ... as. if gi 62 21,601 
Unaided oe wee tas nae 7 586 


Total ... 83 - 23,661 — 


7201-108 
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Thus secondary education was imparted mainly by private 
agencies aided by Government grants. 


There were 1,189 teachers in all secondary schools, of whom 
999 (552 trained and 447 untrained) were men and 190 (100 
trained and 90 untrained) women. 


The total expenditure on secondary education was 
Rs. 29,70,938 of which Rs. 11,52,658 (or 38.88 per cent) came 
from Government funds, Rs. 13, 64, 161 (or 45.4 per cent) from 
fees ; 2,451 (or 0.08 per cent) from endowments and Rs. 4,51,668 
(or is. 64 per cent) from subscriptions and the other sources. 


The total annual average.cost.per pupil in secondary schools 
was as follows:— 


Total Cost to 





cost. Government 
Government schools ... hat a 143 92 
Board schools ise = 7 —_— — 
Aided private ... ne ies oad 123 43 
Unaided schools wg aes 60.4 a 





Drawing examination :-— 


Government hold Drawing examinations: elementry drawing 
examination and intermediate. In 1952-53, 973 appeared for the 
elementary, of whom 593 passed. For the intermediate, 539 
candidates appeared and 349 passed. 


Special Schools—{a) Technical schools. These come under 
the jurisdiction of the Director of Technical Education and an 
account of these jg given under the paragraph relating to 
Technical and fdr Training. 
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(6) Schools for defectives—There were no institutions for 
the education of defectives in Surat district during the year 
1952-53. 


(c) Language schools.---There were three institutions imparting 
instructions in Sanskrit, namely (1) Suryapur Sanskrit Pathshala, 
Surat (2) Nrusinh Sanskrit Pathshala, Sandhiar, T. Olpad. 
(3) V. T. Gurukul Sanskrit Pathshala, Surat. They had on 
their rolls 91 boys and | girl. There was also a Hindustani 
Shikshan Sanad Class, Surat with 22 students. 


(d) Oriential Research Institutions.—There was one oriential 
research institution in Surat district, situated in PardiT. Pardi. 
The institution is named Swadhyaya Mandal Anand Ashram, 
and it devotes itself to vedic.research and also to organising 
and conducting sanskrit~examinations at different centres all 
over India. The institution maintains a well-equipped library 
and a_ press and publishes books and _ periodicals in 
Sanskrit with a view to popularising Sanskrit among 
the masses. 


(e) Certified Schools—There were no certified schools in 
the district during 1952-53. 


(f) Other special schools.--The following is a list of other 
kinds of special schools with a number of institutions of each 
kind and of the pupils enrolled :— 


Number of Number of 





institutions pupils 
Nursery and Kindergarten schools ... 6 260 
Art Schools (teaching Modern art, 
photography, short-hand and _ type- 11 705 
writing schools). 
Cutting Tailoring and sewing ao — — 
Gymnasia ioe bis ts “as 5 613 


Music schools and classes... oe 1 26 
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Physical Education. Two Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors holding Diploma in Physical Education look after 
and organise physical education in the district. One of the 
two posts is meant for a woman to supervise the physical training 
of girls in primary and secondary schools. Physical education 
is a compulsory subject in secondary schools. There is a regular 
examination in it. Pupils attend the playground regularly and 
the programme of physical education is organised regularly in 
most of the secondary schools. In primary schools also 
provision for physical education has been made but there is 
no regular examination. Children in primary schools play 
games. 


Every year a two months’ course in physical education is 
organised at suitable places in the district by the Assistant Deputy 
Education Inspector for physical education. About 50 primary 
teachers are trained and these teachers organise physical 
education in the primary schools where they work. 


A certificate course fer one year in physical education is 
organised by the Shri Chhotubhai Vyayam Maha Vidyalaya 
at Rajpipla, Broach district for under-graduate teachers of 
secondary schools. A few secondary school teachers from Surat 
district are deputed every year to that -insititute for training 
in physical education. A few teachers are also sent for training 
in physical education (Secondary Teachers’ Course) at Kandivali. 
Graduate teachers are trained for the diploma course at Kandivali 
for one year. 


Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Junior National Cadet Corps :-- 


In 1952-53 there were in the district 2,919 Ray Scouts and 
859 Girl Guides. There were 2 Junior National Cadet Corps 
units in Surat district during 1952-53 with 66 Cadets under 
training and 2 officers. 


Medical Inspection.—No medical inspection is held in colleges 
and primary schools. Pupils in secondary schools are medically 
examined thrice during their career. The services of private 
medical practitioners are secured ona part time basis to examine 
the pupils. 


Visual Education—An_ Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector is in charge of the work of Visual Instruction in the 
Surat district. Visual instruction is generally provided by means 
of (1) Magic lanterns, Slides and strips. (2) Epidioscope and 
(3) Film projectors. 


School Broadcast.—Fifty per cent of the high schools in the 
district have their own sets of radio receivers. Every institution 
gives a chance for its pupils to attend educational broadcasts. 
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Social Education.---The work of Social Education in the 
district was looked after by the Regional Social Educational 
Committee for Gujarat, Surat. During 1952-53, 699 Social 
Educational Classes were functioning in the district. 6,274 
adults were made literate and expenditure to Government on 
this account came to Rs. 26,662. 


Village Libraries ——The number of village reading rooms 
started under the Social Education Scheme at the end of 1952-53 
was 120 in addition to 235 libraries taken over from the merged 
Baroda State and a grant amounting to Rs. 6,223 was paid to 
them. 


All Technical and Industrial Institutions and Courses leading 
upto the diploma standard (non-University grade), excluding 
those falling under the control of a University, are controlled 
by the Director of Technical Education, who is assisted by the 
State Council of Technical Education. The Director of Technical 
Education is the Secretary ofthe Council. 
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CHAPTER 17. THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Welfare : lees Supe ate 
Departments. The Medical organisation of the district (as distinct from 
the Public Health Organisation) is essentially a Hospital organisa- 
MEDICAL tion designed to render medical relief to the general population. 


Organisation. The Civil Hospital, Surat, is a head quarters Hospital and is owned, 
staffed, financed and controlled by the State Government. There 
are Hospitals and dispensaries scatterred throughout the district 
managed by Government, local bodies and private bodies. The 
majority of the aided dispensaries in the district are managed by 
the District Local Board and some are managed by the Municipa- 
lities of Surat, Rander and Bulsar. The Government have pres- 
cribed that the Municipalities and the District Loca] Board must 
spend atleast 4% and 10% respectively of their total annual 
income on medical relief. 


Reports are submitted every year to the Surgeon-General who 
sanctions the grant-in-aid admissible to the particular local body. 


The medical officers-in-charge.of the Municipal and local 
board dispensaries in this district are solely controlled by the local 
bodies as per the rules of the local bodies concerned. The local 
body pays a contribution to Government at a fixed rate and rece- 
ives grant-in-aid admissible under the rules fora particular year. 
The condition for giving grant-in-aid to the local body is that the 
medical officer appointed by the local body must carry on post- 
mortem work and medico-legal work and also free treatment of 
Government servants at the dispensary. 


The Civil Surgeon, Surat is the administrative head of the 
medical organisation in the district. He is directly subordinate 
to the Surgeon General with the Government of Gujarat. He 
is in-charge of the Civil Hospital, Surat, and exercises complete 
control over the medical officers attached toil. He is also the head 
of the Government medical officers in the district and is responsi- 
ble for their efficiency and discipline and for the proper performance- 
by them of their duties. He is, in addition, the inspecting officer 
of all the dispensaries in the district which he is required to visit 
twice a year. He is expected to keep himself well informed as to 
all medical matters in the district and to furnish any information 
on medical matters which may be required by Government. He 
has under him (1956) a medical staff of one salaried graduate, thr- 
ee salaried licenciates and seven honorary graduates at the Civil 
Hospital, Surat. 


ee The Civil Hospital, Surat, has a bed strength of 64 out of which 
42 are for men and 22 for women. The wards and the offices of 
the Civil Surgeon and his subordinates are situated in one building 
having a separate block for out-door patients and the T.B. Clinic. 
There is also a separate ward for tetanus cases and prisoners. There 
are no beds reserved for maternity cases. There is no arrange- 
ment for a private room and a nursing home. The total number 
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of in-door patients treated during the year 1956 was 2,035 and 
outdoor patients 24,560. The income of this Hospital during the 
year 1956 was Rs. 11,590 and total expenditure Rs. 3,28,073. 


There is an Advisory Committee at this Hospital, the members 
of which meet every two months to review the facilities to patients 
and to recommend proposals for betterment of patients for Go- 
vernment sanction. The Surgeon General approves the names 
of the members of the Advisory Committee every year on the re- 
commendation of the Civil Surgeon. The Committee consists 
of 7 members, 2 ladies, one Harijan and one general, one repre- 
sentative each of D.L.B., Surat and Surat Borough Municipality, 
the Civil Surgeon being the persons appointed by the Govern- 
ment to hold the post of Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 


The Nursing arrangement for this Hospital was taken over by 
the Government in the year 1941 from the Chairman, Nemchand 
Melapchand Nursing Association, Surat and now the nursing staff 
is under the control of the Civil, Surgeon. The recruitment of 
applicants is done by the Civil Surgeon, Surat who along with 
the Matron interviews them. There is no separate building for 
accommodating the nursing stafl excepting asmall block of four 
quarters which is reserved for the Matron, Sister Tutor, Operation 
Theatre and one for Staff Nurse or Linen Keeper. Other Nurses 
are allowed to stay out and they are paid house-rent of Rs. 10 
per month, 


There is a Leprosy Hospital by name the Parvatibai Leprosy 
Hospital, Surat, which is managed by a private body known as 
Missionary Society of the sacred Heart of Jesus. It also receives 
grant from the Government according to the number of patients 
treated. There is also a Leper Asylum at Dharampur which is 
under the control of the Medical Officer, State Hospital, Dharam- 
pur, and is fully financed by the State Government. It has an 
accommodation for 60 patients. At Parvatibai Leprosy Hospital, 
150 beds are meant for indoor treatment of lepers. 


There is an anti-tuberculosis Hospital in Surat City having 
accommodation for 30 indoor patients. The hospital is managed 
by a private body. 


In 1956 there were nine hospitals and dispensaries in the 
district under the management of Government. Out of these 
Six are situated in urban areas and three in rural 
areas. In addition to these there are 37 hospitals and 
dispensaries which are managed by local bodies. Out of these 
seven are located in urban areas and thirty are located in rural 
areas. All these dispensaries are of the allopathic type and there 
is only one Ayurvedic Hospital known as Shree Surat Ayurvedic 
Hospital, Surat. 
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There are 26 Subsidised Medical Practitioners centres, out of 
which 10 are Allopathic, 14 Ayurvedicand 2 Unani. The names 
of places where these centres are situated are stated below :— 


(1) Godsamba, (2) Ronwel, (3) Pratapnagar, (4) Kafleta, (5) 
Saraiya, (6) Bhestan, (7) Nagdhara, (8) Motawaghchhipa, (9) 
Lavachha, (10) Godha, (11) Borifalia, (12) Pinjarat, (13) Parujan, 
(14) Sathvav, (15) Mohini, (16) Diwed, (17) Sajwad, (18) Khoj, 
(19) Malwan, (20) Haria, (21) Vankal. (22) Kochwada, (23) Vapi, 
(24) Rankuva, (25) Dungri and (26) Bhatha. 


Out of these 26 centres the control of the last four centres was 


transferred to the District Health Officer, Surat, from Ist April 


1957, 


There are 41 village aid centres in the district. They are in 
charge of primary school teachers also are trained in giving first 
aid. They are expected to treat common ailments like malaria, 
seabies, cough etc. Under this schemes, Government gives them 
an honorarium of Rs. 12. per, month. 


There is a Medical College known as Shri O.H. Nazar Ayur- 
vedic Mahavidyalaya, Surat, which is managed by a private in- 
stitution and imparts teaching in a combined course of Ayurveda 
and allopathy, leading to the graduate degree. The Government 
gives grant-in-aid, recurring and non--recurring, on the basis of 
contributions received by the institution and expenditure incurred 
by it. 


A mobile van dispensary has been started at Vyara_ recently. 
The van moves round about) the areas of the Songadh and Vyara 
talukas. 


There are 26 private hospitals and dispensaries out of which 14 
are situated in urban areas and 12 in rural areas. 


There is training facility at the Civil Hospital, Surat, for the 
course in General Nursing only as there is no maternity ward to 
give training in midwifery. 


THe PubBLic HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


The public health of the district is looked after by three 
agencies viz., the State Government, Local bodies and Village 
panchayats. Public vaccination and execution of measures 
necessary for public health are obligatory duties of the District 
Local Board and the Municipalities. The village panchayats 
too have certain sanitary functions such as water supply, sanita- 
tion and preservation and improvement of public health. The 
Public Health Department of the State functions as an advisory 
body to the local bodies in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 
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The headquarters of the Director of Public Health (ie. 
the head of the Department) and that of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health, Northern Registration District 
(i.e. the divisional officer) are at Ahmedabad. The Northern 
Regitration District includes the districts of Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Panch Mahals, Broach, Amreli, Mehsana, Baroda, Kaira, Banas- 
kantha and Sabarkantha districts. The duties of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health in charge of this district include (a) 
vaccination (6) tendering of advice with regard to the sanitation 
of the various urban and rural circles in his charge (c) inspection 
of birth and death registers when on tour (d) supervision of the 
general health of the district, ascertaining the movement and 
causes of the various epidemic diseases which may occur in the 
district, and advising revenue and local authorities as regards 
remedial and preventive measures, and (e) sanitary arrangements 
of fairs and festivals. 


A scheme known as the District Health Organisation was 
sanctioned by the Bombay Government for Surat district 
in 1942. 


Under this scheme, the District Health Officer is a subordinate 
officer under the administrative contro] of the Assistant Director 
of Public Health, Northern Registration District. Among 
his duties the following are important :—(a) to organise and 
control the sanitary, anti-epidemic and vaccination work of the 
area under his charge ; (5) to advise the District Local Board, 
Village Panchayats, and Municipalities that have no Medical 
Officers of Health, on all matters affecting the health of the resi- 
dents in their area and on all points involved in the action of 
local bodies in this respect ; and (c) to enforce orders, regulations 
and rules relating to public health which may be issued by any 
competent authority. He has powers to enquire into and report 
to the proper authorities upon the accommodation available in 
hospitals and dispensaries either maintained or aided by the 
District Local Board for the isolation of infectious cases occuring 
in the district and upon any need for the provision of further 
accommodation. He directs and superintends the work of his own 
subordinate public health nucleus staff and also of vaccinators, 
medical offiers in charge of dispensaries and subsidiesed medical 
practitioners engaged by or directly under the District Local 
Board so far as public health is concerned, and anti-epidemic 
workers appointed by the Board. 


Government offers to pay the municipalities, classified as Class 
I and II, a grant to cover a part of the salary of the Medical 
Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors. In respect of class IT 
towns subsidy is offered only on the pay of a Medical Officer of 
Health, at their option, or a Sanitary Inspector, preferably a 
Chief Sanitary Inspector. Appointment of a Medical Officer of 
Health has to be approved by the Divisional Officer in prior 
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consultation with the Director of Public Health and of Sanitary 
Inspectors by the Assistant Director of Public Health concerned. 
The Municipalities of Surat, Navsari, Bilimora, Bulsar and Rander 
have taken advantage of this offer. 


Especially after World War IJ, the activities of the Public 
Health Department were expanded in all] districts. The health 
services maintained in rural areas in 1955 were as under :— 


District Public Health Scheme : 


S.No Designation No. of posts 
1. District Health Officer... ase ote wie 1 
2. Epidemic Medical Officers ais sea sie 2 
3. Sanitary Inspectors si or ses ies 6 
4. Sanitary Sub-Inspectors ... oss aes is 7 
5. Vaccinators wed aa ot ee $0 26 
6. Paid Candidate Vaccinators. ... es si 1 
7. Mukadams ... af .! wh wee Sis 7 
8. Mazdoors ... he: Fa ie ste ih 21 
9. Attendents ... ai ee on see sas 4] 

Malaria Control Scheme : 

Surat Surat 

I Scheme II-Scheme, 

Navsari 
1. Medical Officer, Malaria Control scheme 1 1 
2. Assistant Medical Officer ] 1 
3. Malaria Supervisors oad vas 3 3 

4. Malaria Inspectors ade ees oe 3 3 
5, Drivers we 5 4 
6. Insect Collectors 2 2 
7. Cleaners ... a ie a ae 4 4 
8. Havaldars bu was — ‘ve 22 22* 
9. Sepoys ... ‘ae ifs de wae ND 110 


*Employed for a period of 5 months. 
Primary Health Units : 


1. Health Visitors 4 
2. Midwives 4 
3. Trained Dais ... 4 
4. Sanitary Sub-Inspectors 4 
5. Mukadams 4 
6. Mazdoors 12 
7. 4 


Women Attendants ... 
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2. Maternity and Child Health Centres : 


Staff—2 Nurse Midwives at each centre. 


(Ministerial establishment such as Senior Clerks, Junior Clerks, 
Office Peons and Chowkidars have not been included). 


In urban areas, there are in all six Sanitary and Health 
Inspectors and Vaccinators working in this district. 


In Surat district, 12 vaccinators one paid candidate vaccinator 
and their attendants working in the pre-merger area of the district 
are the servants of local bodies (District Local Board and the 
Municipalities) and 14 vaccinators and their attendants absorbed 
from Baroda State are Government servants. 


In the year 1942, in order to take prompt anti-epidemic measures, 
a scheme of “Shock Squads” was introduced, under which one 
Epidemic Medical Officer and.2,Sanitary Inspectors were appoint- 
ed in the district. 


Asa part of B. C. G. Immunisation and T. B. Control program- 
me, the B. C. G. Units have so far carried out 1,72,989 testings, 
out of which 89,125 have been found positive, 60,336 negative 
and 59,201 have been B. C. G.\ vaccinated. The work is. still 
being continued in the district. 


Three Combined Medical and Public Health Units were 
functioning in this district, ] each at Vapi, Rankuwa, and Bhata. 
These have now been converted into Primary Health Units 
with effect from Ist July, 1956. The staff of each unit consits 
of a Subsidised Medical Practitioner, | Health Visitor, 1 Mid- 
wife,1 Trained Dai,] Woman Attendant, 1 Sanitary Sub-Inspector, 
1 Mukadam and 3 Sanitary Orderlies. The unit had under it 
7-10 villages within a radius of 3-5 miles from the headquarters 
of the villages for carrying out maternity and child welfare work 
in these areas. After conversion into Public Health Units, the 
population to be served by each unit has been increased to about 
20,000. A two to four-beded maternity home is provided at the 
headquarters. 


Maternity and Child Health centres are functioning in the 
district, one at Navsari and the other at Palsana. A staff of 
2 Nurse Midwives each is attached to the existing dispensaries. 
They carry out Maternity and Child Health work in a 
population of 20,000 each. 


The table below gives the figures of deaths due to different 
diseases in the district from 1950 to 1955. 
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TABLE No. 2 


: DEATHS DUF TO CHIEF DISEASES FROM 1950 To 1955 


No. of deaths. 








1954 


1955 


cee 


Cholera 
Smatlpox 
Plague 
Enteric Fever 
Measles 
Malaria 
Other Fevers 
Dysentery ... 


Cerebro Spinal 
Fever 


Diarrhoea ... 
Pneumonia 
Phthisis 


Influenza 


Whooping cough ... 


Mumps 


Other respiractory 
discases 


Diphtheria ... 


Deaths from child- 
birth 


Chickenpox 
Laprosy 
Cancer 
Injuries 
Other causes 


_— 


286 
403 
13,161 
52 


223 
1,174 
152 


91 


1,272 


296 


3l 
234 
355 

9,810 


1952 1953 
= 438 
404 45 
181 124 
420 162 
453 385 
13,914 12,470 
106 127 
3 7 5 

332 379 
1,494 1,231 
773 649 
90 347 
1,409 1,528 
13 20 
414 258 
24 44 
261 284 
466 399 
10,405 10,118 


li 


147 
166 
305 
9,995 
126 


1,054 
647 


78 


1,337 


17 
257 


39 
257 
435 

9,747 


23 


206 


29 
8,639 
129 


254 
866 
627 


308 


2,862 


32 
357 


11 

32 
292 
450 
9,921 


Vital Statistics : The compilation of births and deaths for 
the district is done in the office of the Director of Public Health 
In the municipal 
areas, the municipalities concerned maintain registers of births 
and deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Director of 


along with that of other districts in the State. 
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Public Health. In the rural areas, the birth and death registres 
are maintained by the village officers and monthly extracts are 
sent by them to the taluka officers for transmission to the Director 
of Public Health. 


Epidemics : In urban areas, it is the statutory duty of the 
municipalitics to provide special medical aid and accommodation 
for the sick in times of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent the outbreak or to suppress and 
prevent the recurrence ofthe disease. In rural areas the primary 
responsibility for dealing with outbreaks of epidemics rests with 
the District Local Board. According to Government Resolution, 
General Department, No. 1773/33, dated 23rd April, 1945, every 
District Local Board is required to set apart annually a lump sum 
equal to the average of the amount spent during the preceding 
‘three years for expenditure on epidemics. A grant is also placed 
at the disposal of the Director of Public Health for emergency 
measures. The Collector is empowered to take action in consulta- 
tion with the District Health Officer and the Assistant Director 
of Public Health if he finds.the measures taken by the Board are 
inadequate. The District Local Board.will be helped in its task 
by the District Health Officer and his nucleus staff under him 
and the Mobile Hospital Units. The services of dispensary medi- 
cal officers and subsidised medical practitioners are also utilised. 


Government also pays 50% grant-in-aid to local bodies on 
their expenditure on anti-epidemic measures provided the local 
bodies have spent 10 per cent in the case of District Local Boards 
and 4% in the case of municipalities of their annual income on 
medical and public health measures excluding anti-epidemic mea- 
sures. 


Smallpox: From the number of deaths due to smallpox it will 
be seen that the severity of this disease has been considerably 
reduced during recent years. Government policy regarding small- 
pox control is to protect the population by vaccination, 
whichis offered free to the public by Government and loca} 
bosies. Segregation of the patients is attempted only in large 
towns when hospital facilities are available. Disinfection of in- 
fected houses and clothes etc., is also carried out to educate the 
people as to how to protest themselves against smallpox. Since 
1954, mass vaccination drive has been started, according to which 
3 months in cach year mass re-vaccination programme will be 
undertaken in one- fifth of the population and during the remai- 
ning 9 months of the year, primary vaccination work is done in 
the same one-fifth of the population. In Surat District there 
are 26 vaccinators, 14 appointed by Government and 12 by 
District Local Board. There is also one paid candidate vaccinator 
appointed by the District Local Board. In Surat town, the muni- 
cipality has appointed one vaccinator and Government has 
appointed two. 
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Plague: Surat district is not generally known to have any 
plague epidemics. 


Cholera: Surat district is not generally known as an epidemic 
district for cholera, but occasionally cholera outbreaks do occur 
in this district but generally they do not assume very severe propor- 
tions. Since the introduction of the District Health Scheme in 
this district it has been possible to adopt prompt anti-cholera 
measures on a large scale immediately an outbreak of cholera 
occurs, Anti-cholera measures adopted are mass immunisation 
of the people by anti-cholera inoculations, isolation and treatment 
of cases of cholera in the temporary isolation hospitals opened 
in the affected areas, disinfection of water supplies and disinfection 
of vomits, dejecta and infected clothes etc. The nucleus Dis- 
trict Health Staff in co-operation with the dispensary medical 
officers, subsidised medical practitioners and the staff of the local- 
bodies, if any, carry out the measures. Temporary medical 
officers and inoculators are appointed to supplement the above 
staff whenever necessary. 


Malaria ; Surat, which is the biggest district in the State with 
a population of about 1.8 millions, has been divided into two 
divisions for the purpose of malaria control work. Two fullfledged 
malaria control units as per The National Malaria Control 
Programme have been established in Surat district since 1953. 
Unit No. 1 with headquarters at Surat comprises the talukas 
of Chorasi, Olpad, Mahuva, Mandvi, Mangrol, Kamrej, Palsana, 
Vyara, Songadh and Bardoli. Till 1956 the entire area received 
two rounds of spraying. But in 1956, out of the total popula- 
tion of 934,587, a population of 579,171 was protected by one 
round of DDT spiay only and the remaining population by two 
rounds of spray. The areas selected for two rounds were Songadh, 
Vyara, Mangrol, Mandvi and Mahuva talukas. The spraying 
oprerations were inJune, July and August for the first round 
and August to October for the second round. The cumulative 
spleen rate of this unit which used to be 24.8% prior to the 
institution of malaria control measures in 1953 has been reduced 
to 2.8 in 1956 as a result of the measures. Likewise, as a result of 
these measures, nearly 1,00,000 cases of malaria are annually 
prevented. 


Unit No. U, with headquarters at Navsari, includes the 
talukas of Navsari, Gandevi, Bulsar, Bansda, Dharampur, 
Valod, Chikhali and Pardi. In 1956, out of the total population 
of 893,250, a population of 581,002 was protected by one round 
and the remaining population by two rounds. The spraying 
period in this unit is the same as that of the other unit. The 
cumulative spleen rate per cent which used to be 17.4 prior to 
the institution of malaria control measures has been reduced 
to 1.6 in 1956. About 51,000 malaria cases were prevented 
during 1956 alone as compared to the period prior to the institu- 
tion of control measures. 
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Filaria.—Filaria control measures in Surat town were started 
in 195} entirely under the auspices of the Surat municipality 
after a preliminary survey by the Government Malaria Organisa- 
tion. In 1955, the work was brought under the National Filaria 
Control Programme and the Surat municipality received free 
supplies of Dieldrin for indoor spraying and BHC for anti-larval 
work from the Government of India. In 1956, Diethylcarba- 
mazine was received by the municipality as free supply from 
the Government of India and a special programme of mass 
Hetrazan therapy was started. Surat town is, perhaps, the first 
biggest urban area in the country which has undertaken mass 
hetrazan therapy on a large scale. 


Recent surveys carried out by the Government Malaria 
Organisation have revealed that Rander town and surrounding 
villages and most of the coasta] areas in Surat district are affected 
by filariasis. Government have, therefore, decided to institute 
filaria control measures in these areas by establishing a Filaria 
Control Unit under the National Filaria Control Programme. 


Fairs : There are only. two fairs of some importance in Surat 
district. The following table gives some details of these fairs. 








Name of the Taluka and Period of the Attendance 








fair place of the fair ( approximate ) 
fair 
Vyara .. Vyara ... Pousha Sud 15 10,000 
Unai ... Bansda .., Chaitra Sud 11 to 10,000 
Unai Chaitra Vad 5 


nr a ee re wee 


Both the fairs are being managed by the local bodies concerned 
with the help of the Public Health Department. Elaborate 
Sanitary arrangements are made as the attendance is large at 
these fairs. The local body can levy a pilgrim fee if it so desires. 
Minor fairs are managed by the Revenue Department with the 
help of the Public Health Department. No elaborate sanitary 
‘afrangement are required to be made at such fairs. 


Famine Relief : When famine and scarcity conditions are 
‘declared to exist in the district, the District Health Officer is 
under the general orders of the Collector so far as medical and 
sanitary arrangements on sanitary and famine relief works are 
concerned. 


Health Propaganda : For Surat district no separate organisa- 
tion is maintained. The Baroda Propaganda Section and the 
Sanitary Inspectors, Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and vaccinators 
during the course of their tour carry out health propaganda. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND NATIONAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE BLocKs 


Under the Community Development Programme, one Primary 
Health Centre at Songadh with 3 sub-centres at (1) Singpur 
(2) Jamkhadi and (3) possibly at Dwarka are proposed to be 
established. This centre if established would provide all integra- 
ted medical and health services in the block area. The centre 
will have the following staff :— 


1. Medical Officer 

1 Compounder 

1 Sanitary Inspector 

1 Heaith Visitor or Nurse Midwife 
4 Midwives 

1 Driver 

1 Cleaner 

1 Woman attendant 

5 Attendants 

1 Sweeper 


Primary Health Units in National Extension Service Blocks 
During 1957-58, it was proposed to open, as part of the Second 
Five Year Plan, a Primary Health Centre of the Government 
of India pattern (viz. serving a population of 60,000) at Bansda. 
It will be of the same pattern as the one at Songadh. 


THe LaBouR DEPARTMENT 


All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the 
administrative control of the Labour and Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. The Commissioner of Labour and Director of Emplo- 
yment, Ahmedabad is the head of all such offices. 


The Commissioner of Labour has now undcr him the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour at Ahmedabad, three Assistant 
Commissioners of Labour the Chief Inspector of Factories ; 
the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances ; 
and the Government Labour Officer. The Commissioner of 
Labour performs the statutory functions entrusted to him 
under the industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act and 
supervises and co-ordinates the working of the above-men tion 
offices under his control. . 
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There are Fourteen Government Labouf Officers at the 
following places viz., six at Ahmedabad, two at Barada, two at 
Surat, one each at Porbandar, Rajkot and Bhavnagar, 


The Commissioner of Labour Ahmedabad is responsible 
for the administration of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
(XI of 1946), the Industrial Disputes Act (XIV of 1947), and 
the Indian Trade Unions Act (XVI of 1926). Under him are 
three Assistant Commissioners of Labour working in 
Ahmedabad and two in Rajkot. Conciliation in labour 
disputes arising in Surat District is attended to by one of the 
Assistant Commissioners of Labour who have becn notified as 
Conciliators and Conciliation Officers under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and the Industrial DisputeS’ Act, 1947 
respectively. 


One of the Assistant Commissioners Ahmedabad has _ been 
appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the whole of Gujarat 
State. One of the Government Labour Officer has been 
appointed as Assistant Registrar and has been invested with all 
the powers of Registrar under the Act. The Registrar’s work 
falls under the following heads, viz., (a) recognition of under- 
takings and occupations ; (b) registration of unions ; (c) main 
tenance of approved lists of unions; (d) registration of agreement, 
settlements, submissions and awards ; and (c) maintenance of a 
list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour has been notified 
as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Gujarat under 
the Indian Trade Unions Act. The work in connection with 
the administrntion of this Act includes registration of trade 
unions under the Act, the registration of amendments in the con- 
stitution of the unions, and preparation of the annual report on 
the working of the Act in the State. 


In Surat District, there were, in 1957, 12 unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act as representative 
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CHAPTER 17. unions. The details about the same are given below :— ~ 




















Welfare at 
Departments j 
S. No Name of the Union Menibership. Industry. Local Area. 
Lasour —— s Sean Reena eae pa ee aoe Ren eee Rte wen 
1 Surat Textile Labour Union, 1,530 Cotton Textile Surat Municipal 
Surat Borough 
2 Surat Textile Labour Union, S31 Do. Chorashi Taluka 
Surat excluding Surat 
Municipal Bo- 
rough 
3 i ber Mahajan Mandal, 2,469 Do. Navsari Taluka 
avsari 
4 Majoor Mahajan Sangh, 2,248 Do. Gandevi Mahal 
Billimora 
$ Surat Silk Mill Woskers® 1,730 Silk Textile Surat Municipal 
Union, Surat Borough 
6 Surat Silk Textile Labour 695 Do Chorashi Taluka 
Union, Surat q excluding Surat 
Municipa! 
Borough 
7 Silk Mill Workers’ Union, 15 Do. Gandevj Mahal 
Billimora 
es 
8 Sitk Mazdoor Sabha, Navsari Not available Do. Navsari Taluka 
9 Dyeing. Bleachin and Not available Textile Pro- Surat Municipal 
Flashing orkers’ cessing Borough 
Union, Surat’ 

10 Bank Kamdar Sangh, Surat 143 Banking Surat Municipal 
Borough and 14 
other local 
areas 

i Surat Electricity Company's 336 Generation Surat Mun cipal 

Staff Union. Surat and supply Borough 
of Electrical : 
Energy 
{2 Navsari Electric Kamdar 38 Do. Navsari Taluka 


Mandal, Navsatri. 





——— 








There are six Joint Committees registered under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act in’ the district. 


The Office of the Commissioner of Labour performs — the 
following functions: 


(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumers’ 
Price Index Numbers for Working Class for Ahmedbad. 


(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions 
of labour. 


(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absentecism, trade unions, etc. in 
patticular 


(4) Collection of statistics under the Bombay Industrial 
Statistics (Labour) Rules, 1951. 


(5) Publication of two monthlies, viz. the ‘Gujarat 
Labour Gazette’ in English and the ‘Sramdeep’ in Gujarati. 


SURAT DISTRICT 877 


Two Government Labour Officers have been posted at 
Surat to be incharge of Surat and Broach Districts. They 
are class Il Gazetted Officer and belong to a_ general 
State Service. Upto September, 1949, there was no 
separate post of a Labour Officer at Surat, but the districts 
of Surat and Broach were within the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer, Ahmedabad. With the increase in work devolving upon 
the Labour Officer, a separate post of Labour Officer was created 
at Surat. He works under the Government Labour Officer, 
Ahmedabad, and the Commissioner of Labour, Ahmedabad. 
The Government Labour Officer is appointed primarily 
to implement the provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is also notified as an Insp- 
ector under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and also under the 
Payment of Wages Act. In addition, he has been appointed as 
an Additional Inspector of Factories in respect of certain sections 
pertaining to the Welfare provisions under the Factories Act, 
1948. The Government Labour Officer, Surat, also works, 
with permission of Government, as the Honorary Inspector under 
Section 48 of the Bombay Shops:and Establishments Act, 1948, 
appointed by the General Boatd of the Surat Borough Munici- 
pality, Surat, by its meeting held on the 9th December, 1952, 
The powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour 
Officer under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not 
restricted to any particular section under that Act, but are scattered 
throughout the whole Act.| However, the powers and the duites 
of the Labour Officers are mainly given in Chapter VI and Section 
34 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. For the purpose 
of exercising his powers and performing his duties,a LabourOfficer, 
may enter any place used for any industry, any place used as the 
office of any union and any premises provided by an employer 
for the residence of his employees, and he is entitled to call for 
and inspect all the relevant documents which he may 
deem necessary for the due discharge of his duties and powers 
under this Act. He has also the power of convening a meeting 
of employees for any of the purposes of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, on the premises where the employees 
are employed and he may require the employer to 
affix a written notice of the meeting at such conspicious place as 
he may order. A labour Officer is charged with the duty of watch- 
ing the interests of employees and promoting harmonious relations 
between the employers and the employees, of investigating the 
grievences of employees who are not members of the Approved 
Union and of members of an Approved Union on the request 
of such a union, of representing to the employers such greivances 
and of making recommendations to them in respect of the same 
and of reporting to the State Government the existence of any 
industrial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 
together with the names of the parties thereto. A labour 
Officer, in certain contingencies acts as a representative of the 
employees if so authrised by them and where a representative 
Union does not exist and he is not authrised also by the employees 
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to act as their representative and where the employees themselves 
do not elect their own representative from amongst them, then 
he becomes their representative suo motu. In Short, a Labour 
Officer has to work as a sort of residual representatives of the 
employees. He has also to help Representative unions and 
Approved Unions. He has always to be in touch with the changes 
in the labour situation in the undertakings in the various industries 
covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and to report 
major and important incidents to his superior offers and Govern- 
ment. He intervenes whenever there is a stoppage or strike and 
gives legal guidance and advice to the employees involved in such 
incidents and he does likewise in respect of employers in con- 
nection with the closures and lockouts which may not be legal. 
In short, he explains the correct position under the law to the 
parties concerned with a view to seeing that any illegal action on 
their part is rectified by them without any delay. A labour 
Officer is probably the only executive officer envisaged under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act by virtue of powers conferred 
on him under Section 82 of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act under which, except—the person affected by any offence 
under the Act, who can make a complaint to the Labour Court, 
the Labour Court constituted under the said Act cannot take 
cognisance of any offence except on a report in writing by the 
Labour Officer of facts consituting such offence. In addition to 
the above, a Labour Officer can also start proceedings in a Labour 
Court under Section 79 read with section 78 of the said Act. 
In short, a Labour Officer has been given a very heavy, onerous 
and heterogeneous duties and responsibilities. He also informally 
advises the trade unions whenever they seek his advice on labour 
matters. For the purposes of certification of standing orders 
under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, a 
Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who is the 
Certifying Officer under that Act in holding elections of the work- 
men concerned for the purpose of getting the names of their 
representatives who are to be associated with the discussoins 
when the draft standing orders are to be certified. During the 
year 1955 (January to December, 1955) the Labour Officer looked 
into 1321 individual grievances. As a result of his intervention 
90 workers were reinstated and an amount of Rs. 17,544 by way 
of notice pay, bonus, delayed wages, arrears of wages, ex-gratia 


-payment, etc. was paid to complaining workers as monetary 


benefits. In 1956, he handled about 2,073 complaints, in connec- 
tions with some of which 182 employees were reinstated and an 
amount of Rs. 46,310 was paid to compalaining workers by way 
of their leagal dues and other monetary benefits. 


Welfare centres are run by the Commissioner of Labour 
Ahmedabad There are in all 34 Labour Welfare Centres 
in the State one being in Surat. These welfare 
centres are classified into four types, viz., A, B, C, and D types. 
A network of these centres with recreational and insturctional 
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facilities for workers and their families all over the important 
industrial areas in the State provides among other things, enter- 
tainment by visual aid, exhibitions, dramas, music, indoor and 
outdoor games and instructions on accident prevention, first aid, 
hygiene and anti-drink propaganda. The ‘A’ type centres are 
located in spacious, well-planned buildings and are equipped 
with gymnasia, wrestling arenas, shower baths, open spaces for 
games and sports and children’s play-grounds. The ‘B’ type 
centres are more or less on a similar but smaller scale, while ‘C’ 
and ‘D’ type centres are housed in hired buildings with provision 
for indoor games and facilites for outdoor recreational activities. 


Surat has a ‘C’ type centre and the sdme was started in 
August 1949. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court 
as it is shortly called),Ahmedabad, as constituted under section10 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over 
the district. The duties. and powers of the Industrial 
Court are detailed in chapter XII] of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. The Labour Courts at Ahmedabad exercise 
jurisdiction over the Surat district. These Courts are presided 
over by Labour Court Judges and enjoy such powers as 
are conferred upon them under sections 78 to 86 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 


There are two wage Boards appointed for the State, one each 
for Cotton Textile, and Silk Textile, The Wage Boards are to 
decide such disputes as are refetred to them by the State 
Government under sections 86 C and 86 KK of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 
1948) has been applied in the district to the areas of Surat, 
Billimora, Navsari, Bulsar and Vyara Municipalities. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been extended 
to the district. 


There is no Consumers’ Price Index Number for working class 
for Surat or any other centre in the district. 


The Factory Department is under the Administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, and Director of Employment 
but the Chief Inspector of Factories has complete control of 

_ the technical side of the work of the department over the 
whole State. The department is responsible mainly for the 
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administration of the Factorics Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 
administration of the following Acts has also been assigned 
to it :— 


(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 


(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1952)—section 9, regarding approval of plans of 
ginning factories. 


(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938) 
(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929) 


(5) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 


The department has a sub-office at Surat, in charge of a Junior — 
Inspector of Factories, an officer belonging to the general State 
Services. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the district 
of Surat, part of Braoch district south of river Narbada, Dangs 
District, and the Nawapur taluka of West Khandesh. The 
full time inspectoral staff stationed at Surat at present (Novem- 
ber 1957) consists of one Junior Inspector of Factories and two 
Inspector of Notified Factories. They are responsible for the 
enforcement of the Factories Act and the Rules made thereunder 
throughout the area assigned to them, every Inspector being allot- 
ted a certain number of factories for the purpose of inspection. 
Under section 8(4) of the Factories Act, the District Magistrate 
of Surat is also an Inspector for the district of Surat. In addition, 
all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlatdars, Mahalkaries, the 
officers of the Public Health Department, Government Labour 
officers within the limit of their respective jurisdictions. have been 
appointed as additional inspectors for certain provisions of the 
Act. Similarly, the Civil Surgeon Surat, Medical Officer in 
charge of Navsari Hospital, Navsari, Medical Officer in 
charge of Novroji Jivanlal Gauzdar Dispensary, Gandevi taluka, 
Medical Officer incharge of Kathor Dispensary, Kamraj taluka, 
Medical Officer in charge of Mahuwa Dispensary, Mahuwa taluka, 
Medical Officer in charge of Palsana Dispensary, Palsana taluka, 
Medical Officer in charge of Songadh Dispensary, Songadh taluka, 
Medical Officer in charge of Mangrol Dispensary, Mangrol taluka, 
Medical Officer in chargeof Vyara Maternity Home and Dispensary. 
Vyara taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Bansda State Hospital, 
Bansda taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Dharamapur State 
Hospital, Dharamapur taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Bardoli 
Dispensary, Bardoli taluka, Medical Officer in charge Tadkeshwar 
Dispensary, Mandvi Taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Olpad 
Dispensary, Olpad taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Chikhali 
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Dispensary, Chikhali taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Pardi 
Dispensary, Pardi taluka, Medical Officer in charge of Pettit Dis- 
pensary, Bulsar, have been appointed as Certifying Surgeons under 
the Factories Act. Under Rules framed in accordance with 
section 9 of the Factories Act, a full-time Inspector (but not the 
District Magistrate or an additional Inspector) is empowered to 
prosecute, conduct or defend before a court any complaint or other 
proceeding arising under the Act or in discharge of his duties 
as Inspector. Full-time Inspectors are also reasponsible for the 
enforcement of the other enactments with the administration of 
which the Factory Department has been entrusted. Their 
activities also extend to securing for labourers welfare amenities, 
such as education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies 
and housing. 


“Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (VIII of 1923) the Commissioner for Workmen’s compen- 
sation, Ahmedabad, has.been given exclusive jurisdiction over 
the state. The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to 
try all cases arising in the State irrespective of the district 
in which they occure. The. Commissioner has also general 
jurisdiction over the whole State. For the remaining areas 
of the State, Civil Judge have been appointed ex-officio Con- 
missioners for their respective jurisdictions. The principal reason 
for giving the Commissioner for) Workmen’s Compensation, 
Ahmedabad, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable him 
to settle cases with insurance companies and other firms which 
have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this arrange- 
ment necessarily entails a certain amount of over-lapping, 
Government have issucd instructions under section 20(2) of the 
Act for distribution of work between the Commissioners and 
the ex-officio Commissioner, Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Ahmedabad is authorised— 


(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8 ; 


(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
claimants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; 
and 


(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28. 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 
7201-145 
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Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered 
for registration, the Commissioner concerned notifies the ex- 
officio Commissioner. 


Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under section 8(1) has been received, and other appli- 
cations provided for the section 22 of the Act should be made 
to the ex-officio Commissioner if the accident occurs in the 
Surat district. Notices to employers under scction 10-A, 
requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the district 
ate issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and reports of fatal 
accidents made under section 10-B are received by him. If 
after notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commissioner 
under section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with the 
Commissioner at Ahmedabad, the latter notifies the receipt of 
the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner. 


Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly 
payments have to be made to the Commissioner concerned 
who passes the original orders. 


As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Sou- 
thern Railway, they arc dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 


The Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 
has been appointed Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act for and the Judge, First Labour Court, as Additional 
Authority under the Payment of Wages Act in addition to his 
own duties, to hear claims arising out of deductions from 
wages or delay in payment of wages of persons employed in 
Ahmedabad the Civil Judges being Authorities for the areas 
within their respective jurisdictions except for the Ahmedabad. 


The Department of Steam Boilcvs and Smoke Nuisances 
is under the administrative control of the Commissioner of 
Labour, and Director of Employment, Gujarat State, but the 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances has 
complete control of the technical side of the work of the 
Department over the whole State. The functions of the Boiler 
Inspectorate are to inspect Steam Boilers and their accessories 
annually and register new boilers and to grant working certi- 
ficates thereof in order to ensure their safe working. 
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The Inspector in charge of the South Gujarat Division, hav- 
ing his Head-quarters in Ahmedabad, carries out the boiler 
inspection work in the Surat district. 


The Smoke Nuisances Act is not in operation in Surat 
District. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PROHIBITION AND EXCIsE. 


Since the introduction of complete Prohibition in the former 
areas of the State of Bombay from Ist April, 1950, the former 
Department of Excise has come to be designated as the Depart- 
-ment of Prohibition & Excise. The officer charged with the 
administration of this Department in Surat District is the 
Collector of Surat. In relation to this department he is 
responsible to the Director of Excise & Prohibition, Gujarat 
State. He is invested with various powers under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949), and also exercises powers 
under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930), the Bombay 
Opium Smoking Act (XX-of 1936),-and the Bombay Drugs 
(Control) Act (XXIX of 1952). Under the Bombay Prohibition 
Act, prohibitions or restrictions have been placed on the Manu- 
facture, import, export, transport, salc, possession,. use and 
consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp and of articles 
containing liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector 
has powers to grant, cancel or suspend licences, permits and 
passes under the Act. 


The Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise, Surat, assists 
the Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the depart- 
ment in the district. He is also invested with powers under 
certain sections of the Bombay Prohibition Act. The Dange- 
rous Drugs Act, the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1952. Under him there is one 
inspector of Prohibition and Excise who is posted at Navsari 
and two sub-Inspectors.at Surat. The Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, Navsari, is in charge of talukas of (1) Bulsar, (2) 
Navsari, (3) Gandevi, (4) Valod, (5) Chikhali, (6) Mahuva (7) Pardi, 
(8) Dharampur, (9) Bansda, (10) Bardoli, and Excise matters 
in Dangs district. One Sub-Inspector, Surat, is in charge of 
Surat City (all Excise matter only) and the other Sub-Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise, Surat is in charge of Prohibition 
propaganda work in Surat city and all Prohibition and Excise 
work in the talukas of (1) Chorasi, (2) Mangrol, (3) Olpad, 
(4) Kamraj, (5) Palsana, (6) Mandvi (7) Songadh and (8) Vyara. 
There is also a Sub-Inspector of Prohibition and Excise with 
head quarters at Surat who is in charge of Drugs control work 
of the whole of the district. The Inspector and Sub-Inspectors 
ate subordinate directly to the Superintendent of Prohibition 
and Excise, Surat. The Inspector and Sub-Inspectors have also 
been invested with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibition 
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Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act, the Bombay Opium Smoking 
Act and the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. 


Jn cach taluka, a Medical Board consisting usually of two 
registered medical practitioners (one a Government or Semi- 
Government official and the other a non-official) has been 
formed. The functions of the board are to examine any person 
who applies for a permit to possess opium, ganja or bhang 
for personal consumption or for an increase in the existing quota, 
and, on examination, to issue a medical certificate to such 
person if it is satisfied that the applicant requires the drug as a 
medical necessity. 


There is another Medical Board for foreign liquor permits 
on health grounds. The Civil Surgeon, Surat, is the board and 
examines and grants certificates to applicants from the Surat 
city. In the rest of the district, the medical officers in charge 
of the Government or municipal dispensaries do the above 
duties and send the certificates through the Civil Surgeon, Surat, 
for his countersignature. 


In the case of individual military personnel, the quota, of 
foreign liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officer on a scale 
commensurate with their rank, and the same can be purchased 
from the Military Vendor’s Licensecs only. In the case of 
military messes, requisitions are issued by the Station Staff 
Officer, and liquor is issued by the Military Vendor’s Licensees 
on the strength of transport permits issued by the Prohibition 
and Excise Department. 


The Police Department isthe chief agency to deal with detec- 
tion, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohibi- 
tion Act. Though officers of the Prohibition & Excise department 
of and above the rank of Inspector have been invested with 
powers to investigate offences, these officers generally pass on 
information of the commission of offences and hand over the 
cases detected by them to the Police for investigation. The Home 
Guards Organization also assists the Police in this work. Under 
section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village ser- 
vants useful to Government, officers of other departments of the 
State Government and officers and servants of local authorities are 
bound not only to give information to the Police of breaches 
of the provisions of the Act which may come to their knowledge, 
but also to prevent the commission of breaches of tha Act atout 
which they may heve knowledge. Under section 133, officers 
and servants of local authorities are further bound to assist 
any Police Officer or persons authorised to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act. Under section 135, occupiers of lands and 
buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc. are bound 
to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture 
of any iquor or intoxicating drug to a Magistrate, Prohibition 
Officer or Police Officer as soon as it comes to their knowledge. 
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All revenue officers of land above the rank of Mamlatdar 
or Mahalkari, all Magistrate, and all officers of the Department 
of Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector 
have been authorised, under section 123 of the Prohibition 
Act, within the limits of their respective jurisdiction, to arrest 
without a warrant any person whom they have reason to belive 
to be guilty of an offence under the Act and to seize and detain 
any article of contraband. The officers so authorised, when he 
arrests any person or seized and detain any article, has to for- 
ward such person or article, without unnecessary delay, to the 
officer in charge of the nearest police station. 


As Prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual 
Stages from 1947-48, a comparison is given of the consumption 
of liquor and intoxicating drugs in the year 1945-46, 1950-51 
(the year in which complete prohibition was in force), and 
1955-56 :-— 





1945-46 1950-51 1955-56 





Country liquor (in gallons) 1,33.217.00 —_ = 


Spirits (in dozen bottles) $,455.00 765.00 115.00 
Wines (in dozen bottles) 89.00 = = 
Beer (in dozen bottlcs) 733.00 es = 
Ganja (in maunds and scers) 105.15 1.35 0.03 
Bhang (in maunds and seers) T.10 0.18 0.09 
Opium (in maunds and seers) 32.39 4.32 0.30 





The total revenue which was Rs. 52,35.769 in 1945-46, was 
only Rs. 5,14,465 in 1950-51 and Rs. 65,927 in 1955-56, 


Various permits were granted for possession, use ctc. of 


foreign liquor, These were :— 


(1) Emergency Permits :—These permits were at first issued 
to families only, for emergent purposes. This permit can, since 
22nd October, 1952, be issued in the name of any member of 
the family, but it cannot be granted to more than one member 
of a household at any one time. A holder of this permit is authori- 
sed to purchase and possess use or consume 6 2/3 ozs. of 
brandy, rum or 13 4 ozs. of champagne during a period of six 
months. The number of emergency permits issued in 1955-56 
was 279 and in 1956-57 180. 
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(2) Health Permits : —These permits are granted on grounds 
of health to the applicants after their medical examination by 
the Civil Surgeon, Surat, for a quantity recommended by him. 
The maximum quantity admissible under Bombay Foreign 
Liquor, Rules 1953, is 2 units*. During the year 1950-51 and from 
April 1951 to 19th September 1951, these permits were granted 
for a period of six months only. From 20th September 1951, 
these permits can be issued for a period of one year if recommended 
by the Medical Board, in the case of persons who are over 
sixty years and in the case of persons over seventy years 
the permits are granted without medical examination by the 
Medical Board. A permit-holder desiring to renew the permit 
has to make a fresh application. The number of health permits 
issued in 1955-56 was S09 and in 1956-57, 429. 


(3) Temporary Resident’s Permits :—These permits are issued 
to person born and brought up or domiciled in a country outside 
Indian where liquor is usually consumed. Temporary resident’s 
permits are granted for a maximum quantity of four units 
per month. They are granted up to the_end of the financial year. 
A permit-holder desiring to renew the permit has to make 
a fresh application. The number of temporary resident’s permits 
is sued in 1955-56 was 6, and in 1956-57, 10. 


(4) Visitor's Permits :--Any person visiting the State of 
Gujarat for a period not more than.a week is granted a visitor’s 
permits up to a quantity of.one unit and the permit is rene- 
wable for a maximum period of one month. The number of 
visitor’s permits issued in 1955-56 was. one, and in 1956-57 no 
such permits was issued. 


(5) Tourist’s Permits:—Any foreign tourist who is eligible 
for a temporary resident’s permits and possesses a tourist in- 
troduction card or tourist visa is grated a tourist permit for a 
maximum period of one month for a quantity of one unit per 
week. 


Toppy :—Possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohi- 
bited. 


DENATURED SPIRIT :—permit for possession and use of dena- 
tured spirit up to a maximum quantity of two bottles per month 
are granted for domestic purposes. 





* One unit is equal to— 
1 quart bottle of 26-2/3 ozs. of spirits, or 
3 quart bottles of wine, or 


9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 2 percent 
of alcohol by volume, or 
27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 2 percent of 
alcohol by volume. 
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COUNTRY LIQUOR AND WINE : Authorizations for the use 
of country liquor and wine for sacramental purposes only are 
granted to persons of certain communities, viz., Christains, 
Parsees and Jews. 


Ganja, bhang or opium is allowed to a person for his personal 
consumption only, under a permit which is granted on 
production of a medical certificate from the Medical Board, 
the maximum quantity allowed under a permit being 15 tolas in 
the case of ganja or bhang and 7% tolas in the case of opium. 
In 1955-56, 210 permits were issued for opium, 20 for ganja 
and 9for bhang. In 1956-57, the respective numbers were 148, 
5 and 3. 


There are also rules govering the possession, use, transport, 
sale, etc., of dangerous drugs, mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified 
spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial medical and similar 


purposes. 


The Bombay Village Industries Board is entrusted with the 
working of the ‘‘neera and palm products scheme”’. It is carrying 
out its neera and plam-gur work through co-operative societies 
or suitable institutions of constructive social workers such as 
(1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (2) Sarvodaya Centres, and (3) 
Ashrams. 


There is a supervisor stationed in each area of neera extra- 
ction who supervises the tapping and collection of neera from 
trees. The neera collected is transported to various sale centres. 
There is a manager at each centre, who supervises the sale with 
the help of the salesmen. The manufacture of gur from neera 
is allowed only at the ban (garden) under the supervision of the 


Ban Supervisor. 


A. Prohibition Sub-Committee consisting of ten members 
has been formed by the District Development Board, Surat. 
The Chairman of the Prohibition Sub-Committee is from the 
non-official members of the Board. The Superintendent of 
Prohibition & Excise is its Secretary. Functions of this committce 
are to advise the Prohibition & Excise Department in carrivng 
out the prohibition work and to make suggestions in matters 
pertaining to vigilance, prohibition propaganda, publicity, 
recreation activities, etc. 


There are 11 Sanskar Kendras in the district, and 
they are at (1) Salabatpura, (2) Sahara Gate, (3) Pal, (4) Vanz, 
(5) More-Bhagva, (6) Mandvi (7) Malekpore, (8) Vadoli, (9) 
Kolak, (10) Malwan and (11) Kachholi. Of these Sanskar Kendras, 
the first two are departmental and the remaining nine are 
subsidised Sanskar Kendras. The object of the Sanskar Kendras 
is to wean away drink addicts from drink by providing 
facilities to them for recreation. 
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THE SoctaL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The Backward Class Department was created in 1931 asa result 
of the recommendations made in 1930 by the Depressed Classes 
and Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The classification recommen- 
ded by the committee and adopted by Government includes within 
backward classes persons of three different categories, viz., (1) un- 
touchables classed as scheduled ‘‘classes’’; (2) aboriginal and hill 
tribes; and (3) such other classes of persons as Government may 
classify as “other backward classes’. As soon as any caste or 
section of the population ceases to require protection or aid it 
may be removed from the list of backward classes and it will then 
cease to have any special connection with the Backward Class 
Department. 


The communities under Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
are approved by the President’s order under the Constitution of 
India. The Constitution of India has also provided for special 
protection and encouragement to be given to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in view of-their extremely backward condi- 
tion. The population of backward >classes in the District as 
per 1951 Census is as follows :— 


Scheduled Castes ifs as is 1,18,236 
Scheduled Tribes ... 2... 1 Ri &,54,405 
Other Backward Classes “4, , 2,86,459 

Total... 12,59,100 


It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with the 
work of amelioration of backward classes so that the communities 
at present classified as backward may be assimilated into society 
on a common footing with others and they may make rapid pro- 
gress in economic, social, cultural and other spheres, and condi- 
tions may be created in which they will cease to be backward. 


The Central Government also gives liberal grants for this pur- 
pose under Article 275 of the Constitution. 


With the inauguration of the new Bombay State, a new Depart- 
ment of Labour and Social Welfare has been created which look ; 
after the amclioration of backward classes. In addition to a sepa- 
rate Secretary, a post of Deputy Secretary has also been created 
in this Department. The head of the Department, called Dire- 


‘ctor of Backward class Welfare, has his head quarters at Poona. 


He is assisted by a Personal Assistant of the rank of Assistant 
Director of Backward Class Welfare. In addition, there are 
three Assistant Directors all at the head quarters, one in charge 
of Education, another of Lands and the third of Economic Matters 
respectively. The posts are filled by transfer of suitable Class 
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I or Class [1 officers of the Departments of Education, Co-opera- 
tion and Revenue. There are also 23 Backward Class Welfare 
Officers in the old Bombay State area, each in charge of a single 
district. These officers are of the status of the second grade Mam- 
latdars. There are also two regional Nomadic Tribes Welfare 
Officers, one for Mahashtra and the other for Gujarat, appointed 
specially for the welfare of nomadic tribes. They are of the status 
of Backward Class Welfare Officers. The Department is not ordi- 
narily entrusted with executive work, as its main function is co- 
ordination of the work of other Departments concerned wtih 
backward class welfare work. The execution of a programme in 
any particular field is the responsibility of the department concer- 
ned with that field and its officers. The Director of Backward 
ClassWelfare seeks to co-ordinate the work of the various depart- 
ments in accordance with the directives of Government and the 
relevant provisions of the Constitution and collects such infor- 
mation and statistics from the departments as are required by Go- 
vernment. With the formation of the new State of Gujarat, the 
directorate of Labour and Social Welfare of the former Bombay 
State was split up into two, viz, Labour Welfare headed by 
the Commissioner of Labour Welfare.and Social Welfare headed 
by the Director of Social Welfare who deals with the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
Vimukta jaties and nomadic and semi-n omedic ibes including 
other backward classes. 


The uplift of backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
many ways. First of all, special facilities are given to them for 
receiving education. For example, they get free studentships in 
Government as well as non-Government schools, and scholar- 
ships in arts and professional colleges and technical institutions. 
In addition, the Social Welfare Department gives moretary help 
to poor and deserving students from backward classes studying 
in secondary, collegiate, and technical institutions, by way of 
lump sum grants for the purchase of slates, books, tools, etc., 
and for payment of examination fees. A percentage is prescribed 
by Government for the admission to training institutions of men 
teachers from backward classes. In the case of women teachers, 
no percentage has been separately fixed, but if suitable women 
belonging to these classes are available for training, preference 
is given to them in the matter of admission to training colleges. 


Voluntary agencies are encouraged by means of grants-in- 
aid to open special hostels for backward classes. There are 22 
such hostels in the Surat district run by the following voluntary 
agencies :— 





Name of the Voluntary Agency. Hostel conducted. 
1. Managing Committee of Shri Sarvodaya Chhatralaya, . 
Sarvodaya Chhatralaya, Surat. 
2. Mandvi Education Society Backward Class Hostel for Boys, 
Mandvi. Mandvi. 
~ 7201-12 Ce eo — 
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~ Name of Voluntary ‘Agencies 





3. Raniparaj Sewa Sabha 
Swaraj Ashram, Vedchhi. 


4. Surat District Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, Surat. 

5. Gram Seva Samiti, 
Kachholi. 

6. Gujarat Harijan ; Sevak 
Sangh, Ahmedabad. 

7. Gujarat Harijan Sevak 


Sangh, Ahmedabad. 


8. Gujarat Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Ahmedabad. 


9. Bhagini Samaj, Bombay. 


Jai Gandhi Sarvodaya 
Shikshan Sangh, Ko- 
samba. 


Sarvodaya Melavani Saha- 
kari Mandal, Kathor. 


Shramjivi Sanskar Sabha, 
Balwada. 


Gujarat Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Ahmedabad. 


Gujarat Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Ahmedabad. 
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Hoste! conducted. 





1. Bapu Kumar Ashram, 
Ghantoli. 


2. Bapu Kanya 
Ghantoli. 


3. Kanya Ashram, Madhi. 


4. Kumar Chhatralaya, 
Vedchhi. 


5. Kanya Chhatralaya, Puna. 
6. Kasturba Kanya Ashram, 


Ashram, 


Bedkuwadur. 

7. Sardar Kumar Ashram, 
Dharampur. 

8. Kasturba Kanya Ashram, 
Sherimal. 


9. Kasturba Kanya Chhatra- 
laya, Isanpur. 


Sarvodaya Chhatralaya, 
Bilimora. 

Kanya Sanskar Mandir, 
Kachholi. 


Shr Sardar Chhatralaya, 
Bardoli, 


Shti Thakar Bappa Chhatra- 
jaya, Navsari. 


Halpati Chhatralaya, Navsari. 


Naniben Mehta Pachhat Kom 
Kanya Chhatralaya, Udwada. 


Sarvodaya Chhatralaya, Ko- 
samba. 

Mahatma Gandhi Sarvodaya 
Chhatralaya, Kathor. 
Shramjivi Chhatralaya, Bal- 
wada. 

Vallabha Kanya Ashram, 
Verad. 


Kasturba Kanya Chhatralaya, 
Bhinar. 
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Voluntary agencies are also encouraged to open and run 
balwadis for backward class children of tender age to teach them 
habits of cleanliness and ultimately to achicve their assimilation 
with other higher caste Hindu children. To solve effectively the 
problem of education of backward classes, voluntary agencies are 
encouraged to open sanskar kendras for Scheduled Castes, ashram 
schools for Scheduled Tribes and ashram schools cum-sanskar 
kendras for ex-criminal tribes. 


Sanskar Kendras are conducted in the state and grants 
are paid to the voluntary agencies conducting them. 
There is only one Sanskar Kendra in the Surat district, viz., 
Sanskar Kendra at Saidepur conducted by Shri Meghwal Hit- 
wardhak Mandal, Saidepur. 


Four ashram schools are located in the Surat district, 
as the district is thickly inhabited by Scheduled Tribes. The 
total number of ashram scools-cum sanskar kendras in the 
Bombay State as on 3}st March, 1957 was five. 


Secondly, reservation of posts is:made for members of the 
backward classes in the public services. The following percent- 
ages of vacancies are reserved for members of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes, in Class Hf 
and Class 1V services and posts. 





Percentage of vacancies reserved. 


Service or post. I tiie heat 
Scheduled. Scheduled Other Back- 








ee ae 





Castes Tribes — ward Classes 
Class HI... es oe 6 7 9 


Class [IV ... ies ae 7 9 11 


There is a collective reservation of vacancies in respect of the 
State (Gazetted) Services, viz., 12} per cent. in respect of the 
backward classes as a whole. The above percentages represent 
the minimum number of vacancies to be filled in by the appoint- 
ment of members of backward classes but it is open to the appoint- 
ing authorities to recruit members of backward classes in excess 
of these percentages, if they are otherwise considered suitable 
for such appointments vis-a-vis other candidates. Similar per- 
centages are prescribed for recruitment of backward classes in 
the services of local bodies and institutions receiving Government 
grants-in-aid. Different percentages varying from 15 to 45 have 
been prescribed for appointment of members of backward classes 
as primary school teachers in the various districts in the State. 


The maximum age limit prescribed for appointment to Class 
I}! and IV services and posts under the relevant recruitment rules 
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have been relaxed by five years, instead of three years as before, 
in favour of candidates belonging to backward classes. 


Thirdly, special attention is devoted to provision of housing 
accommodation for backward classes. The Social Welfare 
Department helps in providing housing sites for members of 
the scheduled classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the 
plots to individual members at a nominal occupancy price fixed 
in consultation with the Collector of the district. . 


The Post-War Reconstruction scheme No. 219 sanctioned by 
Government during 1948-49, has been sanctioned as one of the 
schemes under the second Five Year Plan. The scheme envisages 
grant of financial! assistance to backward class families in the 
State to build their own houses through co-operative housing 
societies etc. Under the scheme loans are granted to housing 
societies of backward class persons upto an amount not 
exceeding 75 per cent. of the estimated cost of houses, which 
is taken to be anywhere between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 4,000 
in industrial areas like Ahmedabad, Rs. 2,000 in places 
having district or borough municipalities, and in other areas, 
the estimated cost is fixed at Rs. 800, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 
as the case may be. The loan is free of interest and is made 
repayable in 25 annual instelments. If a member of such a 
society is engaged in agricultural pursuits, an additional loan not 
exceeding 60 per cent of the cost of a shed and barn estimated at 
not more than Rs. 100 is also made available to such a member 
for construction of a shed and barn. Subsidies are also granted 
to such societies to meet their cost of management etc. at the 
rate of Rs. 10 per tenement for the first two years, and, 
later on, at the rate of Rs. Sper tenement, till the entire 
Government loan is repaid. These societies are also granted, 
for housing sites, Government lands free of cost or, where 
Government lands are not available, Government subsidy equal 
to the cost of acquisition of private lands is made available to 
them. In industrial areas of Ahmedabad, 2} gunthas of land 
are made available to a non-agricultural member and 14 gunthas 
in other areas. Agricultural members get 3 gunthas each, in 
all the areas. The value limit of land is fixed at Rs. 5 por 
sq. yd. for the four industrial cities. In other areas, the land 
should be of the value current in lower middle class localities, 
and the excess costs, if any, should be borne by the societies. 


This scheme has undergone certain revision, in as much as 
the concessions provided under this scheme are now restricted 
to societies of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and ex-criminal 
tribes only, so far as new organisations registered after the 14th 
August, 1953 are concerned. Housing Societies of other back- 
ward classes registered after 14th August, 1953 are eligible for 
concessions under the scheme only in genuine cases of hardship 
and with the special approval of Government. Such societies 
are however, eligible for Government lands where available, ia 
all cases. 
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Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the backward classes 
is promoted by various steps. With a view to improving the 
technique of the hereditary occupations of these classes, Govern- 
ment have sanctioned a number of peripatetic parties (15 on 31st 
March, 1957) for imparting training to artisans and thcir children 
in various industrial subjects. Out of these, two are for Surat 
District. Stipends are granted to students admitted to the 
schools. Backward Class students are also awarded scholarships 
for taking industrial training at the various technical and industrial 
institutions. 


There are various other measures adopted by Government for 
the economic uplift of backward classes. The chief among 
them are :— 


(a) Grant of cultivable waste lands to backward classes. 


(6) Grant of forest lands to backward classes on agri-silvi 
system. 


(c) Grant of tagai loans. 


(d) Provision of special concessions to backward classes in 
respect of removal of timber, minor forest produce, 
cutting of fuel, ete. 


(e) Grant of financial assistance for the formation of back- 
ward class co-operative farming societies. 


(f) Grant of forest coupes to backward class forest labourers’ 
co-operative societies at an upset price. 


Special attention has also been devoted by the Government to 
the welfare of nomadic tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. Among 
backward classes the nomadic and semi-nomadic communities are 
perhaps the most backward who could not take benefits of several 
schemes. As these communities have no settled way of life, and 
they go from place to place in search of a living and are steeped 
in illiteracy and poverty they have not been able to take such 
advantage of the various schemes implemented by Government 
for the welfare of backward classes. Government have included 
special schemes in the Second Five Year Plan for the uplift of 
nomadic tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. Special schemes such 
as loans to nomadic tribe persons for hawking business and 
amelioration of nomadic tribe women by imparting training in 
crafts have been included besides the usual schemes yiz., the 
opening of ashram schools, 6a/wadis, and sanskar kendras ; free 
supply of books and slates ; provisions of hostel facilities ; 
starting of industrial training centres ; grant of financial assist- 
ance to labour contract societies and co-operative housing 
societies ; appointment of propaganda workers ; digging of 
wells, ctc. ; and grant of loans and subsidies to hereditary and 
trained artisans. 
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Fifthly, measures had been taken to ensure the social uplift 
of the backward classes, especially Harijans. The Bombay Hari- 
jan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (of 1947) and the Bombay 
Harijan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947) had been enacted 
with a view to bringing about complete removal of untouch- 
ability us far as public and civic rights were concerned. However, 
with the enactment of an All-India Act, known as “The Untouch- 
ability (Offences) Act, 1955”, the Bombay Harijan Acts referred 
to above were repealed with effect from 8th May, 1955. The 
Bombay Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934) has declared un- 
lawful the performance of any ceremony having the effect of 
dedicating girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were 
usually members of the backward classses. 


in addition, Government enforce laws, such as the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, and the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. These Acts are of general 
application and are intended to safegaurd the rights of agricul- 
tural tenants, to grant them privileges, and to provide relief to. 
agricultural debtors. The-backward-class agriculturists, a large 
number of whom are tenants and agricultural debtors, can receive 
the benefits of these laws in the same manner as other tenants 
and agricultural debtors. In addition, officers of the Social Wel- 
fare Department, in the normal course of their duties, help 
the backward class agriculturists to secure the relief available 
to them under these Acts. 


The Social Welfare Department has to see that the policy 
of Government is fully implemented in day to day administration. 


To advise the Social Welfare Department in regard to its 
activities in the district there is a special Backward Class Sub- 
Committec of the District Development Board for the district. 
Its constitution anc functions are as follows :— 


The Vice-Chairman of the District Development Board, who 
is a non-official nominated by Government, is to act as the 
Chairman of the sub-committee of the Board. The Social 
Welfare Officer of the district is the secretary of the sub- 
committee relating to the work of amelioration of backward 
classes. The functions of the sub-committee are :—- 


' (a) To provide information regarding the grievances and needs 
of the backward classes. 


(6) To form a channel of communication between the 
Director of Social Welfare and the backward 
classes. 


(c) To give their opinions on questions referred to them by 
the Social Welfare Board or the Director of Social 
Welfare. 
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(d} To help backward classes by bringing their needs and 
grievances to the notice of the local officers concerned. 


(e) To take suitable measures for the removal of untouch- 
ability and other disabilities and removal of harmful 
social customs among the verious baekward classes. 


(f) To carry on propaganda work as far as possible among 
the backward classes. 


In addition to the work of ameliorating the condition of 
backward classes through the Government channel, voluntary 
agencies engaged in the task of amelioration of backward classes 
are given every possible encouragement. Several voluntary 
agencies, with are pioneers in this field, are recognised and 
given suitable grants-in-aid in the light of their activities. The 
main activity of these voluntary agencies is propaganda with a 
view to apprise the backward classes of the civic rights and 
privileges provided by Government for them, and also of the 
directives issued by Government for the amelioration of their 
condition. This propaganda Is carried out by workers appointed 
by the volnntary agencies. Maintenance of hostels, establishment 
of Ashram Schools, Balwadis, Sanskar Kendras are the other 
important activities sponsored by Government and undertaken 
by tne voluntary agencies with Government aid. in Surat 
district there are five propaganda workers for the Scheduled 
Tribes. 


The chief voluntary agency in the Surat district is the Gujarat 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Ahmedabad. This agency was paid grants- 
in-aid to the tune of Rs. 29,324 during the year 1956-57. The 
Bharatiya Depressed Classes League, Bombay State, Bombay, 
and Raniparaj Seva Sabha, Vedchhi are also working in the 
district. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONER 


Prior to 1950. the religious and charitable trusts in the State 
were governed by various enactments,Central as well as Provincial 
based on religion. In 1950, a compasite legislation called the 
Bombay Public Trust Act (XXIX) of 1950, was passed, which 
can be made applicable to all public trusts without distinction 
of religion. This Act defines “Public trusts” as ‘an express or 
constructive trust for either a public religious or charitable pur- 
pose os both, and includes a temple, a math, a waks, a dharmda 
or any religious or charitable endowment and a society formed 
either for a religious or charitable purpose or fof both and 
registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI) of 1860. 
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The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to applyto such trust or class 
of trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following 
classes of public trusts with effect from 2lst January, 1952. 


(1) temples ; 
(2) maths ; 
(3) wakfs ; 


(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or evisting solely for the benefit of any commnunity or 
communities or any section or sections thereof ; 


(5) societies formed either for religious or chariable purposes 
or for both and 'egistered under the Societies Registration 
Act, 1860 ; 


(6) dharmadas, /.e., any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usaged of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction are charged 
to any party to the transaction or collected under what- 
ever name as being intended to be used for a charitable 
or religious purpose ; 


(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 


The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowment 


“The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Gujarat 
has been appointed to administer the Act. So far as 
the administration of the Act is concerned, the territories comp- 
rising the Surat District are under the Assistant Charity Commis- 
sioner, Baroda Region, with headquarters at Baroda The Assist- 
ant Charity Commissioner js directly responsible to the Charity 
Commissioner.” 


The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust within three months of the application of 
the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include—(a@) the approximate value of moveable and im- 
moveable property owned by the trust, (5) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of the 
average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, 
however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are governed 
by specia! provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts 
registered under any of the provisions Acts are deemed to be 
registered under this Act. 
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The total number of public trusts registered in the Surat 
District for the period upto 3lst March, 1957 was 3,765 with 
assets amounting to Rs. 10,11,41,183 and yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 69,63,764. The annual expenditure incurred by 
these trusts on religious and charitable objects amounted to 
Rs. 27,03,938. 


A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An 
annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent. of the gross annual 
income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts 
Administration Fund created under the Act. The contribution 
does not form part of the general revenue of the State. Public 
Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propa- 
gation of secular education or medical relief and public trusts 
having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or less are exempted 
from the payment of contribution. Deductions from the gross 
annual income for computing contribution are allowed in respect 
of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of secular 
education, medical relief, donations, grants received from Govern- 
ment or local authorities, interest on-depreciation or sinking fund, 
taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of 
public trusts conducting a business or trade. 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. .A Chartered Accountants can audit 
accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised under the 
Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having 
a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to 
submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner 
of his region on a number of points, such as whether accounts 
are maintained according to law and regularly, whether an 
inventory has been maintained of the moveables of the public 
trust, whether any property or funds of the trust have been 
applied on an object or purpose not authorised by the trust, 
whether the funds of the trust have been in vested or immoveable 
property alienated contrary to the provisions of the Act, etc. 


Tf on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner is 
satisfied that the trustee or any other person has been guilty of 
gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or misconduct 
resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report to the Charity 
Commissioner who after due inquiry determines the loss, if any, 
caused to the trust and surcharges the amount on the person 
found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, exchange or gift 
of any immoveable property and no lease for a period exceeding 
ten years in the case of agricultural land and three years in the 
case of non-agricultural land or building belonging to a public 
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trust is valid without the previous sanction of the Charity Com- 
missioner. The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the 
surplus funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of 
immoveable property on certain conditions. For making an 
investment in any other form, the permission of the Charity 
Commissioner must be obtained. 


If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, 
if in the case of a public trust other than a trust for a religious 
purpose, it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, 
the original intention of the author of the public trust or the 
object for which the public trust was created, an application can 
be made to the District Court or City Civil Court, Ahmedabad, 
as the case may be, for application cypres of the property or 
income of the public trust or any of its portion. 


If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a 
direction is required to recover the possession of such property, 
or a direction is required for the administration of any public 
trust, two or more persons having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the District Court or 
City Civil Court, Ahmedabad, as the case may be, to obtain 
reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner 
refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal 
constituted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 
1939). The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on 
his own motion. 


“The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent, be appoint- 
ed a trustee of a public trust except of a public trust created for 
a religious purpose, by a Court or by the author of a trust, 
provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. In regard to 
the public trusts created for religious purposes, while the courts 
are not competent to appoint the Charity Commissioner to be a 
trustee of sucha trust, if the author of a public trust fora religious 
purpose expresses his intention, or the person or the authority in 
whom the property of such public trust vests, deems it expedient 
in public, interest, the court may appoint the Charity Commis- 
sioner with his consent to be the sole trustee of such public 
trust. The Charity Commissioner is, however, precluded from 
accepting the trusteeship of a public trust for religious purposes 
which involves the exercise by him as trustee of any religious 
observance or ceremony or the decision of any qusestion as to 
the religious mint or character of any individual or institution.’ 


Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or 
regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts register- 
ed under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct 
of a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the 
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aid of assessors not less than three and not more than five in 
number. The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, 
from the religious denomination of the public trust to which the 
inquiry relates. 


The presence of assessors, can, however, be dispensed with 
in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of assessors has 
to be prepared and published in the Official Gazette every three 
years. Districtwise lists of assessors have already been prepared 
and published in the Gujarat Government Gazette. 


The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 
always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
State of Gujarat, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. 


The Charity Organisation has undertaken the publication of 
district directories of public trusts, and abstract of accounts of 
public trusts. The former contains the names, addresses, etc. of 
the public trusts, their objects, assets, institutions run by them 
and average annual income and average annual expenditure on 
religious and charitable objects. The latter publication contains 
information, in respect of public trusts having an annual income 
of more than Rs. 1,000. 


The Directory of public trusts in Surat district for the period 
up to 3ist March, 1955 has been published. Similarly the 
Abstract of Accounts giving the financial position of public trusts 
during the year 1953 has also been published. 


“The work relating to the Societies Registration Act, 1860, 
which was done by the Registrar of Companies, Bombay, has been 
transferred to the Charity Organisation from the Ist July, 1956 
and the Assistant Charity Commissioner, Baroda has been appoint- 
ed as Assistant Registrar of Societies for the territories comprising 
the Baroda Region with effect from that date.’ 


COMMUNITY PROJECT AND NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


In their First Five Year Plan (1951-56), the Planning Commis- 
sion of the Government of India bse estan organisation of Com- 
munity Development Projects and National Extension Service to 
initiate a process of improvement of social and eccnomic life in 
the villages. These were implemented by the Union and the 
State Governments in co-operation. The princinal aim was to 
mobilise local dormant man-power for a converted and co- 
ordinated effort at raising the level of rural life as a whole. Both 
the National Extension Service and the Community Development 
_Programmes envisage development in the fields of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, public health, social education, co-operation, 
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communications etc.,in selected areas. In the areas of Com- 
munity Development Projects Blocks, constructional programme 
was more intensive then in the National Extension Service areas. 
In the latter, the main objective was to bring about administrative 
re-organisation. 


Each ‘block’ whether of the Community Development or 
National Extension Service category, covered a population of 
approximately 66,000. The budget provided for a community 
Development “block”? was 15 lakhs of rupees for a period of 
three years, while the cost of a National Extension Service block 
was only half of this, viz, 7} lakhs of rupees. National 
Extension Service blocks were intended to spread over the whole 
country by the end of the Second Five Year Plan and approximate- 
ly half the number of these blocks, on the basis of their per- 
formance were to be converted into Community Development 
Blocks. For the first three years the State Governments were to 
receive substantial financial help from the Central Government. 
After the first three years the-financial liability for maintaining 
the development achieved-in the-selected area was to devolve 
mainly upon the State Government. 


Special administrative machinery had been set up at the head- 
quarters of the State Governments and at lower levels to avoid 
delay and departmental routine. In the Bombay State the 
Development Commissioner, who was also the Chief Secretary to 
Government, was made responsible for the control and supervision 
of the programme. The Development Commissioner was assisted 
by an additional Development Commissioner. A Committee 
known as the State Development Committee, consisting of the 
Chief Minister (as Chairman) and Ministers in charge of Finance, 
Public Works, Revenue and Agriculture, Forests and Co-ope- 
ration, was also set up. The Chief Secretary and Secretaries, 
Finance, Revenue, Agriculture and Public Works Departments 
were also members of this committee. The functions of the 
State Committee were to lay down broad policies and provide 
general supervision in respect of the implementation of the 
programme. 


In the case of a Community Development Block, the Prant 
Officer (Assistant or Deputy Collector), in whose charge the 
block area fell, was appointed ex-officio Project Officer for the 
development and economy in expenditure. The Project Officer, 
by virtue of his position as a Revenue Officer, was in a position 
to exert considerable healthy influence upon the villages in their 
endeavour for social and economic development. 


At the district and taluka levels, Committees known as ‘District 
Community Development National Extension Service Advisory 
Committee and Taluka Community Development/National Ex- 
tension Service Advisory Committee’ were set up to look after 
and tender advice in connection with the working of the 
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programme. The Committees consisted of both officials connected  cyaprer 17. 
with the programme as also non-officials. To aid and advise 





the Prant-cum-Project Officers in the task of all round develop- De bibudndomy 
ment, subject matter specialists like Agricultural Officers, Assistant ne 
District Co-operative Officers, Social Education Organisers, COMMUNITY 
Deputy Engineers, Overseers, etc., were appointed. Consider- Rae ane 

: TIONAL EXxTBN- 
able delegation of powers was made to Collectors, Prant-cum- SION SERVICE 


Project Officers etc., by way of decentralisation of powers which 
avoided departmental routine and delay in the execution of the 
programme. 

The lowest but the most important link in the chain of the 
administrative machinery devised for this development pro- 
gramme was the Gram Scvaks who woked in close contact with 
the villagers. A new cadre of Gram Sevaks was formed by 
pooling the existing personnel, of the Revenuc, Co-operative and 
Agriculture Departments, working at the level of group of villages 
in the block area. On appointment these Gram Sevaks per- 
formed revenue as well as extension duties. They were Circle 
Inspectors, Agricultural Assistants and Co-operative Supervisors, 
allin one. The talathis in charge,of villages were designated as 
Assistant Gram Sevaks. “The functions which the village level 
worker was to perform were of very great importance. He had to 
understand rural problems and the psychology of the farmer and 
offer solutions to his various difficulties. He had to try and find 
out the felt needs of the people and the solutions that he offered 
were to be demonstrated by working in close co-operation with 
the farmers. His success depended on the extent to which he 
gained the confidence of the farmers. 

The various Administrative Departments and Heads of 
Departments were directed to assign very high priority to matters 
relating to project works. In the District, the Collector as the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, is also expected to bring 
about proper co-ordination in the work of the various develop- 
ment departments functioning in the project area. 


The aim of the programme is community development and it 
can only take place when people themselves evince a keen interest 
in the programme. To this end people were sought to be associated 
as much as is possible with the planning of development schemes 
and their execution. While schemes involving large expenditure 
and requiring a high degree of technical skill were to be executed 
departmentally, other schemes were to be excuted with as much 
co-operation as was possible from local agencies such as the Distri- 
ct Local Boards, village panchayats, etc., or, in the last resort, 
by ad hoc committees formed of representatives of the villagers. 


To ensure people’s participation in the development pro- — ggociation of 
gramme it has been laid down that various schemes, or works are people. 
to be taken up on the basis of public contribution. The Collectors 
and Project Officers approved schemes only when minimum popu- 
lar contributions were forthcoming. There was no limit to the 
maximum popular contributions which could even be cent per 
cent. The scales of minimum popular contributions varied 
according to the nature of the schemes. Contributions were 
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either in cash or labour or materials. For schemes of irrigation 
the minimum contribution fixed was 33 per cent ; for potable 
water wells 25 per cent ; for roads 33 per cent ; for school 
buildings 33 per cent ; for dispensaries or hospitals 25 per cent ; 
of capital cost; and for community recreation centres and 
library buildings SO per cent of capital cost. 


In Surat district, a national extension service block was 
started in Songadh taluka on January, 26, 1954. It was converted 
into a community development block from May, Ist, 1955. Two 
National Extension Service blocks were started in Navsari taluka 
from October, 2, 1954 and they were converted into a community 
development block from October, 2, 1957. A _ three-fourths 
national extension service block was started in Palsana mahal 
from April, 1, 1956, two national extension service blocks were 
started in Chikhali taluka from October,2,1956 and one in Bansda 
taluka from April, 1, 1957. A special multipurpose project in 
39 villages was started in Dharampur taluka as one block from 
April, 1, 1957 and another national extension service block from 
October, 2, 1957 except in the 39 villages mentioned before. 
A 1.25 national extension service block was started in Mangrol 
taluka from April 1, 1958; thus making a total of ten blocks. 


In songadh, Bansda, Dharampur and Mangrol talukas, the 
people are very poor backward class adivasis, and they had to 
pay only 20 per cent popular contribution either in cash or kind. 
The budget grant and the period of the block were different from 
those in other blocks in the special multipurpose project scheme 
introduced in the 39 villages of Dharampur. The total budget 
grant, to be utilised within a period of five years for all the ten 
blocks is Rs. 27 lakhs. 


CHAPTER 18 -MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS 


THE TOWN PLANNING AND VALUATION 


THe STATE HAS A_ SEPARATE Town Planning and 
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Valuation Unit which deals principally with the ‘Town PLannme 


subjects of “Town Planning” and “Valuation of Real Pro- 
perties”. It also advises Government on matters relating to 
slum clearance, housing, etc. including legislation. 


The department was established in 1914 with the Consult- 
ing Surveyor to Government as its head. The Bombay Town 
Planning Act 1915 was passed in the next year providing for 
the preparation of statutory town planning schemes in respect 
of areas in course of development within the jurisdiction of 
local authorities. Under this Act the local authorities are 
both initiating and executing authorities and the functions of the 
department are of an advisory nature. Very few local authori- 
ties have, however, the trained staff required for the preparation 
of statutory town planning schemes, and __ therefore 
usually an assistant from the department is deputed to prepare 
schemes for them. About.125 statutory town planning schemes 
have so far been undertaken by the local authorities at various 
places in the State, of which 46 have been finally sanctioned 
and come into force. 


The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable 
the planner to ignore to a great extent existing plot boundaries. 
In designing his layouts existing holdings can be reconstituted 
and made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good 
shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of land ill-shaped 
for building purposes and without access. The cost of the scheme 
can be recovered from the owners bencfited to the extent of 
50 per cent. of the increase in the value of the land estimated 
to accrue by the carrying out of the works contemplated in the 
scheme. When a draft scheme prepared by a local authority 
in consultation with the owners is sanctioned by Government 
an Arbitrator is appointed. His duties are to hear each owner 
individually, consider his objections or proposals and make 
Suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft scheme pro- 
posals, if found necessary. The department also provides 
the necessary Arbitrator. The department issues certificates 
of tenure and title in respect of the plots after a scheme is 
finally sanctioned. Preparation and scrutiny of layouts of co- 
operative housing societies, when they apply for loans from 
Government, are other duties of the department. The Consulting 
Surveyor is often called upon to give advise on or to prepare 
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layouts of Government, municipal or private lands for purposes 
of town extension. 


In addition to the statutory town planning schemes the 
department prepared Master Plans for 27 towns under the 
first Five Year Plan Programme. These master plans were 
prepared only under departmental orders and had no statutory 
backing. It was experienced that without legal sanction it was 
difficult to implement them. The law relating to town planing was, 
therefore, consolidated and amended by the Town Planning 
Act (XVII of 1954) which has come into force from Ist April, 
1957. The new Act makes it obligatory upon every local 
authority ( except village panchayat ) to prepare a Develop- 
ment Plan* for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 
The local authorities who have becn given powers to implement 
the proposals in these plans, may, for the purpose make one 
or more town planning schemes for the whole area within its 
jurisdiction or any part thereof. 


In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to Govern- 
ment has to render expert advise to Government in matters 
of valuation and in cases where the claimants go in for court 
references on the awards of the Land Acquisition Officers. 
He also gives expert evidence in the court in such references. 
His department is also entrusted with the fixation and revision 
of standard rates of non-agricultural assessment. He is also 
called upon to fix the rateable value of Government properties 
within the limits of borough municipalities for determination 
of municipal assessment. When Government has to sell, 
lease or purchase land, the department is consulted as regards 
the price and rent. 


The revenue officers of Government are sent to this Depart- 
ment for training in the board principles of village planning, 
valuation, fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural deve- 
lopment, etc. Lectures on Town Planning arc given by the officers 
of the department at the Centres of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Institute at Poona and Baroda. 





* Section 7 of the Act lays down :— 


“A development plan shall gencrally indicate the manner in which the deve- 
lopment and improvement of the entire area within the jurisdiction of the local 
authority are to be carried out and regulated. In particular it shall contain the 
following proposals, namely :- - 


(a) proposals for designating the use of the land for the purposessuch as 
(1) residential, (2) industrial, (3) commercial, and (4) agricultural ; 


(b) proposals for designation of land for public purposes such as parks, play- 
grounds, recreation grounds, open spaces, schools, markets or medical 
public health or physical culture institutions ; 


(c) proposals for roads and highways ; 

(d) proposals for the reservation of land for the purposes of the Union, any 
State, any local authority or any other authority established by law in 
India ; and 

(e) Such other proposals for public or other -urposes as may from time to 


time be approved by a local authority or directed by the State Govern- 
ment in this behalf. .” 
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Recoveries are made from local authorities and private 
persons who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting 
Surveyor or of his officers in the preparation of town planning 
schemes, layouts, etc., and also for the performance of the 
dutics as an Arbitrator in town planning schemes. 


From a small beginning in 1914, when the activities o the 
department were mainly restricted to the suburbs of Bombay 
and other big towns such as Poona, Ahmedabd, Sholapur, 
etc. the Department has developed considerably. In addition 
to the Head Office at Poona there were five more branch 
offices at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kalyan, Kolhapur and Baroda, 
in the area of the erstwhile Bombay State, and three more at 
Nagpur, Amravati and Aurangabad were added after the coming 
into being of the new Bombay State in November, 1956. 


There is no branch office of this Department in Surat 
District. The Surat Municipality has prepared two town 
planning schemes which have been. entrusted to the Deputy 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, Baroda, for 
arbitration, which is now (August 1957) in progress. The 
outstanding work done in this district is the preparation of 
a Master Plan for Surat Town. The Master Plan together 
with a detailed’ report explaining the proposals thereof has been 
supplied to the local authority and the Collector of Surat for 
implementing the proposals thereof according to the availability 
of funds with the local authority for the purpose. Under the 
provisions of the Bombay» Town Planning Act, 1954, a conce- 
ssion has been granted to those local authorities, for whose 
areas, Master Plans haveyalready; been prepared, to submit 
such plans to Government as Development Plans for sanction, 
provided they do so within a period of six months from the 
coming into force of the Act. The Surat Municipality has been 
moved to take necessary action in the matter accordingly. 


Tae DIRECTORATE OF INFORMATION, 


As in other districts, the Surat district has got District Informa- 
tion Office at Surat. In addition, as Surat is a very large district, 
one more van is temporarily posted at Navsari as an experiment. 
The Mobile Publicity Vans fitted up with 16mm cinema projec- 
tion equipments have been placed in charge of District Information 
Officers. These District Information Officers tour the villages of 
the district and provide free film programmes for the benefit 
of the villages. The films exhibited are mostly documentaries 
imparting instruction in subject related to rural life such as 
agriculture, health, citizenship, village industries, etc. The 
films have also entertainment value. The District Information 
Officers also deliver lectures to the village people explaining 
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Government policies and programmes. They keep in close 
personal contact with the people of the district and arrange 
for the dissemination of news and information sent to them 
among the people by direct contact. These two officers are 
under the supervision of the Regional Information Officers. 


Besides these the Directorate has, in Surat district, one 
Information Centre under the supervision of the District Publicity 
Officer, Surat. The centre is fully equipped with charts, 
models, exhibits, etc. and serves as a useful medium of explain- 
ing to the people of the district, the development and progress 
of various schemes and projects undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. 


There is also a Rural Broadcasting District Head-quarters 
at Surat under which there are at present about 84 radio sets 
installed at various receiving centres in Surat district under 
the Contributory Scheme of Community Listening. 


A Technical Assistant who.is.in charge of the Rural Broad- 
casting District Head-quarters at Surat is assisted by a mechanic 
and two battery peons in carrying out the installation and 
maintenance work of the radio sets installed in villages under 
jurisdiction, 


Regular periodical visits are paid to all the receiving centres 
to replace the batterics and to attend to whatever complaints 
there may be, regarding the working of the radio sets. 


The Rural Broadcasting District Head-quarters at Surat 
is equipped with radio servicing and battery charging equipment, 
testing instruments and tools forsthe purpose of servicing and 
repairing radio receiving equipment and charging of batteries, 
etc. 


A Rural Broadcasting Van is also stationed at Surat Head- 
quarters for the purpose of installation and maintenance of 
radio sets in the district. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MANAGED ESTATES IN SURAT DISTRICT. 


On many occasions Government takes over the administra- 
tion of estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of 
managing their own property. There are two pieces of legisla- 
tion in operation in the Surat district which govern such admi- 
nistration. One is the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) 
and the other, the Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). The 
idea in Government administering the estates of minors and 
lunaties is to secure proper care and managment of the estates 
concerned, In the case of persons incapable of managing 
their own property, assumption of superintendence of the estate 
is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with debt 
or mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper care 
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of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient in the 
public interest to preserve the property of the person for the 
benefit of his family and the property is of such value that 
economical management by the Government agency is practicable. 


Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the collector of 
Surat is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. 
The State Government has, however, powers to appoint, in 
lieu of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting 
of two or more officers to be the court of wards. Delegation 
of the powers of the court of wards to the Collector, Assistant 
or Deputy Collector is provided for. The court of wards 
is empowered, with the previous sanction of the State Govern- 
ment, to assume the superintendence of the property of any 
land holder or of any person holder who is “disqualified 
to manage his own property”. Those who are deemed to be 
disqualified are (a) minors (6) females declared by the District 
Court to be unfit to manage their own property ; (c) persons 
declared by the District Court to be incapable of managing 
or unfit to manage their ownrproperty and (d) persons adjudged 
by a competent Civil Court, to.bé.of unsound mind and in- 
capable of managing their affairs. The court of wards cannot, 
however, assume superintendence of the property of any minor 
for the management of whose property a guardian has been 
appointed by will or other instrument or under section 7(1) 
of the Guardian and Wards Act. 


In the Surat District, the Collector of Surat himself acts 
as a Court of Wards, as the estates are very few. During the 
year 1955-56 there were five estates in management under the 
Bombay Court of Wards Act. .Their financial position was 
as under :— 


Total recurring income ... . Rs, 13,174 
Net income ... Pe oes . Rs. 13,127 
Total recurring expenditure .. Rs. 8,031 


When management of private estates is assumed, the costs 
of management is made recoverable from the estates. 


The Indian Act, i.e. the Guardians and Wards Act, 1899, 
applies to the estates of minors much the same as provisions 
as those of the Bombay Court of Wards Act. Under the 
Indian Act, the district court appoints a guardian who 
may be an officer of the Court, a relative of the ward or the 
Collector. 


In 1953, there were no estates under the guardianship of the 
Collector of Surat under the Indian Act. Such estates were 
managed by the Deputy Nazir under the supervision of 
the District Judge, Surat. 
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As per Government Resolution, Revenue Department 
No. 2521/49, dated 4th September, 1953 this work has been 
transferred from the district court to the Collector. The 
District Judge, Surat, on 16th December, 1953 has appointed 
the Collector of Surat as the guardian of the properties of minor’s 
estates which were under the management of the Deputy Nazir. 
In view of the said order, the Collector has taken over the 
charge of the minor’s estates from the Deputy Nazir. The 
powers of the Collector have been delegated to the Personal 
Assistant to the Collector. 


In the year 1955-56 there were 32 estates under management 
under the Guardians and Wards Act. Their financial position 
was as under :— 


Total recurring income ... ... Rs. 37,527 
Net income ... xed see .. Rs. 20,658 
Total recurring expenditure .. Rs. 16,602 


Total cost of management .- Rs. 3,750 


CHAPTER 19—VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


THE TRADITION OF SOCIAL SERVICE HAS BEEN very old in the 
city and district of Surat. Caste organizations with their recog- 
nized leaders played a prominent and useful role in initiating 
and supervising activities which would prove beneticial to their 
respective communities. These mahajans of the Hindu commu- 
nities along with the kaji of the Muslim community and the 
chief dastnrji of the Parsi community had the privilege of being 
invited to the darbars of the nababs and were the channel of 
communication through which complaints and grievances against 
Government could be conveyed to the rulers and redress sought 
from the latter. Very often, there was also the nagarsheth 
a kind of sheriff, who was recognized more or less as a leader 
of the city and was expected to devote at least some of his time 
and energy to the service of the people. 


Institutionalized social service is, however, a modern 
phenomenon, and its beginnings in Surat can be traced to the 
earliest days of British rule. As early as 1817 the London 
Missionary Society established an English Schoo! in the city 
and six years later in 1823 established four primary schools. 
These schools were later on transferred to the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission which founded the first full-fledged High School 
—the I. P. Mission High School—in 1840. A girls’ school 
was started in 1846. The establishment of boarding houses 
for orphans and destitute children and zanana schools for 
women in purdah were other activities of these missionaries 
later in the century. 


The urge to establish educational institutions was, however, 
only one aspect of that wider zeal, sometimes conscious, some- 
times not so conscious, which inspired the effort at many-sided 
national advancement. The heroic attempt of Durgaram Mchta 
(1809-1878) to establish a girls’ school, afterwards named as 
Premchand Raychand Girls’ School, in the very orthodox 
atmosphere of 1852 was as much a bold adventure in social 
reform as a step to provide educational facilities for girls. The 
impact of western ideas was making itself felt on thinking minds 
and expression began to be given in various ways to the general 
impulse towards progress. Bejanji Palanji Kotwal (1807-50) 
started the Temperance Association in 1845 ; it had a month- 
ly organ called ‘Surat na Parhejgar’. He also was the 
first to start a bi-weekly paper Suratna Samachar, the 
first issue of which came out on 10-10-1850. The famous 
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GHERTER a poct Narmad (1833-86) read in 1851 his first essay on advan- 


Voluntary tages of establishing social service institutions. Even before 
psi eniog that in 1844, Durgaram Mchta who was a staunch reformer 
"had started the Manav Dharma Sabha ;_ he attempted to pro- 
pagate the concept of a universal religion based on equality of 
man and conducted a campaign against superstitions and 

rituals. 


The trend thus started continued to thrive and on occa- 
sions to become even more vigorous. Ichharam Suryaram 
Desai (1853-1912) founded the Sharadapoojak Mandali in 1877 
and conducted as its organ a critical monthly significantly 
named, Swatantrata. Articles in the journal were so strong 
that it fell a victim to the Press Act in 1878 and was closed. 
The Sanatan Dharma Sabha was established in 1880; it also 
started a girls’ school. Later on the Sabha was affiliated to 
the Theosophical Society. Colonel Olcott, the renowned Theo- 
sophist, who visited Surat in 1886 issued an appeal to its citi- 
zens to stop cow-slaughter and helped in founding vetcrinary 
hospitals. 


It will thus be seen that the realization of the backward 
condition of the people in certain respects and the co-opera- 
tive effort to improve that condition which the realization in- 
spired are an attractive feature of the social history of Surat 
during the last century and more, It would be interesting to 
know briefly the work of a few important institutions which 
are run more or Icss on a voluntary basis and which aim at 
helping progress of the people. 


The Andrews The Andrews Library, Surat, was founded on 1-7-1850 after 

Library, Surat. breliminary deliberations by prominent citizens of Surat over 
which Shri A. K. Forbes presided. It is named after Mr. 
Andrews, an ex-Judge at Surat. (1850). 


When Rao Bahadur Naginchand Javerchand Jhaveri dona- 
ted Rs. 36,000 from which the Naginchand Institute was erec- 
ted, the library was shifted to the ground floor of the new build- 
ing of the Institute and has continued there since then (1907). 


The total funds of the library amount to over Rs. 25,000. 
It has been recogniscd as Surat District Central Library by 
the Bombay Government. The daily average of readers in the 
reading room is 500. Its centenary was celebrated in 1950. 
It has thousands of books, both Indian and foreign. 


The Rustompura The Rustompura Dastur Khurshed Library and Seth Hormasji 
Librar ‘and Seth Adarji Dalal Reading Room, Rustompura, Surat was founded 
Hormasii Adarji in 1867 by Dastur Khurshedji with a fund collected by him from 
Dalal Reading the locality. Its original name was ‘‘Rustompura Zarthosti 


adil ote de Library”, and was renamed “Dastur Khurshed Library”, in 1889. 
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In 1909, the library had its own building. The total funds 
today stand at Rs. 22,200 (1956). The municipality gives a 
grant of Rs. 150 per year to the library. The average daily 
attendance is 40. The library possesses 1,353 books. 


The Nanpura Library and Reading Room, Nanpura, Surat, 
was founded about sixty years ago. Its present building was 
donated by Seth Bamanji Vakil. The reading room is free and 
about 50 readers take its advantage every day. The library 
has funds of over Rs. 12,000 and reccives Rs. 150 as yearly 
municipal grant. 


The Gulabbhai Kanthadji Desai and Shri Bhoopendra Balu- 
bhai Jhaveri Public Free Library and Reading Room, Sagrampura, 
Surat, was founded in 1921. It has a fund of Rs. 18,400 and 
a building fund of Rs. 18,000. It gets Rs. 150 as yearly muni- 
cipal grant. 


Bazar, 
It has 


The Jain Jnanavardhak Free Library, Galemandi 
Mahidharpura, Surat, was.founded about 28 years ago. 


been conducted from petty contributions and no fees are charged. 


The municipal grant of Rs. 150 per year is the only main source 
of income. Ar average of 35 to 40 readers take its advantage 
daily. 


The Kamar Free Library, Ranitalao, Surat, was founded in 
1939 by the Patni Co-operative Credit Socicty, Ltd., Surat and 
though the management is Muslim (communal), the library 
is open to all without distinction of caste, creed or religion. 
It receives municipal grant of Rs. 150 per year. 


The Saiyadpura Muslim Associatton’s Library, Saiyadpura, 
Surat, is conducted by the Satyadpura Muslim Association 
but is open to all persons irrespective of religion. The munuci- 
pality gives an annual grant of Rs. 150. 


Maharani Shantadevi Sarvajanik Mahila and Bal Pustakalaya, 
Navsari, was founded in 1931-32 by Rajratna Baimai R. 
Dabu, with a view to catering to the cultural needs of women 
and children of Navsari and surrounding villages. The founder 
donated Rs. 35,000 in memory of her mother, Dinbai Dabu, 
for the construction of the library building. 


The library committee conducts competitions in elocution, 
essay- writing, and reading. It also conducts classes in laundry 
work, dying, nursing, first aid, and preservation of fruit. Children 
have their own association and material for games. A club 
for women is also run. The Navsari Municipality gives good 
support to the library. The library has about 5,000 books and 
350 members. 
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Shree Parvatibai Nanabhai Khadayata Sarvajanik Library, 
Bandhan, Taluka Mandvi, District Surat, was founded in 1937. 
Donations amounted to Rs. 5,000. It has 600 books and an average 
attendence of 45 persons every day. The village population 
is about 5,000. It had a capital fund of Rs. 4,000 (1956). 


Mehfile Anjuman Islam Library, Village Kholwad, Via Kim, 
District Surat, was founded in 1911 by the inhabitants of Khol- 
wad who had becn to South Africa for business. Its annual 
expenditure of Rs. 600 is met from contributions from people of 
that village living in Africa. The management gives help for 
burial of the poor in the village and takes interest in the wel- 
fare of the village people. 


The Maganlal Pratapchand Jain Union Reading Room and 
Free Library, Gopipura, Surat, was founded by Maganbhai 
Pratapchand Zaveri in 1892. He used to contribute Rs. 200 
per year for its maintenance for over forty years. It had in 
1956 a capital fund of Rs. 5,936, which included securities, 
furniture and books. It-receives. municipal grant of Rs. 150 
per year. The average daily attendance ranges between 350 
to 400. 


The Sarvajanik Pustakalaya, Olpad, District Surat, was foun- 
ded in 1948, with a hundred books and has now about 2,100 
books. It is recognised by the Gujarat Government and re- 
ceives from it an annual grant of Rs. 450. It is open to all 
without distinction of caste or creed. About 2,500 persons 
read per year. 


The Parvatibai Sarvajanik Pustakalaya, Mahuva, District 
Surat, was founded in 1915 through the donation of Rs. 1,100 
from Keshavram Karunashankar Vyas in memory of his wife 
Parvatibai. It has its own building constructed in 1915 at a 
cost of Rs. 3,300 of which Rs. 1,100 were donated by the Prant 
Panchayat and Rs. 1,100 by Government. It has a reading 
room also. The library has about 2500 books. 


The Sarvajanik Education Society, Surat, was founded in 
1912 by Chunilal Ghelabhai Shah with the object of spreading 
education by making it cheap and easily available. It conducts 
M.T.B. College (Arts & Science), Sir K. P. College of Com- 
merce, Sarvajanik Law College, Chunilal Gandhi Research 
Institute, T. & T. V. Sarvajanik High School, T. & T. V. 
Sarvajanik Middle School, Sarvajanik High School for girls, 
and Haripura Sarvajanik High School. This is the biggest 
educational institution in Surat district with over 6,500 students 
including about 1,200 girls, and property and funds of 
Rs. 38,56,000. It had 242 men on its teaching staff during 
1954-55. 
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The society consists of donor-members and active workers 
who are called volunteers ( corresponding to what are called life- 
members in similar other societies ). 


Noteworthy donations were from (1) Tapidas & Tulsidas 
Varajdas Trust Fund, Rs. 2,26,443 ; (2) Sheth Maganlal Thakor- 
das Modi, Rs. 2,00,000 ; (3) Sir Kikabhai Premchand, Rs. 
1,61,000 ; (4) Sheth Ranchhoddas Tribhovandas Modi Trust 
Fund, Rs. 1,58,028 ; and (5) T. N. Malvi, over Rs. 75,000. 


The Society has about 1,200 donor-members. Its annual 
expenditure amounted to Rs, 10,38,300 in 1954-55. 


The Vanita Vishram, Surat, was founded by Bajigavri D. 
Munshi and Shivgavri K. Gajjar in 1907. It has its own build- 
ings at Athva Lines, Surat. It has a managing council of 18 
members. 


The aim is to ameliorate the condition of Gujarati Hindu 
women and to elevate their social.status by arousing their 
interest and educating them in subjects leading to their moral 
and spiritual advancement. 


It runs a training college for women primary teachers with 
a practising school, since 1950, The inmates are given training 
in cooking and sewing and other similar household work. 
Attention is paid to physical training also, There is a boarding 
for school teachers. It has more than 100 boarders. The col- 
lege provides for 100 students. The institution has given shelter 
to hundreds of poor orphan girls, widows, and women during 
the last 50 years, 


The Rashtra-Bhasha Pracharak Mandal, Surat, was founded 
in 1937 by Pandit Parmeshthidas Jain with the object of pro- 
pagating the study of Hindi. It has over two hundred members. 
It conducts (1) Rashtrabhasha Vidya Mandir, which has 26 
branches and more than 100 pracharaks ; (2) the Rashtra- 
bhasha Adhyapan Mandir, started in 1938 which teaches the 
course of the Govt. examination of Hindi Shikshak Sanad ; 
(3) the S.S.C. Hindi Class started in 1950 ; (4) the Rashtabhasha 
Mahavidyalaya, which teaches the courses of examinations held 
by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag ; (5) the library which 
possesses over 5,000 Hindi books over and above English, 
Urdu, and Gujarati books and (6) a reading room. 


The Mandal organizes every year competitions for speeches 
and papers in Hindi and maintains a book-loan system. It 
has the Gandhi Sahitya Granthalaya, which possesses several 
hundred books of Gandhian literature and the Aurobindo 
Sahitya Granthalaya containing books on Aurobindo Ghosh’s 
philosophy. 
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The Surat Parsi Panchayat, Shahpore, Surat, owes its exis- 
tence to the disastrous fire of 1837, when Hindus and Parsis 
collected, a fund to give relief to the distrassed. Out of the fund, 
a surplus of Rs. 1,10,300 was left and it was allocated to the 
Parsi and Hindu communities, the share of Parsi coming to 
Rs. 59,000 to which Rs. 23,732 received from the Parsis of China 
were added. The amount was passed into a trust created on Ist 
January 1841 known as the “Parsi Surat Charity Fund.” The 
Trust, thereafter, accepted other donations for various chari- 
table purpsoes. 


In the beginning the Panchayat distributed doles to 
deserving and needy Parsis, managed the disposal of the dead 
and arranged for a few feasts such as ‘“‘“Gambhars’”’. In 1874, 
the Panchayat took over the administration of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jecjibhoy English School for Parsi Boys. In 1912 with dona- 
tions from Seth Rustomji Mancherji Kooka, the Panchayat 
Started an orphanage for Parsi boys. During 44 years of its 
existence, it has housed, fed,-clothed and educated hundreds 
of Parsi youths. 


The Panchayat started in 1920, with a substantial donation 
from Bai Goolbai Nussarwanji Mehta, a meternity hospital 
in her name. To it was added almost at the same time, another 
institution, principally from a donation received in memory 
of Seth Rustomji Dhanjibhai Tarachand, a general hospital, 
equipped with X-ray and diagnostic departments, the benefit 
of which is given to all communities. 


The Panchayat founded in, 1936; the Narimam Home and 
Infirmary with a donation from the Nariman family in memory 
of the renowned linguist ShriG.K. Nariman. This home at pre- 
sent houses about fifty aged, infirm, invalid, decreipts and incur- 
able persons of the Parsi community. 


The Panchayat also started the Parsi Technical & Indus- 
trial Institute in 1939, which was later known as the ‘Sorabjee 
Nussarwanjee Paruck Parsi Polytechnic Institute.” The assets 
and management of this Polytechnic Institute have been trans- 
ferred to the trustees of the Maneckjee Cooper Education Trust. 


The ‘“Kaikhushru Hormasji Industrial Institute” for Parsi 
girls and women was started by the Panchayat in 1946 from the 
donation of Mrs. Putlibai R. D. Sethna. It gives free training 
in domestic arts. 


The Bai Pirojbai Manekji Patel Girls’ English School was 
taken over by the Panchayat in 1947. It is now open to girls 
of all communities. The Panchayat also runs several primary 
schools for Parsi children. 
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The total assets of the Panchayat amounted to Rs. 1,40,50,000. 
in 1955-56. It is the biggest communal organization in Surat 
District. 


The Surat District Muslim Education Society, Sodagarwad, 
Surat, was founded in 1935 by Syed Hamiuddin Jamadar with 
the object of promoting and popularising literacy and education 
among the Muslims of the city and the district. 


It started an Anglo-Urdu Schoo} in 1938 with only 22 students. 
The school has now (1956) SOO students on its register. 
The Society has assets worth over Rs. 3,25,000. 


The Vithaldas Thakordas Hindu Gurukul, Athva Lines Surat, 
owes its existance to a donation of Rs. 5,00,000 from Mrs. Tarabai 
Vithaldas in memory of her husnad, Shree Vithaldas Thokordas 
Chokshi. It was founded in 1936 on the lines of the ancient 
Gurukul system. {n the beginning, the inmatcs used to get free bo- 
arding, lodging, and education.tt.has two spacious bungalows, 
which were also donated in ,addition tothe sum specified above, 
and which house the school and the ashram. Religious instruction 
is compulsory. 


The Gurukul conducts “a Sanskrit Pathshala wherein 
Karmakanda, jyotisha and vaidya\ vidya are taught. It 
teaches higher Sanskrit courses of Sanskrit shastri, tirtha 
and acharya examinations and prepares students for Sanskrit 
examinations of Banaras and: Calcutta. 


The ashram school is now a full-fledged High School recog- 
nised by the Gujarat Government. 


Shri Vidyamritavarshini Sanskrit Pathshala, Bulsar, was 
founded in 1912 with a view to propagating the study of the 
Vedas and classicial Sanskrit literature. It teaches free of charge. 
It has its own building with free boarding and lodging facilities. 
It has a library which has over 3,000 books. 


The Pardi Education, Society, P. O. Pardi, Surat, was founded 
in 1918 and conducts the following four insititutions :-— (1) The 
D.S. Umrigar Sarvajanik High School Pardi, (2) J. F. Sarva- 
janik Middle School, Pardi, (3) Dr. K.T. Pardiwala Memorial 
Hostel, Pardi and (4) Dhunbai Temulji Pardiwala Free Reading 
Room & Library, Pardi. 


In all 725 boys and girls study in these schools. It had started 
several primary schools in far-off villages, which were later on 
taken over by the Surat District Local Board. 


The Jeevan Bharati Mandal, Surat, was founded by 
Shri Chandravadan Chunilal Shah. in 1946, with the object 
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of evolving a new technique for the education of the whole man. 
The mandal’s Jeevan Bharati institution has three sections. 
(1) pre-primary, (2) primary and (3) secondary, with a total 
strength of about 750 boys and girls and a staff of 40 men 
and women. It has been recognised by the Government 
as one of its multi-purpose schools, and has provided special 
courses in fine arts, viz., painting and music, hand-spinning and 
weaving and woodwork technology. Twenty-five of its students 
are admitted every year to the Government Technical Centre, 
Surat, for training in electrical and mechanical engineering and 
workshop technology. 


Madressa-e-Mohamedia Piperdiwala Charitable Trust, Rander, 
Dist. Surat was created as early as in 1866 by Haji Hasham 
Ibrahim Piperdiwala and his brother, Ismail Ibrahim Piperdi- 
wala. It has been conducting M.M. Piperdiwala High School 
and M. M. Piperdiwala Hostel at Rander since 1896. 


The school became a High School in 1921 and is run on non- 
communal lines. It has a separate playground. 


About 72 of the poor Muslim students from Surat, Broach, 
Panchmahals and Ahmedabad districts, especially from villages, 
were admitted to the hostel. They were provided free boarding, 
lodging, and clothing till 1942, As the investments of 
the trust were at Rangoon, income from that source ceased to 
be received from 1942 as-a result ofthe World War II and so 
the trust management had to charge nominal fees since then 
to hostel students. 


Bai Navajbai Tata Zarthosti»~ Girls’ School, Navsari, was 
founded in 1858 by Sheth Dosabhai Faramji Kamaji. In the 
first year. it had 59 girls; the number rose to 440 in 1956. In 1872 
a sum of Rs. 7,000 was donated to the school in memory of 
Navajbai Tata, after whom the school was named. 


The school teaches, apart from school subjects, sewing, 
weaving sacred thread and religion. English was introduced 
since 1918. In 1930, a donation of Rs. 43 lakhs was made 
from the estate of Manekbai, daughter of Nussarwanji Ratanji 
Tata. In 1950, a new spacious building was constructed for the 
school from the danation of Rs. 2} lakhs from the Sir Ratan 
Tata and Sir Dorab Tata Trusts. The school has a playground 
and garden, gymnasium and theatre. It did not charge any 
fees till 1948 and was open only to Parsis till 1951, but has 
been thrown open to all communities since 1952. It has 440 
girls of whom 190 are Parsis, 216 Hindus, and the rest others. 


The Patidar Vidyarthi Ashram, Nanpura, Surat, which is now 
called Vallabh Vidyarthi Ashram was founded in 1911 by Shree 
Kunverji Vithalbhai Mehta for giving residential facilities to 
students coming from villages. It became a centre of political 
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activities of the district during the non-co-operation movement 
of 1921, Bardoli satyagrah of 1928 and the fight for freedom 
in 1932, when its properties were confiscated. 


Inmates of the Ashram put on khadi, spin and do all work 
themselves. About 2,500 students have taken advantage of the 
Ashram during the last 35 years. 


The Ashram is situated at Nanpura, Surat. 


The Valod Vibhag Kelavni Mandal, Walod, Via Madhi, 
District Surat (fT. V. Rly).) was founded in 1950 with a view 
to spreading education in the Valod mahal. It conducts 
Shree Sanmukhlal Govardhandas Shah High School, Valod. 
It was started in 1899 as a middle school and today it is a full- 
fledged high school. It has its own building on the banks of the 
river Valmiki. Shri Patidar Ranchhodji Valji Kanji Chhatralya 
is also attached to the school. 


The Suryapura Sanskrit Pathashala, Surat, was founded in 
1901 with a view to propagating the s.udy of Sanskrit. It is 
counducted by a committee of menagemcnt. It is situated in the 
heart of the city, inthe Amaliran locality now known as the 
Narmad Chakla. 


It has its own. building. Students are coached free of charge 
in vyakarana, nyaya, sahitya ete. by sanskrit Shastris and 
qualified Pandits, who prepare them for the Calcutta and Banares 
Sanskrit examinations. There is a free boarding attached to the 
Pathashala. Even books are supplied free of charge. karmakanda, 
dharmshastra, purana etc. ate the subjects taught. 


All India Women’s Conference, Surat Branch came into 
existence in 1940, Its aims and objects are : (1) to work 
for a society based on social justice, etc., (2) to stand 
against all separatist tendencies, (3) to work actively for the 
general progress and welfare of women and children,(4) to support 
the claim of every citizen to the right to enjoy basic civil liberties. 


The branch has been working in the city through its branches 
in different wards which have their own secretaries. It made 
a socio-economic survey in 1955 in one of the wards of the city. It 
conducts first-aid classes and arranges cultural programme 
from time to time. A shield is awarded every year to 
the ward, which does the best work during the year. Every ward 
is provided with nursing appliances which are available free to 
those who need them. 


The latest activity of the branch is a child welfare centre 
where children from under-privileged homes are given free milk 
tonic, massage, ultra-violet rays, and other treatments. About 
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one hundred children attend the centre every day. It has also 
a children’s circulating library. 


Entertainment programmes, brain trust, dramas, debates, 
cooking classes, health competitions etc., are conducted by the 
branch from time to time. 


The branch has also started a co-operative store, which 
provides work to many women in need of employment. 


Shree Surat Stree Mandal came into existance in 1929. 
Its membership in 1956 was over 800. The original name was 
the “Hindu Stree Mandal” which was changed to “Shree Surat 
Stree Mandal” in 1939 thus making it a cosmopolitan body. 
It conducts the Nandkunverba Library since 1934 and sewing 
diploma classes since 1950. Over 200 women attend them. 


The Mandal celebrated its silver jubilee in 1954 and collected 
over Rs, 11,000 for its building fund. It celebrates several 
anniversary festivals and organizes. competitions, lectures etc. 


The objects of the association are to cultivate a liking for 
moral, social, and physical progress of women, to safeguard 
the fundamental rights of women and to create a feeling of 
co-operation among them. About 1,500 women take advantage 
of the library. 


The Surat Mahila Club. was founded in 1933 with the object 
of providing facilities of recreation to women and young girls 
and children. It arranges tournaments, picnics, entertain- 
ments, lectures, debates, bhajans and other festive celebrations 
etc. It has its own building since 1939. 


The club started a children’s club in 1954, where children 
play different indoor and outdoor games. 


The club has 625 members and is located in the central part 
of the city. 


The Balika Samaj, Surat, was founded in 1931. It has now 
150 members. Over 5,000 girls have taken advantage of the 
Samaj’s classes in sewing, music, garba, dancing, physical train- 
ing and Shreemad Bhagwadgita, etc. The classes are conduc- 
ted on saturdays and sundays. The Samaj is a registered 
body. It celebrates Sharadutsava, Gauriutsava and national 
festivals like the Independence Day, Gandhi Jayanti, Republic 
Day etc. 


Its office is situated on the Gajjar Road, near Nagar Falia, 
Surat. 
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Bai Sirinbai J. Lashkari Ladies Club, Surat, was founded 
in 1927, when its name was the Surat Ladies Club. It was 
named after Smt. Shirinbai Lashkari, the founder, in 1944, when 
she expired. It had 57 members in 1956. Facilities are pro- 
vided for playing badminton, table tannis, bridge etc., by the 
club. 


The Navsari Mahila Udyog Mandir, Navasari, was founded 
in 1945-46, with the object of helping women economically 
and making them self-supporting. It conducts a sewing class 
for preparing girls for Government diploma courses. Knitting, 
cloth printing, carpet weaving and hosiery work are also taught. 


The Kastoorba Sevashram, Maroli, District Surat, was foun- 
ded in 1930 by Shrimati Mithuben Petit. It conducts various 
activities for the welfare of the women folk in villages. Among 
them are (1) khadi work, (2) medical activities, (3) educational 
work, (4) welfare centres for women and children, and (5) 
goshalas. 


It has a weaving school at. Maroli ; spinning centres at 
Maroli, Vanz, Mangroj, Vankal, and Chaswad ; and a Khadi 
Ashram at Poona (taluka. Mandvi) in collaboration with the 
Sarvodaya scheme. 


The Ashram conducts a public dispensary and a mental 
hospital at Maroli and a public dispensary at Chaswad. It also 
conducts (1) Gandhi Pustak Mandir at Maroli; (2) Basic 
Training Teachers’ Class for Surat, Broach, Baroda and the 
Panchmahals Districts, and (3) Ashram Schools at (a) Chaswad 
(Broach district), which has 120 boys and girls (b) Ambawadi 
(Broach district), which has 30 boys and girls and (c) Kevdi 
(Broach district), which has 30 boys and girls. 


The goshalas are at Chaswad, Maroli, and Ambavadi. 


The Welfare Centres for women and children are the 
Ashrams at (1) Maroli, (2) Dhaman, (3) Kadoli, (4) Simalgam, 
(5) Nimrai with several sub-centres in different villages. The 
activities at these centres are (a) balwadi, (b) sewing class, (c) 
spinning wheel class, (d) knitting and embroidery class, (e) 
social education, (f) medical relief, and (g) distribution of ghee 
and milk. 


The Ashram is registered under the Bombay Public Trust 
Act, 1950. 


The Ashram started a Swavalambi (self-dependent) hostel 
in 1953, where boarders bring their own cereals and cook them- 
selves. A basic Teachers’ Training Class gave training to 446 
men and women teachers from Surat, Broach, Baroda and 
Panchmahals districts. 
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Khadi work is conducted at nine villages which have 136 
spinners. 


The mental hospital at Maroli had 496 and 467 indoor 
patients during 1953 and 1954 respectively. They were from 
the 14 districts of the Bombay State, from Saurashtra, Kutch, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, U.P., Hyderabad, and 
Daman. The outdoor patients at the Maroli and Chaswad 
dispensaries numbered 11,475 and 7,600 respectively, during 
1953 and 1954. There is dharmashala attached to the hospital 
where relatives of patients put up. 


The Surat Medical Union was founded in 1915 and has been 
affiliated to the Indian Medical Association. It has its own 
building with the Dr. J. F. Lashkari Hall in it. The funds 
amount to Rs. 4,000. 


It serves the rural areas by providing free medical aid 
through occasional touring in Medical Motor Vans. Injec- 
tion, medicine, medical examination and operation, are all free. 


The Anti Tuberculosis Hospital & Anti Tuberculosis Parin 
Banu Clinic Association, Ashvanikumar Road, Surat, was founded 
in 1939 by three Parsi families. Dr. Dinshaw Sorabji Doctor 
donated the building for the clinic in memory of his daughter 
Parin Banu, while Rs. 8,000 were received in memory of 
Dinmai Kamdin from her son P.. F.. Kamdin. 


The hospital consists of a special ward, a general ward, a 
free ward for males and a free ward for females. Its capacity 
is of 40 beds. It receives grants,from Central and State Govern- 
ments and from municipal and local bodies. It mostly dep- 
pends on generous donations from the public. In 1955-56 the 
landed property and equipment were worth over Rs. 80,000 
and other funds amounted to Rs. 14,504. The annual expendi- 
ture is over Rs. 44,000. 


R. N. Chavsarewala Free Eye Hospital, Bulsar, was founded 
in 1920 ty Khan Bahadur D. R. Bulsara, for giving fiee treat- 
ment to all patients suffering from diseases of eye, without 
distinction of caste, creed, locality or means. Besides free 
treatment (medical and surgical), poor people are also given 
free food, spectacles and travelling expenses. 


The management vests in a Committee of 18 members, among 
whom three are Government officers, six representatives of the 
people of Bulsar, five of the donors and one each of the Surat 
District Local Board, the Bulsar Municipality, the Blind Relief 
Association, Bombay, and the Medical Officer in charge. It 
is the only institution of its type in south Gujarat. and meets 
the needs of the people of Surat, Broach and Thana districts, 
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particularly of the backward classes. It has a provision of 
36 beds. Between 1929 and 1955, 1,64,782 patients were treated 
and 30,884 operations performed ; 5,456 patients were supplied 
free spactacles and 3,662 frec food. 


Sheth Morarbhai  Vijbhukhandas Hospital for women 
and children, Bhagatalao, Surat. was founded in 1895, the 
first of its kind in Gujarat. Lady Countess of Dufferin, 
the then Viceroy’s wife began collecting a fund in 
1886 and the Countess of Dufferin Dispensaries Society 
was founded in 1895. Its existence was mainly due to 
an initial donation of Rs. 75,000 and a subsequent donation of 
Rs. 60,000 from Dayakore Morarbhai Vijbhukhandas Malvi, 
Shri Nandlal Chunilal donated Rs. 20,000 for tre nurses quar- 
ters. The hospital started working with only taree beds. But, 
thanks to the devoted services of Dr. Mrs. Rukhmabai who 
worked in the hospital for over 22 years and on account of 
whose long and intimate association, the hospital came to be 
popularly known as Rukhmabai-hospital. The institution made 
continuous progress. In 1956 it had-provision for 35 beds, but 
had actually to accommodate 50 patients ; it had 1,557 indoor 
and 7,797 outdoor patients, of whom 1,200 were from villages. 
Outdoor patients are charged only Re. 0-2-0 as medical fees. 
About 72 per cent indoor and about 62 per cent outdoor 
patients are treated free of charge. The average daily number 
of patients in the dispensary comes to about 150. 


The hospital conducts a midwife training class, where six 
students are under training. “The women students of the local 
Ayurvedic College studying for the D.A.S.F. examination are 
given facilities for medical education and training in midwifery. 


The Countess of Dufferin Dispensaries Society which con- 
ducts the hospital is registered under Act XXI of 1860 and has 
175 members. The committee has as its President the Collec- 
tor of Surat (ex-officio). Thc diamond jubilee of the hospital 
was celebrated in 1955. Its funds amounted to Rs. 21,230 and 
property worth Rs. 2,36,000 in 1955-56, 


Indian Red Cross Society's branch of the Surat District, 
Daria Mahal, Surat. has been rendering valuable service to 
Surat district since 1917. It has two mobile vans for free medi- 
cal relief with qualified doctors and a compounder. It has ex- 
tended its activities to 86 villages. In 1955 10,393 patients 
(4,269 men, 3,294 women and 2,830 children)received free medi- 
‘cal aid. 


The Red Cross (Surat) supplied skimmed milk powder to 
school children and poor people, to the Remand Home for 
children, the Leper Asylum, the Hindu Orphanage, the T. B. 
Hospital, the Lakhpati Hospital. the Child Welfare Centre, the 
Maskati Hospital and some poor persons at Navsari. In all 
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7,155 Ibs. of powder milk was distributed. The Bombay State 
branch donated Rs. 10,400 during 1954-55 for medical activities 
in villages. 


The Hindu Surat Charity Fund, Balaji Road, Surat. The fund 
owes its existence to the disastrous fire of 1837. Charitable 
minded people, including citizens of Surat residing in Bombay, 
started a fund to help the victims of the fire. Donations in cash 
and kind were received from all communities. Out of the surplus 
of the fund which remained after granting necessary help to the 
victims of the calamity, Rs. 51,300 were allocated to the Hindu 
Surat Charity Fund and Rs. 59,000 to the Parsi Panchayat of 
Surat. 


With the fund of Rs. 51,300 the Surat Committee started 
work. It has thereafter received serveral donations and contri- 
butions and continues to receive them even at present. It has 
helped since then, hundreds of poor Hindu families by 
distributing free food grains and cloth. It also conducts in the 
heart of the city on Balaji. road a-reading room which is free 
and a library which has” over six thousand books and which 
regularly receives a number of journals. The average number of 
readers of books per year comes ta 12,000. 


The fund gives frec stundentships and loan text books to 
poor and deserving Hindu students. 


A hospital and a maternity home are also conduted by the 
fund committee. Some poor patients are treated free of charge, 
for which about Rs. 10,000 are spent per year. The dispensary 
for outdoor patients charges only Re. 0-3-0 per patient for 
medicine per day. Over 29,000 patients are treated for 
medicine and 800 in the maternity home for surgical opera- 
tions every year. The pathology section records over a thou- 
sand patients per year. 


The hospital conducts a class for the training of nurses. 
The hospital gets free honorary services from many leading 
medical practitioners. It also maintains its own paid staff of 
doctors, nurses, commpounders, clerks etc. 


The fund has two chief committees, one at Bombay and 
the other at Surat. In 1954 the management had a permanent 
fund of nearly Rs. 5,80,000 over and above landed properties, 
books, furniture and medical apparatus. 


The Panjarapole, Surat ; Another old institution is the 
Panjarapole founded in 1841 with a view to serving animals 
rendered uscless for service. It has four branches in Surat district 
and maintains about 1,200 animals. It takes an active interest 
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in improving the breed and the condition of cows and co-operated 
with the Bombay Government in that campaign in Government’s 
First Five Year Plan. 


Go-Sammelans, exhibitions, yearly Gopashtami weeks, 
and several functions are organised by the institution. It is regis- 
tered under the Public Trusts Act. 


The institution owned in 1953 landed property, deadstock 
and livestock worth over Rs. 7,00,000 and generally, spends over 
Rs. 1,50,000 per year for the maintenance of animals. The 
expenses are met from interest, rent from land, proceeds from 
milk and donations. 


The Ashaktashram, Surat, was founded in 1912 with the 
object of helping and maintaing old and infirm person, the blind, 
the lame, the dumb and the disabled, free of all charges. In 1956 
there were in the institution 101 such desitute persons who were 
given free food, clothing, lodging and medicine. The ashram also 
maintains a charitable hospital, dispensary and surgical depart- 
ment. Only Rs. 0-2-0 are charged as fees to outdoor patients. 
The poor are given free medicine. 


The permanent fund of the institution stood at over 
Rs. 8,00,000 in 1956 and the current fund at over Rs. 1,01,000. 
Landed property was worth about Rs. 2,80,000, maintenance 
charges for the hospital come to about Rs. 67,000 per year 
while for maintaining the inmates a sum of Rs. 16,000 per year 
is spent, The ashram receives donations, large and small, in 
the form of foodstuffs, cloth, beddings, cash etc. and is not 
run at a loss. It has airy buildings for residential purposes. 
Its office is at Rampura road Surat. 


Seva Mandal, Surat, was founded in 1919 with the object 
of serving the public of Surat in the fields of physical culture, 
literary activities, education, spiritual progress, and economic 
uplift. It keeps itself aloof from political and religious subjects. 


Its activities include arranging public lectures, circulating 
libraries in different localities, annual physical culture compe- 
titions, youth week celebrations, arts exhibitions, musical enterta- 
inments, spinning competitions, camps for distributing free 
medicines etc. 


It lends text books to poor deserving students. This work 
was begun in 1920 and was continued till 1956. The books are 
lent only at a nominal charge for “wear and tear,” to students 
of all castes and communities. People donate books and cash 
for the work. College students are also given costly text-books. 


The Seva Mandal has its office in the Arya Samaj Hall, 
Sonifalia, Surat. 

The Surat District Students’ Aid Co-operative Mandal Ltd., 
was founded in 1925 with a view to. giving help by way of loans 
to poor students desirous of prosecuting their studies in India 
and abroad. It has a share capital of Rs. 32,800 and a reserve 
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fund of Rs. 6,772. Several students have taken advantage 
of the loans and a few have even proceeded to foreign coun- 
tries with the help of the Mandal. The loan is given without 
distinction of caste, creed or religion.. 


It lends up to Rs. 2,500 for studies in India and Rs. 3,500 
for studies abroad. Its office is located in the Arya Samaj Hall, 
Sonifalia, Surat. 


The Jeeva Daya Fund, Surat, owes its existence to a donation 
of Rs. 55,000 made in 1906 by Seth Naginchand Kapurchand 
Jhaveri. A trust was created in 1936 and in 1954 the fund stood 
at Rs, 2,20,000. The object of the fund is to free disabled, old 
and useful animals from being sent to slaughter houses. It 
has till now spent over Rs. 14 lacs by way of compensation 
to butchers. The animals thus rescued are sent to the Panjara- 
pole. The annual income is Rs. 8,400. Most of the donations 
are made by Jains. There is a board of trustees to manage the 
Fund. Its office is on the Gopipura main road, Surat. 


Parwatibai Leper Asylum and Lady Wilson Leprosy Clinic 
Surat, was founded in 1927. A school and a dairy are attached to 
the asylum. There were: in 1953, 135 patients in it. Five Swiss 
women trained in this disease have been rendering very useful 
services on a nominal honorarium of Rs. 50 per month since 1957. 
The silver jubilee of this asylum was celebrated in 1953 when the 
Government of India gave a grant of Rs. 10,000 and the Bombay 
Government contributed Rs. 11,650. The Central Social Welfare 
Board, Dethi donated Rs. 5,000. The monthly expenditure comes 
to Rs. 3,500. The Collector of Surat is the President of the Com- 
mittee of Management. The asylum is situated on the Ashwani- 
kumar road, Surat. 


The Mahajan Anath Balashram, Surat, situated on the outskirts 
of the city of Surat, maintains orphaned children coming from 
all over the country. It used to have an industrial school, 
which impatted instruction in different crafts. Its speciality 
was manufacture of fancy carpets which earned prizes at exhibit- 
ions. Unfortunately the school had to be closed in 1900. The 
Ashram has its own buildings and conducts a primary school 
to which children below fourteen years are admitted. Girls 
are trained in home science, cooking, knitting, sewing etc. The 
annual expenditure in 1955-56 was Rs. 44,811. The institution 
has a permanent fund of Rs. 50,000 and has to carry on its activities 
with the help of petty donations in the form of foodgrains, clothing, 
vegetables and sweets on festival days and in cash. Several 
doctors in the city render honorary service to the orphans. The 
office of the Ashram is situated near Lal Gate, Kanpith, Surat. 


The School for the Blind, Surat, was founded in 1954 by the 
Yuvak Sangh of Surat, to make blind people self-supporting and 
thus save them from begging for their livelihood and becoming 
a burden to society. It is a residential school teaching reading, 
writing, arithmetic, music, cane-work, weaving etc. The inmates are 
given tree boarding. lodging and education facilities four blind men 
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have passed the music examination held by the Gandharva Maha 
Vidyalaya, Bombay. The Central Social Welfare Board, Delhi, 
gave a grant of Rs. 3,500 to the institution in 1955-56. The 
school is recognised by the Government. It is situated 
at Dhobhi sheri, Nanpura, Surat. 


The Maskati Charitable Dispensary and Maternity Home: 
was opened in 1911, with the object of giving free medical aid 
to all. It is entirely free even today and serves about 300 patients 
per day. The management rests with the Maskati Properties 
Charity Trust, Bombay, which has a fund and estates of about 
Rs. 56 lakhs, and from which Rs. 3,15,000 were donated to the 
Surat municipality to run the Maskati Dharmartha Hospital 
at Surat. The dispensary is at Karwa road, Navapura, Surat. 


The Tapi Brahmcharyashram Sabha, Surat, owes its existence 
and progress to the devoted services of a scholar Sanyasi named 
Swami Atmanand Sarsvati. He came to Surat in 1922 and 
conducted sprititual discourses. From this sprang the idea of 
starting a Brahmacharyashram and in 1924 the Ashram was started 
on the banks of the river Tapi> The Swami dedicated his life 
to it. A goshala, a gymnasium, a reading room and library, 
an Ayurvedic class and a pharmacy were added in course of time. 
The Swami expired in 1942. Before his death, he had begun 
collecting funds for starting an Ayurvedic College. He had 
even started seven Ayurvedic dispensaries in different localities 
of the city and the district with a view to giving medicine for a 
nominal fee of Re. 0-2-0. These dispensaries cater to the needs 
of about 68,000 sick per year. The Ashram schoo! was, however, 
closed in 1948 due to financial stringency. The Ochhavlal Nazar 
Trust made a donation of Rs. 3,75,000 to found an Ayurvedic 
College at Surat. The Swami.collected another two lakhs and 
the college started work from 1946. Other donations were also 
received. A well-equipped hospital is attached to the college. 
There is a maternity home and a hostel too. 


The hospital has a provision of 60 beds. The average number 
of patients attending the dispensary every year is over 90,000, 
hospital section over 18,000, surgical section over 3,000, the mater- 
nity home over 300, X-ray section over 1,000 and paghological 
section over 2,800. The Sabha conducts an Ayurvedi¢ pharmacy 
also. The college trains students for the degree of D. A. S. F. 
with a four year’s course and had in 1956 a strength of 257 students 
including 45 women. Research is conducted in the hospital on 
behalf of the Board of Ayurvedic Research of the Bombay State. 
The College is recognised by Government. {t is located very 
near the Surat railway station at Lal Darwaja Road. The Sabha 
consists of patrons, donors, life members and ordinary members, 
and its total funds and assets were Rs. 17,71,138 in 1956, 


The Bharat Sevashram Sangh, Surat Branch is an organiza- 
tion of Hindu§ monks, who have dedicated their lives to selfless 
service of humanity. It was founded by Acharya Pranavanandji 
of East Bengal. Its head office is at Calcutta and it has branches 
all over India, Pakistan and abroad. It is a non-political organiza- 
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tion (Registered under Act XXI of 1860). In the field of social 
service it makes no distinction of caste, creed or colour. 


The Surat branch, popularly known as the ** Hindu Milan 
Mandir” was founded in 1941, by Swami Advaitanandji with 
the co-operation of a few leading citizens. 


It has a well-equipped gymnasium for imparting physical 
training and also conducts a Homeopathic charitable dispensary 
where about 3,000 patients are given free medical aid per year 


and medicine is given for a nominal fee. 


The Branch publishes a monthly Gujarati periodical named 
Hindu Milan Mandir, for the moral and spiritual uplift of the 
people. It manages a Vidyarthi Ashram (Student’s home) on 
a moderate scale. Preaching parties furnished with modern 
equipment like magic lantern slides, microphones, electric genera- 
tor etc. are sent by the branch from time to time to preach and 
propogate moral and spiritual ideals among the masses in villages. 
Relief work is undertaken during times of floods and famines. 
The premises of the branch are situated at Besant Road, Desai- 
pole, Surat. 


Kastoorba Vaidyakiya Rahat’ Mandal Bulsar, District Surat 
was founded in 1944 with a six-bed maternity home. Its object 
is to serve the general public in the medical field without any 
distinction of caste or creed. It possesses its own building built 
at a cost of Rs. 2,75,000 in 1953. The activities conducted are 
(1) a maternity home with 40 beds, (2) a general nursing home, 
(3) an out-patient department, (4) a clinical laboratory, and 
(5) an x-ray department. In 1957 it started a surgical hospital 
with 60 beds. The hospital was raised by public subscriptions. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade Undia), Surat Branch (No. 3 
District Surat Comsmopolitan Division) was founded in 1917, 
the first of its type in Gujarat. It renders free service without 
any distinction of caste or creed, colour or nationality. It has 
an ambulance motor car and a hand-carriage to carry patients 
old and infirm from one place to another in the city and 
surrounding villages. It also renders free service on occasions 
of festivals, fairs and big crowded meetings. It renderes free 
first aid service and removes the patients to hospitals. The 
municipality gives an yearly grant of Rs. 200 to the branch. Its 
head quarters are at R. M. Kooka Parsi Panchayat Buildings, 


Shabpore, Surat. 


Child Welfare Society and the District Probation and After- 
care Association, Surat, originated from the Children Protec- 
tion Society founded in 1937. The Remand Home (Bal Kalyan 
Kendra) was founded in 1940, where criminals under sixteen 
years are admitted till their cases are disposed of by the Juveniles 
Courts. 


Children who disappear from homes, wander, keep in company 
of undesireble people, beg or are a prey to the tactics of criminals 
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and ruffians, are admitted and maintained by the Remand Home. 
It has as Chief Judge, the First Class Judicial Magistrate of Surat, 
assisted by two women judges. The Court’s procecdings are 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of the Children’s 
Protection Act of 1948. 

The home has two sections : (1) The remand section imparts 
education in handicrafts. (2) The fit-person section gives 
training in hand-spinning, card-board and file manufacturing, 
binding tailoring, gardening and weaving on handlooms. Those 
who can study are sent to schools. Boys above the age of 18 
are provided employment. Girls are taught knitting, sewing and 
cooking. Scouting is a speciality. 

Children are taken for excursions. They play games, indoor 
and outdoor, and listen to radio. There are at present (1956) 
69 children of whom six are girls. Government provides for their 
food and pays a grant to the institutions. 


There is a committee for its management which has employed 
two probation officers. a craft instructor, three watchmen and 
an aya for the control and supervision of the Home. Doctors 
in the city render honorary ‘services when needed. It is located 
at Anikwadi, Ghod-Dod -road, Athva Lines, Surat. 


The Anavil Vidyarthi Ashram, Majura Bhagol Road Surat, 
was founded in 1906 by Shri Dayalji Nanubhai Desai who devoted 
his life to its work. His object was to promote the mental moral 
and physical growth of the young generation. Students of all 
communities ate admitted to this Ashram. 


A building for the Ashram was purchased in 1917. Since 
1954 it has 12 acres of land; nine buildings, a gymnasium, water- 
works, bathrooms, a spacious garden and an open play-ground. 


The Ashram was a centre of political activities since 1916 
when the Home Rule agitation was started in Surat. During 
1920-21. 1930-32 and 1942-45, its inmates praticipated in the 
political struggle in the city and the district. Gandhiji, 
Jawaharlalji, Sardar Vallabhbhai, and other first rank Indian 
Congress leaders uscd to put up in the Swarajya Ashram, 
adjoining the Anavil Ashram. In 1932, the ashram was 
confiscated, sealed and boarders turned out. It was in Gove- 
™mment possession for four yeurs. 

About 4,000 students have taken advantage of the Ashram 
till 1954. It has a permaneni capital fund of about Rs. 1,00,000 
and buildings and assets worth Rs. 2,00,000. Students arc charged 
nominal fees. 

The Surat District, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Surat was started 
in June, 1933. The objecs of -he Sangh are removal of 
untouchability and social, educational, economic, and cultural 
uplift of Harijans. It was decided to establish its branches in 
the whole district. 

The Pracharaks, working on behalf of the Sangh, do propa- 
ganda work against untouchability in the district. They try to 
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get the hardships of the harijans removed and encourage Harijans 
to from co-operative housing societies. 


The Sangh started in 1933 a free dispensary exclusively for 
Harijans. But as admission to public charitable hospitals is 
now easy the dispensary was closed from 1st January, 1955. 


The sangh conducts a sanskara kendra for Harijan children 
in Surat, a balwadi for Harijan children, and a hostel for Harijan 
and backward class boys at Billimora. 


Shree Navsari Sangit Vidyalaya, Navsari, District Surat, 
The Gaekwar of Baroda had founded a music school in Navsari 
as early as 1892. That school was closed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1953 after the integration of the Baroda State with the 
Bombay State. Therefore, the people of Navsari re-started 
the school in 1955. The object was to create a taste for scientific 
music and spread its knowledge among the people. It is registered 
and recognised by the Government. About a hundred 
students take its advantage. 


A Gujarati literary society was.founded in 1923 which was 
named as The Gujarati Sahitya Mandal, Surat. {t organises 
public lectures of renowned poets and authors, holds Kavi 
Sammeans, Mushayaras, meetings celebrates centenaries and 
anniversaries of men of letters in Gujarat, holds examinations 
of literary study and organizes elocution competitions. 


The Mandal’s name. was changed in 1939 to The Narmad 
Sahitya Sabha, Surat, to commemorate the name of the 
distinguished poet, patriot and reformer of Gujarat, Narmada- 
shankar Lalshankar, who belonged to Surat (1833-1886). 


The Rotary Club, Surat, was founded in 1937. The club renders 
useful social service when there are floods, famines etc. 


In 1948, it started a free library at village Umra, and later, a 
community service and cultural centre at the same Umra_ Village. 
It also co-operated, in 1955, in organising a rural medical relief 
committee and worked through it in villages for the relief of the 
poor and the needypersons. Four medical camps were conduc- 
ted in villages. 


The Surat Tennis Club, Surat, popularly known as the Mehta 
Club, was started in 1/910. It is situated on Dumas road in 
Athwa Lines. The Club building was constructed in 1938. 
There are two tennis courts and a closed badminton pavilion put 
up at a cost of Rs. 18,000. 


Membership of the club is open to all persons, irrespective 
of caste, creed or nationality. If provides facilities for tennis, 
badminton, billiards, table-tennis, and card games. Every 
year it organizes open tennis tournaments for Surat and Broach 
districts, and open badminton tournaments for Surat. 


PART VI 
CHAPTER 20-PLACES OF INTEREST 


Améai (Dharampur T, 25° 35’ N, 73° 10’ E; p. 465), about nine 
miles south of Dharampur has a hot spring. 


Balpur (Vyara T. p. 1,062), has a temple of Kapileswar Maha- 
dev, where a fair is held annually on Mahaégivaratri, i.e. on the 
fourteenth day of the darker half of the month of Maha. The 
sanitary arrangements are made by the village panchayat. 


Bansda (20° 45’ N, 73° 20° E; p, 4,455), the headquarters of 
Bansda taluka, is seven miles from the Undani railway station 
onthe Bilimora-waghai line of the Western railway. Being the 
capital of the old Bansda State, there are several amenities in this 
village which are not usually found in such small centres of popu- 
lation. It has a clock tower and a spacious town hall, where the 
Mamlatdar’s kacheri_ is now located. A weekly bazar is held in 
the townevery Friday. The village has electric supply and a good 
water works, both provided by Government. The civic affairs of 
the village are managed by a village panchayat. The palace of 
the former Chief is situated in the north-western part of the town, 
on the banks of the Kaveri, and is known as Digvir Nivas Palace. 
Adjacent to the palace is a well-equipped public club building, 
also on the river bank. There are two guest houses of the Chief 
called Devendra Bhuvan and Susi! Sadan. There is also a Govern- 
ment dispensary, a high school, two rice mills and two saw mills. 
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Bardoli (21° 05’ N, 73° 05° E; p. 9,846) is the headquarters of BAnpoLi 


Bardoli taluka and a large agricultural village. Bardoli railway 
station is on Surat— Nandurbar railway line 20 miles from Surat. It 
is now connected with Surat by a cement concrete road. A bridge 
over the Mindhola river near Bardoli was completed in 1955 on 
Surat-Dhulii road by which the southern and south-western 
portion of the taluka has now an early access to the taluka 
head-quarters. It has an ancient temple of Kedareéwar Mahadev 
at a distance of a mile and a half. 


Bardoli has at present five ginning and pressing factories and 
two oil mills. Two of the ginning and pressing factories are 
being run by the agriculturists on a cooperative basis. A new 
sugar factory is also under erection (1956) with a capital of 
Rs. 75 lakhs of which Rs. 20 lakhs were raised by local 
shares, 10 lakhs shares were purchased by the State Government 
and Rs. 45 lakhs given as loan by the Central Government. 
7201- -117 
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_ It has a large cultivated area under cotton. Export of plan- 
tains is another big business of the agriculturists, which is also 
run on co-operative basis. 


The Kakarapar canal with a total length of 800 miles runs in 
the margin portion of the taluka from the north-east corner. 


There is a full fledged high school in the village. Bardoli has 
also a power-house run on a co-operative basis, which is associa- 
ted with the name of the Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 


The Svaraj Asram here has become a place of pilgrimage for 
the people of India. 


The people of Bardoli village and taluka are a splendid lot of 
citizens. Quite a considerable number of Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
Satydgrahts in South Africa were from Bardolt and they had, 
during that historical struggle, given cnough evidence of their 
courage and determination. It was this familiarity with the satya- 
grahis of Bardoli that led Gandhiji to approve Bardoli as a suit- 
able area to experiment'on mass civil disobedience in 1921-22, 
but that, after two or three postponements was ultimately given 
up. But in February 1928 a no-tax campaign was launched by 
the people of Bardoli at the initiative and under the leadership 
of the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as a protest against the in- 
crease of assessment notified by the then Government after a de- 
fective inquiry conducted by a settlement officer. The campaign 
was continued till August 1928, when Government appointed 
a committee composed of one judicial and one executive officer, 
which went into the matter and decided that not more than 6} 
per cent should be the measure of enhancement. The credit of 
the settlement lay in the return of the sold-out lands to their 
owners and the restoration of the patels and the talatis (who had 
resigned) to their jobs. 


Bilimora (Gandevi peta 20° 45’ N, 72° 55’ E; area 2.2 square 
miles; p. 16,669), about 13 miles from Navsari and 132 miles from 
Bombay, is arising minor port on the bank of the river Ambika, 
a navigable river. It is also a railway station on the Bombay- 
Surat line of the Western Railway. It is an outlet for the products 
of the rich Dangs forests to which it is connected by a 40-mile 
narrow gauge line running up to Waghai. The products of the 
Dangs forests imported through this railway line are exported to 
various other centres either by sea, by country-craft or by the main 
Bombay-Delhi railway line. The valuc of the sea borne trade of 
the port during 1954-55 amounted to Rs. 40,71,375 (exports 
Rs. 37,45,985 and imports Rs. 3,25,390). It is also a small in- 
dustrial area having a chocolate factory, a candle works a tile 
factory, a saw mill, pottery, brick works and flour, cotton textile, 
rice and silk mills. It is famous for its ivory and sandalwood 
works. Small shops and wooden casks are also manufactured 
and a considerable amount of castor oil is pressed. 
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According to the census of 1951 the agricultural population in 
the town numbered 222, and the non-agricultural 16,447. Of the 
latter 7,881 persons derived their principal means of livelihood 
from production other than cultivation; 4,014 persons from com- 
merce; 551 persons from transport; and 4,001 persons from other 
Services and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. 
Established by the Baroda State Government during pre-merger 
days, it is now governed by the Bombay District Munioipal Act 
(L) of 1901. The municipal council is composed of 23 members 
elected from nine wards in to which the town is divided for pur- 
poses:of election. Of these 23 seats, two are reserved for women 
and four for the scheduled tribes. Besides the managing com- 
mittee, the municipality every year appoints two executive commi- 
ttees, viz., the sanitary committee and the public works committee, 
each consisting of seven members. There is also a schools com- 
mittce, composed of five members from the municipality and one 
from the women of the city. In 1954-55, the municipality had 
an income of Rs. 3,89,798,. exclusive of extraordinary and debt 
heads. This was composed of municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 
2;86,497 (of which octroi amounted to Rs. 1,26,834 net); reali- 
zation from special Acts, Rs. 1,815; revenue derived from muni- 
cipal properties and powers a part from taxation, Rs. 54,197 ; 
grants and contributions, Rs. 27,995; and miscellaneous, Rs. 9,294, 
The expenditure in the same ycar amounted to Rs. 3,90,192 (ex- 
olusive of extraordinary and debt heads) distributed as follows, 
viz., general administration, Rs. 1,67,588; public safety, 
Rs. 17,548; public bealth and convenience, Rs. 1,47,506; secondary 
school Rs. 38,280; aid to public institutions, Rs. 2,800; and 
miscellaneous, Rs. 16,470. The municipality had a loan lability 
of Rs. 34,500 at the end of the year 1954-55, 


In 1954-55 there were 3,621 houses in the town, the total rental 
value of which was Rs. 7,07,832. 


There is no water supply through pipes. There are only two 
wells of fresh water and most of the residents use the water of these 
wells. These wells are often treated with potassium permanga- 
nate. There are about 44 other wells, the waters of which are 
brackish and, therefore, not useful for drinking purposes. There 
is no drainage system, but in the low lying area the municipality 
has constructed some underground gutters. The sullage as it 
is received from the houses is carried through the gutters directly 
to the river without being treated. The effluent is carried away 
by tidal waters. The municipality maintains three trailer fire- 
fighters, which, at the time of fire, are operated by mechanics with 
the :help of two drivers of the sanitary department. Two motor 
tankers are also used in case of fire for fetching water from wells. 


The primary education of the town is managed by the Surat 
District School Board, the municipality contributing its statutory 
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share of the expenditure. The municipality manages a secondary 
school known as Mancharji and Ratanji Tata High School, the 
building for which had been provided by two Tata brothers Man- 
charji and Sapurji. The school was formerly managed by the 
Baroda Government. There were 343 pupils in this school in 
1954-55. There are two libraries in the town managed by public 
trusts, to which the municuipality gives financial aid every year to - 
the extent of Rs.350. The municipality maintains eight miles of road 
two and a half miles of which are cement concreted. The lighting 
of the city is done by 255 public lights. It also maintains one vege- 
table market, one fish and mutton market and one slaughter house. 
At four different places of the town playgrounds are maintained 
by the municipality. The municipality also maintains a dharam- 
shala named Jivaji Rupaji Dharamshala. 


There are two burial places in the town, maintained by Shia 
and Sunni Mahomedans. One cremation ground is maintained 
by the Hindu community. There is also a tower of silence built 
by the Parsi panchayat for the reception of the dead bodies of 
Parsis, 

Bodhan ( Mandvi Taluka 21° 15° N, 73°05’ E, p. 4,017) 
is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. A-fair is held here when 
Jupiter enters the constellation of the Lion, an event which 
happens every twelve years. About 2,000 people are estima- 
ted to attend on each occasion. The temple at Bodhan con- 
tains the image of Gautamesva, Mahadev in whose honour 
the fair is held. This temple holds devasthan inam land 
measuring|6 acres and 21 gunthas in area assessed at Rs. 38-13-0, 
The minister of the temple is a Tapoahan, whose receipt 
exclusive of the yearly revenue from the temple lands, amount 
on the occasion, to about Rs. 300, The majority of the visi- 
tors are from the districts of Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad and 
Baroda On the occasion of the fair about Rs. 1,000 worth of 
goods, chiefly coarse cloth, toys and articles of food, are 
estimated to change hands. The fairs at Bothan have as far as is 
known, been free from any outbreak of cholera. A sanitary Tnspec- 
ctor of the District Local Board with three gangmen looks after- 
the sanitation for the fair. There is also a village Pafichayat 
at Bodhan. 


Bulsar (20° 35’ N, 72° S50’ E; a.2. 07 sq. miles, P. 25,440), also 
known as Valsad, is a municipal town about 40 miles south of 
Surat and 115 miles north of Bombay. There are two rivers,’ 
the Auranga and the Vanki, passing by Bulsar at short distances. 
The Auranga is a navigable river and Bulsar’s port Furga Ovara 
is at the mounth of this river. There are to other rivers near 
Bulsar, the Kharera on the north and the Par on the south. Bulsar 
is also a big railway station on the Western Railway line between 
Bombay and Surat, from which charcoal, grass, mangoes, fuel 
and firewood are exported. The National Highway No. 8 passes 
through the heart of the town. A state highway is also proposed 
which will pass through the villages of Atak Pardi. Abrama and 
Dhimdachi etc. of Bulsir taluka. There is also a state highway 
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passing through the villages ofthis taluka and the Dharampur 
taluka, Bulsar, is therefore, well placed for trade by sea and land. 
The exports through sea are timber, grain molasses, oil, firewood, 
tiles, etc. The timber brought from the Dangs forests is exported 
by sea to Dholcra, Bhavnagar and other ports of Saurashtra. 


The Arabian sea is only four miles from the Bulsaér town. 
Near the sca is Tithal, a health resort where there are numerous 
bungalows. This village is separated from Bulsir by the river 
Vanki. It is situated in the vicinity of the sea where the climate 
is agreeable throughout the year. People of means from Bom- 
bay, Ahmedabiid, Surat etc., belonging to all communities visit 
this place especially during summer. There are bungalows 
built by rich Pirsees and Hindus. There are no buildings or 
dharamShalds available for visitors on rent, except one Tata-Bag 
meant for employees of the Tata concerns. Any employee with- 
out any distinction of caste, creed and colour is permitted to 
stay. 


The historical Parncra hill is only four miles from the town. 
Just behind this hill is an important industrial area where two im- 
portant concerns viz., Atul Products and Lederle Ltd. have estab- 
lished pharmaccutical factories. Atul Products manufacture 
also synthetic colours. Both the raw material required by these 
concerns and the finished products to be marketed by them pass 
through Pulsar. In the neighbourhood of the town is a good 
mango-growing area and the mangoes produced there and in other 
parts of the Bulsar taluka are exported through Bulsar. Bulsar 
is one of the district head-quarters of the Western Railway. 
There iv a big railway workshop employing more than 1000 peo- 
ple. The State Road Transport Corporation has its District 
Office at Bulsar. 


There is a sanatorium, called Zaveri Sanatorium at Bulsir 
where people from Bombay and other places come for change 
of climate. Only a nominal rent for the occupation of rooms is 
charged by the management. 


According to the census of 1951, the agricultural population 
in the town numbered 1,088 and the non-agricultural 24,352. Of 
the latter, 6,662 persons derived thoir principal means of livelihood 
from production other than cultivation; 5,735 persons from com- 
merce; 3,174 persons from transport and 8,781 persons from other 
services and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of Rulsir are administered by a municipality 
established in 1855, and now working under the Bombay District 
Municipal Act (11) of 1901. The municipal council is composed 
of 26 members, all elected from seven wards into which the town is 
divided for purposes of election. Five of the seats are reserved 
for the scheduled tribes, and three for women. While one seat 
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is provided for the scheduled tribes in each of the Wards I, IV, 
& V, Wards If & If] elect one member in rotation and Wards 
VI & VII another. As regards seats reserved for women, the 
Wards are grouped for rotation as follows :—1, Il, & HI; IV 
& V; and VI & VII. During 1954-1955 the municipality’s in- 
come, exclusive of extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 5,12,062 
composed of general property tax, Rs. 73,946 ; sanitary cess (gene- 
ral and special) Rs. 26,095; wheel tax, Rs. 9,760; octroi (less re- 
funds), Rs. 2,87,891; toll, Rs. 20,768; entertainment tax, 
Rs. 325 revenue derived from municipal property and 
powers apart from taxatior, Ps. 36,408; miscellaneous, 
Rs. 4,133; and grents ana contributions, Rs. 52,736. 
The expenditure of th: municipality during the same year was 
Rs. 3,82,007 and capital expenditure Rs. 1,10,637. The ordinary 
expenditure was composed of general administration and 
collection charges, Rs. 78,488; public safety (i.e. fire and lighting) 
Rs. 16,619; public health and convenience Rs. 2,09,896 (including 
public works Rs. J,05,102); public instruction Rs. 66,698, and 
contributions Rs. 2,846; and miscellaneous, Rs. 7,460. In 1954-55 
there were 4,645 houses™..in the municipality, whose annual 
rental value was estimated at Rs. -11,17,124. 


The control of primary education in the town rests with the 
Surat District School Board, the municipality making its statutory 
contribution towards the expenditure. There are three high 
schools and one secondary middle school in the municipal area 
of Bulsar all under private management. 


There is no system of piped water supply to the town. A water 
supply scheme costing Rs. 32,19,719 has been prepared. The 
source of supply is the river Auwanga. The plan is to build.a 
masonry weir in the river bed near the temple of Ghadoi, five mies 
upstream from Bulsar. The scheme which includes storage tanks, 
filters, chlorination, pipes ctc. is expected to be taken up 
for execution shortly. Connected with this supply scheme is 
also a drainage scheme estimated to cost Rs. 15,37,784. The 
latter scheme is now under consideration by the Board of Health. 


The municipality maintains a ‘jire-fighting service which us in 
charge of a mechanic. The other staff consists of two motor drivers 
and two cleaners. Incase of fire, the scavengers also give valuable 
service. The equipment consists of (J) three hand-machines by 
which water can be pumped from wells and be spread over to ex- 
tinguish fire; (2) two petrol-driven fire-fighter engines and one 
pump attached to the road-watering trucks; (3) two watering 
tanks, which are also used in road waterings; (4) seven pieces of 
hosepipes each 50 ft. in length; and (5) other miscellaneous 
equipment e.g. ladders, etc. 


The municipality maintains three markets, one each for vege- 
tables, mutton, and fish. There is also a municipal slaughter- 
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house. The municipality also owns the Sardar Vallabhbhai P:ite! 
Memorial Market Building. The ground floor of this building 
is a public market where stalls are given for occupation by various 
traders. The whole of the first fioor is used for housing muni- 
cipal offices. A clock tower forms part of the butiding. 


The municipality maintains 14 miles of roads in the town. A 
small length of 410 feet is concreted; six miles and one 
furlong are asphalted; and six miles and one furlong 
are metalled. All metalled and Katchd roads are watered in fair 
seasons to eliminate the dust nuisance. The municipality has 
provided electric lighting on public streets. There are also 28 
mercury vapour lights. It runs a public dispensary and also main- 
tains a maternity home. Anti-malarial measures are in opera- 
tion in the town to remove the mosquito nuisance. There is a 
veterinary dispensary on the Mahatma Gandhi Road, managed 
by the Government. 


The eentrat hall of the old municipal office building now houses 
the Mahatma Gandhi Sarvajanik ’Pustakalaya which has been 
established by the municipality and is. maintained by it. There 
are three other libraries viz., Shri Vidyamrut Varsini Pathshala 
Library, and Avabai Library, which are open to the public, and 
the Railway Library meant only for railway employees. 


The municipality also maintains a public garden known as 
the Kalyan Baug, named after Shri Motilal Kalyanji Seth who 
donated more than Rs. 20,000 towards the lay-out of this garden. 


Lectures on religious, educational and social affairs are arran- 
ged and social functions and gatherings are held at the following 
places viz.,Gita Sadan Hall, Vidyamrat Varsini Pathshala Hall, 
Bejan Baug. Arya Samaj Hall, and Mani Ashram. 


There is a Public Works Department travellers’ bungalow in 
the town and another at the village of Tithal, the health resort. 


There is a branch of the Akhil Hind Mahilé Parisad which 
Carries on activities relating to childrens’ education, womens’ 
education, arts and culture, and improvement of the status of 
women. 


There is one saddvrat| maintained by Sheth Motilal Kalyanjt 
in the name of his father Shri Kalyanji Harjivandas, from which 
beggars and persons with defective limbs are supplied food-grains 
(khichdi or attd). 


There are in alf eight burial grounds within the town. Two 
are private, at Kaviwad cnd Roéganathi. One is the ‘European 
cemetary ; one is for Bohorks. one for other Mohammedans and 
one for Harijans. The other two are at Mota Taiwad and Nana 
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Taiwad. The cremation place is situated outside the municipal 
limits on the east of the town on Kailas road on the bank of the 
Auranga. All Hindus, including Jains, use this ground. Excellent 
arrangements exist to supply water and to drain away the waste. 
There is a small garden around the place and a  dharméshala 
near it. An electrical grid power-housc has also been erected 
at village Atak Pardi of this taluka, about three miles away from 
Bulsar, and it is to supply electricity to the villages for lighting 
as well as power for driving agricultural machinery. 


Dharampur (20° 32’ N, 73° 13’ E; p. 5,096) headquarters of 
Dharampur taluka, is 17 miles east from Bulsar railway station 
on the Bombay-Surat line. It was the headquarters of the 
Dharampur State before that State was merged in the Surat 
district in 1949, 


According to the census of 1951, out of the total population 
of 5,096, the agricultural population numbered 506 and the non- 
agricultural 4,590. Of the latter_1,015 persons derived their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than cul- 
tivation, 884 persons from commerce, 38 persons from transposrt, 
and 2,653 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. 
Established by the Dharampur State in 1917, it has come to be 
governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 since the 
merger of this State in the Surat district in 1949. The municipal 
council is composed of cleven members of the eleven seats, one is 
reserved for the scheduled castesand one for women. Besides the 
managing committee, the municipality every year appoints two 
executive committecs, viz., the sanitary committee and the library 
committee. In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality 
(excluding extraordinary and debt heads) was Rs. 57,003, comp- 
osed of house tax, Rs. 4,142; octroi Rs. 24,244 ; toll, 
Rs. 5,371; wheel tax, Rs. 750; special sanitary cess, Rs. 3,348; 
general sanitary cess, Rs. 558; lighting tax, Rs. 616; cinema, 
Rs. 133; and miscellaneous, Rs. 17,841. The total expenditure 
(excluding extraordinary and debt heads) was Rs. 45,043, 
composed of establishment, Rs. 21,464; contingency. Rs. 468; 
printing, Rs. 695; travelling, Rs. 82; library, Rs. 630; chandi 
(horse feed), Rs. 948; fodder, Rs. 1,218; street light, Rs. 5,739; 
bulbs, Rs. 220; and miscellaneous, Rs. 13,579. There is compul- 
sory primary education enforced in the town. The primary 
schools are managed by the Surat District School Board. The chief 
source of water supply for the town is wells. There is a small 
water works managed by Goverment, but it supplics water only 
to a few houses. There is ample open space attached to almost 
all the houses, and the drainage water soaks in the ground. To 
serve the heart of the town, however, where disposal of drainage 
water is not possible, there is a small puccd built drainage. 
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The municipality maintains a fire fighter, but there is no 
special establishment to maintain it, There are nearly six miles 
of metalled roads in the town, one furlong of which is also 
asphalted. There are both a2 human dispensary and a veterinary 
dispensary maintained by Government. There are no burial or 
cremation grounds maintained by the municipality, but there are 
two burial grounds, one for Hindus and the other for Muslims, 
maintained by private institutions of the respective communities. 
Objects of interest in the town are the palace of the former 
Chicf and a museum. The latter was established in 1928 by the 
Maharaja. It contains specimens of dead wild animals stuffed 
and mounted so as to give them the appearance, attitude, 
etc. of living animals, old pottery, musical instruments; etc. 


Gandevi (20° 45’ N, 72°, 50’ E; p. 8,384, area 2.9 square 
miles) is a municipal town on the Bilimora-Waghai Railway line 
and the headquarters of the Gandevi peta. It is situated on the 
bank of a small stream called the Vengania at a distance of 
about ten miles from Navsari and three miles from the Amalsid 
railway station. Though Gandevi was.once a well-known comm- 
ercial centre, it has lost its commercial importance on account 
of the rise of Bilimora on the one hand and Amalsad on the 
other, they being important railway stations. It was once famous 
for calico printing and the handloom industry. Calico printing 
is slowly dying out, but the handloom industry isstill flourishing 
grains, castor and oilseeds, guland ghee are imported here from 
Nandurbar, Bansda and other places in the interior and are 
exported to Bombay by sea or railway. Saris and Khadi are 
manufactured on handlooms.There isa tiles factory in the town. 


According the census of 1951 ‘the agricultural population in 
the town numbercd 433 and the non- agricultural 7,951. Of 
the latter 3,670 persons derived their principals means of live- 
lihood from production other than cultivation; 1,887 persons from 
commerce; !48 p:rsons from transport; and 2,246 persons from 
other services and miscellaneous scources. 


The civic affairs of the town are in charge of the Gandevi 
municipality. It was established in 1882 as an A class munici- 
pality under the former Baroda Government. Before the merger 
of the town in the Surat district (July 1949) the president of the 
municipality was the Assistant Collector of Navsari print At 
present it is governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act 
(111) of 1901. The municipal council is composed of 15 members 
all elected from seven wards into which the town is divided 
for electoral purposes. The president is elected by the municipal 
councillors from among themselves. Two of the seats are reser- 
ved for women and onc for the scheduled tribes. Besides the 
Standing commitice four other committees are elected by the 
municipality to look after public works sanitation octroi and 
lighting. 
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In 1952-53 the income of the municipality (excluding extra- 
ordinary and debt heads) amounted to Rs. 96,850 composed of 
octroi Rs. 25,652 tax on houses and lands Rs. 28,652; tax 
on animals and vehicles, Rs. 653; tax on roads and ferries, 
Rs. 6,308; other taxes, Rs. 9,846; realization under special 
Acts, Rs. 319. revenue derived from municipal properties and 
powers apart from taxation, Rs. 8,935; grants and contieutions, 
Rs. 16,139; and miscellaneous Rs. 346. The total expnditure 
in the same year (excluding extra-ordinary and debt heads) 
totalled Rs. 76,935, composed of general administration and 
collection charges, Rs. 13,419; lighting, Rs. 10,074; reward for 
destruction of wild animals and snakes, Rs. 707; water supply 
(capital outlay), Rs. 2,940; conservancy and public health, Rs. 
35,003; public works, Rs. 8,303; and miscellaneous, Rs. 6,489. 
There is neither a drainage system in the town nor municipal 
water works. There is also no fire-fighting equipment maintained 
by the municipality. All the roads in the town are metalled and 
the main road is asphalted. Compulsory primary education in 
the town is managed by the Surat District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its-statutory share of the expenditure. 
The municipality maintains a park where special facilities are 
provided for children. The cremation and burial places are 
located outside the municipal boundaries. 


Kamrej (21° 15’ N, 72° 50° E; p. 1,765), a village situated 
on the south bank of the Tapi river and eight miles east of the 
Sayan railway station on the Bombay-Delhi line, is the head- 
quarters of the Kamrej peta. There are three temples of archi- 
tectural interest in this village, all situated on the banks of the 
Tapi. One is dedicated to Narad Brahma. The idol of Niarad 
Brahma, placed within a shrine in the subterranean valt of the 
temple, is made of stone and is an excellent specimen of ancient 
art, perfect in design and execution. The second is of Koteéwar, 
and the third of Mokéanath Mahadev. The temple of Mokéa- 
nath attracts pilgrims from very distant parts of the country 
who perform the ceremony of Narayan Nagbal and_ Tripindi. 
It is mentioned in Tapi Puran and tradition relates that there 
once grew a pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) opposite this temple 
bearing golden leaves. On the outskirts of a village named 
Bhaviar, at a distance of about half a mile to the north of 
Kamrej is an ancient temple of Kalabharairav. The tradition is 
that there was here once an image of the human likeness of the 
deity to whom the temple was consecrated which was enshrined 
in a subterranean vault, but that a mad man broke it to pieces 
at a blow. A piece was afterwards taken into the temple, and 
placed there with consecrating rites by one Rudraji Girmaji, 
a local Government officer about 200 years ago. 


Kathor (Kamrej peta; 21° 15’ N, 72° 55° E; p. 5,624, 
including 521 of the non-village panchayat area), is a large 
village on the northern bank of the Tapi three miles from Sayan 
railway station on the Bombay-Delhi line and ten milés from 
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Surat. The Musalman resident of this village, who form more 
than half of its population, are enterprising. They repair to 
Mauritius, Singapore, China and other distant places, where 
they stay for years together, return after amassing sufficient 
wealth and settle down at home. Grain, surangi and calico 
printed or coloured cloth are the principal articles of trade. 
The brinjals (solangum ovigerum) raised in the vicinity of the 
town are known for their softness and agreeable taste, and are 
largely exported to Surat and other places where they fetch 
comparatively higher prices. 


Mahuwa (21° 00’ N; 73° 0S’ E; p. 2,133), the head- 
quarters of the Mahuwa taluka, isa small village on the river 
Purna. It is about nine miles from Bardoli, which is the nearest 
railway station for it on the Tapi Valley Railway. 


Mandvi (21° 15° N, 73° 15° E; p. 7,479), on the banks 
of the Tapi river, is the headquarters of the Mandvi taluka. It 
is nine miles from Madhi railway station (onthe Surat-Bhusaval 
line) and 27 miles from Kim (Bombay-Delhi line). The roads 
from Madhi and Kim:to Mandvisare pukkd cement roads. 
Situated at a distance of one mile from the town is a big agri- 
cultural farm, called Sindhwai Farm, which consists of 800 acres. 
Attached to this farm is a dairy: A big bridge estimated to cost 
20 lakhs of rupees is now (March 1956) under construction 
over the river Tapi, joining Madhi-Mandvi road and Madhi-Kim- 
Zankhvay road, which are both State Highways. The Kakrapar 
irrigation dam is situated five miles from Mandvi. There is a 
human dispensary and also a verterinay dispensary run by the 
Surat District Local Board in Mandvi town. 


Mangro] (21° 25’ N, 73° 00° E; p. 2,911), the headquarters 
ofthe Mangro! taluka, isarailway station (Mota Miya Mangrol) 
onthe Kosémba Umarpada railway line of the Western Railway. 
There is a dargah of a saint called Hajrat Moinuddin Christi 
alias Mota-Miya who lived there about 230 years ago. There is 
a human dispensary and also a veterniary dispensary. There 
are also two ginning factories. 


Nadhai (Chikhali, T. p. 789) is an old village of Dharampur 
State, now in the Chikhali. taluka, situated on the high level near 
the bank of the river “Auranga”. It is at a distance of 12 
miles from the head-quarter Chikhali There is a shrine of 
God Shiva known as “Gupteévar Mahadev” built just near the 
bank of the river. The temple being in a lonely place surround- 
ed by green trees presents an enchanting view to the 
visitors from the opposite bank of the river. It 1s at 
least 150 yars old. Thin is a kgend prevalent amongst the 
people of this area that there was a shivaling hidden in the 
groves of green trees. In the past one Kaliparaj (Dhodia) believ- 
ing that the said Jing was a God incarnate began to go there 
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and worship it. Thereafter, some years ago one deceased Dhodia 
(Vallabhbhai Vajirbhai) of Khergam saw this Jing in his dream and 
constructed the temple at this place and a kund of Gangaji in 
the river. As the ling was hidden. the god Siva is now known 
as “Gupteévar”, In course of time this temple became famous 
and prominent in this area, and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Dharampur State used to vistit it every year on the Mahiasivratri 
and other religious occasions. For the last fifteen years 40,000 to 
50,000, mostly Kaliparaj (Dhodia), gather here on the fair days 
(two days during Mahasivritri). This lonely place is then really 
converted into a small town with shops dealing in varieties of 
daily life. 


Some humming sound is sometimes heard coming out auto- 
matically from the Jaldhdri (flow of water) watering the Jing 
overhead. This sound in the temple is very curious and unnat- 
ural and the people round about believe that this is divine 
voice. Even Sri Sarikarichirya and other sages who visited this 
place are said to have been of the opinion that this voice was 
that of some sage, who had taken, samddhi under neath. There is 
a deep pit near the gaumukh (face of Cow) just near the river 
bank and it is said that in the past pearl-shells were found 
round about the village and people who picked them up sold 
them. 


Nagar (Dharampur T., (20 ° 35° N, 72 ° 50° E); p. 354). 
known also as Rimnagar, is a small village 40 miles to the east 
of Bulsar railway station. It was the ancient capital of the 
Dharampur State and was called Ramnagar after the name of 
Ram Raja who conquered the country from the Bhils about 
800 years ago. In 1576 the chief of Dharampur (or Ramnagar ) 
went to meet Raja Todar Mal-at Broach and gave him Rs. 
12,000 and four horses and was allowed to assume the rank 
of 1,500 horse and agreed to serve the Gujarat Viceroy with 
1,000 cavalry. Sivaji im his attacks on Surat (1664-70) was helped: 
by the chiefs of Ghar and Ramnagar. In 1672, paying a compli- 
mentary visit to the chicf he took the fort of Ramnagai saying 
that th must have the key of the treasure (Surat) in his own 
hands. 


Navsart (20° 55’ N; 72° 55S’ E; p. 44,663 a. 1.8 Sq. 
miles) is the headquarters of the Navsari taluka. The latter 
formed part of the former Barodéi State and as a result of the 
merger Settlements effected in 1949 was transferred to the Surat 
district. Navsari is situated 18 miles south of Surat and 147 
miles north of Bombay. It stands at a height of 150 feet 
above sea level on the southern bank of the river Puna. Navsiri 
railway station is on the Western Railways line from Bombay to 
\hmedabad. There are a few ginning factories and two cotton 
spinning and weaving mills in the town. There is also a big 
brassware factory. Excellent furniture is made in Navsari and 
exported to Surat and Bombay. 
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Owin to its proximity to the sea, the climate of Navsari 
is most enjoyable from the middle of April to the middle of 
June, as a mild breeze constantly cools the air. It is known as 
the vilayat (chief home)of the Parsis and was the birth place of 
the well known patriot Dadabhai Naoroji and the renowned 
industrialist Jamsedji Tata. 


The first settlement of the Parsis in Navsiri took place in 1142 
A.D. thetown being then a feudal village under the sway of 
the Mchemmedan emperors of Delhi. The dasturs (high priests) and 
desais were constantly in communication with the Delhi court, 
and Parsi desais collected the Muhammadan revenues. Five 
centuries ago one of these, Changa Asa, got the deséigiri of 
Navsari and of the Parchol pargani. On failure of his heir the 
office was conferred on Dastur Kekobadji Meherji Rana. This 
person and his father had both been to Delhi and obtained 
grants of extensive vajifa lands (300 bighas). In 1700 Temuji 
Rustamji went to Delhi and obtained the post of desai, and in 
1720, when Navsari was groaning under the tyranny of Rustam 
Ali Khan, Nawab of Surat, he induced Pilajirao Gaekwad to 
come from Songadh to Navsiari. For this act he was imprisoned 
by the Nawab of Surat, but was subsequently released by 
Pilajirao. The same prince conferred on his son Kharsedjt the 
office of desai. KharSedji’s son Mancherji rendered service to the 
British by aiding Mr. Dunean, the Governor, of Bombay, to 
treat with Govindrao Giekwad in 1800. He then received the 
British guarantee. In 1802 he assisted in bringing about a treaty, 
and for this in 1817 he received from the Court of Directors a 
pension of Rs. 200 a month. His son Jamsetjt was highly 
favoured by Sayajirao Giekwad, who termed him his ndhanld 
bhai. (younger brother). There was a dispute among the priests 
of Navsirit which lasted over three centuries. In Samvat 1790 
the two parties came to blows, and the Gackwad had to intervene 
and assign to each his duties; the Kuakaliaés were to care for 
the dead, the Bhagirias for the living. 


According to the census of 1951, the agricultural population 
in the town numbered 1,586 and the non-agricultural 43,077. 
Of the latter 15,881 persons derived their principal means of 
livelihood from production other than cultivation; 9,367 pcrsons 
from commerce; 1,353 persons from transport; and 16,476 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


The muncipality of Navsari was established in 1865 during 
the Barodi State regime and was under the control of the Subi 
(Collector) of the district until 1906, when it was made an 
independent body composed, of both elected and nominated 
members with the Suba as ex-officio president. In 1924, it was 
given the right to elect its own president. When Baroda State 
was merged in Bombay State on Ist August 1949, the Navsari 
municipality came to be governed by the Bombay District 
Municipal Act (if) of 1901. From Ist May 1950 it was turned 
into a borough municipality and came to be governed by the 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII) of 1925. 
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The municipal area is divided into ten wards and each ward 
returns three members to the municipal council. Of the 30 seats, 
three are reserved for women, two for the scheduled castes 
and three for the scheduled tribes. The Chief Officer is the 
head of the administration and he has over 300 persons working 
under him as subordinate staff. Besides the standing committee, 
which is a statutory body, there are six other elected committees 
for each of the following subjects, viz., (1) public works., 
(2) sanitation, (3) water works, (4) drainage, (5) law, (6) fire 
brigade and lighting. 


Navsari has piped water supply since 1927. The water works 
is situated in the southern outskirts of the town. The source 
of water is tube wells supplied by underground springs located 
200 ft. below the ground level. There are about 4,000 house 
connections and 120 public stand posts. A scheme is being 
executed to increase the supply from ten lakh gallons to eigh- 
teen lakh gallons per day. 


There has been underground drainage for the town since 
1933. At present only waste water is carried through the 
drainage which was constructed with a view to utilizing it for 
flush latrines. A new scheme for sewage disposals, costing 
Rs, 9, 93,000, has been sanctioned and is expected to be comp- 
leted by 1959. The town has electric lighting, A V-8 fire-fighter, 
1 Chevrolet fire cngine, a President Model Dodg: fire-fighter 
and a trailor pump constitute the fire-fighting equipment of the 
town. This equipment is manned by a Fi.e-Brigade Superint- 
endrnt, 3 drivers and 10 khaldshis. Generally minor fires, 10 to 
15 in number, occur every year. In 1954-55 two big fires occurred 
in the industrial area of the; town; one in a saw mill resulting 
in a loss of Rs. 60,000 and the other in a bobbin factory 
resulting in a loss of Rs. 40,000. There are 24 miles of road 
maintained by the municipality, of which 6 miles are asphalted, 
6 miles are metalled, and 12 miles are of gravel. The main 
roads are 25 to 30 ft. in width and the lanes are 8 to 12 ft. 
wide. The municipality has built two vegetable markets, three 
mutton markets, two fish markets and one slaughter-house. 


There is compulsory primary education in the town. The 
primary schools are under the control of the Surat District 
School Board. The question of the statutory contribution of the 
municipality towards the cost of primary education is now under 
consideration by Government (June 1956). There is an arts and 
science college in the town called after the name of Sorabji 
Burjorji. There are three high schools for boys and girls and 
two other high schools ex-lusively for girls. In addition there 
are two Anglo-vernacular schools, also a technical high school. 
Apart from primary schools in Gujarati, six for boys and two 
for girls, there are two primary schools in Marathi and one 
in Sindhi . Government maintains a dispensary and has a Civil 
Hospital under construction. Besides these there are open to the 
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publicthe Parsi General Hospital, the Maroliaé Maternity 
Hospital, the Sarvajanik Dispensary and the Kshatriya Sarvaja- 
anik Dispensary. Exclusively for Parsi there are the Parsi 
Maternity Hospital and the Parsi Infirmary. There is also a 
Government veterinary hospital. 


There are three public libraries in the town, viz., (1) Sayaji 
Vaibhav Library, (2) Maher Rana Library and (3) Sintabai 
Library. Of these, the Meher Rana Library opened in 1872, 
is the oldest. 


There is a town hall built in memory of Laxman Jagannath 
and a clock tower. There is an excellent sanitorium for Parsee 
endowed by Bai Ratanbai Edulji Bamji, and situated on the 
cool and breezy Lunsi Kui side. There is a rest house called 
Dasturwadi bungalo provided by Government for Government 
officers. There is a public garden near the railway station. 


There is one large Parsi fire-temple, Atas Beharam, and there 
are five smallerall agidris, plain buildings. The first fire temple is 
said to have been erected on the spot. where the larger temple 
now stands, that erected by Desai Kharéedji and consecrated 
by Dastur Sorabji Rustomji in 1765, and hither all the young 
Mobeds from Bombay and elsewhere are sent for confirmation 
or to receive the apostolic succession of their order. Mr. Burgess 
adds that, when Dr. Fryer visited India in 1675, he saw a fire- 
temple in Navsari to which the sacred fire brought from Persia 
had been conveyed from the Bansda jungles after the troubles 
in the time of Mahammad Begada. It is also said that the sacred 
fire originally moved from Sanjan to Navsari was, owing to some 
disputes among the priests, secretly carried away by some of 
the order in 1742 to Udvada, a place thirty four miles south of 
Navsari. There the fire still burns and Udvada is consequently 
held in great respect by the P&arsis. During the Papeti 
holidays (Aug-Sept) which lasts eight days, Parsis come 
from Surat, Bombay and even more distant places to visit the 
ancient fire-temples of Navsari and Bilimora. 


The Hindus have a great many places of worship in the 
town. The chief temple of the Jains is that of Parasnath, which 
contains 24 images of that deity under his various names. 
Daily worshippers come to the temple, select one of the images 
as the especial object of their prayers, anoint it with milk or 
water or both, and make offerings of fruits and flowers. Special 
revrence is paid to the god during the eight days of the 
Pachusan in the month of Bhadarva (July-Sept). At this time it is 
of importance to be amongst the first of the worshippers, a 
privilege which is purchased by a large donation of ghee, or an 
equivalent in cash. The Jain priest, yati or jati, gorjior Savada, 
and sometimes the head-priest, $ripuj, who dwells in Surat, are 
then present to read the sacred books to the people. 
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There are two dargahs of pirs. One of the pirs is named 
Sayed Saadat. The old and more pretentious dargah to Sayed 
Saadat has its history. The saint, named Sayed Nurud Nur 
Muhammad, was an Arab, who with his sword spread the faith 
through Belavar Patan, Jara Pitan, and other regions. He at 
last came to Dharagari near NAj Mandal, Naj Shai or Navsari, 
then the abode of a Hindu jogi. The latter challenged him to 
put his sandity to the test, and the jogi and Sayed plunged 
into the neighbouring Sarbatia Taldw (tank) with the expressed 
intention of remaining there for forty days. The Sayed came 
out alive at the end of that time, but not the jogi. The Rajas 
who witnessed the miracle embraced the Muslim faith, and the 
Sayed was enriched by the ruler of Dharagari with the jogi 
lands. The Sayed had foretold to his disciples that his body 
floating in a coffin would one day be brought to shore by 
the sea. One day coffin and body appeared on the shore at 
Jalalpnr and were afterwards enshrined in the dargah, there 
said to be 830 years old. Not only Muhammadans but Hindus 
and Parsis believe in the power of the saint to grant earthly 
blessings. Some years ago---the yearly votive offerings 
amounted to Rs. 8,000; now they rearely exceed Rs. 800. 
The Government grant is Rs. 60 per annum. Another 
story says that the saint’s. prophecy concerning — the 
reappearance of dead body was made on the occasion of his 
departure to Mecca’ on a pilgrimage after a domestic quarrel 
and affliction. He had long been married to a Rajput princess, 
when, one day, he fell into a dispute with her, which ended by 
his taking her nine miles out to sea and there casting her into 
the deep. The lady is honoured with a fair at Bibi Ajani, a 
Sea-coast spot in Jalalpur. The other pir is named Makhtum 
Shah. Once a year, on the sixth day of Shaval a pilgrimage is 
made to these dargahs by the Muhammadans of Surat and other 
places. A three-day fair is then held attended by pcople of all 
denominations to the number of about 5,000. 


The cremation ground for Hindus is located on the bank of 
the river Purna about a mile north of the town. There are also 
two burial places for Muhammadans situated in the vicinity of 
the town. 


Among the objects of interest in Navsiri may be placed the 
towers of silence, situated to the north on the banks of the 
Navsari creek. There are four of them surrounded by a great 
wall, and the Golgotha is approached by a neatly kept raised 
path, at the town end of which is a commemorative arch. The 
last and largest of the towers was built in 1877-78 by Shri 
Nasarvanjt Ratanji Tati in memory of his mother Kuverbai. 


The birth place of Jamshedji Tati. founder of the house of 
Tatas, is situated at Dusturwadi, and is preserved in its original 


condition. 
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TheDudhia lake, situated at the southern outskirts of Navsari 
$s an ancient tank above 105 acres in area with Ram Tekri 
(Rama's hill) in the centre. On the west bank of this lake js 
an ancient temple of Agapuri. 


Olpad (21° 15’ N ; 72° 45’ E.) is the headquarters of Olpad 
Taluka. At a distance of about four miles from the town is 
the temple of Siddanath Mahadev. This temple is about 
eight miles west from the Tapi river and is situated at a height 
of 104 ft. from the neighbouring plain. The Sivling enshrined 
in it is about 18 inches in height and about 20 inches in circum- 
ference. [It contains innumerable pores and water pours inces- 
santly from a hole on the top of it. The temple which was in 
ruins was renovated by Daimiajirao Gaekwad, a district officer 
of Baroda State. In the south of the compound of the temple 
is a well, locally known as “Ban Ganga,” because this well is 
believed to have been excavated by Sri Rama in order to provide 
a bathing place for learned Brahmins from Benaras whom he had 
invited for a vajna he performed here at the instance of Rishi 
Gokarna at whose dshram nearby he had halted on his return from 
Lanka after defeating Ravana, The management of the temple 
is entrusted to a committee of officials and non-officials. One 
of the legendary stories current about this temple says that on 
account of its miraculous powers the Sivling has survived several 
attempts at its destruction by Pirdharis, pirates and plunderers 
Big insects issuing from the ling are supposed to have attached 
the iconoclasts and made them flee. 


Palsana (p. 2,984) is the headquarters of Palsand peta. It 
is situated on the river Mindhola at a distance of nine miles from 
Navsari. Two Hindu temples and a handsome tank are places 
of some interest. A rest house ordharamshdld is attached to one 
ol ihe tempies. There is a Higr ckool ia tke town, which was 
stericd m 1955. 


Pamera (Bulsir T. 20° 30’ N, 72° 55° E ; ) isa hill tour miles 
south-east af Bulsar and 120 miles north of Bombay. It rises 
to a height of about 500 ft. above the plain. On account of its 
commanding position the summit of this hill remained fortified 
for a long time. Originally it was fortified by Hindus and the 
fort remained under the Raja of Dharampur till it was taken 
about the end of the 15th century by Mahmud Begda, king of 
Gujarat (1459-1511). The fort remained for some time under 
the charge of Musalmain commanders, but in the disorders that 
marked the close of the power of the Ahmedabad kings, it fell 
into the hands of a chief of banditti. According to the Portuguese 
writers Parneri was twice, in 1558 and 1568, taken by expeditions 
from Daman, and on the second occasion the fortifications were 
destroyed. After it had been allowed to remain in ruins for more 
than hundred years, the fort was, in April 1676, taken and rebuilt 
by Moro Pandit one of Shivaji’s generals. For about a century 
Paimera remained under the Maharathis. It was then (1780) 
taken by a detachment of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh. 
7201—119 
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At first, as a protection against the raids of Pindharis, the fort 
was occupied by a military party ; but early in the nineteenth 
century the garrison was removed, and during the mutinies of 
1857 the fort was dismantled. Ruins of the fort are still found at 
the summit. 


Rander (Chorasi T. ; 21° 10’ N, 72°.45’ E; area 3.3 square 
miles, p. 14,212) is situated on the right bank of the Tapi about 
two miles above Surat. It is closely connected with Surat by a 
bridge over the Tapi Though but little is known of its history, 
Rander is admitted to be one of oldest cities in southern Gujarat. 
It is generally supposed to be the ‘Rahanhour’ which with Broach 
or ‘Bahroudj’ is by Al Biruni (1030) spoken of as one of the capitals 
of ‘Lardeesa’. But some writers would give Rander a much higher 
antiquity, and make it a place of importance, when, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, Broach was the Chief seat of 
commerce in Western India. Shortly after the beginning of the 
thirteenth century(1225) a colony of Arab merchants and sailors 
is said to have scttled at Rander. These men attacked the Jains, 
who at that time ruled in Rander, drove them out of the city, 
and converted their temples into mosques. Under tne name of 
Nayakas they traded to distant countries and became famous for 
their wealth and hospitality. OfRander or ‘Ranel’ as he writes 
it, and its Nayakas, the traveller Barbosa (1514) gives the follow- 
ing details ; “Ranel’ is a good town of the Moors, built of very 
pretty houses and squares. It is a rich and agreeable place, because 
the Moors of the town trade with Malacca, Bengal, Tawasery 
(Tenasserim), Pegu, Martaben, and Sumatra, in all sorts of spices, 
drugs, silks, musk, benzoin and procelain. They possess very 
large and fine ships, and those who wish Chinese articles will 
find them there very completely. Tre Moors of this place are 
white, and well dressed and very rich. They have pretty wives, 
and in the furniture of their houses have china-vases of many 
kinds, kept in the glass cupboards well arranged. Their women 
are not secluded like those of other Moors, but go about the city 
in the day time attending to their business with their faces 
uncovered as in our parts.” 


In 1530, after sacking Surat, the Portuguese general, Antonio 
de Sylvera, crossed the river to the city of Rander (Reyner), a 
well fortified town of six thousand houses. The Nayakas, though 
said to be a ‘race of more courage and policy than the Banians’, 
fied at the first fire, leaving so much property that, had the Portu- 
guese been able to carry off the plunder, they would all have been 
enriched. With the growing importance of Surat, Rander declin- 
ed in prosperity, and by the close of the sixteenth century (1590) 
it is spoken of as a port dependent on Surat. Still, at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century (1610) it was a pleasant town 
with good houses : Though in 1666 the town is said to have been 
falling into ruins, the Dutch still kept up a depot at Rander, In 
1774 Rander is spoken of as a town of pretty large size, and it 
has since continued to be a plac: of some trade. The Nayakas 
have long ceased to have any importance at Rander. Their 
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place as traders has been taken by Bohoras of the Sunni sect. 
These men carry on trade westwards with the Mauritius, and 
eastwards with Rangoon, Moolmein, Siam and Singapore, visit- 
ing these places and sometimes settling there for as long as ten 
or fifteen years. All of them able to read and write, they maintain 
in Rander four schools, where Arabic and Urdu are taught. The 
Rander mosque has special interest as bearing marked traces of 
its former owners, the Jains. Such of the images and more orna- 
mental stones as were not broken to pieces, serve as steps in the 
doorway of tre mosque, or have been turned to more dishonour- 
able uses. But the pillars in the mosque and the cistern in the 
court-yard are both of Jain workmanship, and the hollow places 
in the walls, intended for images, have been allowed to remain 
unaltered. 


According to the census of 1951, the agricultural population 
in the city numbered 1,274 persons ; and the non-agricultural 
12,938 persons, of whom 2,543 persons derived their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 2,406 
persons from commerce, 726 persons from transport ; and 7,263 
persons from other service and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of Rander are governed by a municipality 
working under the Bombay District Municipal Act (III) 1901. 
The Municipal council is composed of 19 members elected by six 
wards. Fifteen are general seats ; two seats are reserved for the 
scheduled castes in wards Nos.I and fff. and two seats are reserved 
for women, one to rotate in wards Nos. I, II and JI and the other 
to rotate in wards Nos. V, 1V, and VI. In 1954-55, the income of 
the municipality (excluding. extraordinary and debt heads) was 
Rs. 1,59,727, composed of municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 1,24,571; 
revenue derived from municipal property and power apart from 
taxation, Rs. 11,936; grants and contributions, Rs. 22,395 ; 
and miscellaneous, Rs. 825. The expenditure of the municipality 
in the same year (excluding extraordinary and debt heads) was 
Rs. 1,42,183, comprising general administration and collection 
charges, Rs. 25,663 ; public safety Rs. 15,027 ; public health 
and convenicnce, Rs. 62,388 ; public works Rs. 4,366 ; public 
instruction Rs. 26,487 ; and miscellancous Rs. 8,252. The number 
of houses in 1954 was 2,993, and their capital value was assessed 
at Rs. 1,42,42,858. There is a joint water works with the Surat 
Borough Municipality and water of it is received from Nana 
Varachha situated at a distance of six miles from Rander. Com- 
pulsory primary cducation is administered by the Surat District 
School Board, the Municipality making its statutory contribution. 
There is a motor trailer fire pump, and the fire-fighting staff 
consists of four persons. There is no proper drainage arrange- 
ment inthe town. The removal of night soil is done on a contract 
basis. There are seven miles of road in the town, 5.75 miles of 
which are mettalled. There is a municipal dispensary. 


Sachin (Chorasi T. ; 21° 5’ N, 72° 59° E; P. 1,146,) a small 
village, was the headquarters of the Nawab of Sachin until the 
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State of Sachin was merged in the Surat district in 1949. It 
contains the Nawab’s palace and garden and a_ dispensary. 
A high school was started in June 1954. in a rented building 
(the Nawab’s palace). 


Songadh (21° 40” N, 71° 50’ E; p. 2,858), the headquarters 
of the Songad taluka, is a station on the Tapi Valley Railway. 
It was once a very flourishing town. Historical Songadh is 
now in ruins having been burnt almost to the ground eighty 
years ago. Some houses have been built at adistance of half 
a mile, forming a settlement, which is called New Songadh. The 
fort is situated to the west of the town on a small hill, the top of 
which is reached by a foot path about a mile in length from the 
level of the plain below. The fort was originally seized from the 
Bhils, From the top of the hill two high walls descend to be 
connected at the bottom by a very high wall in which is a gateway. 
The only portion of the defences which is still kept in repair is 
the entrance at the north end. Within the fort there is a very 
deep artificial quardilateral pond measuring about 25 by 30 feet. 
Besides this there are small tanks which hold water throughout 
the year. In the lower part of the enclosed space are the ruins 
of what must have been a fine palace with several storeys. Some 
few rusty cannons, and two or three pujaris, are all that is now 
left to recall the ancient strength of the fort. Amongst the ruins 
there are large cisterns hewn out of the rocks which still look 
as if they had been filled with ghee (clarified butter). The 
popular idea is that the still existing remnants will heal wounds. 
The fort was probably built, or at any rate restored, in the time 
of the Moghul Emperors. -A few temples in a dilapidated state 
are of some architectural interest. All public buildings are in 
the new Songadh. The climate of the station is notoriously bad. 
There is a Government dispensary in the town. 


There is Dharmashalé bearing the name of Arhbabai Saheba, 
the wife of Khanderao Maharaja of Baroda, with an ancient well 
which once supplied water to the whole town. 


Sunwali (Chorasi T.; 21° 10’ N, 72° 49 E; p. 2,512), 
at one time was a place of anchorage for vessels visiting Surat 
port. It lies 12 miles west of the Surat town outside the mouth 
of the Tapi The channel about one and a half miles in breadth 
and seven miles in length lies between a long strip of land, dry 
at low water, and the shore. ‘Sunwali hole’ is a cove which cuts 
into the lands about the middle of this channel. With the arrival 
of large European ships, which had often to remain in the Tapi, for 
several months, Suiwali became the seaport of Surat. By the 
end of 18th century, however, Sunwali was no longer a place of 
anchorage. 


Surat, north latitude 21° 12’, and east longitude 72° 52’, 
situated on the southern bank of the river Tapi, is by water about 
fourteen, and by land about ten miles distant from the sea. 
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Surat lies at a bend of the river, where its course swerves suddenly 
from south-east to south-west. With the castle as its centre, 
the city forms an arc of a circle, the lands enclosed by its walls 
stretching for about a mile and a quarter along the river bank. 
From the castle, looking south, the public park forms the fore- 
ground ; its trees, with the exception of a row of buildings that 
stretch along the bank of the river, hiding the parts of the city 
that lie beyond. To the west, the river, washing the castle walls 
as it passes, winds though low meadow lands, green, though 
somewhat bare of trees. From the right bank of the river the 
ground rises slightly towards the north, where, on a high bank 
overlooking the stream, may be seen trees and some of the buildings 
of the ancient town of Rander. Crossing from Rander, behind 
a narrow strip of cultivated land, groves of rich trees stretch west- 
ward to within a mile of the castle. 


Standing out among the trees the building known as the 
Rafiburaj, or Rafi’s tower marks the northern extremity of the 
outer wall. Between the Rafi tower and the castle a row of large 
houses fringes the river bank and behind them, on the lowlying 
land to the east and south-east stretches the city from the castle 
as a centre, in 1664 and in 1717, two lines of fortification were 
drawn, the inner including 440, and the outer 1,818 acres. Though 
the inner wall has for many years been almost entirely removed, 
the hollow or natural moat that surrounded it served to maintain 
till recently a line of demarcation, between the city and suburbs 
of Surat. But portions of this moat have been recently covered 
up with the result that the old demarcation has disappeared at 
places. Most of the city wards are thickly peopled ; the narrow 
streets winding between rows of large well-built houses, the dwell- 
ings of the richer class of Hindus, Parsis and Mohammedans, 
The suburbs too, which once were gardens and in the last century 
were cultivated as fields only, are now thickly populated or 
covered with small scale factories. The unmettaled lanes., 
hollowed several feet below the general level which were water 
courses in the rainy season are paved with blocks of stone. 
Out side of the walls, to the north and the east, the land is rich, 
well watered, and covered with trees. Most of the industrial 
expansion of the city beyond the walls has taken place in these 
two directions. To the south the soil is poor, and except for 
some private gardens the country is bare. Westwards, along the 
bank of the river, the police lines which were of old the military 
cantonment, the tree-sheltered dwellings on either side of the 
Dumas Road, and the open parade ground stretching to the river 
with the cluster of colleges that have sprung up across the road 
in the course of the last forty years, give this part of the outskirts 
a very cheerful appearance. 


The climate of Surat can be divided as foHows :-— 


(1) summer season for three months i. e. March to May, 
(2) rainy season for four months i. e. June to September, 
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CHAPTER 20. (3) autumn seasons for two months i.e.October and November, 
Places of Interest, (4) winter seasons for three months i.e. December to February. 
Surat 


During summer it is generally very hot and the temperature 
varies from 100° F to 112° F. In monsoons the climate is pleasant 
and equable. The months of autumn are temperate. The winter 
is not very cold, but in January the temperature runs between 
50° and 60°F. The average annual rainfall is 45” 


iniperanse aed Three centurics ago Surat was one; of the biggest citics of 
trading centre, Gujarat and the chief port of the Moghul Empire. It was the 
place o culture emporium of trade, inland and seaborne, and had its own mint 
and education etc. whose location can still be pointed out as the market opposit 
the Police Furja in Chowk Bazar. This mint existed till 1815 
A. D. as stated in his book by Sir D. R. Wachcha. Every year 
during the season of exports its streets offered a pageant of races 
in their varied attire and its harbour fluttered the flags of nations 
carrying on maritime trade. The seasonal turnover was reckon- 
ed by the crore and covered.among the merchandise finished 
products made in Surat. by its skilled artisans and craftsmen. 
These included varieties of textiles for ceremonial and utility 
wear and pieces of cxquisite workmanship in wood, laquer, 
ivory, mina and jewelry. But with the development of Bombay 
as the chief part of the Western Coast of India, the trade, 
wealth and importance of Surat declined a great deal. 


After about two centuries, however, Surat is looking up. 
Situated on the river in favourable vicinity of the sca and halfway 
on the Western Railway run from Bombay to Ahmedabad and 
connected with Khindesh by the. Tapi Valley section of the 
railway it may well aspire to be as prosperous and flourishing as 
in the past. With its small scale factories it is already cutting a 
figure in all India as an important centre producing jari and art 
silk fabrics. At present there are 2,000 units working in the jari 
industry. They produce goods worth of Rs. 10 crores per year 
and provide 40,000 persons with employment. Jari goods are 
exported mostly to South India, Africa and the Middle East. 
In the field of art silk and cotton fabrics are run about 15,000 
looms with 2,000 handlooms among them employing in all 50,000 
persons and turning out goods worth Rs. 15 crores. There are 
also other industries like brass-ware making their own way and 
waiting to be helped to a flourishing condition. The twelve banks 
some of them with branches in different localities are an index 
of the industrial and commercial activity of the city. Three of 
these are. worked on co-operative basis, the People’s Bank and 
Surat Banking Corporation being confined to Surat and the Dist- 
trict Bank covering the district. 


beth ade The city has a museum called Winchester Museum of which the 


foundation stone was laid on Ist February, 1890 at the western 
end of the present Gandni Baug, by}Mr. G. B.: Reed, the’ then 
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Collector of Surat. The museum was given this name in apprecia- 
tion of the interest taken in the prosperity of Surat by Mr. 
Winchester, the Assistant Collector of the time. It was started 
with the humble aim of housing in a small pavilion type structure 
a collection of only maps and models so as to help the process 
of education more directly than costly curious. Later, however 
specimens of local arts and crafts also came to be added for the 
benefit of grown-ups of the city and of outsiders paying a visit 
to Surat. The year 1952 saw the centenary celebrations of the 
Surat Borough Municipality and as a popular item of it a grand 
exhibition was organised which furnished ideas for enlarging 
the museum. The collection was moved to the present premises, 
the weaving shed of old, to which was added in 1956 an up-to-date 
functional wing at the cost of a lakh of rupees. The number of 
articles collected by 1952 was 1,300, It has now gone up to 9,000 
of which as many as 6,000 articles are received gratis from the 
public. The initial floor area of 1,200 sq. feet has been extended 
to 6,800 sq. fect. All this progress was made in five years since 
1952 during which the Municipality has made a total grant of 
Rs. 88,500. In quality, too, the collection has drawn praises 
from persons who know. 


The western part of Gandhi Baug was never quite popular 
but since the construction on it in 1954 of the Ranga Upavana 
or the open air theatre, it has drawn to itself crowds of people 
on many an occasion. The theatre comprises of a stage 60°x35’ 
with two” green rooms and an open to sky auditorium with a 
capacity for 4,000 seats. 


There are 64 primary schools in the city. In the year 1955-56 
the total number of students in all the primary schools was 31,720. 
Of these 19,114 were boys and 12,606 were girls. There are 16 
schools giving secondary education with a total of 9,222 students 
on roll in the year 1956-57. Besides these, the F. S. Parekh 
Technical School with 199 students on roll in 1955-56 offers 
diploma courses on the technical side. 


The institutions providing for higher education are listed below: 


Name of the Institution No. of students 
(1) The M.T.B. College of Arts and Science ... 1,498 
(2) Sarvajanik Law College .. se oi 138 
(3) K. P. College of Commerce... Sie ase 748 
(4) Ochhavlal Nazar Ayurvedic College ... sa 240 
(5) Vidya -Mandir Women’s College sis sibs 78 
(6) Vanita Vishram Ladies Training College... 168 


(7) Dr. Sorabji Gandhi and Dr. Sarosh Gandhi 
College of Engineering and Technology 


Diploma Course ... eer bas es 145 
Certificate Course = “ty iat 
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CHAPTER 20. The C. M. Gandhi Vidyabhavan, an institution for post- 
Places of Interest. graduate studies, bids fair to be an important research centre 
in southern Gujarat. 
Surat 
Castle. The chief historical feature in Surat is its castle planned and 
built at the instance of Sultan Mahmud II of Gujaratby Khwaja 
Safar Salmani, an Albanian Christian who had embraced Islam 
and was later awarded the tiltle of Khudawand Khan at the 
court of Gujarat. The date of completion of the citadel is record- 
ed as Hijri 947 (A.D. 1540-41.) After the capture of Surat by 
Emperor Akbar (1573), the fortress remained in charge of 
commandants appointed from Delhi till, in 1751, it was scized 
by the Sidi admiral of the Moghal fleet. The Sidi did not hold 
the castle, for long for in 1759, with the rest of the city, it was 
captured by the English. Though from the first practically 
independant the English held the castle nominally under the 
Moghul. In token of this divided command, two flags waved 
from the castle walls, the English ensign on the south-west and 
the Moorish standard on the south-east bastion. This practice 
was continued till, in 1842,.on the death of the last of the nawabs 
of Surat, the Engish fleet was removed’ from the Tapti, and the 
Moorish standard taken down from the castle walls. As far as 
has been ascertained, the only change since the castle was built 
by Khudawand Khan was made in 1760, when on the eastern 
side, opposite the entrance, the English added a work and gateway 
on the outer bank of the moat!, | In 1774 the castle is described 
as an irregular square, the shortest side, and one of the oblique 
sides facing the west and north-west, washed by the river. At 
each corner is a large round tower, about forty feet in height, 
the walls and curtains between rising nearly as high as the towers?. 
Though, as a defence against any well-equipped enemy, they have 
long been useless, the castle buildings have always been kept in 
repair, and until the year 1862, were garrisoned by a small body 
of European and native troops. In that year, as no longer required 
the force was withdrawn, and the vacated rooms were 
made over for the accommodation of various offices connected 
with the revenue and police departments. The moat on the eastern 
side has been covered up and a breach in the outer wall is made 
to face and lead to the old main entrance: 


The City Of the appearance, condition and population of the different 
quarters of Surat city and suburbs and of the present state of the 
city walls, the following information is available’. To-day the 
suburbs are no mere extensions of city limits as they were till the 
beginning of the present century. They are as much part of the 





1. This gate bears the inscription : “Built, ‘April 1760, Under orders of 
William Andrew Price, Esq., Chief for affairs to the British nations, and Governor 
of this castle and fleet. By Lewi Felix de Glass.” 

2. Stavorinus, II., 473. 

3. Besides information collected personally, these details have been compiled 
from records of tour surveys of Surat : (i) The report of the committee appointed 
to report on the state of the city walls, 1800 ; (iz) A city survey of Surat, 1817 ; 
(iti) A city survey of Surat, 1876; (iv) A contour survey of Surat, 1869. 
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city as any of the inner and older quarters. Still for a clear 
presentation of the information, the old distinction is maintained 
inthe lines that follow. The city as distinguished from the suburbs 
has the area enclosed by the line of the inner walls, and contains 
fourteen divisions called Chaklis or wards. Starting at the castle 
and working from the north eastwards, the divisions come in 
the following order : 


1. Chowk Bazar Chakalo, or the square market ward of old 
days includes about four acres of low-lying land. This quarter 
contains the castle and the Civil Hospital’ with the fountain erect- 
ed to commemorate the inauguration of the Tipi Valley Railway, 
the Gandhi Baug with the statue of Mahatma Gandhi at the 
entrance and facing the fountain, Nemchand Melapchand Institute 
for nurses, P. J. Taleyarkhin Scout Hut, the State Bank, the old 
Government High School of later converted into Sorabji J. J. 
Primary Teachers’ Training College, and behind it the museum 
known as Sardar Vallabhbhai Sangrahasthan, then again near 
the river the Naginchand institute housing Andrews Library on 
the ground floor and providing a public hall on the upper storey, 
the English church now abandoned, the old custom-house which 
is used at present as the chief police station of the whole city which 
overlooks the site of the old tankshal or mint converted into a 
market. and again towards the river the District Local Board 
Offices built on the site of the Daria Mahal or sea palace which in 
old days was the residence of the BakSis. With so many public 
places this ward has hours of congested traffic, the more so 
‘because it is also connected by the Hope Bridge with Rander and 
other places over the river. Besides many routes of the state trans- 
port buses converge at the head of the bridge. The houses in this 
ward are for the most part dwellings of well-to-do citizens. They 
are generally two storeys high, with brick walls and tiled roofs. 
Its shops are also good as advantage was taken of the fire of 
1872 to have them rebuilt with a certain uniformity of size and 
style. This ward is inhabited by Mohammedans,? Hindus and 
Jains. 


Ul. Mulla Chaklo,the Mulla’s ward, includes about 67 acres of 
comparatively high land, lying along the bank of the river to 
the north of the Chowk Bazar. The name of this quarter is 
said to have come from Mulla Mohammedali of Bhatar, a great 
ship-owner and merchant. In this ward was situated near the 
river a building called, Daria Mahal or sea house. Built by one 
of the nawibs of Surat as a hot weather retreat, this palace was 
afterwards used as the high school. Close by one the House 





1, The civil hospital stands on ground once occupied by the nawab's arsenal. 


2. Chiefly converted Mussalmans or Memans, known by the, name of Sindhis, 
and the quarter inhabited by this class is called “Sindhiwad’ 
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and School of the Irish Presbyterian Mission! occupying two of the 
fine old Mussalman dwellings of this area. Beyond this on 
the bank of the river is the old English factory.2 It has since 
been used, first as a hospital, then as a lunatic asylum, and is 
now a private dwelling. As it stands at present the building can 
only be a portion of the original ‘lodge’, which was built of stone, 
and contained accommodation for forty persons. It seems proba- 
ble that the factory originally extended as far as the Moghal 
Serai road. In parts of this ward further from the river are a 
few old mosques, mostly in ruins. Of these the most interesting 
are the mosque and the tomb known by the name of Marjan 
Shami. The former bears over the entrance an inscription dated 
H. 736 (A.D. 1335) but was very likely built at a later date, 
though not perhaps so late as the time of Marjan Shami(1560A.D.), 
on the site of the earlier Jain temple of Chintamani Pargwanath, 
which is believed to have suffered sack from Mohamedan fanaticism. 
Much of the beautifully carved wood of the temple was pushed 
into service in the building of the mosque and was to be seen there 
as recorded by poet Narmad. The other is the tomb holding the 
remains of Khudawandkhan, who built the castle and died at 
Div in 1546 A.D., Mirza Sami is built in the Indo-Saracenic style 
developed in the capitals of Gujarat. The maysoleumis a 
protected monument. 


But of Mussalman remains, the chief is that now used as a 
municipal hall. The structure was originally intended to be a 
resting place for Mussalman travellers and was built in the year 
1644 by Hakikat Khan? the then commandant of the castle. This 
building was repaired in 1868 by the Municipality at a cost of 
Rs. 33,080. The hall was fitted up for municipal meetings and 
soinc of the out-houses were set. apart for the use of travellers, 
but the whole is now exclusively uscd by the Municipality. 


Near the municipal hall were the remains of the old racket- 
court. It was constructed jointly by the nawab and Phirojshah 
Whanjishah Behremanakhau for the benefit of the Europeans of 
Surat, but no trace of it now remains though among the old people 
there arc a few who remember it as the Dadimar. Close to the 
Dadimar plot stood a wooden cross of the old chapel of the 


1. It would scem to have been the mission house that Sir Nicholas Waite hired 
on behalf of the “‘New or English Company”, when he came to Surat in 1700. 
The tradition of its being once the residence of an English governor still clings 
to it. The position also suits well as Sir Nicholas Waite’s house was near enough 
to the old factory to be clearly seen from it”, the sight of their rivals at liberty 
adding to the bitterness of the old factors confinement”. During the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch would scem to have held another of these houses, as in 1664 
the Dutch and English are together said to have served one of the quarters of the 
city from plunder, 


2. It seems doubtful whether, during the seventeenth century, the English 
company did not change their factory. The factors were allowed to build in 1618, 
and that which they defended with so much success against Shivaji in 1664 would 
seem to have been a different building from the great house they lived in about 
the close of the seventeenth century. A least in 1690 Aurangzeb is spoken of as 
their landlord.—Ovington, 388. 


3. Abdul Hakim’s History. 
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Capuchin Friars who for more than a century (1660-1770) held an 
honourable place in Surat. In 1664 father Ambrose, the head of the 
convent, went before Shivaji, and prayed for he Christians 
being Spared. The convent was unassailed,' I and all who took 
refuge in it escaped without injury. Ambrose held so high a 
position in Surat that he was invested (1666) with power to decide 
questison among Christians, and punish? them as he pleased. In 
1666 he is said to have pacified the governor of the city who was 
enraged against the French on account of the piracy of Lambert, 
French captain.’ The English also profited by his exertions, 
and many years after (1700, April 17th) his services were acknow- 
ledged with gratitude by the President in council. In 1695 the 
Italian traveller, Esemeli Careri noticed their house ‘decently 
adorned and conveniently built in the manner of Europe’’‘ 
Hamilton (1700-1720) also praises them;? and in 1764 Neibuhr 
notices that after power and wealth had abandoned the French 
at Surat, the nation was still held in estimation on account of 
certain Capuchin Friars, who were generally esteemed and res- 
pected in Surat. Besides their services as healers of sickness among 
men of all religions, these Friars did good service to the public 
by keeping a register of all-events that had happened in Hindustan 
from 1676 to 1764.6 A metal tablet fastened to the cross bore 
the inscription : 


Hic exstabat 
Unicumalater 
Veteris Eccleside 


Capuecinorum 
Et Contemporte 


Unfortunately nothing remains of the chapel or even of the 
cross. Further to the north was the Portuguese factory, a portion 
of which bears an inscription to that effect and is now the pro- 
perty of a Hindu merchant. The rest of the factory has long 
fallen into ruins. Behind the Portuguese factory was the French 
Lodge’ but all traces of the buildings have disappeared. To the 
north-east of this site was the Armenian church abondoned as 
a place of worship towards the end of the first half of the nine- 





| 
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Thevenot, V, 63. 

Churchil, IV, 183. 
Hamilton's New Act, I, 163. 


Pinkerton, X, 215. 
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A Persian factory, at one time, stood next to the French factory, In 1670 
the French are said to have saved themselves from plunder at Shivaji’s hands by 
allowing some of his oop te to ps through their buildings, and rob the Persian 
factory. Bruce’s Annals, 
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teenth century.) At present only the site of the alter can be 
noticed, the open ground being in possession of a Parsi gentle- 
man. Of the fine old Musalman houses which as late as 1817, 
adorned this quarter of the city, hardly any are to be seen now. 
The busy contractors, or Katpitias who, about the middle of 
the last century, carried on a roaring trade buying up materials 
of old mansions and selling them piecemeal have left little trace 
of the old grandcur. On the other hand, especially near the 
Tiver, Parsis and Hindus raised at a later stage large and well 
built houses. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
foreign merchants, both Europeans and Asians, who resorted 
to Surat, lived for the most part in this quarter of the city. As 
Jate as 1817 many of the houses were occupied by Armenians, 
Arabs, Persians, and Jews. At present the inhabitants are chiefly 
Hindus, the old Parsi residents having migrated to Bombay 
in large numbers. ; 


Ill. Mdchhlipith Chaklo, or the fish-market ward, south 
of the Mulla ward, includes about thirty acres of slightly raised 
land. The market which gave its ame to this part of the cily 
continued to be held till, in 1869) it was transferred to the new 
municipal buildings. {t was here that the great fire of 1837 broke 
out, burning down almost the whole quarter. The people now 
dwellling in this part of the city are chiefly Hindus, but till 
the carly decades of the present century, this quarter inchided 
one of the chief Parsi localities in Surat. Though a very large ma- 
jority of the Parsi of this quarter have migrated, a part of it viz. 
the one to the north-west of itis today the site of several chari- 
table Parst institutions such as Sir Jamshetjee Jejeebhoy Parsi 
Boys’ School, the Parsi orphanage, the Parst General Hospital 
and Nariman Infirmary. 


IV Ranitalao Chaklo, or the ward of the queen’s pool east 
of the fish-market ward, includes about twenty eight acres of 
slightly raised land. The name is said to have come from a reservoir 
built by the wife of Gopi , the patron of Surat and chief minister 
of the Sultanate of Gujarat during the last years of Mahmud II 
and the early years of his successor. This part of the city suffered 
heavily during the fire of 1837 and the houses built since have 
for the most part a mean apperance. The population consists of 


1, In 1843, when the English government ceased to aid the Armenian church 
by grants of public money, the church in Surat was closed, and has not again been 
opened, It now forms part of a Parsi dwelling: but the owner of the house 
would seem to have respected the church, altering nothing since it was left by its 
priests. The armenians do not seem to have risen to a position of importance 
in Surat much before the end of the seventcenth century. But from that time 
till near the close of the eighteenth century their name occurs in almost all notices 
of Surat trade. This chapel was finished in 1777, The priests were paid by the 
contributions of their congregation. But before the close of the eighteenth century 
the number of Armenians had greatly fallen off. In 1811 there were about fifty 


families, and in 1825 only five remained. On the recommendation of Mr. Romer, 


‘then judge of Surat, the Government of Bombay in 1825 granted a yearly sum of 
£72 for the mintenance of the priests. (Government letter dated November 4th 


*1825), “According to the census of 1872 there were in that year only three 


Arme-nians in Surat. 
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Hindus and Mohammedans, many of latter in| poor circum- 
stances. 


V Kanpith Chaklo, or the grain-market ward, south west 
of the queen’s pool ward, includes about eleven acres of compa- 
fatively elevated land. it is not now the only place in the 
city where grain is sold. This quarter was among those that suffered 
most heavily in 1837. At the same time, the new houses are with 
a few exceptions, good, two or three storeys high. The people 
are well-to-do, chiefly high caste Hindus, Baniis, and Brahmins. 
The main road of the city leading from Chok Bazar to the station 
runs through this quarter and is flanked on either side here by 
many of the city’s best-run shops and also by a number of banks. 


VI .Kelapith Chaklo or the plantain-market ward, south 
of the grain-market division, includes about twenty-three acres 
of comparatively high land. This part also sufferred severely 
from the great fire of 1837, but most of the houses raised later 
arc well-built. This is especially the case with the Naniavat, or 
bankers’ quarter, which carned the name with its thriving banking 
activity in the hey-day of Surat. A few bankers still carry on 
business in the indigenous manner. But the quarter’s chief attra- 
ction is the market offering to supply greens, grains, grocery 
and women’s fancy goods. In fact it is. the one market which 
women would call their own. The Hindu temple of Vithalwadi 
managed on modern lines with several cultural activities would 
also share the credit of drawing crowds to the quarter. The 
people are for the most part Hindus of the ‘trading class. 


VII Balaji Chaklo or the ward of Balaji the principal deity 
of the temple built by Sri Krsna Arjun Traviidi sometime in 
the first two decades following the transfer of Surat to the East 
India Company in 1800. In the Jast centurics the ward was 
better known as Rehii as soni’s Chaklo, after Rahia, a gold- 
smith who was believed have known the secret of transmiting 
copper into gold. This ward was in the first quarter of the last 
century. the head quarters of the Marwari money lenders known 
as Kiyatiyas who gave small loans at exorbitant rates and 
recovered them heartlessly. Their great houses were all gutted 
in the great fire of 1837, whence they migrated to Bombay. This 
part also had the worst of the fire. A portion of this quarter 
is called Chhipwiid or the street of the Chhipas i. e..calenders, 
but these artisans inhabiting it have long lost the craft. The 
area from the Chhipwad to the Bilaji temple is a_ veritable 
stronghold of Hindu culture. It also witnessed throngs that 
gathered round great political leaders like to Lokamanya Tilak 
and Aravind Ghose in the early part of this century. The biggest 
secondary school for girls is located in this area. Another part 
of the quarter associated with Atmarim Bhuk of old, is now 
the site of the Hindu Dharmada Hospital, the Hindu Library 
and such other charitable institutions for Hindus. The popula- 
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tion of the whole quarter is entirely Hindu and the buildings 
are large and handsome. 


VIII Bhagdtalav Chaklo, or the garden pool ward, south- 
east of the plantain market, includes about 37 acres of low-lying 
land. The pool from which this quarter has got its name was 
a large and very old well, in use, they say, when the site of Surat 
was still garden land. In the north-cast part of this quarter is 
situated Morarbhai Vijbhukhandas Hospital for Women and 
Children. The south-west part is marked by the grave yard 
of the Roman Catholics. Their church opposite the grave yard 
has for some decades been the Arya Samaj Hall of the city. 
This hall the chief venue of important public meetings of 
political and cultural character, particularly in the second decade 
of the present century. Adjoining the hall and also across the 
street are the different sections of the Parekh Technical School. 
The main road from the castle to the station stretches across this 
quarter and to the north runs into the Kanpith. The houses 
in this quarter are large and handsomely built. The inhabitants 
are Muhammadans and .-Hindus. 


IX Gopipurd Chaklo, or Gopi’s division, south of the plan- 
tain market, includes about 30 acres of elevated land. Portions 
of this division, called after Gopi the patron of Surat, suffered 
from the great fire. With Hindus this quarter was till lately 
the most fashionable and enlightened of the city. It has 
many large mansions richly ornamented with wood carving. 
Its chief features are Agama Mandir and many other Jain temples 
and Jain monasteries, its primary and secondary schools and 
its spacious Dharmashdld. Till about the end of the first world 
war the Jain locality of this Quarter was a thriving pearl market 
and the names of some of her sons were known in the pearl 
markets of Europe. In fact many of the Jain firms had settlements 
in Paris and London. But today the wealth is all lost and the 
splendour has faded. Another feature of this quarter is its 
numerous schools. Except on its out skirts, where a few poor 
Mohammedans live, the population consists almost entirely of 
Hindus Communities like Brahmins, kayusthas, banias and 
Jains. 


X Wadifalia Chaklo, or the garden street ward, east of 
Gopi’s ward, includes about 22 acres of raised ground. This 
ward is said to take its name from one of the gardens on whose 
site Surat city was built. In 1837 the whole of Wadifalia was 
burnt down. The residents are mostly Hindus. most of them 
well to-do and not a few quite rich. 


XI Khapati Chaklo, west of the garden street ward, includes 
about 25 acres of raised ground. This quarter was entirely 
burnt down in 1837. The residents are almost all Hindus. Khapatia 
Chaklo proper is the central part of the quarter where two 
roads cross. At that spot men and women of the labouring 
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classes collect from eight to nine in the morning waiting to be 
hired. These labourers would seem to have gained a good name 
for industry, as the phrase, ‘a labourer of the Khapatia Chaklo’ 
is commonly used to mean a zealous workman. But the concen- 
trated labour market of old days is now scattered over various 
quarters of the city. Besides, the labourers have lost much of 
their old credit for zeal. 


XL Sanghaédiiwad Chaklo, south of Gopi’s ward, includes 
about 52 acres of uneven ground. Part of this division was burnt 
in 1837, Parsis would seem to have settled in a part of this 
quarter in 1817. But most of them have lately migrated and 
hardly a few families now remain. Another scction of the ward 
was inhabited by Dawoodi Bohras who are followers of the 
Mullaji Saheb. The Bohras of this locality are said to have been 
the first of their classto settle in Surat. Those who came after them 
were not allowed to build within the city walls, and an unfavour- 
able site was assigned to them to the east of the city. Many of 
the Bohra’s houscs in Sanghidiiwad and in the neighbouring 
Gopipura ward were very large anid a few had as many as seven 
storeys. But the Sanghadiawad settlement of the Bohras is long 
deserted and even Gopipura can claim not more than a couple 
of homes. The zarnpa bazaar area is now the only part of the 
city where the Bohras are found, though of course the very rich 
among them have their summer resorts on the river side and 
such other open spaces. Both Parsis and Bohras have their 
places of worship in this quarter. Of the present population, 
though some are Brahmins and other Hindus, the chief part 
are weavers, calendreis and other artisans. Among these 
the weavers like those of other quarters of the city have, during 
the last two decades, pushed themsclves rapidly forward to 
prosperity by dint of their hard work. 


XIII Bade Khan Chaklo, or Bade Khan’s ward, west of 
Gopi’s ward includes about 38 acres of low-lying land. In the 
centre of this division, behind the Desaipol street, is the ‘Walanda 
Kothy, or Dutch lodge or factory, for long the best built and heal- 
thiest house in Surat. But no trace of the former splendour 
is now to be noticed today.'! Though this division was not visited 
by the fire of 1837, this quarter is one of the few in the city 
that is sparsely inhabited. There are empty spaces that would 
seem to be sites of ancient houses. Of the Mussalman dwellings 
and places of worship that, in 1817, are mentioned as ornamen- 





1, There is some doubt about this building. Like the English, the Dutch 
would seem, during the seventeenth century, to have had their factory in the 
Mulla-chakla quarter (see above pape 9). If this was the case the ‘Walanda 
Kothi " must be “the house of Hibar Khan”, given to the Dutch under the provi- 
sions of the charter of 1712, on condition that no angles nor embrazures should be 
made in it, nor any great or smal! guns conveyed into it. (Stavorinus, III., 74). In 
1762 the nawab, apparently at the instigation of the English, subjected the Dutch 
to a long siege in this building. The contest ended in the defeat of the Dutch, 
who were forced to take al! their effects to their wharf on the river bank near the 
Meca creek. The building in the city was not then taken away from the Dutch. 
But in 1774 it was already in an extremely ruinous condition used only for 
‘bazaaring’, or examining piece-goods-Stavorinus. 
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CHAPTER 20. ting this quarter, the Kaji Masjid, the principal in mosque in 
Places of Interest. Surat, is the only one that remains. The inhabitants are chiefly 


Surat Mussalmans, artisans and labourers. 
ae XIV A’surbeg Chaklo. or Asurbeg’s ward, west of the Bade 


Khin Chaklo ward, includes about 41 acres of low-lying land. 
The space behind the civil hospital, now occupied by timber- 
yards, was formerly the site of the nawab’s place, and is still 
commonly known as Juna Durbar, or old court. In the southern 
extension of the public gardens which forms part of this ward, the 
Ranga Upawan or open air theatre is lately constructed with 
accommodation for 4,000 persons. Abutting upon the: exten- 
sion to the south-east was an old Jain temple all in ruins, It 
has now been rebuilt and with its surrounding open space 
it has become an evening rendezvous of Jains. In 1817 this 
division was chiefly inhabited by Mussalmans. At present there 
are, besides Mussalmans, Machhis, and Harijans. The new comers 
who formerly lived in the Nanpura suburb, between the commo- 
dore’s house and the Dutch wharf, were brought here in 1860. 


The Inner Wall.--Though its masonry work has been almost 
entirely removed, the line of the inner wall does, in many patrs, 
still divide Surat into the city and the suburban areas of old. 
The wall was begun in consequence of the success of Siwaji's 
attack in 1664; but does not seem to have been finished for 
several years!. The fortifications, when completed, were styled 
Sheherpanah, or the shelter of the city. In 1817 this wall is describ- 
ed as varying from 20 to 28 feet in height, and from 8.5 to 12 feet 
in breadth. There were twelve gates, to the north the Variavi ; 
to the east the Syedpuri and Burhanpuri; to the south the Nava- 
siri and Majura; to the west the Mecca and Badashihi; and 
along the river front the Dacca,-the Raji Owari, or custom- 
house water gate, the Mir Beher known also as the Gujari Owari 
because of its vicinity in old days to the main market: and the 
Mulla Khadaki, or Lati gate.2 In 1817 the northen face of the 
wall was in good repair. The Variavi gate-way, over 28 feet high, 
was flanked by two towers, each rising to the height of 26.5 feet. 
On the east face the wall was ‘in many places decayed beyond 
repair.” The Sayedpuri gate was in ruins; but the Burhanpuri 
gateway was still standing 29 feet and two inches in height, and 
flanked by two towers. each of them 22.5 feet high. To the south 
the Navasari gate was flanked with two towers, but the whole 
was ‘much decayed’. The Majuri gate and the tower were also 
in a ruinous state. The tower and wall of the Mecca gate, at the 
south-west, were in a decayed state, and to the west. at the 
junction of the river and the Mecca creek, the Badshahi gate 
and towers were also in ruins. Along the river front. south of 
the castle, was the Dacca gate, like the rest of this part of the 
river wall, in a bad condition. No remarks are made about the 

“T.” When Fayer wrote, (1672-1681) the walls were still building. ‘High’ he 
adds, ‘and of good well-baked brick’, Fryer’s New Act, .98, ; 

2. It was through this gate that, under the terms of the charter of ‘1716, 
the English were, on payment of a yearly sum of £ 10,000 allowed to pass 
their goods free of duty. 
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wall as far as the Mir Beher gate, where there was a tower in 
good repair. Finally the wall mear the Mulla Khadki, or 
Lati gate had fallen down in many places. Since 1817 the remains 
of the inner wall have from time to time been used in making 
and repairing roads. In 1876, along the northern face to near the 
site of the inner Variiivi gate, the wall remained but little decayed. 
Beyond that to near Sayedpuri gate, its base showed a few feet 
above the level of the ground; but throughout the rest of the 
circuit, as far as the site of the former Badshahi gate, nothing 
but the foundation only was visible . Further on to the castle, 
the wall remained and the top had already been converted into 
the promenade which to this day contributes space and grace 
to the public gardens. The Dacca gate had been removed. Between 
the Raja Owiri and Mire Beher gates 375 feet of masonry were 
washed away in 18372, Already along the line of the wal] dwe- 
lling houses had been built, so that the foundations were the 
only parts remaining visible. Near the Dacca gate was a wooden 
platform for loading and unloading vessels to which is added 
very recenily, @ more spacious one in reinforced concrete. The 
Raja Owara, or custom house =water-gate, the Mire Beher, the 
Mulla Khadki, or Lati gate remain to this day. In front of these are 
flights of stone steps rcaching to) low water mark. Outside of 
the inner wall runs a hollow or natural moat, known as the Macca 
Creek. This hollow, joining the river at the southern corner 
of the public gardens where the old Badgahi gate once stood, 
passes along the line of the wall, the level of its bed gradually 
rising until the site of the former Syedpuri gate is reached. 
From this points of the slope of the hollow falls in the opposite 
direction, that is, towards the Variavi gate, and a branch runs 
down and joins the river at the northern extremity of the inner 
wall, Quite two-thirds of _the area of the city is drained into 
this moat, or creek. Near the Burhanpuri Bhagol, a length of the 
moat is laid with cement hume-pipes and covered up to make 
extra space available. 


Outside of the inner wall Jie what formed the suburban 
areas of old, consisting of fifteen divisions, covering a total 
area of 1,818 acres. Beginning from the north, and working 
eastwards, the first division is Gastipura, With the river Tapi 
on its west it includes about one hundred acres of low-lying 
land subject to almost yearly inundation from the Tapi. The 
division is said to come from Gheyas-ud-din. governor of Surat 
(1667). Once cultivated as gardens the greater part of this 
quarter now consists of fields and kilns for brick-making. 
The chief objects of interest are the Dutch, Armenian and Port- 
uguese burying grounds on the east side of the Katargim gate. 
No part of this quarter is laid out in lines of streets and houses. 
The dwellings are wantonly scattered a few huts in one place, 





i The flood of 1837 made a breach, thirty-five feet inna in this part of the 
wall, 


2. Statement of the Faujdar of Surat, forwarded with letter dated 13th Sep- 
tember 1837. 
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and a small hamlet in another. There are, besides, several 
garden houses surrounded by wild-date, mango, and tamarind 
trees and belonging chiefly to Parsis and Hindus. With the 
exception of the owners of these solitary houses, the inhabitants 
are all poor people of the most backward classes. 


II Rampura, east of Gastipura and stretching as far as the 
outer wall, includes about 46 acres of comparatively high Jand. 
This suburb is said to have been founded by an Anavil Bra- 
hmin. The southern part is thickly peopled predominantly 
by Kunbis, weavers and cultivators by trade. With their jari 
gold-tnread and other textile industry the inhabitants have made 
the quarter one of the wealthiest in present-day Surat. Their 
houses are substantially built and well proclaim the wealth they 
draw and shelter. This division is fringed beyond the outer 
wall by some most modern textile works. The quarter also 
boasts of a big secondary school. Besides in the extreme north 
is situated the Ashakbagram Hosnital known as the Gordhandas 
Sonawala Hospital. The rest-of the northern parts are inhabited 
by backward and schcduled class-people who live in groups 
of untidy huts. At Kajipura a north easterly locality of this 
quarter the municipality has built a few tenements for harijans. 


III Raghundthpuraé, south of Rampura, includes about 
20 acres of comparatively high land, Like Rimpura this suburb 
is said to have been founded by an Anavil Brahmin. Parts 
of it were once devoted to gardens. But today, like many 
other suburban areas of old in Surat this quarter has developed 
as one of textile industry. The houses are well-built. The 
population chiefly consists of Hindus. In the last century 
it included almost all the Deccani Brahmins that lived in Surat. 


IV Medharpura, south of Raghunathpura cast of Haripura, 
includes about 57 acres of comparatively high ground. This 
sutvarh is also said to have been founded by an Anavil Brahmin. 
The houses are well built and are inhabited by Hindus, most 
of them quite well-to-do and not a few in affluent circumstances. 


V_ Haidarpurd, east of Medharpura, and reaching to the 
outer wall, includes about 40 acres of slightly raised land. 
This suburb is said to have been founded by Haidar Kuli 
Khan, governor of Surat (1717-1719). The division is inhabited 
mostly by Hindus. Near the city wall are some rows of huts 
belonging to people of the lowest class, 


VI Begampura, south of Haidarpura, and abutting upon 
the outer wall from the Delhi gate to beyond the Sahara gate, 
includes about 2317 acres of comparatively raised land. This 
suburb was founded about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by a sister of Emperor Aurangzeb, after whom it is 
called. A portion of the northern part of this suburb is occupied 
by the descendants of the late Mir Jafar Ali. South-west of 
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the Nawab’s palace is the Jafar Ali Spinning Mill of old. 
Developed and modernised it now goes under the name of 
Surat Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills. On the road 
connecting the Delhi gate and the Sara gate, there is also another 
modern mill viz. the Niranjan Mills. Some of the best Bohora 
houses arc also situated in the division. 


VII Sayedpuré, south of Gastipura, and west of Raghunath 
pura, and extending westwards to the inner wall, includes about 
56 acres of comparatively high ground. This suburb is said to 
have been founded by an ancestor of the Sayed Idrus family. 
Besides Hindus of all castes, Muhammadans and Parsis inhabit 
the suburb. Backward and Scheduled class people also live 
in huts, of which quite a large number are near the line 
of the inner wall. The houses of Hindus are small but well- 
built. The Swaminaravan temple and the historic Jain temple 
of Nandigwar Dwip Chandra Prabhu situated in Sravakéeri 
are the chicf sights of this quarter. But the part of it whose 
historical value is wideiy knewnsand esteemed is the Kotwal's 
wadi where lived Ardegar Kotwal. 


VII = Haripurd, south of Syedpurd, and skirting the inner 
wall, includes about fifty-nine acres of lowlying land. The 
founder was, it is said, an Anavil Brahmin. This suburb 
contains a curious mound, called Ruwaldno Tekro, or the cotton 
merchant’s mound. It is about twenty feet high, and is said 
to be artificial. Of its origin nothing has been traced. The 
Musalman inhabitants are-in the north-west and in the west 
near the inner walls, backward and scheduled classes. The rest of 
the ward is inhabited by Hindus of all castes and Srivaks. Part 
of this suburb was destroyed by the fire of 1837, but today 
it is among the most thickly populated and wealthiest quarters 
of the city. 


IX Navdpurd, west of Begampura and stretching to the 
inner wall, includes abut 59 acres of low-lying land. The 
notthern part of this suburb was inhabited by Mohemmedans 
chiefly those from Bundelkhand. But today there are 
only a few houses of theirs. To the west near the inner wall 
live the poorer class of Hindus, and to the south Hindus of 
all economic strata, Sravaks, and Golas. It was in this suburb 
that the rice-market was held in old days. To the east is the 
Bohora quarter called Jharnpa, or the gate. Here is the palace 
of the Mull& Saheb, the religious head of the Bohorids, as 





1. This part of the town is said to have been called Jnampa, or opening, be- 
cause in 1664, before orders were received to build the town walls, the governor 
of the city, for purposes of defence planted a milk-bush stockade, In this hedge 
only one opening, the Jnampa was left. If this is correct, the stockade was only 
put up for a time, as the original mud wall and hedge had three gates. See above, 
p. 89, Munshi Abdul Hakim’s History. 
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also a large wooden mosque and two handsome mausoleums', 
This particular quarter is separated from the rest of the suburb 
by a gate. But even outside this small locality magnificient 
houses of Bohoras are to be found, many of them being five 
storeys high. 


X Indarpuré, south of Navapura, includes about 25 acres 

of low-lying ground. The founder was, it is said, an Anavil 

rahmin. ‘The population consists of low caste Hindus. This 
suburb is thinly peopled, chiefly by weavers and Golas. 


XI Saldébatpurad, south of Begampura, and east of Haidar- 
pura includes about 175 acres of low-lying land. This suburb 
was founded by Salibat Khan, governor of Surat (1687). It 
is inhabited by Hindus, particularly Khatris and Golds, 
Towards the Mangate, Machhis and Harijans have their poor 
homes. The greater part of this quarter was garden land. 
Part of the suburb was consumed in the fire of 1837. But 
today this suburb is humming with textile industry. 


XII Gopi-talav, or Gopi pond, west of Salabatpura and 
north of Rustampura, includes about 58 acres of land, partly 
the bed and partly the banks ofan old reservoir. The banks, 
strewn with tombs, are covered with bushes of suctard-apple 
and large baobab (Adansonia digitata) tree ; on the southern 
bank are Mohammedans burying grounds, containing, among 
other tombs, those of .the- Nava Syed Pirs the nine holy men, 
in whose honour a fair assembles cvery year, which is attended 
both by Mohammedans and backward Hindus. The bed of the 
tank, for many years dry, is now private property used as a 
garden for growing kitchen vegetables. This circular earthen 
hollow, without either water or stone fencings, is all that 
remains of what was one of the finest works in Gujarat. Hardly 


any of the travellers who visited Surat in the seventeenth 





1. The following description is extracted from Mr. Bellasis’ pamphiet, p.15:, 
“The mausolea, two in number, are situated in front of the great mosque, ina 
Jarge quadrangular enclosure, in which are also a cistern constantly full of water- 
and numerous sacrophagi covering the remains of the less distinguished relation- 
and dependents of the Mullas, The more worthy, including several of their prer 
ceptors, are permitted to rest within the mausolea. These are large domed edi 
fices, with gilded spires, rising to a height of more than thirty feet. The larger 
and newer of the two covers a more extensive area than is occupied by the famou 
Oxenden mansvleum in the English burial ground. The other is considerably 
smaller, but encloses a greater number of the illustrious dead ; the number of 
sacrophagi in it being twenty-four, and in the larger only fourteen. Those of the 
Mullas and their preceptors are of marble, the others of cement. They are of the 
usual Muhammadan form. All have rich silk coverings thrown over them : 
those of the Mullas being distinguished by an additional covering of white mus- 
lin, From the centre of the dome of each mausoleum is suspended a magnifi- 
cient chandelier, which is lighted up on the anniversary of each mulla’s death. 
The remains of five mullas rest within the splendid edifices. Their names and date 
of death respectively are as follows :— 


Mulla Nasm-u-din, died A.H, 1213 A.D. 1798 


»  Saif-u-din, » A.H, 1232 A.D. 1816 
»  Ezziy-u-din, es » 1236 ,, 1820 
»  Zein-u-din <5 » 3252 ,, 1836 


»  Bhadru-din, * » 1256 ,, 1840 
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century fails to describe the great reservoir, “The memorial 
of a rich Gentoo’s piety, a work not unworthy of Imperial! 
Rome’, which the king of Gujarat did his best to give his 
name to, but did not succeed. From the descriptions of some 
of the early travellers of the seventeenth century,! it should 
seem that the water was brought from a distance along a 
central channel or moat into a space surrounded with walls, 
and after filling this space, was allowed to pass into the 
‘mighty pond’. The sides of the moat and the walls of both 
lakes were lined with stone, a beautiful free stone from Cambay’. 
Though the outer enclosure would seem to have served chiefly 
as split pit, the two lakes were apparently built on the same 
pattern. The larger and the inner lake had, according to 
Thevenot,? sixteen corners, each side one hundred paces in 
length. The lake was as broad as a musket could shoot. The 
bottom was paved with large stones, and almost the whole way 
round, steps, each about half a foot high, rose tier above tier 
to the level of the ground. In the middle of the lake, to 
be reached only by swimming or in a boat, was 2 high build- 
ing, ‘a place for pleasure and taking air’. The work was 
originally planned to supply Surat with fresh water, and as 
late as 1638,) it still fulfilled its purpose. But the silt must 
have been rapidly increasing, for in 1666 it was already bur- 
dened with six feet of earth, and was said to run a great risk 
of being choked up, ‘if some kindly Bania did not clear it 
out’, No kindly Bania scems to have come to the help of the 
lake, and about seven years later Fryer (1673) says it was like 
a circus, or amphitheatre: ‘but’, he adds, “‘if filled with water, 
the largest ship in the sea-might ride in it.’ The lake would 
seem to have been allowed to remain in this state of disrenair 
till, about 1717, the stones were Stripped frum its sides and 
carticd off partly to build the outer wall, and partly to make 
the large well that now stands within the former bed of the 
lake.* 


XI -Rustampurd, south of the Gopi lake suburb, includes 
about 29 acres of comparatively raised land. Except a few 
dwellings of backward class Hindus near the outer wall, this 
suburb was almost entirely inhabited by Parsi weavers in the 
last quartcr of the ninctcenth century. In 1817, these people 
are said to have been well off ; but a few years later, in 1822, 
the entire suburb was destroyed by a fire. Many of the in- 
habitants then left for Bombay, where their descendants found 
employment as weavers of silk, gaji and silk-cotton, elaicha 
cloth. There is a large Parsi fire-temple in this suburb and 





1, See La Valle's (1623) letters, 33-35 ; and Ogilby’s (1660) Atlas, V., 211, 
2. Voyages, V., 73. 

3. Mandelslo, 61. 

4, Munshi Abdul Hakim. So thoroughly, was the whole place dismantled 


that Stavarinus, in 1775, searching about for the ‘great pool with Thevenot in his 
hand, could find no trace of it.’ 
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a place holding public entertainments. Those buildings were 
presented to the Parsis of Surat by the late Sir Jamshedji 
Jeejeebhoy. This suburb also has developed textile cottage 
industry with power-looms plied in the homes of the weavers. 


XIV Sagrdémpuré, west of Rustampura and Gopitalav, and 
extending along the outer wall from Navsari to Majura gate, 
includes about 200 acres of low-lying land. This suburb was 
founded by an Anavil Brahmin, whose house was to be 
seen in the last century, To the east the houses inhabited by 
Hindus, are built in rows on land raised several feet above the 
level of the roadway. In the whole suburb the houses of 
Brahmins, ®Bhiivasirs and Banias, mostly Jains, as also those 
of Khatris, and some washermen are well built. The wahser- 
men owe them to their earnings in Africa. There ure, however, 
many houses of Khatris, washermen and of some backward 
classes like barbers and potters which are little better than 
huts. Some old type structures having walls of bamboo lathes 
plastered with mud can still be seen. Towards the west the land 
is open. Near the outer.wall itis divided into fields. But 
plot after plot of such fields is being. pushed into service for 
small-scale weaving factories worked by electric power. This 
suburb is only next to Salabatpura in textile cottage industry. 
In the south-west large debatched dwellings extend from 
Majura gate across Nanpura suburb westwards to the river. 
One of these has for over 40 years been the Andavil ashrama 
and another for an equally Jong period has been the Patidar 
ashrama. Both these Ashramas have seen many political 
activities and lay claim to- have played the host to first rank 
political and social leaders iachuding Gandhiji. This suburb 
can also boast of the first) well planned housing colony in the 
city, viz. the Ananda Nagar. 


XV Ndanpurd, west of Sagrimpura, and stretching along 
the outer wall from Majuri gate to the river, includes 317 
acres of low-lying land. The section of this suburb next to 
the outer wall is taken up by a line of dwelling houses, gene- 
rally occupied in the last century by Europeans. Betwcen 
these and the inner wall, in the eastern part of the suburb, there 
is much open land of the same character as that of the western 
part of Sagrampura. In fact, this suburb is the least dense 
in all the city. West-ward are rows of houses originally 
belonging to Parsis, but of which quite a large number has 
passed into Hindu hands by now. On the bank of the river 
are the court-house, the sites of old Sidhi Wharf and the 
commodore’s residence where were the English Wharf and 
the Dutch Wharf! or Walanda Bunder. Here also is situated 





1. The first connection of the Dutch with this wharf would seem to have been 
in 1729, when, under the terms of the charter of that year, the plot of land near 
the Mecca creek, known as the Jehangir bandar, was, the partly as a gift, partly 
as a purchase, granted to the Dutch. (Staverinus II., 95). In 1774, this plot of 
ground, about seven or eight acres in extent, was, except for about two hundred 
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the General Post Office. Behind this is the Nanpura market, 
a comparatively thickly peopled quarter. It was in this suburb 
that some humble beginnings of great moment were made. In 
1824 was opened in the Walandawad, the first public library 
which was later on merged into the Audrews Library. 
Then in a room to the west of the General Post Office the 
Municipal Committce inaugurated under Act No. 26 of 1850 
started its career and worked for 15 years before moving to 
its present premises. The Sarvajanik Education Society too 
made its beginning in Nanpura in 1913. The Vidya Mandir 
Women’s College affliated to the Karve University and 
the Jeevan Bharati a trucly progressive secondary school too are 
situated in this suburb. 


The city with its fourteen scions enclosed by the inner wall 
and the fifteen suburbs spread between the two walls is cut up 
into four main divisions by two roads crossing each other at the 
Burhanpuri Bhagol, which has consequently been the hub of 
the city. Onc of these, constructed in 1865-67 and known 


generally as the main road. runs from Chowk Bazaar to the - 


railway station in the east throwing apart northern and sou- 
thern divisions of the city. The other road runs from Navsari 
gate in the south to Variavi gate in the north overstripping the 
Kotsafil road in its course. The whole of the city is at a rough 
level of 100’, except certain areas known as hed ‘Talawadi and 
Gistipura which being as low as from 80’ to 85° are the first to 
suffer in heavy rains. 


To the cast of the city, between the railway station and the 
outer wall, a suburb began to develop in the last quarter of the 
preceeding century. Well Jaid-out from the outset, it has a 
broad road-way separating the railway station from a roomy 
travellers’ rest-house and a crescent shaped row of large ana 
regularly built dwellings. Till lately this road-way encircled 
an open plot of ground cultivated inte whet wor ksown as the 
Hope garden. But of late the roadway, to cope with the ever- 
growing traffic, has been widened to stretch ecrass the garden 
leaving a bare segment thereof. The suburb has extended to 
the north up to the road Icading from LAl Darwaja gate to 
Varachha on the other side of the railway. From the railway 
to the Lal Darwaja and further north-west along the outer wall 
to Vadatal Devadi the road is lined with well-built quarters for 
dwellings and offices, shops, steam cotton-presses, and small 
and medium scale spinning and weaving factories. Nearest the 





and forty yards along the bank of the river, covered with buildings. At the west 
was the director’s house, and east of it on the river bank, an open space with an 
‘ensign staff’, and behind the staff four one storeyed dwelling-houses crected about 
1770 by ‘leave of the English and Moors,’ Along the river bank, for about two 
hundred and forty yards, the Dutch built a stone wall, rising four feet above the 
level of the river bank. In the wall were two gates, and in front of each gate a 
pier-head jutting into the river, where goods were discharged and shipped, and 
vessels lay afloat. It was afterwards found necessary to protect the wall, by build- 
ing wooden piles, to break the force of the stream.—Stavorinus, III., 159. 
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railway track on this road are situated Shri Atmanand Sara- 
swati Hospital and Pharmaceutical works and the Ochhavial 
Nazar Ayurvedic College. On the same road to the east of the 
railway line too are some major textile factories. The part of 
the suburb to the west of the railway track is within municipal 
limits. 


The other remarkable outgrowths are to be noticed outside 
Navsari, Majuri and Athwa gates. A little away from Navsari 
gate and near the railway station of Udhna is a small! colony 
of private dwellings and labour quarters built by Government. 
Outside the Majura gate the Pafjrapol a shelter for old and 
infirm cattle and other lower animals, has a record of service 
that goes considerably back in history. Between Majura gate 
and the Pafjrapol, is Dr. Sorabji Gandhi and Dr. Sarosh Gandhi 
College of Engineering and Technology for Diploma and 
Certificate courses. Beyond the Pafjrapol the road turns north- 
west and is then calledGhod-dod after the spontancous races 
of vehicles held on its course in bygone days in the month of 
Sravan. At the far end it joins \the Surat-lumas road, before 
its confluence with the Ghod-dod- read, Running west from 
the Athwa gate this road leads past the Vanita Vishram, the 
Seventh Day Adventist Hospital and Church, then past a spa- 
cious public maidan nearest the river and the colleges of the 
Sarvajanik Education Society with their hostels and play ground, 
Sir Kikabhai Premchand Library, onwards past the Police Head- 
quarters and Police Canteen and further past a jain temple of 
architectural beauty with a sanitorium attached to it. At that 
end there is also another sanitorium viz., the Bharatiya sani- 
torium. The jain temple and some palatial bungalows with well- 
laid out gardens two of which are at present the property of 
the Vithaldis Gurukul High School, lend a charm to the strip 
of the road. 


With the city wall from Majura gate to Athwa gate as the 
base the two roads make a rough tringle, the immense arca of 
which has developed as a township of laid-out colonies with 
villas and bungalows that is steadily drawing to itself moneyed 
and cultured families of the city, 


Towards the close of the Emperor Auragzeb’s reign (1707) 
Surat was harassed by the attacks of the Mahrattas and other 
bands of free booters. To protect themselves from this danger, 
the people of Surat, about half a mile outside of the city walls, 
built sconces and set cannon on them.’ For about ten years 
no attempt would seem to have been made, by connecting them 
with a line of walls, to convert these sconces into a permanent 
defence. At last Haidar Kuli Khan, governor of Surat from 
1717 to 1719, with the help of the stones from the Gopi pond, 
set to work to complete on outer line of wall. The part first 
built was the south-west corner, the site of the court house which 





~"T,” Harnilton’s New Act, I, 184. _ caren 
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at present is owned by Dalichand Veerchand, and before the 
end of his governorship the fortifications were completed as far 
as the Delhi gate. Tahwar Klin, the next governor, began to 
build from the north-east near the Rafi towar. This governor 
made the Variivi gate. and completed the line of fortification, 
calling it Alampana or the shelter of the world.’ The length 
of the wall is altogether about five and a half-miles.? it con- 
tains twelve gates. Towards the north-west, the Falak; towards 
the north. the Variivi and Kabargim; towards the north- 
east, the Lal and Delhi ; towards the east the Sara; on the 
south-east, the Salabat and Man; towards the south, the 
Navsari, Jafar Ali, and Majurai, ; and towards the south-west, 
the Athwa gate. 


In 1817 the north-western portion of the wall was unlike 
the rest, only 6.5 feet high, and form three to four feet thick, 
and in some places, consisted only of strong wooden piles. In 
the north-west corner was the Rafi tower> made of stone. 
From the Rafi tower, as far as-the Variivi gate, the wall was 
broken down ; but beyond: that it-was in good order, with a 
parapet and rampart. The thickness of the wall varied from 
seven to eight feet, and the height from fourteen to twenty feet, 
Above each gate was a platform , roofed over and furnished 
with guns. Besides forty-eight batteries and towers, these plat- 
forms were from twenty-five to thirty feet high. The narrow 
wall along the north-west face was swept away* by the flood 
of 1822, the wood piles only remaining. Of the Rafi tower 
only the foundation is now to be seen. 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century the wall from 
the Rafi tower to the VariAvi gate was in ruins ; but further 
east, from the Variavi gate to near Lal Darwaja, it was in good 
order.* Near Lal Darwaja, and in many places between it 
and Delhi gate, the wall was in ruins. South of Delhi gate, 
which was removed during 1865-67 to make room for the broad 
station road, was more than one fong breach in the wall. It 
was through these breaches that, in 1822 and 1837, flood 





1. Unlike the portions within the circuit of the inner wall, the river bank 
between the outer and the inner walls, would seem to have been left 
unfortified. In 1762, when Dutch were forced to move their head-quarters 
from their lodge in city to the Jahangir wharf near the Mecca creck 
they had to protect the river bank by building a wall of stone— 
Stavorinus, IIT, 54. 


2. Committee’s report to Government, dated Jith June 1800. 


3. This building is also called the French tower- why, it is difficult to 
say According to one account, it was built because the castle was found 
an imperfect defence. But it would seem to have part of the plan of 
the outer wall, as it was raised in 1719 by one Mirza Raffi-ud-din— 
Munshi Abdul Hakims History, 


4. Mr. Bettingtons Minute on the flood of 1843. 


5. In 1837 between the Wariawi und Katargam) gates, 222 feet were 
washed away but this breach seems then to have been repaires, 
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waters forced their way into the city of Surat from Varachhi. 
Further south, in the wall near the Sara gate, is a large step- 
well, said to have been one of the wells which watered Surat 
when the site of the city was still garden land. From this point 
to near Jafar Ali gate the wall was intact. Further on the cur- 
tain had been removed, the top of the walls forming a pathway 
about eight feet broad. About 500 feet beyond Majura gate 
was a breach in the wall 153 fect long, a relic of the flood of 
1837, To the row of large wooden piles with which this gap 
had been fenced a brick wall, about four feet high, was in 1869 
added. Further west was the Athwa gate, removed to make 
room for the Dumas road. Between Dumas road and the river 
bank the wall was in good order. Such was the state of the 
circuit of the outer wall in the last century but the great flood 
of 1883 reaching the level of 1001 feet led the municipality to 
take protective measures and since then the breaches in the 
wall have been filled up and the whole circuit is now kept in 
good order. 


Surat is popularly belicved to have been founded by Gopi, 
a Nagar Brahmin, who rose to be the prime minister in the 
Sultanate of Gujarat under Mahmud I and Muzaffar II. On 
account of this belief Gopi is generally called the patron of Surat. 
But it appears that though the importance of Surat was much 
enhanced through the efforts of Gopi, the town was already 
well founded in his time, and towards the end of his career, 
well on its way to prosperity. Close upon Goprs death, 
Duarate Barbosa referred to Surat, in 1515, as a port next only 
to Rinder and returning large revenues of customs to the court 
of Gujarat. In fact, there are earlier references to Surat, which, 
though stray, compel consideration. Kahanadde Prabandh a 
book of verse in Gujarati with Allauddin Khilji’s raid on 
Gujarat for its theme, which was composed in 1456, refers to 
Surat and Rander. Sikandar, the author of Miratte Sikandari, 
gives us to understand that in 1410 A.D. ic., towards the close 
of the Sultanate of Muzaffar I of Gujarat, Mastikhdn was 
governor of Surat and R&ander. In both these links Surat has 
come to precede Rander. Dr. Alfred Master goes further back 
to say that in 1391 Zafarkhan on his appointment as Suba of 
Gujarat had a military outpost struck in Surat. There is also 
another reference crediting Firoz Tughluk with building in 1373 
a small fort to keep away the Bhil marauders, and one more 
to say that Emperor Muhammad Tughluk plundered Surat in 
1347 on his way to Deogiri. These last two are the earliest to 
Surat so far known. They lead us to reject the popular notion 
that Surat came into being with Gopi and to put the begin- 
ning of its history in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and of its material growth in the fifteenth century. 


After Gopi is heard the name of Khwaja Safar Salmani, 
entitled Khudawankhan, an Albanian Christian turned Moha- 
mmedan, who rose to eminence in the court of Gujarat and built 
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in 1546 the castle at Surat to keep at bay the Portuguese who 
had thrice pillaged Surat (in 1530, 1531 and 1555) and had 
dealt the death-blow on the prosperity of Rander. About ten 
years after the raising of the castle, the Sultanate of Gujarat 
began to fall to semi-independent fiefs. Surat was then a part 
of the jagir of Broach under the control of Malik Arsalan 
Imadul-mulk, who came later (1559) to be murdered in the 
castle by his wife’s brother Rajab, Khudaiwandkhan junior. 
Changizkhan succeeded Imad to the fief. Seaking to be re- 
venged for his father’s murder he negotiated with the Portu- 
guese for help and thus started a process that culminated in 
1800 in the passing of Surat into Western hands viz., the 
English. Changizkhan on the other hand ignored the power 
of Emperor Akabar and gave shelter to the latter’s vouched 
enemies, the Mirzas, who on the death of Changizkhan made 
themselves masters of his territories one of them Ibrahim 
Mirzas, holding sway over Surat. To punish him Akabar march- 
ed upon Surat and took possession of it, in 1573. The victory 
on the part of the Mughal Emperor inaugurated some from 
of stable government in Surat-and started a steady march to 
her heyday. 


Surat had its own mint and the Mahmudis struck there were 
in circulation in the districts of south Gujarat. till 1688. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century other European nations 
appeared on the scene. The English opened their factory at 
Surat in 1613 and the Dutch in 1620. Already in the reign of 
Shah Jehan, Surat had reached a very high mark of prosperous 
trade, her harbour at Swally Hole crowded with ships of five 
hundred tons and more, discharging and loading merchandise 
from distant quarters of the world. Then came the great 
famine of 1630-31 known generally as the Satydsio after the 
corresponding V. S. 1687, the effects of which were to be noticed 
for nearly ten years following it. But at the end of that period 
prosperity returned and attained new heights. In 1644 was 
built by Hakikatkhin the Sarai which at present houses the 
municipal hall and offices and in 1645 was re-built on a new 
site the Jain temple of Chintamani Paiswanith, both these 
clear evidences of stable progress. The regime of Aurangzeb 
twice saw the sack of Surat at the hands of Sivaji Maharaj, 
(1664 and 1670), but though they carried away to the tune of 
some crores neither the trade at Surat nor the morale of the 
traders would seem to have been affected. Even the later 
raids of Mahrattas though they greatly disturbed peace and 
production in the districts, could not to any perceptible measure 
slacken the swing of trade at the port. 


Ever since the conquest of Surat by Akabar, the Mutasaddi 
or governor of the city and the district as also the killedar or 
the commander of the castle and the army were from time to 
time appointed by the Mughal Emperor. With the death, 
however, of Aurangzeb in 1707 the hold of Delhi began to 
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weaken and though for some time firmans for such appoint- 
ment were formally issued from Delhi the governors of Surat 
sought more and more to be free from the control of the impe- 
tial throne. 


Sorabkhan who became the Mutasaddi in 1725 styled him- 
self the Nawab of Surat and so did his successors. A constant 
scramble for power was started and the politics at Surat be- 
came the fish-pond for local grandees like Mulla Mohammad 
Ali Panchashi and Ahmed Chalbi, and for the Nizam, the 
Peswa and the governor of the East India Company at Bombay. 
Teg Beg Khan who wrangled withSorabkhan for the nawab- 
ship was finally secure in the position, only after a very hard 
struggle. Of all the nawabs of Surat he stands out as one who 
commanded the position he occupied. His time is also marked 
out as the period when the ship-yards of Surat worked at full 
capacity. After him Safdar Khan and Mohinuddin alias Mia 
Achchan carried on a long struggle for the nawib’s gadi. Mean- 
while Hafiz Ahmed Khan the Sidi commandant of the castle 
had thrown very powerful and=proved a head-ache for Mia 
Achchan as also for the English. Captain Mateland and Cap- 
tain Watson commissioned by the governor of Bombay sailed 
down to Surat and after a short engagement with the forces of 
nawab and the Sidi drove the latter out of the castle. The 
English became masters of the castle on March, 4, 1759. The 
two later nawabs Wafizuddin and Nizamuddin were only nomi- 
nal rulers, much of the control of affairs being held by the 
English. When Nizimuddin died in 1799, the English made 
the most of the opportunity and in 1800 finally took over full 
control of the city and the districts. 


_ After the assumption of the entire control of the city by 
the British (1800), happiness and prosperity are said to have 
prevailed in Surat. But this time good order and revival of trade 
did not last long, In 1813, driven south by the famine in nor- 
thern Gujarat, crowds of idle and diseased immigrants from 
Cutch and Malwa, ‘by long habit addicted to thieving and the 
commission of every crime,’ caused much injury to Surat, 
Trade had, also, during these years been steadily passing to 
Bombay, and inspite of a brief season of prosperity in 1815, 
so greatly had Surat lost its importance , that, of the 6,00,000 
inhabitants of 1798, in 1818 only 1,57,195 remained. In 1818 
trade was active ; but this year of speculation was followed 
by a period of great depression. In 1825, though the city was 
still ‘very large, with lofty houses overhanging its narrow wind- 
ing streets’, its trade was trifling, consisting of little but taw 
cotton shipped in boats to Bombay. With the exception of 
the Bohras and the Parsis, ‘dismal decay, ’ overtook the mer- 
chants of the city, and in the dearth of employment the entire 
population had dwindled down to 1,24.000 souls. During the 
next twelve years (1825-37) trade continued slowly to decline, 
and the city from year to year, by little and little, grew poorer. 
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In 1837 two great calamities, the fire and the flood, destroyed 
the greater part of the city, reducing almost all classes of the 
inhabitants to a state of poverty. For more than a year no- 
thing would seem to have been done to repair the city. In 
1838 (December) it is described as “but the shadow of what it 
had been, two-thirds to three-fourths of the city having been 
annihilated’. But during the next two years (1838-40) the for- 
tunes of Surat began to mend. From 1840 its trade improved 
and increased steadily from year to year. In 1847, though the 
city walls were still dilapidated, the public gardens uncared for, 
the streets filthy, and the population ‘at the most not more than 
80,000 souls’, lines of houses most of them it is true, of the 
cheapest materials had been raised, and the Bohoras, had re- 
newed their quarter of the town ‘with large well-built dwel- 
lings, with every regard to light and ventilation’, By 1851, 
the population had risen to 89,505. In the following years, as 
trade continued to increase, the city gradually recovered some 
of its former prosperity till, in 1858, its position as the centre 
of railway operations in Gujarat,gave Surat a sudden increase 
of wealth and importance..Large sums of money found their 
way into the city, and before the reaction had set in, the 
American war had broken out, and the rapid rise in the value 
of its produce again made Surat a rich city. Too closely con- 
nected with Bombay to escape unhurt from the financial disa- 
ters of 1865-1866, the merchants and men of capital in Surat, 
were, inspite of their losses, able to keep a considerable part 
of their wealth. As the value of agricultural produce had still 
declined but little, and as no other investment seemed safe, a 
large amount of capital was in these years, and as late as 1869, 
invested in the purchase of land in Surat and its neighbourhood. 


Since 1869 the fall in the prices of agricultural produce had 
reduced the value of property in Surat. Trade had declined, 
and, with the loss of employment, the price of labour had fallen. 
At the same time the condition of Surat in the last quarter of 


the nineteenth century was by no means one of general depression. 


The activity of some branches of its manufactures, and the 
successful establishment of steampresses and factories, gave good 
employment to many of the poorer classes. The large sums 
they spent on their feasts and in improving their dwellings showed 
that, among the middle and upper classes, wealth was consider- 
able ; and its well-kept streets, its public buildings, and its park, 
gave the city an air of general order and prosperity. 


If Surat has seen long period of prosperity and splendour, 
they were punctuated with sweeping calamities like famine and 
pestilence, flood and fire, that attained a grim frequency in the 
nineteenth century. The great famine which raged in Gujarat 
in 1482 also affected Surat. It was during this famine that Gopt 
opened major building works, probably those of the Gopi Talao, 
to feed the hungry in Surat. Famines were frequent right up to 
the end of Auraigzeb’s regime, but the next one of which mention 
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is made was what raged in Gujarat in 1573-74, and even of that it 
cannot be ascertained how far it affected Surat and the district. 
More than fifty years after, came the famine of 1630-31 called 
the Satyasio after the corresponding Vikram Samvat year which 
took heavy toll of life .in Gujarat and Maharastra. During 
this famine Langarkhanas or public kitchens were opened in 
Surat under imperial orders, and with state aid corn dealers were 
given an impetus to import foodstuffs, but these measures could 
hardly have touched more than a bare fringe of the appalling 
distress. Indeed for the whole decade following it the conse- 
quences of the calamity were percepitible on the trade and industry 
of Surat. Again after a few years the monsoon of 1663 left 
Surat dry. In its wake the famine of 1664 followed. Pestilence 
spurted up the death rate, particularly among the Hindus and 
Parsis. This again was followed by as many as six droughts or 
famines during the fifteen years from 1681 to 1696 and they were 
normally attended with pestilence. The most horrible of these 
epidemics was the one of 1684. Then came the famines of 
1733 and 1747 that raged in Gujarat but there is no information 
to help us judge their rigour in Surat. Later came the famine 
of 1790 popularly known as the Sudatalo which was as horrible 
as the Satyasio of 1630-31 and consequently stopped up migration 
of the people to Bombay. Both Narmadagankar and Edulji 
Patel have left vivid pictures of the horrors of the famine, which 
was attended with pestilence. The famine of 1804 or the Satho 

was comparatively mild. A more dire distress came with the 
famine of 1812-13 or Agnotare, but on account of prompt relief 
measures taken in Surat, its edge was blunted in south Gujarat. 

In fact crowds of people from Cutch and Malwa were driven to 
Surat and the district. 


Surat has happily been free from disastrous tremours of 
earthquakes, though history records four earthquake in the 
preceding two centuries viz., in the years 1747, 1819, 1864 and 
1871. Of these the one in 1819 lasted for three minutes and 
affected many buildings. 


In the year 1782, according to one source on the Ashadhi 
Ekadashi of V. S. 1838, a vehement wind swept over Surat and 
in the twinkling of an eye turned to rubble and dust the minaret 
of Khwaja Dana built about 1530, the arch of Burhanpuri gate in 
the inner wall and hundreds of rich and poor dwellings and 
trapped to death a large number of people, no less than seventy 
being killed under a single roof. The storm also caused havoc 
on the nearby sea and in the district. Another cyclone visited 
Surat in 1800 and caused heavy losses at sea, and still another 
appears to have blown over Surat in 1872. 


Of floods Surat has a long and dismal tale. The earliest 
known that came in 1727 swept over the city and suburbs and 
rose to the roofs in some quarters. The next one came in 1782 
followed by an equally terrific spate in 1810. But 1822 brought 
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one of the worst floods in the Tap? which came from Varachha 
forcing its way through the breaches in the outer wall and itself 
swept away the narrow wall along the north west face. It caused 
heavy losses in person and property. Then followed another 
flood in 1835 attended with heavy rain and storm of wind. It 
brought ac wn five hundred dwelling: and carried away twenty 
five sovls. Again towards th: close of the rainy season (29th 
August) in 1837 the Tapi rose to a height greater than ever 
before, flooded almost the whole of the city, and for miles round 
covered the face of the country like a sea. Before the waters 
subsided, the city had lost eighteen in men, and Rs. 2,74,550 in 
property and fresh long breaches had sprung in the outer wall. 
Having to followed close upon the great fire, the flood left the 
prople of Surat almost helpless. Later floods were comparatively 
mild. Those of the years 1843 and 1849, though they swept 
over the city, did not cause any serious destruction. But again 
in 1883 people were reminded of the floods of 1822 and 1837. 


The river in spate rose to a height never reached since viz., 100” 1”. 


Nearly three fourths of the city was under water for two days. 
Two hundred and fifty houses were destroyed and the total damage 
caused was to the tune of twenty lacs... Happily there was no 
loss of life. 


The following table shows the great floods in the river Tapi 
since 1875.— 


Year Highest level Remarks. 
reached. 
1878 96° 7” Duration 4 days. 
1882 97 
1883 100” 1” The highest limit ever reached. 
1884 98” 3” 
1894 97 7” Duration 5 days. 
1914 97 
1930 97° 5” Duration 5 days. 
1931 95’ 
1933 98’ 
1937 9S’ 
1939 92’ 
1942 98° 
1944 100° Duration 11 days. The maximum 
period noted so far. 
1945 98’ 
1949 97 6” Duration 5 days. 


Note.—The level is considered dangerous when it exceeds 90’. 


In 1869 as a flood protective work the Municipality constructed 
the Makai Bridge with a sluice value arrangement at a cost of 
Rs. 42,000. Further during the period from 1869 to 1875 the 
Municipality spent about Rs. 2,22,000 after various flood 
protective works, and they could withstand floods up to 96.5 
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feet. After the flood of 1883 a scheme costing Rs. 1,78,472- 
was executed which afforded better protection. The Municipality 
also took advantage of the Gopi Talao for emergency diversion 
of flood water. All these measures have so far proved effective. 


Prior to the year 1822 no intotration acou: fires is available, 
though the Poituguese ana the Mokrattas are krown to have 
st firs to the city during tre pillage they irflicted upor Surat. 
In the civil strife of 1750 wh n Ali Nawaz Khan attemptea to 
storm the durbar house of Miya Achhan some sight-seekers with 
a leaning for the tormer are said to have set ablaze parts of the 
city and thereby to have caused the innocent public to suffer 
heavily in propeity. But even for that no further details are 
available. 


The first fire known with its local and gravity appeared at 
4-0 p.m. one afternoon in 1822 in Kaligarwada a western quarter 
of Rustampura inhabited mostly by weavers. It spread over the 
Parsiwad and is said, in a few hours, to have gutted about a 
thousand dwellings. The-whole suburb was reduced to ashes 
and the cloth-traders and weavers of the locality who were 
observed in 1817 to be leading a happy life found themselves 
paupers overnight. 


But the most serious fire in all the history of Surat was the 
one that broke out in 1837, On Monday, 24th April, at 5 P.M., 
one of the hottest days of the Surat hot season, in Machhlipith, 
one of the richest and best-built quarters of the city, the dwelling 
of one of the leading Parsis was found to be on fire. A jar of 
boiling pitch had been spilt, and some of the wood-work of the 
house was in flames. The unpopularity of the owner of the 
house—according to one account, was the cause of the fire. The 
helplessness of such of his neighbours as were willing to stop 
the fire would not do so as Parsis could not quench it with water, 
the lofty, closely-packed houses with their frameworks of timber, 
and their heavy wooden caves overhanging the narrow winding 
streets, were enough, without the help of a ‘fresh breeze from 
the north’, to raise a conflagration that, within a few hours, 
covered an area of three miles. So fierce was the fire that 
when night closed in, from a distance of 20 to 30 miles across 
the Surat plain, heavy masses of smoke Jit up by flatshes of 
flame, were seen hanging over the city. {n spite of the stillness 
of the night, the fire kept spreading. In the heart of the city 
it raged so fiercely, that nothing could escape it. So far the 
progress of the fire had been steady and gradual and before they 
were burnt many of the dwellings had been striped of what was 
of most value in them. But at daybreak on Tuesday (April, 
25th) a breeze sprang upfrom the north west. Before it the 
flames speedily forced their way to other parts of the city hitherto 
deemed safe. Here, huddled together and unprotected, the fire 
enveloped most of the property that on the previous day had 
escaped the flames, dashing suddenly across the only entrance 
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to the Jhampa while the men were away helping in another part 
of the town, destroyed, with many of the women and children, 
the handsome dwellings and mosque of the Bohras, About two 
O’clock on Tuesday afternoon the fire was at its height. From 
that time it declined but continued to rage till Wednesday morning 
(26th). When the fire was over, besides many who were supposed 
to have perished in the ruins, the bodies of forty-nine dead were 
found. On Tuesday morning, 32 lost their lives in trying to save 
property, and ten were found to have thrown themselves into 
wells and ponds. Of the total loss of property no estimate could 
be framed. But 9,373 houses were destroyed and this, at an 
average of Rs. 500 a house, gives a total sum of Rs. 46,86,500. 
Of the whole number of houses destroyed, whose ruins stretched 
along about 9.75 miles of thoroughfare, 6,250 were in the city 
and 3,123 in the suburbs. The misery of the people was some- 
what relieved by the grant of Rs. 50,000 from government, and 
from a private subscription of Rs. 1,25,000 collected in Bombay. 


The wholesale destruction caused by the fire and the flood of 
1837 opened up vast areas and-thereby left the city less exposed 
to widespread fire. At thesametimethere were areas untouched 
or barely touched by any of the preceding fires. These came to 
suffer more or less in the later period. In 1842 broke out a serious 
fire! and another in 1848, the latter having reduced to ashes it is 
said, as many as 400 houses in Limdachowk and Burhanpuri 
Bhago] area. The dates of other fires are not available but there 
were some major ones that individually brought disaster upon 
Machhiwad, Luharpo! and Nanpura Bazar, Navsairi Bazaar and 
Burhanpuri Bhagol suffered more than once. Then in May, 
1869, sixty two shops in Chowk Bazaar were burnt to ashes 
in a fire that caused a loss of Rs. 35,000 worth of property. 


But the greatest of all fires since 1837 broke out in 1889. In 
fact it was a chain of fires of which the first made its appearance 
at 2 p.m. on April 6th in Dinshaw Khurshedji Katpitia’s shop at 
Burhanputi Bhago!. Leaping out of a pitch set to boil, just as 
in 1837, the fire set ablaze the shop stuffed with other combustibles 
and stacked with grass on the loft overhead. Fed by a breeze 
it spread on to the shops of other Kitpitias or vendors of debris- 
timber. By sunset Bundelawad, Ruwala’s Tekro, Kansarawad 
and Haripuri all showed a raging conflagration the blaze of 
which could be seen from twenty miles around. At last the fire 
slowed down, but before it was finally put out late in the night, 
it had undone half a century’s economic progress of some very 
rich quarters. Eleven A.M. on the morrow showed another blaze 











1, Dr. Ratan Marshal has in his book Ardeshir Kotwal (p. 40-41) that the 
fire of 1842 burnt down Swaminarayan mandir and many houses and that it 
worked in Saidpura Salabatpura and Nanpura. For this Dr. Marshal has 
cited) the authority of Bombay Samachar dated [0-3-1842. But the three 
suburbs. are too far apart. Besides I have no information that the 
Swaminarayan Temple was ever burnt to ashes. For these reasons the local 
of the fire is omitted. For the fire of 1848 [have accepted the detaiis given 
by ®r.. Marshal, 
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in Salabatpura which trapped and gutted fifty houses. Before 
that could be put out the house of a Bhandari in Sagrimpura 
which was slacked with grass and fuel went up in flames at 3-30 
P.M. the same day. The fire spread and once again the Parsee 
area of Rustumpura passed through a scorching trial. In all 
48 houses were reduced to ashes, eight among them belonging 
to Parsees and the rest of Bhandaris, weavers and Mohammedans. 
The piteous condition of the distressed touched the hearts of 
the charitably disposed Suratis settled in Bombay and once again 
they ran to their succour. 


JHE TABLE BALOW SHOWS THE FIRES RECORDED IN THE MUNICIPAL REGISTER, 


ee a a 








Year. No. of Damage in Remarks. 
fires, Rupees. 

1869-70 20 36,998 The fire in Chowk Bazaar destroyed 
62 shops: date 8-5-1869; damage 
Rs, 35,000. 

1871-72 18 1,01,525 

1872-73 15 §2.420 

1883-84 10 35,000 

1884-85 15 3,000 

1885-86 19 4,38, 167* 

1886-87 15 16,000 

1887-88 21 17,000 

1888-89 17 1,16,755 

1889-90 20 15. 83,146 The big fire that broke out on 


6-4-1889 destroyed about 3,000 
houses and shops in and about 
Burhanpuri Bhagol: damage Rs, 15 
lacs; area covered 1,30,438 Sq. yds. 
1896-97 29 2,67,026 By the fire on 8-3-1896, seven persons 
were burnt to death: 7! houses 
affected ; damage Rs. 47,046, 


1903-04 22 3,19,095 By the fire on 28-3-1904, 508 houses 
and shops suffered; damage 
Rs. 2,87,649. 

1904-05 34 1,85,257 

1908-09 23 1,01,050 By the fire on 16-4-1908, 92 nouses 
were burnt is salabatpura; damage 
Rs. 88,585. 

1921-22 6 1,91,635 

1923-24 2! {,05,735 

1924-25 10 3,00,198 The fire on 30-3-1924 caused damage 


to the tune of Rs. 2,86,000 burning 
most of the Lakkad-kot on the 


Station road, 
1942-43 31 20,927 
1946-47 27 1,74,155 
1949-50 28 135,800 By the fire which broke out in Anand 


Nagar Society on 28-1-1950 four 
persons were burnt to death, 


Measures taken for protection against fires. 


Before 1875, carts with barrels full of water were kept ready at 
aia ages places within the city. Then in 1891 all the fire- 
rigade stations were connected by telephone. Later in 1896 
fire hydrants were provided at several places. In 1905-06 two 
steam fire engines drawn by horses were purchased. In 1926 
a fire engine (motor) was purchased. The present fire-brigade 
establishment is up-to-date and efficient. 





*Edulji Patle gives damage of Rs. 4,48,000 though he too claims 
to have based his figures on Municipal records. 
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Tirhba (Kamrej T., 21° 15° N, 73° 05’ E:p. 1,104) is a 
small village at the junction of the Naradgaiga with the Tapi 
river. There is a temple of Mahidev where a pilgrimage is made 
once in twelve years at the occultation of Jupiter. The waters 
of the little river are named after a saint and are supposed 
to issue from the roots of an umbar tree (Ficus glomerata). 
Here is the temple, and it is frequented by people who are 
unable to go so far as Nasik. The sanitary arrangements 
are made by the village panchayat. 


Unai-Hot Springs : These! springs are situated in the south- 
western extremity of the Vyara taluka and their name is signi- 
ficant. For in the forest on the south bank of the Ambika 
river there is a tank, banked with stone and from 20 to 25 
feet square full of such hot water (123° to 124° Fahr) that 
a white stream rises from its surface and no man dare bath 
in it. To make it endurable the water is dashed from a certain 
distance over the bodies of the votaries who come to the temple 
of Arba situated on the edge of the tank. Except this reser- 
voir and another designed. to receive any overflow, there are 
no other hot springs; but in the neighbourhood is a well which 
contains tepid water. The tank water has been analysed and 
found to contain lime, sulphates, chlorides, and free ammonia. 
In one gallon there were 20 grains of mechanical impurities, 
and, as regards chemical! impurities, the solid residue contained 
134 grains of organic matter and 534 grains of soluble minerals. 
The water smelt strongly of sulphur and in one gallon 4.6 grains 
were discovered. The Unai railway station is on the Bilimora- 
Waghai line of the Western Railway. 


These springs are held to; be as ancient as Rama, and the 
origin of an important caste is connected with them, viz,. 
of the Anivalés also termed Bhathelas or Mastans.2 The 
Desais of Gandevi and Mahnva are of this caste. Its origin, 
according to the Skanda Purdna is as follows: Ram. return- 
ing with his wife Siti from Lanka in his triumphal balloon 
Puspakviman, caught sight of the hermitage of the saint Agastya 
which was on the southern slope of the Vindhya hills. He 
visted him, and at his bidding performed a solemn act of 
expiation at Anadishidha for the slaying of Ravan. This spot 
was Andval and then there were no Brahmans, but a Bhil named 
Maruk lived there in the forest. Brahmans therefore, were 
summoned from Gangakulgiri in the Himalayas. and for their 
comfort a spring of hot Ganges was given them by Ram, who 
shot an arrow into the ground. The great sacrifice was per- 
formed at or near the temple of Sakulesvar Mahadev on the 
Ambika, and to these days its ashes may be seen, a white or gray 


1. Extract from ‘a lecture given by Mr. Janardhan G. Gadgil, Judge of 
the Varishta Court. 


2, Wilson says that the first name is that of a village near Bansda, that 
the second is given because they raise rice, the third is common to many 
cultivating Brahman families, and is the same as Mahasthan (great country), 
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deposit in the river-bank, in reality composed of silica, iron and 
traces of lime. The Brahmans numbered 12,000 men, belonged 
to twelve different clans or gotras, and married the 12,000 
daughters of Shesh. They should have accepted the god’s 
daksing without bargaining, but they did not, and therefore 
a decree was passed on them that they should become degene- 
rate, and should lose the privileges of receiving the daksind, 
eaching the Vedas and performing sacrifices. Like mere 
Vaisyas they should cultivate the soil. Such was origin of 
the Bhathelis or Andavalaé caste of which the sub-divisions are 
the Naiks and Vasis. 


The great gathering for purification takes place at Unai on 
the full-moon day of Chaitra (April-May) ; it is composed of 
people from the forest and people from the plain; it unites 
business with religion. It is said that a hundred thousand 
persons thus meet for a weck some to throw the holy water 
at each other with crics of Jaya Amb&, others to visit the booths 
and shops. Traders and pedlars come from Surat, Bulsar, 
Bansada, Navsari, Chikhh. Garndovi, and Mahuva in the Surat 
district. Bombay, khandesh, the Dangs, Nasik, and other 
neighbouring districts. 


Vaux’s Tomb (Chorasi T.). On the right bank of the Tapi, 
near the mouth of the river, is a useful landmark for vessels 
sailing up the Tapi to Surat. The dome, about 30 ft. high, 
built in the Muhammadan style, is that of the tomb of an offi- 
cer named Vaux in the East India Company's service till 1695, 
who rose from the position of a book-keeper to that of Deputy 
Governor of Bombay. In 1695 he was suspended from the 
company’s service on account of suspected traitorous relations 
with the French. In 1697 he and his wife were enjoying a sail 
on the Tani, the boat was unset, and both of them were drowned. 
Close to this tomb is an old ‘temple of Sikotra Mati. A light 
house stands near the tomb. The village in which the tomb 
is situated is called “Hajiri” (mcaning ‘tomb’). A couple 
of wells in this village have mineral waters containing sulphur 
and iron, which impart digestive properties to the waters. 
The place is expected to develop as a health resort. The civic 
affairs of the village are managed by a village panchayat. 


Vedchhi ((Valod Peta ; 21° 00° N; 73° 15’ E. p. 860). 
There is an Ashram here established in 1928 by Sri Jugatrim 
Dave. The Ashram is taking keen interest in Nai Talim, 
Bhudan Sarvodaya and other activities. 


Vyara (21° 05’ N, 73° 20’ E ; a. 2.5 square miles ; p. 9,169) 
is the headquarters of the Vyara taluka and is a railway station 
39 miles east of Surat on the Surat-Bhusaval line of the Western 
railway. Vyaira is a small but well developed town. 


According to the census of 1951, in Vyara town the agri- 
cultural classes numbered 1,553 and the non-agricultural classes 
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7,616. Of the latter 1,962 persons derived they principal means 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 1,563 
persons from commerce, 34 persons from transport, and 4,057 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


Vyara is a municipal town. The municipality was consti- 
tuted as a ‘B’ class municipality under the old Barodi State, 
but after the town’s merger in the Surat district it has come to 
be governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act (IID of 1901. 
The municipal council is composed of 15 members, all elected. 
Two of the scats are reserved for women and three are reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Besides the 
managing committec, there are four other committees incharge 
of (1) sanitation, (2) public works, (3) gardens and (4) water 
works. ‘The total income of the municipality in 1954-55 (ex- 
cluding extraordinary and debt heads) was Rs. 1,30,094 com- 
posed of municipal taxes Rs. 92,021, income from municipal 
propertics and power apart from taxation Rs. 16,079 ; 
Government grants Rs. 18,315 and miscellaneous Rs. 3,679. 
The total expenditure during thessame year(excluding extra- 
ordinary and debt hcads) was Rs. 139,308 comprising general 
administration, Rs. 21,432 ; public safety Rs. 8,585 ; public 
health asnd convenience Rs. 69,744, public works including 
roads, R. 26,078 ; contributions to educational institutions, 
Rs. 2,000 and miscellancous Rs. 11,469. 


In 1954-55, the number of houses in the town was 1,805 
having a capital value of Rs. 1,06,16,842. The municipal water 
works, about 30 years old, is situated on the bank of the river 
Mindhola. Water is brought from the catchment area to the 
Doswada tank. Water flows by..gravity.through a katcha canal 
into two sciiting tanks near the water works. The water is then 
filtered through rapid sand filters and pumped to a reservoir 
of 21,000 gallon capacity. There are ample public stand posts 
and more than 300 house connections. As the sunply at pre- 
sent is insufficient to meet the needs of the town a scheme cost- 
ing four lakhs of rupees has been prepared and submitted by 
the municipality to Government for sanction (1955). There is 
no drainage system within the municipal area. There are more 
than three miles of metalled roads and nearly twice of un- 
metalled roads in the town. The town is lighted by more than 
200 electric lights, power for which is provided by an inde- 
pendent co-operative body. Compulsory primary education in 
the town is managed by the Surat District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its statutory dues. The municipality 
owns a fire fighter coasting Rs. 30,000. There is a Government 
dispensary. By the side of a beautiful Jake, a municipal garden 
and playground for children, costing about Rs. 20,000 is being 
laid out (1955). There is a public library, called Sarvajanik 
Library, which provides a separate section for women and 
children. There are no burial or cremation grounds within the 
municipal area. 
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Doswada (T. Songadh, 20° 05’ N, 73° 30’e; p. 1, 460) 
situated on the way in between Vyara and Songadh, Doswada 
is an ancient village. It has a fortess with a big pond adjacent 
to it, From this pond are dug up small canals which supply 
water upto Vyara. 


Anaval situated on the bank of river Kaveri Anaval is 
an ancient village and a health resort. The temple of Shukleshwar 
Mahadev, God of Anavilas, is located here. It also contains ma- 
ny Dharma- shalas. The coins which were in circulation during 
the Sultan dynasty of Gujarat have been excavated from here. 


Pardi (T. Pardi, 20° 00’ N, 72° 55’ E, p. 9,422) Pardi, 
the principal town of Pardi taluka, is well-known for its ancient 
fort. Recently its importance has increased on account of the 
location in this village of the Vedashram of Shri Satvalekar, 
a reputed scholar of Sanskrit. 


Vapi (T. Pardi, 20°, 20’ N, 72°, 50’ E, p. 9,044). is situated 
on the border of Gujarat and.Daman. A big custom-house 
and training college for males and females are located here. 


Maroli (T. Navsari, 21° 00’ N, 72, SO’E; p. 1,492) A 
lunatic asylum, managed by Kasturba Sevashram which is a social 
service organisation, 1s located here. Patients from various parts 
of the country take its advantage. 


Variav (T. Chorasi, 21 15’ N, 72° 45’ E, p. 2,735) a village 
on the north bank of the Tapi river, is about six miles from 
Surat. The Borah Musalmans of this village, like those of Kathor, 
are enterprising merchants who generally trade with Mauritius, 
Natal, Rangoon, Singapore, China and other distant places. 
The dholi papdi (Dolichos lablab, a kind of beans) of the place 
is known for its softness and agreeable taste. Variav was for- 
merly a very important village of the old Baroda State. Its 
civic affairs were run by a municipality till 1951, when the 
municipality was converted into a panchayat. Jt has a small 
water-works constructed entirely at his own cost by one Shri 
Suleman K. Madha, a businessman in Rangoon. Variav has 
now lost its former glory because many of its important citizens 
have settled in Burma and other overseas countries. Its origin 
is traced to the times of Rashtrakutas. During those times, it 
seems to have been fairly big city and the main centre of a Mahal 
comprising of 108 villages in Konkan district. There is evidence 
to show that it was a port too during those days. Many ancient 
images and vessels reflecting Roman art have been. excavated 
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from this village. Evidence is also available which indicates 
that this village existed during the fourth century. 


Mahuwa (21° 00’,N; 73° 05’ E; p. 2,)33), the head 
quarters of the Mahuwa taluka, is a small village ontheriver Purna. 
Itis about nine miles from Bardoli. which is the nearest railway 
Station for it on the Tapi Valley Railway. Mahuwa. formerly a 
part of Baroda State, is known for its‘Vighneshwar Mahadco’ tem- 
ple. The village has become a place of pilgrimage for the followers 
of various religious sects on account of this temple. The idol 
is made of rough black stone and has a seven hooded snake. 
The management of the temple vests in hands of Jains who wor- 
ship the image as their own God. Hindus too worship the 
image as their own. Parsis also have faith in this temple. The 
idol magnificent in outlook, depicts the pose of a person sitting 
with his legs crossed horizontally and is of the size of a man. 
The idol is in the cellar of the temple, which appears like an 
ordinary house. There are in this temple, many other images of 
ancient times and manuscripts. 


Sayan (T. Olpad, 21° 15’ N, 72°50’ E; p. 2,630) which 
is a railway station, north of Surat, on the main line of the western 
Railway is an important cotton growing centre and has ginning 
and pressing factories. It has a primary as well as a High 
School. There is also a village Panchayat which looks after 
the local affairs of the village. 


Saras (T. Olpad, 21° 15’ N; 72°, 40° E ; p. 1,334), 11 miles 
north-west of Surat city has a famous temple of ‘Sidharth 
Mahadev’ in whose honour @ fair is held every year on the 11th 
day of the Hindus month of “Magsar’. 


Dumas (T. Chorasi, 21° 05’ N, 72° 40’ E; p. 3,540), 12 
miles south-east of Surat city is a sea-side health resort. Nearby 
is the Arabian Sea and the place known as ‘Sangam’ where the river 
Tapi enters the sea. It is connected with the asphalt road. 
It was well developed by the Nabab of Sachin State before the 
merger of the Sachin State in 1949. People from far and wide 
visit this place in summer. There are numerous bungalows and 
a senitorium which can be available to the visitors. The village 
is now well protected from the on sloughts of sea-waves by a 
wall recently constructed by the Bombay Government. It has a 
primary school and a village panchayat. There is also a District 
Local Board dispensary and a maternity ward attached to it. 
The town is served by S. T. Buses plying from the fort area of 
Surat city. The village is known for its alfanso mangoes, chikus, 
and /falsas. 


Bhimpor (T.Chorasi, 20° 25’ N, 72° 50’ E; p. 3,190) Bhimpor 
east of Dumas is connected with Dumas by a tiny village Sul- 
tansbad. It is situated on the creck of the Arabian Sea where 
the river Mindhola pours its water into it. Most of the in- 
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habitants are kolis and machhis (fisherman) who have earned 
a name in the country as sailors and workers in various capacities 
in steamers. It is in this village that the first Gandhighar of 
Gujarat was built. Recently a wall has been built by the 
Government to protect this village from being inundated by sea 
water. Till the merger of the Sachin State, Bhimpor and Sul- 
tanabad were under the sovercignty of the Babas of Sachin State, 
who spared no pains to make them ideal health resorts by pro- 
viding all possible amenities. The Nabab has his fine palace 
there and persons from Bombay, Surat, Rander, have their own 
bungalows in this village. Besides, there are three sanatoriums 
meant for Hindus, Parsis and Muslims. 


Bhimpor, Sultanabad and Dumas are so connected with 
each other that they often form one unit. An asphalt road of 
about 12 miles joins these villages with Surat city. Beautiful 
mango groves, palm and chhini trees enhance the scenery of these 
places and make them pleasant to the eyes. 


There is a place known as ‘chawpaty’ where visitors in 
the summer meet together in the evening and enjoy cool and 
refreshing sea breeze. By the side of the chawpaty and very 
near the palace of the Nabab, there is a place known as ‘langar’, 
(i. ¢. anchor) erected in commemoration of those who laid their 
lives in the first world war. “A well, which is famous for its 
wholesome water and serving all the three villages stands by_ its 
side. There is a temple of ‘Hanuman’ which is mostly visited 
by the Adivasi people of Surat district on Saturdays of the 
Hindu months of ‘Ashadh’-and ‘Shravan’ every year. 


A primary school and a High School were started in 1958. 
Bhimpor and Sultanabad have their village Panchayats also. 
Facilities such as post and tclegraph office and telephone are 
also available. The village Panchayats are now trying to have 
electric power from the Grid, which if becomes successful will 
add further to the grandeur of these health resorts. 


Hajira (T. Chorasi) is a village in Chorast Taluka to the 
south-west of Surat city. A metalled road now joins this 
village with Surat. It is situated on the creek of the 
Arabian sea and has a light-house. Nearby is the Vaux’s 
tomb from which the village got its name Hajira. i. e. 
Tomb. Vaux’s tomb is on the right bank of the Tapi, 
near the mouth of the river, ts a useful landmark for vessels 
sailing up the Tapi to Surat. The dome, about 30 ft. high, 
built in the Mohammedan style, is that of the tomb of an officer 
named Vaux in the East India Company’s service till 1695, who 
rose from the position of a book-keeper to that of Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bombay. In 1695 he was suspended from the company’s 
service on account of suspected traitorous relations with the 
French. In 1697 he and his wife were enjoying a sail on the 
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Tapi, the boat was upset, and both of them were drowned. 
Close to this tomb is an old temple of Sikotra Mata. A light- 
house stands near the tomb. 


It is a well known place of Health resort and there are 
sanitoriums for Parsis and Hindus. There are two wells water 
of which contains more iron and sulphur which impart digestive 
properties to the well water. 


Katargam (T. Chorasi, 21°, 10’ N; 72° 50’ E; p. 7,000), 
north-west of Surat city is 2 miles away from the Surat railway 
station. Jt is on the river Tapi and its lands are very fertile. 
Formerly it was known as kantargm because there existed a 
big forest here. It is well-known for its vegetables. Papadi 
one of the vegetables grown here is well-known for its softness 
and agreeable taste. There is a temple of ‘Kantleshwar Mahadev’ 
and a ‘kund’ (a small tank in the temple area) where fairs on 
Mondays of ‘Shravan’ month are held. People from the sur- 
rounding villages upto Broach and Bulsar visit this place for 
the darshan of this diety...Jains have also their artistic temples 
which they especially visit in “Baryastan’. There are primary 
schools separately for boys and girls. An institute for orphans 
and a Remand Home are. also established here. The local 
administration is run by the village panchayat. Being on the 
out-skirt forest city, post and telephone services are also available. 
Due to the proximity of the river Tapi, its climate is agreeable 
throughout the year. There is a senitorium in this village. 
Historical evidence indicated its existence since the olden time. 


Ashvanikumar (T. Chorasi, 21° 10° N; 72°50’: p. 1,909), 
in east of Katargam and nearly about two miles from the Surat 
Railway Station, is situated on the bank of the river Tapi. It 
is said that Ashvanikumar, the God’s physicians were cremated 
here and hence it is named after them. The place where Ashvani- 
kumars were said to have been cremated is known as ‘Kumari 
Dharti’ 7. e. virgin land. and people even from distant places 
that they should be cremated there. Hindus from far and wise 
visit this place to pay their respects. There are many pacca 
ghats on the river Tapti of which is known as *Panday Ghat 
while the other is known as ‘Gupheshvar Ghat’ named after the 
God Gupheshvar. A banyan tree with only three leaves is an 
object of curiosity there. On the full moon day of Kartika 
and Chaitra, fairs are held, It is also a cremation ghat for 
Surat city. 


Utran (T. Chorasi, 21° 10’: 72° 50’E ; p. 1.272), situated 
on the north bank of the river Tapi Utran is three miles north 
of Surat city. The Bombay Electricity Board has laid one of its 
plants here to supply electricity to the area from Baroda to Bulsar. 


Jahangirpura (T. Chorasi, 23° 00’N; 72° 35’ E; P. 245). 
Jahangirpura is situated at a distance of 5 miles west of Surat 
7201-124 
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city. It is on the river Tapi and nearby is a pucca ghat known 
as ‘Kurukshetra ghat’ which is a place of pilgrimage. The first 
co-operative ginning and pressing factory in Surat district was 
established here. There is also an Ashram known as ‘Hari Aum 
Ashram’ established in memory of Swami Haree Chunilal 
Bhavsar known as ‘Moha’ by his devotees. 


Udhna (T. Chorasi, P. 2,594) Udhna, south of Surat 
city is a railway station on the main line of the Western 
Railway. It is from this station thatthe Tapi Valley Railway 
is bifurcated from ,the main line of the western Railways. 
It has become a centre of ‘small scale industries’ which is now 
better renown as ‘Udyog Sagar’. It has a low-shed and a vast 
railway-yard. There is also the temple of ‘Bhid Bhanjan Maha- 
dev’ where fairs are held on Mondays of ‘Shravan’ month. 


Nana Varachha (T. Chorasi, 21° 10’ N; 72° 50’ E; p. 1,460) 
Nana Varachha is situated at about three miles east of Surat city. 
It is here that the Surat municipality has bored wells and created 
its water works to supply. water to Surat City and Rander. It 
is on the south bank of the river Tapi, and its lands are very 
fertile. It has two Ashrams, one established by the devotees of 
Swami Shri Hansdevji and the other known as ‘Tapi Brahma- 
charya Ashram’ founded by Swami Shree Atmanand Saraswati. 


Mora (T. Chorasi, 21° 10’ N; 72° 15’ E; p. 614). Mora 
is 14 miles south of Surat city. There is a well which is said 
to have been constructed by the King Mayurdhvaj. People 
from far and near visit this place for performing ‘shradh’ when 
any women dies in labour. It is a place of pilgrimage and a fair 
known as Mora’s yatra is held there on the 14th day of the 
dark half of the Hindu month of Magsar. 


Athva (T. Chorasi, 21° 10’ N; 72° 45’ E; p. 3,297), 
situated on the outskirt of Surat city Athva is just like its suburb. 
In this village there is an Agriculture Farm which conducts 
research on cotton and other plants. There is also a Hindu 
Gurukul’ which imparts teaching on Hindu Religion along with 
the Secondary education. Nearby are the temples of ‘Somnath’ 
and ‘Bhimnath’ Mahadevs which are often visited by the people 
of the surrounding villages mostly on Mondays. 


Orna (T. Kamrej, 21° 15’ N; 73 00’ E; p. 1,459). Orna 
situated at about 9 miles north of Bardoli, a railway station on 
the Tapi Valley Railway. Nearby is a temple of Gadteshvar on 
the bank of the river Tapi. It is said that ‘Naradji’ practiced 
penance there. A fair is held when Jupiter enters 
the constellation of the Lion, an event which occurs every year. 
It has a High School, a District Local Board Dispensary and a 
Village Panchayat. 


Kadod (T. Bardoli, 21° 10’ N; 73° 10’ E; p. 7,202) situated 
on the south bank of the river Tapi, Kadod is a big centre of 
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timber production. The 5st session of the Congress under the 
presidentship of Shri Subhas Bose was held in the nearby village 
of Haripura. The earthen statue of Shri Vithalbhai Patel erected 
in the Congress Pandal is removed from there and still preserved 
in Kadod. It has a primary school, a high school and a village 
panchayat. 


Kakadapar (T. Mandvi, 20° 20’ N; 73° 30’ E; p. 1,000). 
Kakadapar is 16 miles away from Mandvi, a railway station on 
the Tapi Valley Railway. A big dam has been constructed here 
to divert the Tapi river water to irrigate most of the area of Surat 
District. The canal constructed for irrigation purposes is about 
800 miles in length. 


Ghantoli (T. Mandvi, 21° 15’ N; 73° 15’ E; p. 1,445). 
Ghantoli is 17 miles away from Mandvi, a railway station on 
the Tapi Valley Railway. The people of the surrounding areas 
are mostly backward. The Ashram under the Sarvodaya Scheme 
is being run for economic, social and cultural uplift of the 
villagers. 


Areth (T. Mandvi, 21° 15’ N; 73° 05’ E; p. 1,077). Areth 
is situated at a distance of 17 miles from Kim a railway station 
on the main line of the western railway. The area covered by 
this village abounds in black trap metal which is, useful in 
constructing pacca (metalled) roads. 


Tadkeshvar (T. Mandvi, 21° 20’ N; 73° 00’ E; p. 3,954). 
Tadkeshwar 9 miles from Kim, a railwav station, north of Surat 
is situated in the area known as-Tadka Van and hence named 
after it. White earth which is found here in great abundance 
is more used for washing clothes. There is a District Local 
Board dispensary and a maternity house attached to it. A 
water-works constructed out of the munificent donation from 
one of its illustrious residents serves the villages with good 
potable water. It has also a high school which has become 
very useful to the people of the surrounding villages. 


Karadi (T. Navsari, p. 1,781), Karadi is at a distance 
of 8 miles from Navsari town. It is ,connected with Navsari 
by a good metalled road. State trans- port buses ply over 
this road throughout the day. People of this village had 
played an important part in the national struggle 
for Independence in 1942, It is also a centre of Khadi pro- 
duction. It has a khadi vidyalaya and a primary school. Its 
civic affairs are looked after by a village panchayat. 


Dandi (T. Navsari, 20° 50’ N; 72° 45’ E; p. 771). Situated 
on the coast line and well known as a salt centre, this place has 
acquired a name in the history after the famous Dandi Mauha 
Salt Satyagrah launched by Gandhiji in March, 1930. Nearby 
there is a place known as “Bibi Ajani’. It is said that the Pir, 
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named Sayed Murad Nur Mahomed, had married a Rajput 
princess. Once a quarrel arose between them whereupon he 
took her to sea and threw her into it near ‘Bibi Ajani’. A prayer 
is still held there in her honour and especially Lotias pay visit 
to it. 


Umrat (T. Navsari, 20° 55’ N; 72° 45’ E; p. 2,988). Umrat 
the sea-side health resort of the former Gaekwars of Baroda, 
is ten miles west of Maroli, railway station on the main line of 
the western railway. It has a fine Bungalow erected by the 
Gaekwars which is now used as a rest house. There are numerous 
rooms surrounding this bungalow which are now available to 
persons visiting this place in summer. The State Government 
now trying to make it an ideal health resort for middle 
class people by starting ‘Holiday Camp’. Near Umrat the 
Baroda State has also provided ground for aeroplanes to 
encamp. It has a primary school and a village panchayat. 


Dharagiri (T. Navsari, 23° 15’ N35). 
Dharagiri two miles east of Navsariis situated on the river Poorna. 
Ancient ralics found here:indicate thatit was a town in ancient 
days. A bridge is constructed on the Bombay-Delhi Road to 
cross the river Poorna. 


Majigam (T. Chikhali, 22° 10’ N; 73° 50’ E; p. 1,297). 
Situated at a distance of 5 miles east of Billimora Majigam 
has an old temple of ‘Malika Arjun’, the dome of which is deco- 
rated with the coloured pictures of ‘Dasha-Avtars’ i, e. ten in- 
cernations of god. A fairis held there on ‘Kali Chaudas’ i. e. 
the 14th of the darker half of the Hindu month of Aswin. 


Fadvel (T. Chikhai, p. 1,825). Fadvel is situated 
at about six miles from Rankava, a_ station on the 
Bilimora Kala-Ambay railway that starts from  Billimora, 
It clusters of Kevda trees which grow in abundance there. In 
a nearby place known as ‘Samaradev’, a weekly bazar is held on 
every Friday. Here are lying two carved stones which are said 
to belong to the Maratha Age. 


Dharasana (T. Bulsar, 23° 15’ N; 72° 50’ E; p. 1,825). 
Dharasana is two miles west of Dungri which is a railway station 
on the main line of Western Railway. It is well-known for its 
salt-pans and was one of the centres where salt raids on Agars 
took place in 1930. 


Tithal ( T. Bulsar, 20°, 35’ N; 72° 50’ E; p. 1,075). 
Tithal is a sea-side health resort 4 miles west of Bulsar. Being 
on sea-shore, the climate is agreeable throughout the year. People 
of means from Bombay to Ahmedabad visit this place mostly 
in summar. There js no Dharmashala but only one ‘Tata bag’ 
which is available to the employees of Tata concerns without 
any distinction of caste or creed. Rich Hindus and Parsis 
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have built their bungalows there which can be available on 
rent. The State Government is taking steps to develop 
this health resort by starting holiday camps in summer and 
hence it has become very popular. Now even a man of modest 
means can take advantage of this place. 


Udvada (T. Pardi, 20° 25’ N; 72° 50’; p. 3,956). Situated 
on sea-shore, Udvada is a railway station on the main line of 
Western Railway. {t is 111 miles north of Bombay. The village 
is mostly inhabited by the Parsis and it is their holy place of 
pilgrimage. It is said that the sacred fire from Navsari Atash- 
behram (Fire Temple) was secretly carried by some priests to 
Udvada, a place thirty four miles south of Navsari in 1742 owing 
to some disputes among them and consequently Udvada is held 
in good respect by the Parsis. During Papeti Holidays and on 
other auspicious days, Parsis even from distant places visit this 
place. There is a well-equipped Dharmashala for Parsis and 
also a charitable dispensary. It is a good centre for grass and 
black trap metal. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


TABLE No. 1! 


Statement showing total population including total number of literate 
persons in the district according to 1961 Census. oe 
(provisional). 


Total population Males Females 


24,38,740 12,26,107 12,12,633 


Literate Persons. 





Tota! Literate Persons | Males Females. 
8,33,406 5,39,385 2,94,021 
AGRICULTURE 


Progress under Second Five Year Plan :— 


Considerable attention was paid during the second plan 
period for the development of agriculture in the district. 
Schemes relating to agricultural research and training, impro- 
ved agricultural practices, supply of improved seeds and 
fertilizers, reclamation of khar and khajan lands and Soil 
conservation helped to a great extent in agricultural development. 


As a part of the research programme, four agricultural 
research stations were opened during the second plan period. 
Seed multiplication farms were started in most of the talukas 
in order to provide improved agricultural seeds to the 
agriculturists. Japanese method of paddy _ cultivation 
was introduced on a wider scale which brought about 
25,000 acres of land under this method during 1958-59. Five 
schemes for reclamation of khar lands which were introduced 
during the first plan period reclaimed an area of 2,740 acres 
in the district during the second plan. Five more schemes were 
implemented, two each in Navsari and Olpad talukas and one 
in Bulsar taluka, in order to reclaim about 13,000 acres of 
khar lands. 


A net area of 16,75,236 acres was cultivated during 1958- 
39 as against 16,66,090 in 1957-58 and 16,73,700 in 1956-57. 
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TABLE No. 1* 


Statement showing distribution of irrigated areas by crops in the district in 


ere 





Area under irrigation. 














Crops 
(Acres) 

Rice 7 10,553 
Wheat 3 2,688 
Jowar st : 35 
Sugarcane ... ‘ ae 5,376 
Other Food crops : _ 
Cotton ei Fr. 2,711 
Tobacco 41 
Chillies —.. 1,139 
Fodder Crops ; 895 
Other non-food cr => 

Total ... 39,963 

TABLE No. 2 


Statement showing area in acres under-Sugarcane in the district in 1958-59, 




















No. Name. of Taluka Sugarcane Other. : Total 
Sugars 
1. Bansda 57 — 57 
2. Bardoli 583 —_ 583 
3. Bulsar 249 aa 249 
4. Chikhali 332 — 332 
5. Chorasi 467 — 467 
6. Dharampur 150 — 150 
7. Gandevi 797 2 799 
8. Kamrej 440 — 440 
9. Mahuva 256 — 256 
10. Mandvi 79 — 79 
11. Mangro} _ —_ as 
12. Navsari 241 1] 252 
13. Olpad ... 24 — 24 
14. Palsana 349 -— 349 
15. Pardi ... 837 -~ 837 
16. Songadh 27 _ 27 
17. Valod 145 i= 145 
18. Vyara 293 _— 293 
| Total 5326 13 5339 





*Figures given in Tables 1 to 13 are provisional. 
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Statement showing area in acres under Condiments and Spices in the 


district in 1958-59, 











No. Name of Taluka _ Condiments and Spices 
1. Bansda 25 
2. Bardoli 76 
3. Bulsar 373 
4. Chikhali 179 
5. Chorasi 852 
6. Dharampur 14 
ve Gandevi 495 
8. Kamrej 194 
9. Mahuva 64 
10. Mandvi 98 
11. Mangrol 87 
12, Navsari 430 

13. Olpad 455 

14, Pardi 137 
15. Palsana 484 
16. Songadh 32 

17. Valod 116 
18. Vyara 70 

Total 4,182 
TABLE. No. 4 


Statement showing area in acres under irrigation in the district in 1958-59, 


No. Name of Taluka 








1. Bansda in he Bl 4. eee iad 


2: Bardoli 
3. Bulsar ie a a 
4, Chikhali 
5. Chorasi 
6. Dharampur 
7. Gandevi 
8. Kamrej 
9. Mahuva 
10. Mandvi 
1. Mangrol 
12, Navsari 
13. Olpad 
14, Palsana 
15, Pardi 
16. Songadh 
17. Valod 
18. Vyara 


7201—125 


Area under 
Irrigation 


143 
3,676 
1,059 

989 
7,263 

304 
5,095 
3,734 

661 

385 

310 
2,979 
2,436 
3,902 
3,256 

154 

415 
3,192 


Total 3 39,964 } 
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irrigation by sources in the district in 











No. Name of Government Tanks Wells Gross 
Taluka. Canals. area irri- 
gated. 

1. Bansda . — 17 126 143 
2. Bardoli ... 510 1,557 1,609 3,676 
3. Bulsar _ _ 1,059 1,059 
4. Chikhali _ _ 989 989 
5. Chorasi s6 817 608 5,338 7,263 
6. Dharampur — 95 209 304 
7. Gandevi ... wee 496 674 3,042 5,095 
8. Kamrej ... 1,706 _ 2,028 3,734 
9. Mahuva 157 ~_ 504 661 

10. Mandvi ... _ _ 385 385 
11. Mangrol _ — 310 310 
12. Navsari ... _ 903 2,076 2,979 
13. Olpad _- 2,164 272 2,436 
14. Palsana ... 937 416 2,550 3,902 
15, Pardi — 2,381 875 3,256 
16. Songadh 35 _ 99 154 
17, Valod — _— 415 415 
18. Vyara 2,885 48 259 3,192 
Total ... 7,563 8,862 23,245 39,953 
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TABLE No. 9 


Statement showing area in acres under ae and Vegetables in the district in 
1958-59, 


No. Name of Taluka Fruits & 
Vegetables 

Vide. SBineta Sats. ie eet ge GR AA a 140 
2 Bardoli... see as Si ee se see 938 
3. Bulsar oe es ee ar aes se bas 7,970 
4 Chikhali. ... a os wan ie ise sa 3,385 
5. Chorasi_.... Ose ane aes ive jee bee 6,047 
6 Dharampur a bi A ved Sh See 520 
7 Gandevi_... we - bd ‘i ee ie 4,004 
8. Kamrej_... sie fe wu a! ayy oa 2,084 
9. Mahuva_... a ves tae as So ads 443 
| 10. Mandvi ...  .... RPE 315 
11. Mangrol ... es aol | ds is ve 421 
12. Navsari ... ws. a Tae 2,222 
13. Olpad -_ ar re fe eg! shi ses 622 
14, Pardi sa ate A, 9 ee ose iii 5,481 
15. Palsana_... ar a ee es ti ied 1,822 





16. Songadh ... 2 dee oes on ied wae 60 
17. Valod sue eat sue sas sae Shs ae 110 
18. Vyara Ste aes Me ast iis 35% oat 224 








Total ... ac 36,808 
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TaBLe No. 12 


Statement showing area in acres under various crops in the district in 
1958-59. 


CROPS 


Cereals 


Rice ve Pe tag iis wee ses sae 2,80,615 
Wheat oes as ae Sey See 58 ass 15,182 


Jowar Ree Per eek a sts 208 eS 2,19,695 
Bajari “a abs ae as Ree ee te 4,398 
Ragi ... rr aes ae vis os sie sei 57,618 
Kodra ny oe si eds “as see ve 26,815 
Other Cereals aus sae gus Les se as 18,887 


Total Cereals 5,74,010 | 


Pulses 
Tur ant Pe wie bey ee wy 2, 45,477 


Gram ie el ae aie we — sae 9,234 
Vals... ae ute is ais oe Ses sas 90,081 
Mag ... ine eas ey, ¥: oo, ‘és te 4,403 
Math ... aes ie 4 a Pie a is avs 26,014 
Adad ... eas ing oe ad rh we ub 29,073 
Other Pulses cs Fe =) Gl oa ia 5,487 


Total Pulses 1,84,121 








Oilseeds 
Sesamum oe ave rr aol , sas re 1,159 
Castor seeds oes ip ay 1. ees wes 7,288 
Lin seeds... wn ss a rds Waa dive _ 
Coconut eis me a” = .. Por se 9 
Mustard ves eas a a. t. Ses ees 16 


Total Oilseeds 8,472 


Fibres 
Cotton Ges sas ein oi ae ‘as 4,34,268 


Other fibres ... me tik se ae woe see 3,211 
Total Fibre 4,37,479 


Sugars 
Sugar cane ... oes tas rer ses bs one 5,326 


Other sugars ae tea ate nan fee 25 13 
Total Sugars 5,339 





Drugs and 
Narcotics ee ee Pre aad ns ine ad 382 





Condiments and Spices... ag a wea ay aie 2,345 


Fruits and Vegetables ee es PAA oe <i tid 36,808 
Fodders ue re ie ake ee fee oes 4,45,662 
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INDUSTRIES LARGE AND SMALL 


Progress under Second Five Year Plan: Itis the polic 
of both the Central and State Governments to develop 
industries. The main lines along which this devlopment 
is envisaged are organization of industrial co-operatives and tra- 
ining of artisans in the use of improved tools and equipment. 
During second five year plan it was proposed to organize 60 
industrial co-operatives. These societies were to be given 
financial assistance by way of investment in share capital, sub- 
sidies towards manegerial expenses and loans and subsidies 
for purchasing tools and equipment. The total financial assi- 
stance proposed to be rendered to various industries was Rs. 
4 lakhs. Besides Rs. 6.80 lakhs were to be given to various 
industries under the Satet Aid to Industries scheme during the 
second five year plan. 


The following schemes received assistance during 1958-59. 
Tanning and Leather industry was given assistance by 
way of loan to the extent of Rs. 1,500 and by way of subsidy 
to the extent of Rs. 5,325, \Financiah assistance to the tune 
of Rs. 5,525, Rs. 43,000, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,500 was supplied 
to Talachora Panchal Wood and Iron works, Backward class 
Societies, Forest Societies and Labour Contract Societies respe- 
tively. The state Government also supplied Rs. 6,001 to each 
of the five industrial co-operative societies from scheduled areas. 
In order to provide marketing facilities a motor van was placed 
at the disposal of the district. 


SURAT DISTRICT 1009 
FINANCE 


Co-operative Societies 


Agricultural Credit Societies : in 1958-59 there were 
424 agricultural credit societies with a total membership 
of 76,155 individuals. The working capital of these societies 
amounted to Rs. 1,52,03,933. The loans advanced to members 
totalled Rs. 12,99,667 while loans repaid amounted to Rs. 
15,48,378. The total loans outstanding were Rs. 89,32,339. 


Agricultural Non-Credit Societies : In 1958-59 there 
were 144 societies. The working capital during this 
period was Rs. 1!,92,06,660. The loans advanced to the 
members amounted to Rs. 1,11,44,652 while loans repaid 
totalled Rs. 1,94,06,831 and loans outstanding formed a total 
of Rs. 68,44,221. 


Non-Agricultural Credit. Societies : There were 88 non- 
agricultural credit societies with .a.membership of 32,267 
individuals in the district in 1958-59. The working capital 
was Rs. 2,77,00,102 while loans advanced amounted to 
Rs. 1,92,87,391. Loans repaid’ were Rs. 1,17,01,233. 


Non-Agricultural Non-Credit Societies : There were 414 
non-agricultural non-credit societies. with a total membership 
of 28,315 individuals, in. 1958-59, The total working 
capital of these societies was Rs.  1,32,31,658. Loans 
to the tune of Rs. 44,371, were advanced to members, 
Rs. 48,477 were recovered from members during this period 
while Rs. 5,29,070 remained as loans outstanding. 


Primary Land Mortgage Bank : In 1957-58 the district 
had one primary land mortgage bank with a membership 
of 1460 individuals. The share capital was Rs. 2,03,000 
while the working capital amounted to Rs. 6,32,000. 


Progress under Second Five Year Plan 


In the following pages an attempt is made to give a broad re- 
view of credit agencics coming within the purview of co-opcration. 
Various credit agencies such as Joint Stock Banks, State Financial 
Corporation etc., have not been included as_ they fall outside 
the scope of the second five year plan. 


The co-operative programme in the second five year 
plan was formulated in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Al! India Rural Credit Svrvey Committee’s 
Survey Report ( 1954). The schemes under this 
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head primarily aim at development of co-operative credit 
for increasing agricultural production. In the district during 
the the second five year plan it was decided to establish 50 
large sized multi-purpose socicties either by fresh organization 
or by amalgamation of small sized units. Besides, 25 small 
sized societies were also to be set up in Dharampur taluka of 
this district. Cultivators of this district during the plan period 
were to receive financial assistance in the form of short-term 
loans, medium term loans and long term loans to the extent of 
Rs, 665 lakhs, 65 lakhs and 45 lakhs respectively. 


In the year 1958-59 agricultural finance to the tune of Rs. 
65,483 was advanced. During the same period 23 multipurpose 
societies were given subsidies for managerial expenses. 


Development of Co-operative Marketing: The fundamental 
purpose of this scheme is to eliminate middlemen and 
malpractices in marketing ,of commodities. Till 1958-59, 
Rs. 2.05 lakhs were spent as capital expenditure, 23 godowns 
were constructed and 20 societies were given loans for constru- 
ction activities. 


Co-operative Lift Irrigation Societies: Rs. 4511 were 
disbursed as managerial subsidy and an amount of Rs. 10,000 
was provided as loans. 


Construction of Grain Depots.: 10 multipurpose societies 
were given loans to the extent of Rs. 35,000 for constructing 
grain depots. 


TRADE 


In the district, Surat, Bilimora and Bulsar are the main 
ports; of them Surat is of historical importance as it was one of 
the major ports of Gujarat and Western India in the medieval 
period, With the development of Bombay as a major port and of 
railways its importence declined and now it is an intermediate port 
from where coastal trade is being transacted by the merchant 
community. The port is only 14 miles inland from Arabian sea 
and 145 miles north of Bombay. Commodities that enter into 
coastal trade are: building materials, cement, cocoanuts, food- 
grains, onions, salt, timber and general cargo. 


Bilimora, a riverine port situated on the river Ambika, is 
roughly !2 miles inland from the Arabian sea, 30 miles south 
of Surat and about 125 miles north of Bombay. This port mainly 
exports timber obtained from the Dangs forest. Most of the 
timber is loaded in sailing vessels and taken to ports of Saurashtra, 
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Imports in Bilimora consist of general cargo and building mate- 
rials, mostly for local consumption. 


The port of Bulsar is located roughly 2 miles inland on the 
Auranga river. It is a minor port under the Ports Act, and famous 
for its export trade of timber and firewood. 


The main commodities of imports and exports and their 
respective tonnages for the years 1958-59 and 1959-60 are shown 
below:- 




















SURAT 
Imports Exports 
Commodities 1958-59 1959-60 Commodities 1958-59 1958. 
Building Materials ... 1937 3084 Cotton seeds .. 1835 2947 
Cement .. 1686 36. Food grains it 19 31 
Cocoanuts 975 927 Timber we TH 914 
Food grains «» =:13 100 General Cargo... 627 503 
Onions we 3947 4h 
Salt ee 46 40 
Timber we :185 188 
General Cargo we ASE 1906 
Total -... 10448 — 10392 Total ... 3338 4395 
BILIMORA 
Imports Exports 
Commodity 1959-60 Commodity 1959-60 
Building materials tee 1195 Timber ... ove we 1590 
Food grains... 71 Food grains... as 363 
Timber ... bse wae 395 Bamboo ... Se “ss 190 
Stones... ae ive 3058 Mangoes. So se 635 
Fish wee 216 Fire wood. oss re 354 
Onions ... 2a sis 948 Straw Board... res 127 
G. N. Oil Ms Se 221 General Cargo. ... od 439 
General Cargo. ue 310 





Total... one oer 6414 Total... ce ssa 3718 
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BULSAR 

(aaa Imports Exports ‘ 
"Commodities 1959-60 Commodities 1959-60 

| Building materials... -*1499~=s Bamboo. CL 
Onions ... hs ee 1696 Food grains... Ses 1093 
Timber ... se ws 404 Mangoes ae ae 46 
Fire wood oe se 149 Timber ... or so 3352 
Fish wine ss ss {49 Charcoal ... si 2% 1129 
G.Nol 0... 117 Fire wood was «21906 
Lime i ces 2 46> Tiles ds _ 353 
General Cargo ee 762 General Cargo ... Sie 374 

Total —4922,—~C*<“‘:;*‘STOMCWwSC:tCSSSCS:*«i_TN 











Regulated Markets 

The agricultural produce market committees in the district viz 
those of Surat, Bulsar, Bilimora, Bansda and Mahuva achieved 
further progress as revealed by their annual reports in the exe- 
cution of the scheme of regulated markets, thereby giving greater 
benefit of Government Icgislation to various participants in 
the markets. Statement showing market functionaries and market 
charges in these markets are given in the subsequent pages. 


The following details, as shown in the reports, concerning 
these market committees, will give an idea regarding their 
working. 


The Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Surat, was 
established in 1951. The annual reports, commencing from 
1957-58 to 1959-60 state that the financial position of the 
Committee has, of late, improved as compared to previous 
years because of favourable seasons. The district produces 
vegetables of all types abundantly and vegetables like Parvar 
and Papdi are exported to Bombay, Ahmedabad, Baroda etc. 
More and more agriculturists are taking the benefit of the 
regulated market and as such it results in the increase in the 
income of the market committee indirectly by way of Cess 
fee, Licence fee, etc. 


Below is given a statement of total arrivals of vegetables 
including ginger, chillies (green) and Jemons. 





Year Airivals in Approximate Exports Value _ 
B. mds. Valuein Rs.  B. mds. (app.) Rs. 

1957-58 10,70, 126 135,96,227 3,02,354 35,86,069 

1958-59 10,51,456 164,04,945 3,30,631 47,61,426 

1959-60 9,93,410 136,34,246 3,08,807 — 36,37,006 
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The income of the market committee during 1959-60 was 
Rs. 41,364 After meeting all the expenditure which was 
to the tune of Rs. 26,493 the committee credited the 
surplus amount Rs. 14,871 to the permanent fund. In 
the previous year too there was a surplus of Rs. 17,753 
and it was also credited to the permanent fund. The committee 
had be that year an income of Rs. 11,618 and Rs. 20,744 by way 
of licence fee and market cess. 


The transactions of Co-operative marketing societies in Surat 
licenced by the market committee are shown below :-— 





No. Name of Society Sale in value realised (Rs.) 
B. mds. 
1. The Surat District Co-op. Purchase 
and Sale union, Ltd., Surat rer 40,655 6,74,840 














2. The Puna-Kumbharia Group Fruit 
& Vegetable growers Co-op. Rosier 
Ltd., Surat. ; 1,413 23,470 


3. The Surat Retail and wholesale Vege- 
tables Co-op. Purchase and eS 
Society Ltd., Surat i 40,996 2,86,972 








The Bulsar Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Bulsar 
was established in the year 1958-59 to regulate sales in paddy 
(husked and unhusked), va/, gul and castorseeds. The Commi- 
ttee derived Rs. 12, 888 .and Rs. 6642 by way licence fee 
and cess during 1958-59 and Rs. 9,670 and Rs. 9,819 
respectively in 1959-60. Income and expenditure account of 
this market Committee during. .1959-60 showed a surplus of 
Rs. 15,849, which was credited to its permanent fund. The 
arrivals of the regulated commodities decreased in 1959-60 as 
compared to the previous year due to unfavourable monsoon. 
The statement of arrivals is shown separately on page 1014. 


The regulated market at Bansda was established in 1957-58 
to regulate sales in rice, jowar, tuver, nagli, val, adad, cotton 
and groundnut. The committee, constituted under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, consisted of 15 mem- 
bers, of whom seven represented agriculturists, 4 represented 
traders, one member represented local authorities and the rest were 
government-nominees. The income of the market committee 
(1959-60) was Rs. 10,92075 which included Rs. 8,032 Rs. 
2,775 being the amount of licence and market fees. The 
surplus (Rs. 3,949) that remained after meeting all the expen- 
ses was credited to the permanent fund. 


The statement of arrivals of regulated commodities for 1957-58 
© 1959-60 is shown on subsequent pages. The transactions 
of co-operative societies which are licence holders of the market 
committee during 1959-60 are listed below. 
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Name of Society Commodity Sales by Direct Total 
way of sale & value 
commission purchase of produce 

B. md. . md Rs. 








Bansda Taluka Co-op. Paddy 
Purchase & Sale Union Ltd., (unhusked) 48,325 526 8,70,145 


Shree M. P. Co-op. Society; 
Bansda : oa ant ~ __ 2,030 33,073 








The regulated market at Bilimora was established in 1958-59 
and Bilimora and Chikhali talukas were declared as market 
area and sub-market yards were established in Gandevi, Chikhali, 
Bilimora and Amaisad. All villages of Gandevi mahal and 
villages of Chikhali taluka within a radius of five miles from 
Chikhali were declared as villages of market proper. The income 
and expenditure statement of the market committee revealed 
a surplus of Rs. 17,580 in 1959-60, while in the previous 
year there was a surplus of Rs. 22,493. The market com- 
mittee sold regulated commodities to the tune of 5,45,656 B.mds 
and 5,94,676 B.mds during 1958-59 and 1959-60 brought by 
agriculturists from outside»the market yard. 


The regulated market at Mahuva was established in 
the year 1957. The main market yard and sub-yards were 
established at Mahuva and at Anaval and  Karchelia. 
Statement of arrivals of regulated commodities for the 
year 1957-58 to 1959-60 are given in the subsequent pages. 
The income and expenditure statement in 1959-60 showed 
a surplus of Rs. 914 the income being Rs. 8,857-83 and ex- 
penditure Rs. 7,943. Its permanent fund stood at Rs. 
11,666 at the end of August 1960. The transactions of 
co-operative societies in the, Mahuva market for the yaer 
1959-60 are also shown in statement No. 8. 











TABLE No, 1 
Statement showing market functionaries in the regulated markets of Surat District 
during 1959-60 

Category ~~” ‘Surat Mahuva Bulsar  Bilimora Bansda 
A class Traders a aD 43 52 1s 8 
B class Traders ia 80 16 53 53 28 
Joint class Traders on _ 125 — — 5 
General Commission Agents 42 1 10 27 = 
C class Traders rey _ _ 243 328 157 
D class Traders Ace —_ _ _ _ 12) 
Brokers se _ _ _ _ j 
Weighmen oe _ _ 4 228 _ 
Hamals se 1,114 _ _ 14 — 


Total Licence fees collected; 
(Rs.) 23 11,618 —_ 9,670 20,149 8,032 
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TABLE No. 2 


Market charges obtaining in regulated markets of the district during 1959-60. 











(1) Mahuva 

Category Onit Rate Remarks 
Commission .. per Rs. 100/- Rs. 1-00 Paid by seller 
Hamali .. per B. md. Rs. 0-02 6 
Tolai ae = Rs. 0-02 we 
Market cess aa “ Rs. 0-02 * 
Market cess on cotton... per Bhar _ Rs. 1-00 ‘3 

(2) Bansda 
(On aa cule anne ma Sei i 

Commission— 
(1) Cotton .. per Rs, 100/- Rs. 0-50 Ps 
(2) All regulated commo- 

dities except cotton 5, Rs. 0-75 
Hamali & Tolai 
per bag of 
(1) Groundnut . 3 to 4mds, Rs. 0-06 paid by buyer 
(2) All commodities 
except Groundnut 7 Rs. 0-12 3 

(3) Bulsar 
Market fee .» per B. md. Rs. 0-02 Paid by seller 
Commission ... per Rs. 100/- Rs. 0-50 3 
Tolai .. per B. md. Rs, 0-02 3 
Hamali vi ry Rs. 0-02 $s 
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TABLE No. 3 


Statement showing prices per B. mds. of regulated commodities in Sura marke 


SAA Se PS 


= et 
wn oo 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 





25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
62. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


No. 


during 1959-60. 





Commodity 


Potato 
Sakkaria 
Suran 
Ratalu 
Onions 
Tomato 
Ringana 
Kobij 
Kobij-flower 
Ladies finger 
Guvar 

Fansi 
Cholafali 
Valor 

Papdi 
Tuver-green 
Giloda 
Dudhi 
Karela 
Saragva 
Turiya 
Parvar 
Chibhda 
Kolu 
Kakadi 
Kankoda 
Tindors 
Gajar 

Mogri 

Peas (green) 
Chillies (green) ... 
Ginger 
Garlic : 
Turmeric (green) 
Coriander 
Lemon 


Prices 


(Average) 
R 


s.nP, 


12-08 
7-33 
7-47 

21-20 
6-46 

17-39 

12-81 

14-87 

19-41 

19-41 

17-47 

13-47 

12-22 

14-84 

31-11 

16-56 

10-54 
9-62 

15-12 

11-87 
9-91 

23-60 
8-77 
6-20 

11-92 

37-06 
8-00 
7-84 

21-16 

28-67 

21-20 

35-72 

21-81 

13-35 

32-58 

19-20 
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TABLE No. 4 


Statement of arrivals of regulated commodities in Bulsar. 
(Quantity in B. mds.) 











' Commodity 1958-59 1959-60 
Rice ats ise se 72,752 40,560 
Paddy aay 1,492 7,315 
Val ae se 434 8,944 
Castorseeds Fs 14 8,225 
Gul _ 1,18,598 


TABLE No. 5 








Statement showing arrivals of reeuiated commodities in Bansda market. 





Commodity 1958-59 1959-60 
Paddy (Unhusked) ... 99,108 87,278 
Rice ai se 4 3,481 3,804 
Groundnut (shelled) i 2,227 4,397 
| Bavto 3,023 4,578 
Cotton uf 9,229 10,074 
Jowar 28,885 27,294 
Val it 739 866 
Tuver < $e 404 139 
Adad ar ace see 553 349 


(Quantity in B. mds.) 

















TABLE No. 6 


Statement showing average prices per B. md. of regulated commodities in. 
Bansda Market. 


(Prices in Rupees and Naye Paise) 

















Commodity 1958-59 1959-60 
Paddy (unhusked) ... 16-74 17-65 
Rice = wee 28-51 33-65 
Groundnut (shelled) 20-00 23-25 
Bavto 13-00 13-50 
Cotton 33-40 39-00 
Jowar 15-25 17-00 
Val 18-31 13-75 
Tuver 19-98 18-75 

| Adad 16-91 16-50 
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Statement showing arrivals of regulated commodities in Bilimera market. 






































Statement showing arrivals of regulated commodities at Mahuva. 














Arrivals in B. mds. 
Commodity —— 
1957-58 1958-59 

Rice 1,650 19,376 13,909 36,000 
Paddy 14,000 2,476 2,264  1,96,000 
Groundnut... 20,000 17,716 15,864  3,60,000 
Jowar 20,000 27,664 30,735  2,40,000 
Cotton 32,000 16,098 7,035 12,80,000 





Value in Rupees 


1959-60 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 


1,71,264 
59,429 


1,41,728 
1,93,648 


3,21,960 





Commodity 1958-59 1959-60 

B. mds. B. mds. 

~ Rice 1,58,019 74,332 
Jowar 159 20 
Mangoes 79,740 48,243 
Chiku 31,421 53,261 
Val 971 607 
Paddy 125 308 
Cotton 2,400 2,426 
Total ... 2,72,835 1,79,197 

TABLE No. 8 
Statement showing transactions of Co-operative marking societies in 
Bilimora market during 1959-60. 

No. Name of Society Rice Mangoes Chiku Cotton 
Bemd. B. md. B. md. B. md. 

1. Amalsad V. Co-op. Society 900 13,118 28,608 I 

! 2. Gandevi os fe 1,49} 7,639 4,44,553 — 

3. Gadat -5 Bit oe 16,790 oe - 

4. Bilimora 9 113 418 —_— — 

5. Kharel 7 2,400 2,653 — — 

6. Donaja Ri 790 os — — 

7. Tankal ey 991 — -— — 

8. Chikhali a 379 — — _ 

9. Agashi - 2,119 — — —_ 

10, Fadvel 1,505 -— _ — 

11. Panikhadak os 348 — — a 

12. Ghej 7 ee 374 _ — oo 

; 13, Chikhali Taluka Co-op. Banking 53 = a am 

' Union Ltd., 
14, Ranveri Khurd Co-op. Cotton — _ tie 6,849 
sale Society Ltd., 
— Total 11,463 - 40,618 33,161 6,849 
i _ phe eee Oe Gra Ao Me en as 
TABLE No. 9 


2,08,635 
34,336 


2,85,552 
5,51,030 


2,95,470 
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TABLE No. 10 


Statement showing the sales through licenced cooperative societies 
during 1959-60. 


(eS : fey 


Value of the 














Name of Societies Commodity B. mds. produce sold. 
(Rs.) 

| The Mahuva M. P. Paddy. (husked) 821 19,704/- 
Society. 

The Naladhara M, P. i 3 111 2,664/- 
| Society. 

The Kharavan M. P. es * 445 10,680/- 
Socicty. 

Groundnut’ 178 3,204/- 

Jowar 930 16,740/- 

The Boria M. P. Jowar 266 4,788/- 
Society. 





Rice. 226 5,376/- 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Post and Telegraph Offices 


In 1958-59 there were 373 Post Offices, 51 Telegraph Offices 
and 3! Telephone Offices in the district. 


TABLE No. 1 
ROADS 


Statement showing road mileage in the district in 1958-59. 








Agency Metalled Non- Total 
metalled 
Miles Miles Miles 
' Public Works Department —... is 583 272 855 | 


Roads constructed by Public ‘Works 
Department but transferred to District 
Local Board. ... as cr ty 97 101 198 





District Local Board Roads ... ah 81 1,031 1,112 





Total af 761 1,404 2,165 








DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS: 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS; SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


1. The names of towns and villages are arranged in alphabetical order. 


2. The distance, wherevcr shown is given in miles and furlongs. 


3. In column I, the names of villages and towns are given both in English and Gujarat; 
and the names of the taluka/peta to which the villages and towns belong have been shown 
Against their respective names. 


Following abbreviations have been used for showing the name of various talukas/petas of 
the district :— 


(1) BNS. ... Bansda ; (10) Mdv. ... Mandvi ; 
(2) BRD. ... Bardoli; (11) Magli. .... Mangrol; 
(3) BLR. ... Bulsar ; (12) Nvr. .... Navsari ; 
(4) CKL. .... Chikhali; (13) Opd. ... Olpad; 
(5) CRS. ... Chorasi ; (14) Pin. ... Palsana ; 
(6) DRP. ... Dharampur ; (15) Prd. .... Pardi; 
(7) GND. ... Gandevi ; (16) Sed. ... Songadh; 
(8) KMJ. .... Kamrep; (17) Vid. ... Valod; 
(9) MHW.... Mahuwa; (18) Vra. ... Vyara. 


The English spellings are marked diacritically as under :— 


aa, §—S; 2 Gs ey no cy chs; tas the; 


Ne ~ 


d—g; dh—as nwt; Sei Pa; st; fas fw 
bn 


Unaccented vowel at the end of the syllable or word is often dropped. 


4. Incolumn II, the direction ofthe villages and towns have been shown in relation 
to the taluka/peta headquarters. The following abbreviations have been used for indicating 
the direction, 


N. North ; NE. ... ... North-East ; 
S. South ; NW. ... .» NortheWest ; 
E. East ; SE. ... ... South-East ; 
w. West; SW. .., ... South-West. 


5. Inthe column VI, the bazar days have been shown under the following abbreviations: — 


Sun. Sunday. 
Mon. Monday. 
Tue. Tuesday. 
Wed. Wednesday. 
Thu. Thursday. 
Fri. Friday. 


Sat. Saturday. 
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6. In column VIII, the following abbreviations have been used for indicating the sources 
of drinking water supply : 


str. 


br. 


Well. 

stream. 

tank. 

scarcity of water. 
brook. 

nala. 


tv. 
spr. 
pl. 


cl. 
rs. 


river. 


. spring. 


pipe line. 
pond. 
canal water. 
reservoir. 


In the column IX, the following abbreviations and symbols are used : 


sl. (school) ; 


(h)-(high) ;  (m)-(middle) ; 


(pr)-(primary), 


cs.—co-operative society ; ((c)-credit ; (fmg)-farming ; (i)-industrial ; (mis)-miscel 
laneous ; (mp)-multipurpose ; (sp)-sale and purchase ; (con)-consumers ; (lif )-lift irri- 


gation society). 


fr. 
Vsk. 
Asd. 


Bdp. 


Kt. 
Ps, 
Phg. 


Vad. 


th. 
mq. 
dh. 
ch. 


dp. 


mun. 


fair. 
Vaishakh. 
Ashadh. 
Bhadrapad. 
Kartik. 
Paush. 
Phalgun. 
Vadya. 
temple. 
mosque. 
dharmashala. 
chora. 
dispensary. 
municipality. 


Ct. 
Jt. 
Srn. 


Mrg. 


Mg. 
Sud. 
ur. 


dg. 


gym. 


lib. 
pyt. 
cch. 


Chaitra. 
Jaistha. 
Shravan. 
Ashwin. 
Margashirsh. 
Magh. 
Suddha. 
Urs. 

math. 
dargah. 
gymnasium. 
library. 
panchayat. 
church. 
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| Village or Town name in 
Seria! 


1 


1 Abhava CRS.; >vLIBAt 
9 Abram BLR.; B1GllHl 


3 Abram? KMJ.; PISLLHL 


4 Abrama NVR.; BIGLLHL 


§ Achalawa SGD.; 2iLeSaal 
6 Acharan OPD.; Bie9i2a 


7 Achavani CKL.; 2t1s9abl 
g Achopilo VRA.; BLLENLULAL 
9 Adada NVR., 2iZel 


10 Adagam §Gp.; 211211 
11 Adajan CRS.; d1SLeva 


12 idamor OPD,; wUghte 

13 Adyapor vLpD.; »itytie 
14 Afawa BRD.; %11S4L 

15 Agasavan §GD., SLLLAALEL 
16 Agisi CKL.; atattall 


17 Agasiaé VLD.: 21211alatL 

18 Ajarai GND.; 2teraiss 

19 Ajawar SGD.; v1sva12 

20 Akhakhol KMJ.; >LU>LE 


21 Akoti BRD.; al3t2l 


22 Alagis MHW.; 14912 
23 Alagat VLD.; 214912 


24 Alak NVR; Iles 
25 Alathan CRS.; viq4trl 





English; Taluka abbreviation. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/ 





Direction; 


Travelling |Area (Sq. miles.); Popula- 
distance, |tion. Households; 


peta H.Q. 
2 


S; 8-2) 1.9; 


E; 2-0| 2.4; 


W; 6-0} 4.0; 


SW; 8-0, 6.3; 


NW; 5-0) 2.1; 
E; 4-0! 0.7; 


SE; 10-0] 4.8; 

FE: 18-0} 2.8: 

SE}. / 440) 2.0; 
4 

E; | 31-01 0.8; 

Ww; 2-4/'1.9; 


W; 7-2) 1.4; 
NW; 4-4) 1.0; 
SE; | 2-0) 1.6; 
E; 9-5} 2.8; 
SE; 13-0] 1.5; 





S; 4-0] 0.3 
NW; 1-6) 1.0: 
N; 15-0) 0.0; 
N; 6-0} 1.7; 


NE; 7-2] 1.7; 


E; 8-0] 1.3; 
SW; 7-0) 1.9; 


N; 10-0] 1.1; 
SW; 4-4) 1.3; 


1016; 
$255; 


851; 


4287; 


191; 
558: 


1964; 
70; 


976; . 


193; 
3387; 


449; 
303; 
1150; 
7717; 
770; 


24; 
191; 
1431; 


428; 
774; 


325; 
457; 


Agricul- 


tural Population. 


3 
231; 706 
1121; 557 
177; 752 
904; 2095 
33; 191 
109; 482 
317; 1949 
15; 69 
207;° 829 
34; 191 
697; 2224 
90; 412 
53; 282 
228; 996 
140; 755 
138; 765 
,..deserted .., 
157; 493 
2; «18 
43; 68 
275; 1248 
78; 418 
142; 732 
63; 115 
97; 434 








Post office; 
Distance in miles 


4 

Local; 

Local 

Kathor; 1-0 
Local; 

Songadh; 5-0 
Sandhier; 1-0 
Khergam; 3-0 
Buhari 5-0 
Local; © 


Navapur; 14-0 
Local; 


Pinjrat; 2-0 
Buhari; 5-0 
Local; 

Songadh; 9-0 
Fadwel; 4-0 
Gandevi; 1-0 
Songadh: 13-0 
Kathor: 1-0 
Local; 

Anaval: 9-0 
Buhari; 5-0 
Veshma; 1-0 
Local; 





Railway St.; 


Distance 
in miles. 


5 


Surat, 
Bulsar; 


Sayan; 


Vedchha; 


Songadh; 
Sayan; 


Bulsar; 
Unai; 
Vedchha; 
Navapur; 
Surat; 


Surat; 
Madhi; 
Bardoli; 
Vyara; 
Bilimora; 


Amalsad; 


Songadh; 
Sayan; 
Timberva; 


Anaval; 
Madhi; 


. Maroli; 
Surat 


8-0 
1-0 





2-4 


5-0 
5-0 


18-0 


6-0 
3-0 


3-0 


14-0 
15-0 


2-0 
15-0 


4-0 
2-0 


9-0 
15-0 


7-0 
4-0 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Surat; 6-4 Sat. 
Bulsar; 1-0 
Surat; 7-0; Sat. 
Local; 
Songadh; 5-0 Sun. 
Surat; 12-0 Sat. 
Khergam; 3-0 
Balpur; 2-4 Mon, 
Navsari; 2-0; Sun. 
Navapur; 14-0; Sat. 
Surat; 2-0; Sat. 
Surat; 14-0; Sat. 
Buhari; 5-0; Wed. 
Bardoli; 3-0; Sat. 
Songadh; 9-0; Sun. 
Fadwel; 4-0; Fri. 
Gandevi; 1-0; Wed. 
Songadh; ; 8-0;. Mon. 
Surat; 7-0; Sat. 
Kadod; 3-0; Sun. 
Valvada; 1-4; Sun. 
Buhari; 5-0; Wed. 
Maroli: 7-0; 
Surat; 4-0; Sat. 





Motor Stand 
Distance 
in miles. 


7 





Magdalla; 
Bulsar; 


Dunger; 


Local; 


Songadh; 
Sandhier; 


Khergam; 
Gadat; 
Local; 


Navapur;} 
Local; 


_Kundiana; 





Buhari; 
Local; 
Vyara; 
Fadwel ; 


.. deserted 


Local; 


Songadh; 
Pardi; 
Kantari; 


Valvada; 
Bhagwan- 
por, 
Veshma; 

Surat; 





s 


2-0 
1-4 


2-0 


5-0 
1-2 


3-4 
8-01 


14-0 


1-0 
3-0 


4-0 
4-0 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


SIV. 





2-0 
2-0 





2-0 
4-0 
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Institutions and 
_ other 
information. 


sl. (pr).; pyt.; 4t1.; 2dh. 
2sl (2pr).; pyt.; cs. 
(fmg.);  4t1.; mq.; 





dg.; lib. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; es. (c.); 
fr. (Ct. Sud, 15); 
2tl.; dh.; ch; lib. 


;] 2s] (pr’, h.); pyt.; cs. 


(c., mis); fr. (Ps. 
Sud Makar Sankranti); 
Stl.; mq.; dh.;_ch.; 
21ib.; Sdp. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; th: lib.; 
dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; dg. 

pyt.: 

sl (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; mq.; 
dh.; ch. 

s] (Lokshala); 

sl. (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 
(mp.); 3tl.; mq; 

| 4dg.; ch.; lib.; 3dp. 

is! (pr).; tl 

ist (pr).; pyt.; ch. 

sl (pr.).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 

sl (pr.); pyt.; ch. 

sl (pr).; 1. 





Peeee COP cere eee ee eer rrr rey 


sl (pr).;-3tl.; dg.; 2dh.; 
ch. 


pyt. . 

s] (pr).; pyt.; th; dg.: 
ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; mq. 

sl (pr).; cs. (c.); Llib. 


sl (pr).; pyt. 
sl (pr).; 3tl. 
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Village or Town name én 
Serial 


English; Taluka abbreviation. 


Direction; 


Travelling | Are 


No. | Village or Town name inGujarati.' from taluka/ 


1 


26 Alipor CKL; cult 





27 Allu BRD; leq 

28 Aluraé KMJ.; Wg 

29 Aluraé NVR.; 4lq2 

30 Amadapur NVR,; VUNSYR 


31 Amadhé DRP.; 2>taLel 
32 Amadharé CKL.; »waal 
33 Amakhuta MGL.; 2dlWYJ21 


34 Amalacuni MDV.; wHa@yel 
35 Amaladi §GD.; 2uaael 
36 Amalagundi sGp.; wR] 
37 Amalapada §GD.; wlyaulet 
38 Amalasad GND.; ANGELS 


39 Amalasadi MDV,; x» He@atel 
40 Amalasadi pLN,; 21Hq@atil 


41 Amalavan MDV,; VLHAUEL 
42 Amali MDV.; 2x1adl 
43 Amali NVR.; zatadl 
44 Amali PRD.; winatl 
45 Amali SGD.; wel 
46 Amalidabhada MGL; 
UU lErMst 
47 Amalipada §GD.; SUNELULSL 
48 dmakac MHW.; 11s 


49 Amakuti sGD.; wUAGel 
50 Amanadera MGL.; BUH Z2L 








a (Sq. miles.); Popula- 
distance. | tion; Households: Agricul- 


tural Population. 








: ta H. Q. 
‘ Y 2 2 3 
N; 3-0) 3.9; 3261; 744: 1038 
W; 6-0 0.8; 726; 156; 664) 
S; 4-4 1.0; 225; 48; 213 
E; 5-0 1.4; 348; 83; 433 
E; 5-1 1.0; 1037; 221; 886 
N; 10-0 3.3; 624; 118; 614 
E; 4-4 4.7; 2331; 421; 2048 
s; 60 3.3; 709; 101; 694 
NE; 66] 0:5; 29; 3; 29) 
N; 15-0} 0.1; 47; 7; 47 
SE; 5-0 2.3; 633; 106; 633 
NE; 18-0} 2.2; 506; 78; 474 
W; 4-0 2.2; 3052; 620; 999 
WwW; 3-0 2.0; 1363; 243; 1336) 
E; 5-0 1.0; 584; 122; 562) 
NE; 8-0 0.2; = 24; 4; 24 
N; 11-0 0.9; 61; 23; 16% 
E; 4-2 0.8; 1081; 213; 264 
NW; 3-4 1.2; 985; 190; 834 
NW; 10-0 1.5; 309; SI; 307 
E; 15-0 1.5; 485; 66; 445 
N; 5-0 1.9; 361; 60; 360 
E: 4-0 1.8; 975; 194; B98 
SE; 19-0 0.9; 281; 47; 281 
NW: 2-0 2.6; 375; 82; 356 








Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

4 
Local; 
Vankaner; 1-0 
Haldharu; 1-0 
Maroli; 5-0 
Amili; 1-0 


Dharampur; 10-0 








Local; 

Wankal; 20 
Mandvi; 6-6 
Songadh; 15-0 
Songadh; 9-0) 
Songadh; 18-6 
Local; 

Godsamba; 06-4 
Ena; 1-4 
Mandvi; 8-0 
Zankhavav; 4-0 
Local; 

Paria; 1-0 
Songadh; 10-0 
Wankal ; 11-0 
Songadh; 5-0 
Local; 

Navapur; 15-0 
Mangrol: 1-4 








Railway St.: 
Distance 
in miles. 
5 
eo = —|— 
Chikhali 1-0; 
Road. 
Bardoli; 6~0 
Gangadhra; 4--0 
Maroli; 5-0 
Navsari; 5-0 
Bulsar; 28-0 
Bilimora; 10-0 
Wankal; 2-0 











Zankhvav; 11-4 


Songadh; 
Songadh; 
Songadh; 
Local; 


Madhi; 


Gangadhra; 3-0 


Zankhvav; 
Zankhvav; 
Navsari; 
Udwada:; 
Songadh; 
Zankhvav; 


Songadh; 
Bardoli; 


Navapur; 
Mangrol: 


15-0 
9-0 
18-0) 


9-0 


10-0 
40 
4-0 
3-0 

10-0 
4-0 


5-0 
12-0 


15-0 
2-01 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Chikhali; 3-0; 
Kadod; 5-0; Sun. 
Bardoli; 5--0; Sat. 
Maroli; 5-0; 
Navsari; 4-0; Sun. 
Nani 4-0; Thu. 
Vahiyal; 
Chikhali; 4-0; 
Wankal; 2-0; Fri. 
Pipalwada; 0-6; Sat. 
Songadh; 15-0; Mon. 
Umarda; 3-0; Tue. 
Umarda; 5-0; Tue. 
Sari-buja- 1-0; 
rang; 
Amba; 2-0; Sat. 
Bardoli; 8-0; Sat. 
Pipalwada; 1-6; Sat. 
Devgadh; 3-0; Thu. 
Navsari; 3-0; Sun. 
Udwada; 3-0; Tue. 
Satkul; 2-0; Fri. 
Zankhvay; 4-0: 
Songadh; 5-0; Sun. 
Dholikui; 2-0; Sun. 
Navapur; 15-0; Sat. 
Mangro!: 1-4; 





Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


in miles 


7 


Local; 
| 


Local; 
Marathana; 
Mahuwar; 
Ani; 


Nanapo- 
ndha; 

Khergam 
Rd; 

Mosali; 


Mandvi; 

Singpur; 

Songadh; 
| Songadh: 
| Local; 


Local; 
Ena; 


Sathvav; 
Devgadh; 
Local; 
Pardi; 
Songadh; 
Zankhvav; 


Songadh; 
Nihali; 


Navapur, 
Mangrol; 





6-0 


6-6 
10 
9-0 
18-0 


3-4 
10-0 
4-0 


5-0; 
1-0 


15-0 
2-0 





i 


Drinking 


water 
facilities 


Iv. 


Ww, 


W.,Tv. 
rv, 
w.,t. 


W.,.V. 


#222 2% % 





fnstitutions and 
_ _ other: 
information. 


9 


st (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c.); 
Urs, (Sabaan 18); 
tl.; 3mq.; 9dg.; 21ib. 
2dp. 

sl} (pr).; pyt.; ch. 

pyt.; cs. (c.); tl; 

si (pr).; th; lib. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; 3tl; db.; 
lib. 

sl (pr.) 








2sl (2pr).; pyt.; cs. (c.); 
2tl.; dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c.); 
ch, 


sl (pr).; pyt.; ch. 

s) (pr).; pyt. 

3s] (2pr.; h).; pyt.; 
es, (c.); fr. (Kt. Sud 
15); 2th; M.; mq; 
dg.; dh.; lib.; 3dp.; 
Mangoe market and 
exporting centre of 
the district. 

$}(pr.); pyt.; cs. (fmg.); 
ch. 

sl (pr).: fr. (Ct.Sud 
15); tl. 


sl (pr). 

pyt.; tl; dh.; lib.; dp. 
sl (pr).; pyt. 

pyt. 
sl Clokshala). 


sl (lokshala).; pyt.: ch. 

sl (pr).; pyt,; cs. (c.); 
2th; dh.; ch.; lib, 

N (lokshala); pyt. 

pyt.; th; mq.; dg. 


ee 
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' Direction; | = 
| Village or Town name in | Travelling , Area (Sq. Miles.); Popula- Post — office: 
Serial English; Taluka abbreviation. distance ition. ; Households; Agricul- | Distance in miles 
No. Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/ tural Population. 
peta H. Q. 
| 2 3 4 

5) Amania VRA,; wl Healt E; 17-0 4.5; 101; 21; 104; Buhari; 7-0 

52 Amarkui MGL.; WHS E; 12-0: 3.7; 673; 13; 51{ Wankal; 6-0 

53 Amaroli CRS.; wyeidl SW; 5-0 1.3; 1903; 387; 1250) Local; 

54 Amuroli MHW.; 21aatdl | E; 5-0! 1.0; 298; 63; 280! Sarbon; 8-4 

‘ { 

55 Amathava §GD.; Heal S; 20-0 1.2; 83; 13; 83, Songadh; 20-0 

56 Amba MDV.; thot NW; 7-0; 2.5; 612; 126; 606} Godsamba; 2-0 

57 Amba SGD.; wiloit S; 6-0 {.1; 279; 43; 279) Songadh; 6-0 

58 Ambac CKL.; 21a E; 12-0 2.3; 888; 150; 888] Saravani; 1-4 

59 Ambac PRD.; visual S; _ 950F) 6.1; 2736; 456; 2617! Local; 

60 Ambich VLD.; 2ioies E; 4-0 2.651292; 230; 1015) Valod; 9-0 

6t Ambada NVR.: Bott SE; 8-0) 2.2; 1021; 332; 1505} Local; 

\ 

62 Ambidi NGL.; PROT RS 0.1; 68; 10; 68) Umerpada; 4-9 

63 Ambabari BNS.; BOL E; | 6-0; (2.9; 274; 58; 274/ Bansda; 4-0 

64 Amba Jangal DRP.; SE; -26-0/- 5.3; 847; 147; 847! Dharampur; 26-0 


wiicitoy’ O14. 
65 Ambapini BNS.; 2licuwldl | SE: 7-0} 2.4; 431; 91; 430) Bansda; 5-0 
66 Ambapanit VRA.; salou E; ae 2.5; 121; 22; 110} Songadh; 12-0 
67 imbaper MDV.; wlio NE; 8-0) 0.6; 80; 13; 80! Mandvi; 8-0 





68 Amba-Talat DRP.;; wiicii-aal2a| N; 6a 7.2; 1677; 315; 1638) Dharampur; 5-0 


69 Ambawadi MGL.; BULoLLALSl E; 3-0 1.4; 1217; 188; 1163) Wankal; 2-4 


70 Ambheti GND.; vital W; 3-0/ 0.1; 1338; 287; 923) Local; 
7, Ambheti OPD.; 2wiGel SW; 5-4) 2.7; 811; 152; 612) Dihen; 3-0 
72 Ambheti DRP.; wide SW; 16-2] 13.1; 2416; 433; 2392) Sukhala; 1-0 
73 Ambheti pIn.; il SE; 5-0] 2.0; 2001; 333; 1342) Local; 
74 Ambiya yRA.; wiitilanr Ss; 9-0; 1.8; 723; 121; 719] Buhari; 4-0 
75 Amboli KMg.; 2tidiel Ww: 24 1.4: 395; 74; 3281 Kathor; 0-4 


t 


76 Ambouif VRA.: witttdlet | S$; 29-0 1.0; 151; 29; 51! Unai; 4-0 

















Railway St.; 
Distance 
in miles. 
5 
Unai; 7-0 
Zankhvav; 1-0 
Utran; 0-5 
Bardoli; 10-0 
Songadh 20-0 
Madhi; 15-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Bilimora; 18-0 
Vapi; 4-0 
Madhi; 13-0 
Navsari; 10-0 
Umerpada; 4-0 
Kerdi Road; 2-4 
Bulsar; 44-0 
Vaghai; 5-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Zankhvav; 13-0 
Bulsar; 23-0 
Wankal; 2-4 
ChikhaliRoad 3-0 
Surat 9-0 
Pardi; 8-0 
Gangadhra; 6-0 
Vyara; 10-0 
Sayan; 5-0 
Kalaamba; 3-0 











Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance; Distance. water 
Bazar Day. facilities 

6 7 8 
Bhenskatri; 3-0; Sun. | Gadat; 10-0} w.; rv. 
Zankhvav; 1-0; Zankhvav; 1-0] w. 
Surat; 2-0; Sat. Fulpada; 0-4 w., rv. 
Dholikui; 3-0;°Sun. { Sarbhon; | 2-0)! w., rv. 

Vadoli; 1-0 

Umarda; 5-0; Tue. | Songadh; 16-0} n. 
Local; Sat. Kasaal; 1-0} w.,n 
Songadh; 6-0: Sun. | Songadh; 6-0] w.,n. 
Chikhali; 12-0; | Fadwel; 4-0} w., str. 

| 
Vapi; 4-0; | Paria; 3-0} w., rv. 
Valod; 4-0: Fri: Local; w., TV. 
Navsari; 8-0; Sun. | Local W.,D. 
Umerpada; 4-0; 
Khambla; 1-4; Tue. Todpada; 2-0} w.,rv. 
Huda; 9-0; Tue, | Dharampur;26-0; w.,p. 
Khambla; 2-0; Tue. | Bansda; 5-0} w. 
Bhenskatri; 2-0; Sun. | Songadh; -. 12-0} rv. 
Pipalwada: 4-0: Sat. | Gam talao 4-0) w. 

Khurad; 

Local; Dharampur; 6-0] w.,rv., 

n.,p. 
Wankal, 2-4; Fri. Mangrol; 3-0! w,,n. 
Gandevi; 4-0; Wed. | Gandevi; 3-0} w.,t., 

str. 
Surat; 9-0; Sat. Local; Ww. 
Sukhla ; 1-0; Fri. | Rohina; 4-0! w.,rv. 
Veshma; 3-0; | Veshma; 4-0; w. 
Balpur; 3-0: mons Bamnamal- 1-4) w. 
najik; 

Surat; 10-0; Sat. Kathor; 0-4) rv, 
Pipalvada; 4-0; Mon. | w. 

\ 
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Institutions and 
_ _ other, 
information. 


pyt. 
pyt.; es. (c.) 





sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. 
(mp.); 2tl.; dh.; ch.; 
2lib.; dp. 


tl. 


s] (pr.); pyt.: cs. 

pyt. 

2s1 (pr). (okshala);pyt.: 

| th, 

s}. (pr).; pyt. 

sl. (pr).; pyt.; cs.(mis). 
ch, 

sl(pr).; pyt.;cs.; 2th; 

mq.; dh.; ch.; lib.; dp. 


sl(pr).; dg. 


sl(pr). 
sl(pr).; cs. (¢.). 
pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt. 


isl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; maq.; 
dg.; ch. 

si(pr).; pyt.; mq.; 2dg. 
ch, 

sl{pr).; cs.; t].; dh.; ch.: 
dp. 

3Si@3pr).; tl. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.: dh.; 
ch.;lib.; 2dp. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; lib. 


1 
1 





isl(pr).: pyt.; 2th ch.: 
'sl(lokshala). 


| 
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: Village or Town name in 
Serial) Engiish; Taluka abbreviation, 


No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


77 Anaval MHW.; 214144 


7g Aficeli BRD.; 23i¢l 
79 Aiicell GND.;  21Ad] 


80 Andhati MHW.; itll 

g1 Andhatri VLD.; vital 

82 Andhatri DevagadhMDvV.; 
vitial E4218 

83 Andhirapada DRP.; wi4i2Ulat 


84 Andharavadidiir yRA,; 


wieiadl £2 
85 Andharavidinajik VRA.,; 


wieiragl AwSs 
86 Andhi Opp.; 2x»tith 


87 Angaladhara MHW.: 211214 421 
88 Aniti Opp; »1ildl 


89 Anjalav BLR.; vlevala 
90 Afiana CRS.; dtisveut 


91 Ankadod MGL.; 2itite 
92 Ankalac BNS.; 2isq14 


93 Autaliya GND. wide 


Direction; 








distance 
from taluka/ 
peta H.Q. 
S; 18-0 
8S; 7-0 
W; 5-4 
E; 5-0 
8; TA, 
NE; 140 
SE; 3-0 
SE; 16-0 
SW; id 
NE;-..2-2 
8; 19-4 
N; 13-0 
SE; 71-0 
E; 2-0 








Travelling | Area (Sq. Miles.); Popula- 
tion.; Households; 


tural Population. 


3 


3.5; 2010; 402; 


0.4; 
0.8; 


0.8; 
2:55 
O77; 
Vato hg 


1:8; 


1.8; 


2.0; 
2.7; 


2.6; 
0.6; 


156; 
737; 


325; 


1486; 


179; 


1022; 


340; 


165; 


430; 
895; 


1046; 
152; 


699; 


959; 


999; 


31; 155 
149; 549 
60; 323 
267; 1047 
30; 179 
185; 1017 
68; 335 
32; 153 
90; 420 
140; 626 
198; 982 
42; 92 
149; 382 
196; 931 
212; 344 


Agricul- 














Post office; 


Distance in miles 
4 
1539| Local; 
Sarban; 2-0 
Amalsad; 2-4 
Mahuwa} 3-0 
Buhari; 1-0 
Deserted 
Sukhala; 6-0 
Buhari; 7-0 
Vyara; 2-0, 
Olpad; 2-0 
Anaval; 2-0 
Local; 
Ranvel; 2-10 
Surat; 1-00 
Simodra; 2-4 
Bansada; ae 
Bilimora; 2-0 
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Railway St.; 


Distance 


in miles. 


5 


Local; 


Bardoh; 
Amalsad; 


Bardoli; 


Madhi; 


Vapi; 


Unai; 


Vyara; 


Sayan; 


Anaval; 
Kim; 


Bulsar; 
Surat; 


Simodra; 
Unai; 


Bilimora; 











Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Local Wed. 
8-0| Mahuwa; 4-0; Mon. 
4-0! Sari-- 3-0; f 
Bujarang; 
11-0! Mahuwa; 3-0; Mon. 
17-0! Buhari; 1-0; Wed. 
11-0! Sukhala; 6-0; Fri, 
6-0] Panchol; 0-4; Mon. 
2-0} Vyara; 2-0; Sat. 
7-0; Surat; 13-0; Sat. 
2-0) Anaval; 2-0; Wed. 
40} Surat; 20-0; Sat. 
7-0} Navera; 2-0; Sun. 
1-4] Surat; 2-4; Sat. 
2-4, Mangrol; 4-0; 
21-0! Local; Sat. 
1-4] Bilimora; 2-0; 








Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
- 
Local; 
Sarbhan; 2-0 
Amalsad; 2-4 
Vedchha; 2-4 
Mahuwa; 5-0 
Local; 
Nana- 10-0, 
pandha; | 
Gadat; 5-0} 
Paniari; 1-4 
Local; 
Anaval; 14 
Local; 
Gadaria; 1-4 
Surat; 2-0 
Mangrol; 4-0 


Dharampur; 9 - 


Local; 


Drink ing; 


water 
facilities 


8 


W.,IV., 


w. 
w.,,t. 


w. 
w.,IV 
deserted 


W.P,, 


rv.,n. 


W.,TVv. 
W.,rV., 

P, 
w.,t. 
Ww, 


w.P,. 


W.TV, 
str. 





W.,IV.; 
t. 


Institutions and 
other : 
information. 


9 


2ces. (2c). 
fr. 


si(pr).; pyt.; 
Maha _Shivarari 
(Mg. Vad 13); 4tl.; 
mq.; 2dg.; ch.; lib.; 
dp(mob, with hq. at 
Unai); Shukleshvar 
Mahadev’s temple, 
place of pilgrimage for 
Anavil community. 





sl(pr).; pyt.; dg. 


si(pr).; pyt.; cs(fmg.); 
2S)(2pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; ch. 


s\(pr). 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mp).; 
lib. 


sl(pr).; pyt. 


tl. 


isl.; cs.3tl.; 2dg.;ch.; lib. 


s 
\(pr).; pyt.; mq. 

tl. mq.; This village has 
been selected as the 
site for implementing 
the drainage scheme 
of Surat Municipality 
under which water will 
be provided to the sur- 


rounding cultivable 
jJand, 
sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; mq.; 


6dg.; dh.; ch. 
sl(pr).; tl.; dg.; ch. 





sl(pr).; pyt.; fr (An. Vad. 
| 14).; dg. 





720!—130 
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Serial Village or Town name in 
No. | English; Taluka abbreviation. 
|Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


= 


94 Antapur VRA.; BidtyR 
95 Anthisla CRS.; »ieleey 
96 Antroli MDV.; xialdl 
97 Antroli KMJ.; zi Aid 

98 Arakati SGD.; w112512l 
99 Arakund VRA.; URES 


100 Aran@l_ DRP.; wears 
101 Aranala PRD; wlz4 la 


102 Arasan 
103 Areth 


NRV.; 
MDV.; 21d 

104 Ariana OpD.; wizlauel 
105 Asal-kinti DRP.; aaa slél 


VLZALWL 


106 Asalona DRP.; UA ALLL 
107 Asama PRD.; YUH 
108. Asana NVR.; Lal 


109 Asnabad  OPD.; 1A lOUle 
110 Asanid OPD.; was 


11) Asana = MGL.; Baal 
112 Asarama CRS.; BIalZAl 
113 Asodala MGL.; 2uBsal 
114 Asta. KMJ.; BURL 

115 Astagim Nye: we2oy 


116 “stan BRD; wR 
117 Astol DRP.; waza 
11g Asundar nvR,; BLE] EX 
119 Asura. pDRP.; BUY 
120 At NVR.; x12 


122 Atak-Paradi BLR.; =125-urRd 


123 Atar BLR.; 21212 
124 Ataroli PLN.: 2142141 











Direction; 
Travelling | Area (Sq. miles); Popula- Post office; 
distance tion Households; Agricul- Distance 
from taluka/ tural Population. in miles. 
peta H.Q 
2°: 3 4 
SE; 15-0) 5.0; 1018; 203; 846 |Buhart; 8 
aeveaeue deserted......... 
W; = =11-0) 1.0; 389; 72; 338 (Mandvi; 10-0 
NW; 3-0) 1.6; 332; 79; 319 ‘iKathor; 2-0 
SE; 33-0] 1.7; 267; 38; 258 |Navapur; 18-0 
SE; 8-0) 0.8; 115; 23; 115 |Vyara; 8-0 
S; 10-0; 3.3; 465; 77; 465 |Dharampur; 10-0 
E; 13-0} 1.8; 71; 127; 696 |Mota Vagh- 5-0 
chhipa; 
NW; 8-0, 1.3; 248; 63; 231° |Maroli; 2-0 
WwW; 9-0| 2.6; 1077; 197; 950 {Bodhan; 5-0 
SW; 6-0) 1.1; 336; 65; 329 |Dihen; 2-0 
S; 40-01 1.3; 170; 33; 170 |Dharampur; 40-0 
SE; 36-0) 9.155. 533; 105; 533 '!Dharampur; 36-0 
SE; 7-4) 13; 780; 144; 755 |Sonwada; 2-0 
N; 9-0'0.8; 572; 139; 515 |Dabhel; 1-0 
8; 0-1) 0.8; 133; 28; 16 |Rander; 5-0 
N; 4-0)3.3; 525; 106; 525 |Olpad; 4-0 
iF: 8-0) 1.0; 321; 74; 315 |[Velacha; 5-0) 
lata... COSCrted sca sesyeaccice fs dodvsscesd cases ateteress 
SW;....9-01.1.3; 107: 19; 98 |Wankal; 12-0 
SE; 8-0 1.5; 893; 156; 743 |Local; 
SE; 8-6 3.4; 2835; 598; 2450 |Local; 
N; 2-0| 3.2; 801; 169; 601 ({Bardoli; 1-4 
S; 22-0' 0.5; 635; 115; 635 |Dharampur; 22-0 
Ww; 6-0, 1.6; 335; 63; 290 |Maroli; 3-0 
NE; J-0} 3.9; 1322; 287; 122 \Dharampur; 1-4 
SW; 7-0) 5.1; 2658; 592; 1333 {Local; 
NE; 9-0) 5.6; 3304; 628; 3015 (Local; 
SE; 3-0)0.8; 542; 110; 216 'Abrama; 1-0 
8; 6-0} 0.5; 313; 56; 295 j|Haria; 2-0 
W; 10-0) 1.1; 519; 116; 343 |Niol; 2-0 

















Railway St.; 


Distance. 
in miles 
5 
Unai; 6-0; 
Kim; 20-0 
Sayan; 4-0 
Navapur; 18-0 
Vyara; 8-0) 
Bulsar; 28-0 
Pardi; 14-0 
Maroli; 2-0 
Kim; 17-0 
Surat; 11-0 
Bulsar; 63-0 
Bulsar; 54-0 
Pardi; 8-0 
Maroli; 4-0 
Surat; 10-0 
Sayan; 10-0 
Velacha; 5-0 
Zankhavav; 5-0 
Gangadhra; 8-0 
Navsari; 10-0! 
Bardoli; 1-4 
Bulsar; 40-0 
Maroli; 3-0 
Bulsar; 20-0 
Navsari; 7-0 
Bulsar; 9-0 
Bulsar; 3-0 
Bulsar; 6-0 
Niod; 3-0 
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Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand: 
Distance; Distance. 
Bazar Day. in miles 

6 7 
Pancho]; 7-0; Fri. Gadat; 4-0 
Amba; 4-0; Sat. Areth; 1-0 
Surat; 11-0; Sat. Kathor; 2-0 
Navapur; 18-0; Sat. | Navapur; 18-0 
Balpur; 0-4; Mon.| Bamnamal- 4-0 

natiks 
Vahiyal; 4-0; Thu. | Nanapodha; 6-0 
Lakham- 3-0; Sat. | Ghagadmal: 1-0 
pore; 

Navsari; 6-0; Sun. | Nadod; 0-4 
Bodhan; 5-0; Mon. | Local; 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. Ambheta; 1-0 
Dev Dungra 3-0; Sun. /Dharampur;40-0 
(Nasik Taluka); 
Huda; 7-0; Tue. - |Dharampur;36-0 
Sukhlav; 3-0; Fri. | Pancheai;. 1-4 
Navsari; 7-0; Sun. | Dabhel; 1-0 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. Olpad; 0-1 
Surat; 14-0; Sat. Olpad; 3-0 
Velacha; 5-0; 
duct saeedessdbawiivesistuetsenvese 7 GESETIEC,........ 
Zankhavav; 5-0; Tadkeshwar; 2-4 
Bardoli; 7-0; Sat. Segawa; 0-6 
Gandevi; 5-0; Wed.! Local; 
Bardoli; 1-1; Sat. Bardoli; 1-4 
Siladha; 40; Sat. |Dharampur;22-0 
Navsari; 4-0; Sun. | Local; 
Dharampur; 1-4; Mon. | Dharampur; 1-0 
Navsari; 7-0; Sun. Local; 
Bulsar; 9-0; Sat. |Kalwada; 1-0 
Bulsar; 3-0; Sat. | Local; 
Bulsar; 6-0; Sat. Bulsar; 6-0 
Surat; 5-0; Sat. Local; 








Drinking Institutions and 
water other 
facilities information. 
8 9 

w.,rv. jSi(pr).; pyt.; cs. (mp.). 
deserted 

Ww. sl(pr).; ¢s.; ch. 

Ww. pyt.; cs.(mis.); 2tl.; dg. 

rv. s] (lokshala).; pyt. 

w. pyt. 

tv.,n. |sl(pr). 

w,,trv.,isi(pr).; pyt.; th: 2dg. 

Ww. sl(pr).; 11. 

w.,p._ {sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; dh.; ch 

Ww. sl (lokshala).; ¢s.; tl.;ch 

rv.n. 

p. sl(pr). 

w. sl(pr).; pyt.; 1b. 

w. sl(pr)., pyt.; mq.; dg.; 
ch.; lib. 

W.,p. |S. 

w. sl(pr).:pyt.; ¢s.; 3th; 
dg.; dh. 

w. pyt.; tl. 

w. pyt. 

w, sl(pr).; pyt.;2t].;ch. ;lib. 

w. 4sl(3pr;h).; pyt.; 2cs. ;fr 
(Kt Sud 14).; 2tl.; dg.; 
lib.; dp. 

w.,tv. |sl(pr).; pyt.; t.; lib. 

p. sl(pr). 

w. ics. (mp.). 

w.,ry. (sl(pr).; pyt. 

w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; cs(m).; 
ur.; 3tl.; mq.; dh.;ch.; 
lib.; Sdp. 

w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; 2cs(2c.); 
tl.; mq.; 2dg.; ch.;lib. 

w.,t.,  [sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 

Iv. 
w.,rv. {sl(pr).; tl. 
w. s\(pr).: pyt.; 2tl.; lib. 
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Sr. 
No. 


Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. _ 
Village oc Town name in Gujarati. 


1 








| Direction; 


Travelling Area (Sq. miles); Popula-; 











125 Athaw, CRS.; 





wlEAL 
Atodaré OPD.; B1ZLE2L 
Atul BLR.; 4Iq4 
Aund CKL.; 2iles 


126 
127 
128 
129 Avadha DRP.; 
130 


LLL 
Avalakhandi DRP.; wiaavidl 


131 
132 


Babala BRD.; ool 
Bibar-khadak DRP.; 4642-785 


Baben BRD.;: 
Badatal MDV.; 


133 
134 


LOL 
Od 


Bagalapur VRA, : 
Bagawada PRD.: 


135 
136 


OLLOLAYR 
AOLALSL 


Bagod BLR.; 3UE 
Bagumura PLN,; A-YHRL 


137 
138 
Bahej OLE 


139 CKL.; 


Bahej VLD.; 21G@5¥ 


Balacondi DRP.; oladisl 


140 
141 
142 


Balada BRD.; lag 


143 Balada PRD; oer 
Balakas OPD.; e452 
Balalatrth MDV.; “aladlel 
Balalkuva MGL.; AAAS AL 
Balamaral SGD.; IQHalS 


144 
145 
146 
147 
148 


Balangi MDV.; {dill 


149 Balapur yRA.; ALAYR 





distance. |tion Households; Agricul- 
form Taluka ; tural Population. 

peta H.Q. 

2 3 

Ww; Lol 1.0; 3297; 710; 319 
EB; 3-0} 2.7; 819; 16f; 743 
E; 6-0! 2.0; 952; 201; — 
SW. 2-6! 3.6; 2019; 384; 1823 
NE; -0| 5.5; 736; 141; 736) 
E; 35-0' 1.1 141; 30; 141 
8; 7-0) 0.8; 448; 77; 424 
N; “s 1:75 583; 118; 583 
N; ae 3.1; 628; 142; 601 
N; 3- =O 1 - 533; 102; 533 
SE; ior 0. i 187; 135; 176 
S} 620 515; 97; 343 
S; m 1.5; 719; 134; 374 
N; §-0} 4.0; 1136; 229; 951 
SE; ce 1.0; 1315; 314; 1302; 
SW; 1-2] 0.4: 73; WW; 73 
S; al 1.4; 642; 103; 642 
NE; 10-0] 2.3; 1155; 209; 1016 
E;: 1-4, 3.0; 1250; 280; 1084 
N; 4-4, 1.0; 510; 65; 390 
E; 10-0; 0.4; 69; 8; 69 
E; 16-0] 2.8; 355; 70; 352 
8; 4-0) 0.7; 44; 7; 44 
E; BO] 1.350 haaeeeececvevene 
SE; 7-0/ 3.8; 1062; 159; 1037 


Post 
Distance. 
in miles. 


4 


Local; 





Local; 
Local; 
Local; 


Dharampur; 
Dharampur; 


Sarbhan; 
Dharampur; 


Bardoli; 
Mandvi; 


Buhari; 
Local; 


Haria; 
Local; 


Khergam; 


Valod; 
Dharampur; 


Madhi; 
Pardi; 
Sonsak; 
Mandvi; 
Wankal; 
Songadh; 


deserted 


Vyara; 








office; 


9-0 
35-0 


1-0 
10-0, 


2-0 
3-0 


1-0 


2-0 


1-4 
12-0 


3-0 
1-4 
0-4 

10-0 


12-0 
4-0 








Railway St.; 


Distance. 
6 
Surat; 3--0 
Sayan; 5.-0 
Pardi; 4-0 


Bilimora; 5-0 


Bulsar; 27-0 
Bulsar; 53-0; 


Bardoli; 6-0 
Pardi; 18-0 


Bardoli; 2-0 
Madhi; 9-0 


Unai; 7-0 
Udwada; 2-0 
Pardi; 2-0 


Tantichatya; 0-1! 
Bulsar; 17-0 


Madhi; 10-4 
Pardi; 16-0 


Madhi; 3-0 
Pardi; 2-4 
Surat; 8-0 
Medhi; 18-0 


Zankhvav; 5-0 
Songadh; 40 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance. 
Bazar Day, 


6 





Surat; 1-4; Sat. 


Surat; 10-0; 


Bulsar; 6-0; 


Bilimora ; 5-0; 


Ukta; 5-0; 
Rajpuri 16-0; 
Jungle; 


Mahuwa; 5-0; 

Nani ~ 5-0; 
Vahiyal; 

Bardoli; 2-0; 


Mandv}; 3-0; 


Buhari; 1-0; 
Udwada; 2-0; 


Bulsar; 6-0; 
Chalthan; 3-4; 


Khergam; 2-0; 


Valod; 1-4; 
Mandava; 6-0; 
Surali; 4-0; 
Sukhlav; 2-4; 


Surat; 8-0; 
Pipalwada; 2-0; 
Zankhvav; 5-0; 
Songadh; 4-0; 


Local; 





Sat. 
Sat. 


Sun. 
Tho. 


Mon. 


Thu. 


Sat. 


Wed. 


Wed. 
Tue. 


Sat. 


Fri. 
Fri. 


Thu. 


Fri. 


Sat. 
Sat. 


Sat. 


Mon. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
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Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance. | water 
facilities 
7 8 
Local; w. 
Local; w. 
Local; w.,pl. 
Local; w. 
Dharampur; 8-O/ rv. 
Dharampur;35-0} p, 
Ww. 
Nana- 2-2! w.,p., 
pondha; fv. 
Bardoli; 1-0} w. 
Mandvi; 3-0! .w 
Buhari; J-0} w. 
Local; W.,SV 
Parnera; 4-0!) w.,t 
Chalthan; 3-0) w. 
Khergam; 1-0) w. 
Valod; 1-2! w.,rv. 
Chiwal; 2-0! w.,p., 
rv. 
Local; rv. 
Pardi; 1--4! w, 
Talad; 1-0] w. 
Mandvi; 10-0} w. 
Zankhvav; 5-0) w. 
Songadh; 40) w. 
deserted |............ 
Bamnamal- 40} w. 
najik; 





Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


9 





sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. (hous- 
ing) 2tl.; dg.; 2dp. 

sl(pr).;tl.; mq.;2dg.;dh. 

sl(pr).; dg.; dp. 

3si(3pr).; pyt.; ¢s.(c). 
3tl.; lib. 

sl(pr). 


sl(pr). 


sI(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.(c.). 
sl(pr).; fr (An. Vad.14).; 
2tl.; ch. 


2sl(pr. h).; fr (An. Sud. 
8).; 13th; mq.; 2dg. 
dp.; Jain Apasara; 
Ruins of Peshva’s ort. 

sl(pr).; 4tl. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(¢.);3t1.; 
dg.; dh.; cs.; lib. 

xi(pr).; pyt.; fr (Ans. 

Sud. 8).; tl. 


sl(pr).; cs.(mp.); tl, 


s\(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mp.); 
ch.; lib. 

sK(pr).; pyt.; es. (c¢.); 
gym.; ch. 

tl. 


2sl(2pr).; pyt.; fr (Shiv- 
ratri; Mg. Vad. 13).; 
tl (Mahadev). 








a a pg a Se 


Village or Town name in 


English; Taluka abbreviation. 


Travelling 
distance 


Area (Sq. Miles); Popu- 
Jation; Households; 


No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/; Agricultural Population. 


1 


150 Balasdt BIR: qaate 


151 Balésawar prs; oq 2az 


152 Balethi wprR,; adsl 
153 Balithd prRD.; ols, 
154 Bamana-Karavad PR)D.: 
OUHML-2AS 
155 Bamanamaladir 
ALHPURLE ES 
156 Bamanamilanajik VRA,; 
ELA HLA D 
157 Bamanawada CKL UHL 
158 Bamanawel CKL.; CHmLdIe 


VRA.; 


1359 Bamanavel DRP.; OLLAELAA 
160 Bamani = BRD.; ounbil 
161 Bamanid =MKW oHeilait 


162 Bamaroli BRD; aHaidl 

163 Bamaroli CKL.; Hel 

164 Bamati DRM.; “LHL 

165 Bandharapada-Motaé SGD.; 
GTHIZULSL Alel 

166 Bansada-YNS.; Videl 


169 Barabodhan OPD.; o12¢1L14d 


168 Bardi MGL,; 2 
169 Baradipadad MGL oLLULal 
170 Baradipada VRA.oR U2 


peta H 
3 


SW; 








: 3 


Taluka Head-| 4.0; 29759; 
quarters 


1-4} 2.1; 2532; 


| 
12-01 3.2; 571; 
8-0! 1.6; 1035; 
16-0! 2.6; 686; 


20-0) 1.0; 964; 





9-0) 0:5; 165; 
1.3; 498; 


3-0, 3.4; 1750; 


| 
«9 
35-0 1.8; 1 264; 
7-0; 0.9; 1024; 
mts Liga’ 581; 
2 1.1; 160; 
5-0| 1.1; 578: 
3-0! 2.1; 1596; 
8-0} 1.3; 345; 


Taluka 
Headquarters; 2.3; 4455; 1124; 


| 


13-1] 5.5; 1349; 
| 


25-01 0.2; 56; 
45-O| 1.2; 167; 
14-0] 2.3; 457; 


5920; 1449 

4 

506; 200 
7 

98: 546 
201; 746 
16; 68 
2 

147; 96 
4 

34; 12 
8 

488; 492 
350; 134 
43; 264 
218; 861 
85; 569 
39; 159 
132; 560 
226; 1514 
60; 436 
1627 

300; 380 
9; 56 

24; 167 

88; 452 








Post office; 


Distance in Miles. 


4 
Local; 
Local; 
Zankhvav; 2-0 
Vapi; 2-0 
Vapi; 5-0 
Buhari; 9-4 
Buhari; ' 5-0 
Amadhara; 1-0 
Local; 


Dharampur; 35-0 





Kadod; 1-4 

Jervavla; 2-0 

Bardoli; 3-0 

Bhestan; 2-0 

Dharampur; 3-0 

Songadh; 8-0 

Local; 

Local; 

Umerpada; —3-¢@. 

Umerpada; 12-0 
. Dolvan; 7-0 
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Railway St.; 





Distance. 
6 

Local; 

Chalthan; 3-4 
Zankhvav; 2-0 
Vapi; 2-0 
Vapi; 5-0 
Unai; 5-0 
Vyara; 9-0 
Bilimora, 41-0 
Bilimora; 9-0 
Bulsar; 53-0 
Madhi; 2-9 
Bardoli; 14-0 
Bardoli; 3-0 
Bhestan; 2-4 
Bulsar; 18-0 
Doswada; 40 
Unai; 71/0 
Surat; 8-0 
Umerpada; 3-0 
Umerpada; 12-0 
Sara; 7-0 


ees A eet 

















Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; {|Drinking Institutions and 
Distance; Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 

6 7 8 9 
Local; Local; pl.,t. 13s] (8pr.; 2m.; 3h).; 
mun.; 2cs. (2c.); 3fr 
(Srn.Sud.15, An.Sud.8, 
An.Sud.10).; 7tl.; M; 
5mq.; Sdg.; 3dh.;gym.; 
ch.; 4lib.; 4dp.; 2cch. 
Local; Local; w.,rv. |2sl (2pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 
2tl.; mq.; 6dg.; ch., 
21ib.; dp. 

Devgadh; 3-0; Thu. | Local; w. Sl(m).; cs.; ch. 

Vapi; 2-0; Local; c. S] (pr).; pyt.; dg. 

Chhipha- 4-0; Sun. | Chanod; 1-0) w SI (pr). 

dkachh; 

Buhari; 2-4; Wed. |} Buhari; 3-0) w. sl (pr).; pyt.; cs.; lib. 

Buhari; 5-0; ‘Wed. » Local; w. tl (Mahadev). 

Local; Mon. | Khambhada;1-0) w. 2s1 (pr.; lokshala). 

Chikhali; 5-0; Local; 2sl (2pr).; pyt.; tl; 

mq.; dg.; dp.; cceh. 

Sildha; 3-0; Sat. | Dharampur;35-0| p. 

Surali; 3-0; Thu. | Local; w., p. {sl (pr).; py.; tl. 

Karvan; 4-0; Sat. | Local(ex- 0-4! w. sl (pr).; es. (fmg.). 

cept mon- 
soon); 
| Vanskul; 

Bardoli; 3-0; Sat. | Afwa: 1-ol w. [sl (pr); ch. 

Surat; 3-0; Sat. Bhestan; 3-0) w.,p. {sl (pr). 3tl.; 3dg. 

Vadpada; 3-0; Tue. | Dharampur;3-0) w., rv. sl (pr).; pyt. 

Local; Mon. |Songadh; 8-Ojw. pyt.; fr (Vsk Sud 15).; 
tl.; dg.; ch. 

Local; Fri. Local; w., Dp 3sl (2pr).; ¢h).; pyt. 
5cs. (5c.); 10tl.; mq.; 
3dg.; dh.; ch,; lib,; 
4dp. 

Surat; 8-0; Sat. Local; w., p-_|sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. (mp.); 
tl.; mq.; 2dg.; ch.; 
lib. 

Umerpada; 3-0; w. 

Umerpada; 12-0; w. cs. (c.). 

Panchol; 7-0; Fri. Dolvan; 8-O|w. sl (lokshala). 


rr 
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Sr. Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. — 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 
171 Baradoli BRD.; clasiel 
172 Barai PRD.; 41285 
173 Baramadd VRA.;  O1RHLL 


174 Barapuda DRP.; GURY SL 


175 Biratid B.NS;  OURd ts 

176 Baratid (Unai) BNS.; 
UAdts (Sed) 

177 Baratad = MHW.; dads 

178 Barasadi =PLN.; our) 

179 Biarasol DRP.; cuz 

180 Barolia = CKL.; siaidlou 


181 Barolid DRP.; ou 
182 Barimal DRP.; ARH 
183 Bavali SGpD.; oad] 


184 Bedacit VRA.; Gigald 

185 Bedadha MDV.; sat 

186 Bedakuwa VLD.; ASHAL 

187 Bedakuva (diir) VRA.; 
as sat (£2) 

188 Bedakuva (Najik) VRA.; 
Gs SAL (15) 

189 Bedapada BNS.; SHIM 


190 Bédapada SGD.; Guise 


19] Bedavanakhadaka §GD.; 
ALALLALSSL 
192 Bedavanaumarada SGD.; 


ASAUAGHEL 


Direction; 


distance. 
from Taluka 
peta ae 


3 


Travelling | Area (Sq. miles); Popula- 
tion; Houscholds; Agricul- 
tural Population. 








" L273 


SE; 8-0! 1.2; 
SE} 

SE; ar 0.3; 
SW; (1920) 15.4; 
N; 7-0) 1.9; 
SW; 4-6; 2.3; 
SE; 8- 0 1.0; 
NE; | 3-0|'1.7; 
N; aii 1.8; 
Ss eeyetalladaty 
E; 4-0) 2.6; 
N; 8-0} 0.9; 
SE; 13-0} 1.0; 
NE; 5-0! 1.1; 
N; 10-0) 3.2; 
N; 12-0! 3.5; 
NE; 2-0) 1.8; 
S; 11-0, 3.3; 
S; 7-0| 1.4; 
Ww; a 0.9; 
SW; 


924; 
650; 
843; 
582; 


1210; 
862; 
367; 
692; 
344; 

1340; 

1476; 
258; 
378; 
162; 


148; 


159; 





Headquarters| 2.8; 9846; 2180; 


2508 
113; 613 
deserted.../.. 
92; 444 
263; 1288 
113; 701 
173; 903 
87; 593 
133; 836 
121; 576 
228; 1199 
149; 813 
57; 329 
124; 691 
57; 344 
257; 1272 
223; 1453 
55; 255 
82; 378 
25; 162 
23; 148 
25; 159 





Post 


4 


Local; 


Pardi; 


.Village......... 


Dharampur; 
Bansda; 
Unai; 
Karchelia; 
Gangadhra; 


Dharampur; 
Chasa; 


Dharampur; 
Bilpudi; 
Songadh; 
Buhari; 
Mandvi; 
Kiher; 
Vyara; 
Vyara; 
Bansda; 
Songadh; 


Songadh; 


Songadh; 


office; 
Distance. 
in miles. 


31-0 


18-0 


“2.0 
2-0 
8-0 


1-4 
5-0 


12-0 


15-0 
7-0 
1-0 


8-0 











Railway St.; 





Distance. 
5 

Local; 

Pardi; 44 
‘Bulsar; 49-0 

Unai; 26-0 

Unai; 0-4 

Bardoli; 11-0 


Gangadhra; 3-0 


Bulsar; 18-0 

Chikhali; 4-0 
Bulsar; 17-0 
Bulsar; 22-0 
Songadh,; 8-0 
Unai; 7-0 
Madhi; 15-0 
Kiher; 3-0 
Vyara; 12-0 
Vyara; 2-4 
Unai; 22-0 
Doswada; 4-0 
Songadh; 1-0 
Songadh; 8-0 








Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Sukhlav; 0-4; Fri. 
ods cuacins Dose dccwuao knees aveoasyanecc bereese deserted 
Nan Vahi- 19-0; Thu. 
yal; 
Anklach; 2-0; Sat. 
Unai; 0-4; Tue. 
Karchelia; 1-0; Tue. 
Bardoli; 3-0; 
Dharampur; 3-0; Mon. 
Chikhali; 7-0; 


Dharampur; 2-0; Mon. 
UKkta; 3-0; Sun. 
Songadh; 8-0; Sun. 
Buhari; 1-4; Wed. 
Mandvi; 5-0; Wed. 
Loterva; 2-4; 
Khodtalav; 1-0; Fri. 
Vyara; 2-4; Sat. 
Anklach; 1-0; Sat. 
Tue. 


Bandhapada 0-2; Mon, 
Mota; 


Songadh; 1-0; Sun. 


Songadh; 8-0; Sun. 





7201---131 














Motor Stand; [Drinking Institutions and 
Distance. water other 
facilities information. 
7 8 9 
Local; w.; Cv. (3s) (2pr, h).;  mun.; 
2cs. (2c.); fr (An 
Sud 10); 7tl.; 2mq.; 
7dg.; ch.; 41 ib.; 5dp. 
Well-known place 
where the historical 
Bardoli Satyagraha 
led by Sardar 
Valiabhbhai Patel 
took place. 
Rohina; 1-0} w. sl (pr).; tl. 
Penth; 9-0| p. 
Dharampur; 9-0) w., tv. |sl (pr). 
Str. 
Unai; 2-0) w., tv. |2sl (pr.; lokshala.) 
Karchelia; 0-6| w. sl (pr).; pyt.; ch. 
Bardoli; 3-0! w. sl] (pr).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 
Vankal; 3-0} w. sl (pr).; pyt. 
Duwada; 1-4] w., rv. |2s] (2pr).; fr (Kt Sud 








Dharampur; 2-0) w. 
Dharampur; 4-0} rv. 
Songadh ; 8-0} w. 
Local; w, rv. 
Mandvi; 5-0} w. 
Balada; 0-4) w. 
Kanja; 2-0) w. 
Vyara; 2-4| w. 
Bansda; 11-0] w., rv., 
str. 
Songadh; 7-0] w. 
Songadh; 1-0] w. 
Songadh; 80] w. 
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14).; tl; mq.; dg.; 

lib. 

sl(pr). 

sl(pr).;ch. 

sl(pr).; pyt; cs.(c.).; 
ch. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. 





sl(pr).; pyt. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 


sl(lokshala).; pyt. 


es. (c.); ch. 


pyt. 
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Village or Town name in English; 
. Taluka abbreviation. 
Village or Town name in Gujarati; 


1 


Sr, 
No. 








193 Bedawan §GD.; ésau 

194 Bedi sGD.; 2 

195 Behadaraipura VRA.; 
AGAASYA 





196 Beladha ypp.; att 
197 Besania yRA.; Qudle 
198 Bet CRS.; 2 

199 Bhada KMIJ.; @UEL 

200 Bhadakuva MGL.; MISA 


201 Bhadeli-Desai-Pari BLR.; 
medl-eus-wal 
202 Bhadeli-Jagalala 

MEd]-ovaLaial 

203 Bhado; OPD.; MELA 


BLR.; 


204 Bhagadavada BLR.; MPWIALL 
205 Bhagal BLR.; 4 
206 Bhagawa OPD.; Plat 


207 Bhairavi CKL.; @24l 


208 Bhamaiya BRD.; Fl 
209 Bharnbha DRP.; @IM 


210 Bhanapur SGD.; @IAY2 
211 Bhanavad DRP.; MIRA 
212 Bhanavadi yra.; uaa 
213 Bhandar-Kach DRP.; @igtaste9 
214 Bhandut OPD.; isd 


215 Bhainodyd CRS.; MIBIGI 
216 Bharidada SGD.; @2I8EL 
217 Bharamapor BRD.; AHR 
21g Bharathina (Kosid) CRS.; 


MAUL (FLALY) 


219 Bharathana (Vésu) CRS.; 
mae (42) 
220 Bhariindi OPD.; oJ 








Direction; 
Traveillng 
distance. 
from Taluka 
peta H. Q. 
2 

N; — 12-0) 1.6; 
NW; 10-4) 1.5; 
SW; 17-0} 4.0; 
NE; 5-4) 0.8; 
S; 20-0) 4.5; 

5-O] 
W; 4-0] 1.8; 
SW; 5-4) 1.2; 
N; 3-0) 0.9; 
NW; 5-0! 4.1; 
8; 6-0}, 3.0; 
NW3) 2-0} 2.9; 
N; 11-0} 7.3; 
Ww; 8-031 10; 
8; 12-0} 2.0; 
E; 8-0} 1.5; 
NE; 5-0! 1.4; 
NE; 15-0| 0.3; 
E; 16-0} 2.6; 
NW; 2-4} 2.0; 
N; 15-0) 2.1; 
SW; 7-3} 2.3; 
S; 7-0} 1.1; 
8; 12-0; 1.6; 
N; 7-0) 1.0; 
NE; 6-4) 1.7; 
SW; 46] 0.8; 
E; 12-0] 2.1; 


Area (Sq. miles.); 
Population Households; 
Agricultural Popuatior. 


181; 
401; 
1489; 


132; 
510; 


679; 


1913; 
1405; 
4585; 


978; 


506; 
625; 


126; 
161; 
§23; 
376; 
697; 


167; 
363; 
215; 
534; 


598; 


341; 





35; 181 
62; 401 
262; 1405 
26; 131 
86; 506 
deserted ... 
107; 550 
59; 340 
117; 230 
828; 347 
150; 621 
378; 599 
257; 977 
1361; 118; 
153; 978 
102; 473 
99; 625 
21; 126 
132; 161 
96; 510 
71; 376 
144; 626 
35; 142 
60; 358 
46; 190 
106; 507 
123; 523 
71; 286 











Post office; 
Distance. 
in miles. 

4 
Songadh; 12-0 
Songadh; 10-4 
Buhari; 3-0 
Syadala; 1-0 
Buhari; 2-0 
Varachhali; 4-0 
Wankal; 4-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Kim; 8-0 
Bulsar; 1-0 
Untdi; 4-9 
Local; 

Khergam; 3-0 
Kadod; 2-4 
Dharampur; 5-0 
Songadh; 15-0 
Dharampur; 16-0 
Vyara; 2-4 
Sukhala; 7-0 
Pinjrat; 1-4 
Eklera; 3-5 
Songadh; 12-0. 
Pardi-Kadod; 1-4 
Kosad; 1-0 
Vesu; 1-0 
Syadla; 2-0 


nd 


Railway St.; 


Distance. 

5 
Songadh; 12-0 
Vyara; 4-4 
Anaval; vt) 
Madhi; 1-0 
Sara; 6-0 
Surat; 3-0 
Wankal; 4-0 
Bulsar; 3-0 
Bulsar; 4-0 
Kim; 8&0 
Bulsar; 1-0 
Dungri; 5-4 
Sayan; 16-0 
Bulsar; 14-0 
Timberva; 4-0 
Bulsar ; 20-0 
Vyara; 10-0 
Bulsar; 34-0 
Vyara; 2-4 
Vapi; 19-0 
Surat; 16-0 
Bhestan; 1-4 
Songadh; 12-0 
Timberva; 3~0 
Utran; 3-0 
Surat ; 5-0 


Sayan; 





40 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Songadh; 12-0 Sun. 
Songadh; 10-4; Sun. 
Buhari; 3-0; Wed. 
Surali; 1-0; Thu. 
Buhari; 2-0; Wed. 
Surat; 3-0; Sat. 
Wankal; 40; Fri. 
Bulsar; 3-0; 
Bulsar; 4-0; 
Surat; 19-0; Sat. 
Bulsar; 1-0; 
Bulsar; 6-0; 
Surat; 19-0; Sat. 
Khergam; 3-0; 
Kadod; 2-4; Sun, 
Vadpada; 2-0 Tue. 
Satkul; 3-0; Fri. 
Ukta ; 8-0; Sun.; 
Vyara; 2-4; Sat. 
Sukhala; 7-0; Fri. 
Surat; 16-0; Sat. 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. 
Songadh; 12-0; Sun. 
Surat; 6-0; Sat. 
Surat; 5-0; Sat. 
Surat; 12-0; Sat. 
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Motor Stand; |Drinking Institutions and 











Distance. water other 
facilities information. 
7 8 9 
Songadh; 12-0) w. 
Vyara; 6-0| w. sl(lokshala).; pyt. 
Local; w. 2sh(2pr).; pyt.; cs. 3(c.).2 
tl.; lib. 
Syadala; 1+4| w. sl(pr).; pyt. 

Dolvan; 8-0} w. sl(lokshala).; pyt. 
deserted.........006 Sy isdwteapse|ecseevess shiscadsesseesvasesses secsseee . 
Kholvad ; 1-4] w.,rv. sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; 2dg;. 

: ch. 

Mangro]; 5-4) w. sl(lokshala).; pyt.; cs. 
(c.).; th. 

Bulsar; 3-0) w. sl(pr).;2tl.;dh;lib.;dp. 

Bulsar; 3-0| w. sl(pr).; pyt.; fr(An Sud 8) 
2tl;dg. 

Local; Ww. sl(pr).; pyt.;3tl.; M.; dg. 

Bolsar; 1-0 |} w..,t. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; 4t].; dh. 

Dungri; 6-0! w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; fr.; ch.; 
lib. 

Local; W.,p. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; tl.; mq.; 
2dg.; ch.; lib. 

Khergam; 3-0} w.,rv. sl(pr). 

Local; w. sl(pr).; pyt.; th; lib. 

Vankal; 3-0} w.,rv. sl(pr). 

Songadh; 15-0! w. 





Dharampur; 16-0] p. 

Vyata; 2-4) w. sl (Lokshala).; pyt..; cs 

Pondha; 5-0] w.;rv. | sl (pr). 

Dihen; 2-0} w.;p. sl (Pr); fr (Sm-3rd Mon- 
day) Raghu Rudra.; 
6tl;.; dp. 

Sachin; 1-4) w. mq. 

Songadh; 12-0} w.r. s] (lokshala).; pyt. 

1-0} w. sl(pr).; pyt. 
w. s] (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 


tL; ch.; lib. 
Surat; 5-0 | w. sl; (pr).; pyt.; tl; ch. 


Sayan: 3-0 | w. sl (Lokshala); (s.ce); tl. 
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; Direction; 
s Village or Town name in English;| Travelling 
os Taluka abbreviation. distance 
© lVillage or Town name in Gojarati;) from Taluka/ 
peta Hq. 
1 2 
221 Bhatagam OPD. 221% S$; 34 
222 Bhatéi NVR. maid E; 5-0 
223 Bhatakaravad PRD. @le-s243 | N; 15-0 
224 Bhatalai CRS. mazes WwW; 140 
925 Bhatakhai MDY. auarus NE; 40 
226 Bhatakol MGL. @tt2s1@ SW; 14-0 
227 Bhatapur VRA. @12zy2 Ww; 1-4 
228 Bhatar CRS. Maia SW; 40 
229 Bhatawada SGD. @24lat N; 12-0 
230 Bhatha CRS. @Mlél sw; 5-0 
231 Bhatha GND, Mish Ww: 6-0 
232 Bhathad NVR. ital W;... 15-0 
233 Bhatheri DRP. auédl S$; 51-0 
234 Bhatia CRS. @idbett SE; 11-0 
235 Bhavada DRP. MAQisk SE; 27-0 
236 Bhavathin-Ambosi DRP. E; | 20-0 
aasrer-atiolal 
237 Bhavathan-Jangal DRP. E; ~ 30-0 
AALA=57' 1A 
238 Bhawada (Jagir) DRP. NE; 14-0) 
Maus (a2fl2) 
239 Bhedawad CRS. @sue 8; 3-0 
240 Bhensadaré DRP. @ AE SE; 50 
241 Bhensi MDV.; @ al N; 15-0 
242 Bhensudalé BRD.; @' Yea NE; 10-4 
243 Bherav KMJ.; 2a N; 1-0 
244 Bhesin CRS.; @Ule W; 5-2 
245 Bhestin CRS.; Aedlel Ss; 5-0 
246 Bhilavada MGL.; l@ais E; 40-0 
247 Bhimapor crs.; e@lvitir Sw; 10-2 
248 Bhimapor yLp.; @lwite 8; 2-3 
249 Bhimapura sGD.; @#lHy2t N; 30 
250 Bhimarad CRS.; @lH2ts SW; 6-0 
251 Bhindr BNS,; ale? N; 40 


Area (Sq. miles.); Popula- 
tion Households: Agricul- 
tural Population. 


1.6; 


0.6; 
2.1; 
1.0; 
1.0; 
0.6; 
0.5; 
0.9; 
0.9; 
4.4; 


1.2; 
5.8; 
1.0; 


1.8; 


8.5; 
8.5; 


tas 


3 


703; 


563; 
805; 
446; 
175; 
272; 
348; 
227° 
315; 
3148; 


1480; 
643; 
158; 


440; 


393; 
564; 


12; 


water seetoe aadesawdcae se deserted 


2.5; 


1.0; 
1.6; 
3.0; 
4.0; 


529; 
209; 
479; 
2148; 


101; 503 
126; 472 
174; 728 
105; 441 
26; 174 
51; 245 
66; 343 
50; 204 
42; 301 
737; 2029 
328; 670 
160; 618 
30; 158 
98; 390! 
81; 393 
109; 564 
2: 12 
58; 360 
171; 988 
deserted ... 
92; 455 
91; 422 
116; 568 
222; 792 
184; 1013 
721; 250 
96; 488 
39; 209 
102; 436 
369; 2094 





Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 


4 
Olpad; 
Sisodra; 


Vapi; 
Damka; . 


Mandvi; 


Kim; 
Vyara; 
Surat; 
Songadh; 
Local; 


Lushwada; 
Maroli; 
Dharampur; 


Sachin; 


Dharampur; 
Dharampur; 


Dharampur; 


Dharampur; 


Dharampur; 


Kamrej; 
Local; 
Local; 


Wankel; 


Local; 


Local; 
Songadh; 
Khajod; 
Unai; 





3-0 
5-0 
1-0 
4-0 
3-0 

1-4 


12-0 





8-0 
51-0 
4-0 


27-0 
20-0 


30-0 


14-0 


VEHage eee esseeeeeeeees 


3-0 
1-0 
2-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Sayan; 


Navsari; 
Vapi; 
Surat; 
Madhi; 
Kim; 
Vyara; 
Surat; 
Songadh; 
Surat; 


Amalsad; 


Maroli; 
Bulsar; 
Sachin; 


Bulsar ; 
Bulsar; 


Bulsar; 


Bulsar; 


Bulsar; 


Madhi; 
Sayan; 
Surat; 
Local; 
Wankel; 


Surat; 


Madhi; 
Songadh; 
Surat; 
Unai; 





12-0 


44 
5-0 
14-0 
14-0 
3-0 
14 
2-4 
12-0 


3-0 


69-0 


50-0 
38-0 
48-0 


35-0 


| Motor Stand; 





24-0 
1-0 
6-0 





sl (pr).; fr (Ct. Sud 9).; 








Weekly Bazar; Drinking 
Distance. Distance. water 
Bazar Day. facilities 
6 7 8 
Surat; 15-0; Sat. | Olpad; 3-0} w.;p 
| 
Navsari; 4-0; Sun.|Local; Ww. 
Chhibhadkachh; 4-0; Sun'Chanod; 1-0} w.;v. 
Surat; 14-0; Sat. \Local; w. 
Mandvi; 4-0; Wed.!Badtal; 2-0) w. 
Kim; 3-0; Local; Ww. 
Vyara; 1-4; Sat. /Vyara; 1-4] w. 
Surat; 2-4; Sat. |Surat; 2-4| w. 
Songadh; 12-0; Sun.| Mandvi; 13-0! w. 
Surat; 5-0; Sat. | Local; w. 
Billimora; 2-0; |Biliomora; 2-0] w. 
| 
Maroli; 8-0; | Parsoli; 2-0) w. 
Ozar; 7A; Thu. |Dharampur; 51-0) rv.jn. 
Surat; 13-0; Sat. | Lajpor; 4-0) w. 
Bopi; 5-0; Fri. | |\Dharampur;‘27-0] rv. 
Bopi; 7-0; Fri. [Dharampur;)18-0 IV.;p. 
Nani Vahiyal; 12-0; Thu.|Dharampur; 14-0] p.;rv. 
eoaaeuvapeneig eteedeataeedazewacanes deserted .........c08[cceseoreeseels 
Nani Vahiyal; 3-0 Thu |Dharampur;; 5-0! w.;rv. 
ease ncaa sabngte dee baseesers esee| Sathvav; 10-0} o. 
Surali; 2-0; Thu} Local; w. 
Surat; 10-0; Sat.) Kamrej; 10-0} rv.,w 
Surat; 5-0; Sat.| Local; W.;p 
Surat; 6-0; Sat.} Local; W.,p 
Wankel; 5-0; Fri.| Mangrol; 5-0] w. 
Surat; 9-0; Sat. Local; W..p 
Local; Wed. Buhari; 2~4) w.,rv. 
Songadh; 3-0; Sun. | Songadh; 2-4] w. 
Surat; 5-0; Sat. Ww. 
Unai; 2-0; Tue. | Local; w. 








Institutions and 
other 
information. 


9 





2tl.; dh.; ch.; lib. 
sl (pr).; mq.; 2dg.; lib;, 
sl (pr). 
sl (pr). 


mq.; dg. 

pyt.; cs. (mp). 

3tl. 

sl (pr).; pyt. 

sl (pr).; pyt.;cs. (Milk. 
Sale); 3tl.; Sdh.; 21ib.; 
2dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; es. (c); 
tl.; mq.; dg.; ch.; lib. 

pyt.; tl; ch.; lib. 


s] (pr);; pyt.; tl; mq.; 
dg.; dh.; ch. 


sl (pr); pyt; cs. (mp). 


si(pr).; cs. (mis.). 
sl(pr).; pyt.; dh.; lib. 
sl(pr).; 2tl.; dg.; ch. 
sl(pr).; cs.; 2tl.; ch.; dp. 
pyt.; 2cs. (c.; women’s 
uplift).; tl. 
si(pr).; pyt.; 2cs.(mp., 
Khadi).; fr (Bdp Sud 
14).; 13tl.; dg. ;dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 


sl(pr).; cs.; 3tl. 
s\(pr).; cs. (c.).; 2t].; ch. 


a 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Serial Taluka abbreviation. 
No, |Village or Town name in Gujarati; 


1 


252 Bhinar NVR.; ete 
253 Bhojapur (Dir) vRA.; Gilovy2 
(22) 

254 Bhojapur (Najik) VRA.: 
Aisvyr (aws) 

255 Bhoma paradi BLR.; Mat Wad 

256 Bhorathava $GD.; @RaAat 

257 Bhoria MHW.; Gilgle 


258 Bhunavadi NVR; Hal 
259 Bhurawad DRP.; @]243 
260 Bhirivel SGD.; alae 

261 Bhirivel VRA.; olde 

262 Bhutapor PLN.; qaiR 
263 Bhutariin DRP.; azo 
264 Bhutasid NVR.; @) das 
265 Bhutasar BLR.; dar 
266 Bhuwasan BRD.; @ ALAR 
267 Bigati GND.; ofl 


268 Bijalawadi MGL.; oflevaqd. 
269 Biladha DRP.; oilatut 

270 Bilakhadi MHW.; sland 
251 Bilamoda BNS.; oil@dist 
272 Bilapudi DRP.; olaysl 
273 Bilia DRP.; ¢ildlou 

274 Bilimoraé GND.; oflelarer 


275 Biloniaé DRP.; lateilaie 
276 Bilavan MGL.; oflaae 
277 Binavad’ BLR; cildalst 
278 Birabara VRA.; R121 

279 Birami MDV.; [H421aL 
280 Bodalai BLR.; Sisaid 
281 Bodali NVR.; suetedl 

282 Bodawank CKL.; “sais 

















Direction; | 
Travelling Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
distance. ulation Households; 
from taluka} Agricultural Population. 
peta H. Q. 

2 3 
E; 8-0! 9.1; 1085; 252; 1020 
SE; 11-0|0.5; 167; 32; 162 
SW; 3-0| 2.0; 467; 71; 462 
E; 8-61 0.8; 414; 91; 304 
S; 34-0! 1.3; 159; 26; 159 
SW; 9-41 3.4; 601; 130; 598 
SE; 12-0] 0.4; $1; 11; 43 
S; 45-0] 1.7; 233; 48; 233 
N; 4-0; 0.6; 43; 8; 43 
E; 11-0! 0.5; 50; 9; 50 
E; 1-0).2.0; 244; 61; 220 
E;) ~ 33-0) 1.0; 38; 13; 38 
SW; 6-3|'1.0; © 375; 75; 298 
E; 11-0} 1.7; 851; 152; 701 
S; 7-0, 0.6; °512; 92; 497 
W; 10-0) 4.9; 5303; 1003; 2884 
E; 19-0} 0.4; 128; 18; 115 
E; 28-0|2.4; 328; 64; 328] 
SW; 5-0) 1.2; 795; 146; 777 
E; 7-0| 0.6; 125; 28; 125 
E; 3-01 5.9; 3046; 548; 2979 
SE; 25-0] 0.7; 54; 11; 54 
Ww; 3-4) 13.5;20154; 3962; 222 
S; 23-0| 2.1; 35; 6; 35 
E; 40-0| 2.7; 412; 60; 412 
NE; 7-4) 2.3; 1124; 225; 385 
SE; 17-0} 2.0; 25; 6; 25 
E; 3-0} 0.4; deserted 
E; 10-3; 1.4; 539; 96; 413 
Ww; 4-0] 3.4; 2623; 624; 969 
NE; 12-0} 2.6; 1020; 195; 1003 








Post _ office; 
Distance in miles 


4 
Mangrol; 2-0 
Buari; 3-0 
Kapura; 1-0 
Ronvel; 0-4 
Navapur; 18-0 
Mahuwa; 8-0 
Satem; 2-4 
Dharampur; 45-0 
Songadh; 4-0 
Vyara; 11-0 
Baleshwar; 2-0 
Dharampur; 33-0 
Att; 2-0 
Ronwel; 2-0 
Sarban; 1-0 
Local; 
Umerpada; 5-0 
Dharampur; 25-0 
Karchalia; 3-0 
Bansda; 6-0 
Local} 
Dharampur; 25-0 
Local; 
Dharampur; 23-0 
Umerpada; 10-0 
Chanvai; 1-4 
Vyara; 17-0 
Tarsada; 2-0 
Ronvel; 1-0 
Local; : 
Jogwad; 1-4 























Railway St.; 
Distance 
in miles. 

5 
Maroli; 6-0 
Unai; 6-0 
Vyara; 40 
Bulsar; 8-4 
Navapur; 18-0 
Anaval; 9-0 
Navsari; 6-0 
Bulsar; 63-0 
Songadh; 40 
Vyara; 11-0 
Chalthan; 6-0 
Bulsar; 50-0 
Navsari; 40 
Bulsar; 10-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 
Bilimora; 4-0 
Keori; 2-0 
Bulsar; 44.0 
Bardoli; 13-0 
Vaghai; 6-0 
Bulsar; 22-0 
Bulsar; 440 
Local; 

Pardi; 27-0 
Umerpada; 10-0 
Bulsar; 6-0 
Vyara; 17-0 
Madhi; 10-0 
Bulsar; 10-0 
Navsari; 3-0 


Rankuwa; 5-0 
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Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; [Drinking Institutions and 
Distance. Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 
6 7 8 9 

Maroli 5-0; Mangrol 2-0 | w. pyt.; 3tl.; ch.; lib. 

Panchol 2-0; Fri |Local pyt. 

Vyara 3-0; Sat |Kapura 2-0 | w. sl(pr).; pyt. 

Navera 2-0; Sun |Local w. tl. 

Singana 8-0; Tue |Navapur 18-0] w.,rv. 

Valwada 2-0; Sun. |Vank 1-4] w. sl(pr).; pyt.; mq.; dg.; 
lib. 

Navsari 6-0; Sun. |Sotam 3-0 | w. 

Ozar 10-0; Thu. /Dharampur 45-0 | rv.,n, 

Songadh 4-0; Sun. |Songadh 40) w. 

Balpur 6-0; Mon,|Vyara 13-0 | w, pyt. 

Palsana 2-0; Palsana 1-0 | w. pyt. 

Nani Vahiyal 20-0; Thu. |Dharampur 33-0) rv. 

Navsari 5-0; Sun. |Local w. sl(lokshala).; tl.; dh. 

Navera 3-0; Sun, | 0-4) w. 2sl(2pr). 

Mahuwa 7-0; Mon.|Local Ww. sl(pr). 

Bilimora 5-0; Bilimora | 4-0 w. {4sl(4pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.).; 

fr (An Sud 8).; Stl; 
dg.; 3dp. 

Keori 2-0; Keori 2-0 

Umarthana 2-0; Dharampur 28-0) w.,rv., |p. sl(pr). 

Karchalia 3-0; Tue. /Fulwadi 2-0] w. sl(pr); lib. 

Khambhala 2-0; Tue. |Bansda; 7-0) w.,rv. 

Dharampur 3-0; Mon |Dharampur 3-0) w.,rv. |2sl(2pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Umarthana 2-0; Sun. |Chival; 24~O} rv. 

Local Local ; w. 9sl(7pr; 2h).; mun.; -fr; 
(An Sud 2).; 6tl; 
2mq,; 2dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch.;lib.; 11dp. 

Mandava 17-0; Fri. |Nanapondha;i2-O} rv.p. fo ow... deserted......... 

(Chival) 

Umerpada 10-0; Ww. sl (pr).; pyt ; cs.(c.). 

Navera 4-0; Sun. |Parnera; 2-0) w.,rv.  |sl(pr).; pyt. 

Balpur 7-0; Mon |Vyara; 17-0] w. pyt. 

Mandvi 3-0; Wed |Tarsalda; 2-Olw.,rv. —|...4...,deserted........0608 

Navsari 3-0; Sun. |Local; w. 

Navsari 4-0; Sun. |Navasari; 3-Ol|w. s\(pr).; pyt.; tl.; dh. 

Kangwai 1-0; Fri |Tamkul; 2-0|w. sl(pr).; pyt.; ca.(c.). 
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Direction; 
Serial|Village or Town name in English;! Travelling | Area (Sq. miles); Pop- Post office; 
No. Taluka abbreviation, distance ulation; Households; Agri- Distance 
Village or Town namein Gujarati;|from taluka/{ cultural Population. in miles. 
peta H.Q. 

1 2 3 4 
283 Bodhan MDV.; GL'tet W; 14-0| 5.6; 4017; 890; 1986] Local; 
284 Bodi-Sanwar sGD.; sitdl-alar | S; 8-0] 1.3; 152; 28; 105] Songadh; 8-0 
295 Bokadadara DRP.; Atss-erl E; 25-Ol 1.1; 102; 22; 102| Dharampur; 25-0 
286 Bolav OPD.: Gaia N; 14-0] 2.5; 463; 93; 453) Anita; 1-0 
287 Bonand CRS.; ovis E; 10-0/ 2.0; 726; 122; 548] Sachin; 4-0 
288 Bopi DRP.; Sul NE; 16-0 4.4; 986; 225; 832] Dharampur; 16-0 
289 Boradd SGD.; Gilet NE; 20-0} 2.0; 685; 117; 634! Songadh; 20-0 
990 Borakas VRA.; 81252 S; 24-0] 2.5; 292; 53; 279) Unai; 7-0 
291 Borakhadi VRA.; G2 W:  =7-0! +$.5; 1833; 342; 1774] Kaher; 1-4 
292 Borakuva SGD.; HUSA S; 10-0} 1.6; 264; 44; 264] Songadh; 10-0 
293 Boralai pRD,; Arad RB; 2-41 0.4; 450; 82; 438) Pardi; 3-0 
294 Borapadé DRP.; AZUL E; 35-0} 0,9; 125; 27; 125) Dharampur; 35-0 
295 Borapada SGD.; SURULt S; 15-0} 1.3; 304; 46; 298] Songadh; 15-0 
296 Borasad MGL.; Seve S; 7-0] 3.9; 1328; 213; 1021! Wankal; 9.0 
297 Borast WVR.; Gail W; 22-4) 3.1; 1408; 348; 247] Local; 
298 Bori MDV.; 4itel W;- 6-2! 2.8; 390; 76; 387/ Mandvi; 5-0 
299 Borla ‘MGL.; Alen E; 6-0} 1.5; 609; 86; 575] Wankal; 1-4 
300 Boria MHW.; Silelet E; 4-0} 1.6: 815; 178: 666) Vankaner; 1-0 
301 Borlac NVR.; SURl>LL SE;10-4).4.4; 428; 84; 408] Astagam; 2-0 
302 Boriach BNS.; Sileleites S; 4-0; 2.5; 842; 170; 831] Bansda; 3-0 
303 Boridra MGL.; Silal¢t W; 8-0} 2.8; 651; 139; 351! Kosamba; 9-0 
304 Borigala MDV.; GIRlUal E; 12-0} 1.8; 400; 61; 398) Bodhan; 6-0 
305 Budhaléswar MHW.; ¢|44242 | S; 0-2) 0.6; 361; 73; 282} Mahuwa; 0-4 
306 Budia CRS.; ojdlvtt S$; 7-01 1.4; 1015; 213; 801| Bhestan; 2-4 
307 Buhari VLD.; opstel 8; 7-O| 1.1; 2974; 582; 849! Local; 
308 Bukal MDV.; 6]54 ..Meserted ...| 0.6; cesses RSET pis |essscincdatoretusiucanrerannss 
309 Bunadha MDV.; ¢|Q4HL N; 13-0 / 1.7; 255; 49; 246, Zankhvav; 7-0 
310 Bundha SGD.; ¢j4l N; 8-01 1.5; 209; 36; 187| Songadh; 8-0 
311 Burala DRP.; ORAL SE; 20-0) 2.2; 311; 59; 311) Dharampur; 20-0 
312 Burawad DRP.; ¢J243 ‘S; 25-0) 3.5; $49; 112; 549| Dharampur; 25-0 
































Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. Distance; Distance. 
Bazar Day. 

5 6 7 

Kim; 22-0} Local Mon. {Local; 
Songadh; 8-0, Singpur 1-0; Mon.| Songadh; 8-0 
Bulsar; 40-0|Rajpuri Jungle 12-0; Thu. |Dharampur; 25-0 
Kim; 3-0; Surat 18-0; Sat. {Local; 
Sachin; 4-0} Surat 10-0; Sat. | Kharvasa; 1-0 
Bulear; 35-0] Local Fri. {Dharampur; 16-0 
Songadh; 20-0} Songadh 20-0; Sun. | Sagbara; 8-0 
Kevdi Road; 2-0} Khatjai 2-0; Wed.) Unai; 7-0 
Kaher; 1-4) Bajipura 1-4; Sun. | Local; 
Songadh; 10-0/Bandharpada 3-0; Mon.! Songadh: 10-0 
Mota 
Pardi; 4-4) Sukhlav 0-4; Fri. | Pardi; 2-4 
Bulsar; 49-0|Nani Vahiyal 19-0; Thu, Dhatampur; 35-0 
Songadh; 15-0, Umarda 1-0 Tue, Songaah 12-0 
Mangro!; 7-0! Mangrol 7-0; | Dungri; 1-4 
Maroli; 13-0! Maroli 13-0; Ubhrat; 54 
Madhi; 12-0; Amba 1-4; Sat. 0-6: 
Wankal; 1-4; Wankal 1-4; Fri. | Mangrol; | 6-0 
Bardoli; eal Mahuwa 5-0; Mon.!-Local; 
Navsari; 12-0! Gandevi; 3-0; Wed.! Local; 
Unai; “4 Bansda; 3-0; Fri.’ | Bansda; 4-0: 
‘Hathuran; 6-0; Kosamba; 9-0; Mangrol; 6-0 
Kim: 18-0' Bodhan; 6-0; Mon.; Nangama; 2-0 
" Bardoli; 9-4} Mahuva; 0-4; Mon. | Mahuva; 0-2 
Bhestan; 2-4) Surat; 6-4; Sat. | Bhestan;: 3-4 
Madhi; 16-0, Local; Wed. | Local; 
seccawcaie con chcndvede¥e|eodaadetsesevseverscbessensetaeause deserted .........)... 
Zankhvav; 7-0' Devgadh: 4-0; Thu.; Devgadh; 40 
Songadh; 8-0) Songadh;: 8-0; Sun. | Songadh: 8-0 
Bulsar;- Sildha; 5-0; Sat. |Nanapondha;15-0 
Bulsar; Dodhani; 6-0; Fri. | Rakholi; 9-0 


53-0 
| 


Drinking 


Iv. 
Iv.,p. 
w., IV. 


W.IV. 


rv.,W. 
p. Tv. 
FV.,p. 





w., Str. 
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Institutions and 
water other 
facilities information. 
8 9 
rv.,w. {4sl(3pr). (h).; pyt.; 2cs.; 


fr(Ct Sud 15).; 4tl.; 

2mq.; 6dg.; 2dh.; 

2gym.; ch.; 2lib.; 4dp. 
sl(ashrama).; cs.(c.). 
sl(lokshala). 
si(lokshala).; cs.; 2t]. 


sl(pr).; cs. (Water Sup- 
ply).; 3tl.; ch.; lib. 

pyt. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; tl. 


sl(pr). ;pyt.;cs.(mp.).:ch. 
sl(pr).; tl. 


sl(pr).; pyt. 

sl(pr). 

ipyt. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; ch. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; tl; lib. 
sl(lokshala).; dg. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; ch. 

13tl.; dg.; ch. 

sl (pr).; tl. 

2s] (pr).; (okshala). 


pyt; cs.; (c).; tl; dg. 
sl (lokshala).; ch. 

pyt. 

sl (pr).; cs. (mp).; tl; 
ch.; lib. 

2s] (2pr).; pyt.; fr (Mg. 
Sud 5 to Mg. Vad 4) 
Sth.; dg.; dh.; lib.; 2dp.; 


. |Now merged with Tad- 


keshwar Village 


st (m). 


sl (pr); 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Serial Taluka abbreviation, 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarat!; 


1 


313 Butalav NVR.; G/2aa 
314 Butawada MHW.; %2qtat 
315 Butawada VLD.; SJ2atSt 
316 Cadhiv BNS.; ala 

317 Cadhavan SGD.; 22418 
31g Cakadharaé VRA.; atshat 
319 Cakalia §Gp.; atsdlau 





320 Cakaré MGL.; 4s2t 
321 Cakavan SGD.; ASU 
322 Cala PRD.; AdL 


323 Calathan PLN; Yael 


324 Campavadi gGp.; aimari 
325 Cirhpavadi vRa.; atuad 
326 Canavai BLR.: arta 


327 Candapur MDV.; aleyr 
328 Candayur SGD.; ~ielye 
329 Candavengan DRD.: aled aa 


330 Caindrapada MGL.; 

331 Candor PRD; 2igt2 

332 Candravasana-Supa NVR.; 
2G ALAA 2] UL 

333 Canod PRD.; ale 

334 Cipaladhara BNS,; ALUAHI2L 


ALLL 


335 Capaladhara SGD.; ALUq44IRt 
336 Caranawada BNS.; ALAKALS 
337 Carani MGL.; ateil 

338 Carethd MGL.; ~3z6L 

339 Carl CKL.; al 

340 Casé CKL.; at 


341 Cas-Mandava DRC.; alu-Hisal 


Direction; 
Travelling | Area (Sq. miles.); Pop.; 
distance. ulation Households; 


from taluka/! Agricultural Population. 
peta H. Q. 














Post 


4 


Satem; 
Anaval; 
Valod; 
Unai; 





Khandbara; 
Unai; 
Songadh; 


Umerpada; 
Songadh; 
Vapi; 


Local; 


Songadh; 
Vyara; 
Local; 


Zankhvay; 
Chinchpada; 
Dharampur; 


Umerpada; 
Vapi; 
Khedsupa; 


Vapi; 





3 

SE; 11-0) 0.5; 208; 39; 144 
E; 9-4) 2.1; 1241; 226; 1168 
N; 1-41 2.3; 529; 102; 459 
N; 6-01 1.0; 590; 99; $39 
SE: 36-0) 0.3; 147; 24; 144 
E; 15-0} 1.5; 182; 40; 165 
Ww: 8-2} 2.1: 457; 78; 434 
E; 38-0} 0.8: 174; 28; 174 
SE; 640.9; 252; 43; 196 
SW; 10-2} 2.0: 1712; 366; 917 
N; 7-5} 1.0; 768; 157; 443 
S; 2-0) lit; 234; 40; 184 
N; 5-0},4.5; . 874; 152; 855 
S; 7-0} 3.4; 2005: 395; 1823 
E; 10-0} 1.0; 20; 3; 20 
SE; 25-0) 0.2; 139; 21; 130 
Ss; 20-01 4.6; 636; 119; 636 
E; 24-0! 0.3; 70; 123 70 
S;)-)12-0)1,6; 650; 151; 447 
SE; 6-4) 1.3; 1048; 226; 886 
N; 13-0} 2.9; 799; 149; 778 
NW; 14-015 2; 2991: 542; 2401 
| | 

{ | 

! . 

‘ 

S; 4-0} 0.6; 138; 29; 138 
E; 2-0} 3.9; 499; 102; 499 
E; 25-0] 0.9; 253; 35; 250 
W; 20) 1.4; 214; 20; 214 
S; 8-0} 1.4; 922; 178; 908 
N; 6-0] 1.5; 1476; 345; 1071 
NE; 20-0) 1.2; 155; 36; 155 





Anawal; 


Songadh; 
Bansda; 
Umerpada; 
Simodra; 
Ghej; 
Local; 


Dharampur; 


office; 
Distance. in miles 


15-0 
6-4 
2-4 


5-0 


17-0 
7-0 
20-0 


0-4 
1-4 
2-0 


3-0 
3-0 


40 
20 
2-0 
2-0 
2-0 


20-0 


2-0 
7-0 
1-4 
1-0 
15-0 
8-0 
70 
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Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Driaking Institutions and 
Distance Distance; Distance. water other 
in miles. Bazar Day. facilities information. 
5 | 6 7 8 9 

Navsari; 12-0; Navsari; 11-0; Sun. | Sarpore; 2-0 w. tl. 
Anaval; 7-0| Valvada: 1-2; Sun. | Valvada; 1-0: w. sl (pr).; pyt.; ch.; lib. 
Madhi; 7-4! Kamalchod; 1-4; Sun. | Local; w. sl (pr).; th; ch.; lib. 
Unai; 1-0! Unai; 1-0; Tue. | Unai; 1-0| w.,rv. | 
Khandbara; 15-0; Khandbara; 15-0; Sun. | Navapur; 24-0} w. ls] (Lokshala). 





Kevdi Road: 8-0} Bhenskatri; {-0; Sun. | Vyara; 15-01 w.,rv. 





Songadh: 7-0| Bandharpada 4-0; Mon.| Songhdh; 7-0; w. sl (Lokshala); pyt.; cs 
Mota; 
Umerpada; 15-0: Umerpada; 15-0; | Ww. pyt.; cs. 
Doswada;  2-4| Songadh; 6-4; Sun. | Songadh; 6-4) nw. |s! (pr). 
Vapi; 2-4) Vapi; 2-4: Vapi 2-4) w.,t. [2s (2pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; ch.;° 
lib. 
Local; Local: : Local; | Ww. 2s] (pr. m).; pyt.; cs.; 


i(c.).; 2t].; ch.; lib.; 3dp.. 


























| 
Songadh: 2-0} Songadh; 2-0; Sun. ene 2-0| w sl (Lokshala). 
Vyara; 5-0} Vyara; 5-0; Sat. | Vyara; 6-0] w si (pr).; pyt.; cs.; cch. 
Balsar; §-0) Bulsar; 6-0; | Parnera; 2-0] w.,rv., j2sl (2pr).; pyt.; fr.; (Mg. 
| t. | Vad. 13).; 2tL.; ch.; lib.; 
| dp. 
Zankhvav; 17-0) Pipalwada; 3-0; Sat..| Mandvi; 10-0! n. | 
Chinchpada; 7-0! Chinchpada; 7-0; Thu. Chinchpada; 7~0) rv. 
Bulsar; 38-0: Mandavi; 4-0: Fri. {Nana-pondha;10-' rVv.,p. sl (pr). 
| (Chiwal) 
Umerpada; 0-4! Umerpada: 0-4; w. pyt. 
Vapi; 1-4: Vapi; 1.4; | Vapis 1-4) w, 
Navsari; 5-0} Navsari: 5-0; Sun. Re 1-6} w. sl (pr).; oyt. 
Vapi; 3-0} Vapi; 3-0; | Local: w.,tv. jSl (pr).; pu. 
Anwil; 3-0: Local; Sat. ; Local; w.,rv. |sl (pr).; mq.:; ch.; dp. 
1 This village was trans- 
| | ferred to Bansda 
taluka from Chikhali 
| ' taluka after the census 
: of 1951, 
Songadh; 40! Songadh: 4-0; Sun. | Songadh, 40] w. (pyt. 
Kevadi road; 2-4) Bansada: 2-0: Fri. | Bansda: 2-01 wir. | 
Keori; 2-0! Keori; 2-0: — — \w. : 
Simodra; 2-0! Wankal; 9-0; Fri. | Simodra; 1-4! w. dg. 
Bulsar; 10-0! Vad; 4-0; Wed. | Khergam: 4-0! w. sl (pr).; cs. (c). 
Rankuwa; 3-4! Rankuwa: 3-0: Degam; 2-4, WIV. sl (pr). pyt.; mq.; 3dg.; 
| | Ich. 
Bulsar; Bopi: 4-0; Fri. | Dharampur; 20-0) rv. sl (pr). 
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Serial] Village or Town name in English; Travelliog Area (Sq. miles); Post __ office; 
No. Taluka abbreviation. distance |Population; Households; Distance. 

Village or Town name in Gujarati;|from taluka. | Agricultural Population. in miles. 

peta H.Q. 
= 2 3 4 
342 Cauvara DRP.; alaat E; 380; 0.8; 42; 28; 42| Dharampur; 38-0 
343 Cavasala DR.; ALQRlal SE; 27-0} 5.3; 416; 74; 416] Dharampur; 27-0 
344 Cavadi MGL.; aaat E; 43-0] 1.3; 403; 58; 403] Umerpada; 13-0 
345 Cepa DRP.; Fut S; 41-0! 2.5; 345; 22; 345| Dharampur; 41-0 
346 Chamusar MGL.;t93j42 SW; 13-0] 1.7; 277; 47; 257) Kim; 4-0 
347 Chapar GND.; *91Uz W; 9-0} 1.4; 894; 218; 840) Amalsad; 2-0 
34g Chapara NVR,: FLuat S; 2-0} 1.1; 930; 205; 238) Navsari; 2-0 
349 Charawada BLR.; t92atal N; 8-0| 3.5; 1770; 312; 1702) Chikhla; 3-4 
350 Charawada PRD; erage S; 9-Ol 1.2; 643; 145; 393] Vapi; 2.0 
351 Chedachd KMJ.; feo W; 10-4] 0.7; 29; 8; 29/ Kosmadi; 1-0 
352 Chelavas MDV; aaa NE; 13-0] deserted village}............066 
353 Chevadi vRA.; Sad SE;. 15-0} 0-8; 23; 4; 23) Vyara; 16-0 
354 Chinam NVR.; slay NW; 60). 1.6; 1169; 222; 681) Local; 
355 Chindia vRA.; HiTar S; 4-0} 2.0; 576; 98; 530} Vyara; 3-0 
356 Chirama VRA.; eet S; 5-0} 0.8; 189; 35; 121] Kapura; 2-0 
357 Chirl PRD; site] N; 12-0] 1.6; 599; 108; 599] Vapi; 3-0 
358 Chitra BRD,; sat S;_. 12-0} 0.8; 255; 53; 246) Supa; 3-0 
359 Cibhadakacch PRD.; 2%leigs269 | S; 22-0] 1.3; 855; 132; 619) Lawacha; 4-0 
360 Cicozar DRP.; line E;. 5-0} 1.9; 333; 73; 333) Bilapudi 3-0 
361 Cagam = NyR.; 2levo1ly SW; 10-0] 2.7; 1503; 398; 582] Local; 
362 Catia = BN. =) slat W;) 7) 3-0/0.9; 309; 56; 307| Bansda; 2-4 
363 Ckhala = BER; aflet N; 40] 1.9; 1241; 237; 668! Local; 
364 Cikhali CKL.; Alridl Head- 0.4; 4066; 837; 445) Local; 
quarters. 

365 Cikhai = KMy.; alwedl NE; 10-2} 2.1; 685; 136; 565| Vihan; 0-6 
366 Cikhali VRA,; led NE; 3-0! 3.0; 923; 158; 896) Vyara; 3-0 
367 Cikhali-Bhen gqp,; alel-@a | NE; 12-0| 1.7; 497; 80; 495] Songadh; 12-0 
468 Cikhali-Khadaka SGD.; SW; 80} 1.1; 466; 71; 463) Vyara; 4-0 

almdl-vygsn 
369 Cikhalada ss yRA.; aluagt SE; 3-0) 1.8; 739; 123; 735! Vyara; 2-0 
370 Cikhalapada sGp.; zluquist | 8; 15-0] 0.7; 97; 18;  97| Songadh; —15-0 
371 Cikhalavav yRA.; alwaaa | N;  2-4{ 2.0; 603; 103; $93| Vyara; 2-4 
372 Cimakuva. sqGp.; 2lagat S; 5-0| 2.2; 329; 58; 326) Songadh; 5-0 
373 Cimanapada CKL.; Ww Us SE; 14-0) 0.8; 266; 65; 266] Dharampur; 7-0 
374 Cimer SGD.; ~H2 SE; 20-0! 6.2; 456; 74; Songadh; 20-0 
375 Cimipatal MGL.; alalui2za | BE; 45-0] 1.3; 146; 20; 146] Umerpada; 11-0 














Railway St.; 








Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. Distance; Distance. 
Bazar Day. 
5 6 7 
Bulsar; 56-0) Ukta; 15-0; Sun. |Dharampur; 38-0 
Bulsar; 45-0} Huda; 8-0; Tue. (Dharampur; 27-0 
Umarpada; 13-0; Umerpada; 13-0; | 
Bulsar; 59-0} Varwath; 8-0; Sun. |Dharampur; 41-0! 
Kim; 40| Kim; 40; Mandvi; 0-4 
Amalsad; 2-0} Sari Bujarang;3-0; Amalsad; 2-0 
Navsari; 2-0| Navsari; 2-0; Sun. | Navsari; 2-0 
Dungri; 40} Dungari; 442; Dungri; 40 
Vapi; 2-0| Vapi; 2-0; Vapi; 1-4 
Surat; 4-0} Surat; 4-0; Sat. |Antroli; 2-0 
Sevahudicsvisastiteeeeed deserted villages ...........c/eccccrseeecreeeeeeeeenee 
Vyara; 16-0| Balpur; 6-0; Mon} Vyara; 16-0 
Maroli; 2-0 Maroli; 20; Maroli; 2-0 
Vy ara; 3-0; Vyara; 3-0; Sat... | Vyara; 4-0 
Vyara; 5-0} Vyara; 5-0; Sat: |Balpur; 1~0 
Vapi; 3-0} Vapi; 3-0; Vapi; 3-0 
Navsari; 10-0 
Vapi; 12-0} Local; Sun. |Selvas; 2-4 
Bulsar; 20-0; Ukta; 2-0; Sun...;Dharampur; 5-0 
Amalsad; 4-4/Amalsad; 4-4|Panar; 1-0 
Unai; 9--0| Bansda; 2-4 Fri./Bansda; 2-0 
Bulsar; 3-0|Bulsar; 3-0!Local; 
Local; Local; Local 
Bardoli; 7-0|Bardoli; 7-0 = Sat.|Sevani; 2-2 
Vyara; 3~0)Vyara; 3-0 = Sat./Vyara; 3-0 
Vyara; 5-0|Songadh; 12-0 Sun./Vyara; 5-0 
Vyara; 4OlVyara; 40 Sat.|Vyara; 40 
Vyara; 2-0) Vyara; 2-0 Sat.) Vyara; 3-0 
Songadh; 15-0|Songadh; 15-0 Sun.'Songadh; 15-0 
Vyara; 2-4\Vyara; 2-4 ~— Sat./Vyara; 24 
Songadh; 5-0/Songadh; 5-0 = Sun.|Songadh; 5-0 
Bulsar; 18-0|Khergam; 6-0 Khergam; 6-0 
Songadh; 20-0|Singana ; 8-0 Tue. |Virathva; 
Umerpada; 11-O|Umerpada; 1-0 


i eeaidilicnenementil 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


£evi0 P 


£ 











Institutions and 
_ other — 
information. 


9 





sl (pr).; cs. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).5 
tl.; ch. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh.; 
ch.; lib. 

3s] (3pr).; pyt.; cs. (c.); 
dg.; dh.; 3lib. 

s] (pr). 

pyt. 


pyt. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; cs.; tl; lib. 

s] (lokshala).; pyt.; ca.; 
ch. 





pyt.; cs. 

sl (pr).; tl, 
s! (pr). 

sl (pr).; dg. 


sl(pr). ; pyt.; tl. 


sl(pr).; 2tl.; dh.; lib. 
sl(pr)..; pyt..; 3cs. (3c.).; 
7th; 2mq..; 8dg.; 2dh.3 
gym..; ch..; lib..; dp,, 
Veterinary dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl,; ch. ;lib. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; ch.. 
sl(lokshala).; pyt. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.).; 


sl(lokshala).; pyt.; cs. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; lib. 
sl(Lokshala).; pyt.; ch. 


sl(Lokshala).;pyt.;cs:ch. 





sl(pr).; cs. 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Serial] = Taluka abbreviation. 
No. [Village or Town name in Gujarati; 


1 


376 Cificabardi 
377 Ciiicai 

378 Cificapada 
379 Ciftcawada 





BLR.; 2alaud 
DRD.; 2zlawet 
BLR.; ~lyaisi 


380 Cinci crs.; 22 
381 Citalada MGL.; fadael 
382 Citali CKL.; lad 


383 Citapur = SGD,; lay 


384 Cival PRD.; Alaa 
385 Cokhad NVR.;  Uws 
386 Cokhavada MGL.: Braise 
387 Condhd =—s BNS.; Fiat 


388 Cora-aiiba 
389 Corasi 

390 Corawad 
393 Corawani 
392 Cosapada 
393 Covisi 


MDV.; 2i2ztiott 
KMJ.; Atal 

SGD.: BRAS 
BNS.; Rael 

DRP.; AtaAUist 

NVR.; 2tdleil 


394 Cudel MDV.; ya 
395 Cunavadi VRA.;  yetlad 


396 Dabakhal 
397 Dabhadi 


DRP.; eleia 
DRP.; ¢1al 


398 Dabhalai NvyR.: gaat 
399 Dabhel NVR.; 414 

400 Dabholi CRS.; gata 

401 Dadakavan VRA.: ESSALAL 
402 Dadakui MDV.; Etelgs 
403 Dadaria VLD.; etedlait 

404 Dadhavidad MDV.; €24181 
405 Dahikhad DRP.: eels 
406 Dakhanawada CRS.; SAMA 


VRA.: aod 


1 
H 











Direction; | 
Travelling |! Arca (Sq. miles.); Pop- 
distance. | ulation Households; 


from taluka/| Agricultural Population. 
peta Be Q. 


3 
SE; 11-0; 1.5; 204; 31; 182 
N; 18-0: 1.1; 415; 84; 370 
SE; 25-0] 0.2; 121; 21; 121 
SE: 5-0} 0.6: 405; 69: 405 
NW; | pete unis deserted 
E: 18-0l 2.3; 316; 45: 276 
NE; 12-0! 1.3; 520; 89; 513 
SE; 38-0} 1.2; 422; 69: 407 
E;  15-Ol 2.7: 1194; 205; 1140 
N; 64 1.4; 346; 72: 340 
E: me 1.1; 306; 49; 263 
Ss: 14-0) 3.7; 828; 183; 796 
\ 
N: 8-4) 1.3; 393; 55; 391 
NE; 24) 0.9; 182; 30; 175 
Ww; 40-0 2.3; 669: 119; 632 
S; 10-0) 4.2; 526; 110; 525 
Bk TIBTAOWOYRED. ........seccesecccescees 
NE: aL us 2457; $92; 1859 
W;  9-0/ 'I.4; 357; 46; 356 
Ss; “ 5.0; 653: 123; 623 
S; 24-0, 3.7; 327; 60; 327 
SE; 25-01 0.8; 143; 25; 143 
SE; 11-01 0.6; 257; 64; 245 
S; 5-4) 1.9; 2251; 436; 1316 
NW; 3-4 1.0; 957: 175; 850 
SE; 5-4, 0.8; 261; 47; 259 
N; 8-010.7; 216; 32; 213 
N; 5-0; 1.8; 749; 133; 741 
NE; 6-0] 1.9; 544; 95; ° 535 
S; 25-0 4.2; 365; 68; 365 
SW; 6-2;0.5; 93; 23; 90 





Post 


4: 


Vyara; 
Wankal; 
Dharampur; 
Parnena; 


Wankal; 
Jogwad; 





Navapur; 
Mota- 
Vaghchhipa; 
Dhaman; 


Umerpada; 


Bansda; 


Zankhvav; 
Kathor; 
Salher; 
Bansda; 
deserted 
Kaliawadi; 


Mandvi; 
Unai; 


Dharampur; 
Dharampur; 


Satem; 


Local; 
Singanpor; 
Kapura; 
Mandvi; 
Buhari: 
Mandvi; 
Dharampur; 
Niol; 





] office; 
Distance in miles. 


11-0 


14-0 


erry 


1-0 
3-0 
8-0. 
1-0 
6-0 
25-0 
2-0 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance Distance; Distance. 
in miles. Bazar Day. 
5 6 7 
Vyara; 11-0/Balpur; 4-0 Mon. [Vyara; 11-0 
Bulsar; 14-0/Local; Sat. |Wankal; 5-0 
Bulsar; 43-0! Huda; 13-0 Tue. {Penth; 16-0 
Bulsar; 3-O|Bulsar; 3-0 Local; 
ctped wh etabinaadhveleced oeuc ocdswns secon ewes coneneeeesee deserted............ 
‘Zankhvav; 6-O|/Zankhvav: 6-0 Zankhvav; 6-0 
Rankuwa; 6-0)Kangwai; 1-0 Fri Tankal; 2-4 
Navapur; 24-OjNavapur; 24-0 Sat. |Navapur; 24-0) 
Pardi; 15—-O/Lakhmapore; 3-0 Sat. [Local; 
Maroli; 2-0|Navsari; 5-0 Sun. {Local; 
Umerpada; 6-0/Umerpada; 6-0 
Unai; 25-0) Anklach; 4-0 Sat. |Bansda; 14-0 
Zankhvav; 6-0}Devgadh; 2-0 Thu. ‘Tsar; 1-0 
Sayan; 6-0/Surat; 11-0 Sat.  |Local; 
‘Navapur; 39-O/Salher; 160 Fri,  |Songadh; 
Unai; 17-O}Local: Thu.» |Bansda; 10-0 
seuss Luweavewse dared ces ed veacdesieavdecesyeceteroees Maen deserted ............ 
Navsari; 2-0} Navsari; 2-0 Sun. |Kaliawadi; 1-0 
Kim; 21-0/Am#a; 4-0 Sat. |Zankhvav; 14 
Sara: 1-0|Kharjai; 1-0 Wed. |Unai; 7-0 
Bulsar; 42~0|Huda; 10-0 Tue, |Dharampur; 24-0 
Bulsar; 25-0) Navsari; 12-0 Sun. (Sarpore; 1-4 
Navsari; 12-0} Navsari! 6-0 Sun. (Local; 
Maroli; 4-0! Surat; 3-0 Sat. |Bahucharaji; 1-0 
Surat; 3-0; Vyara; 5-0 Sat. {Molotha; 1-0 
Vyara; 6-0/ Devgadh; 4-0 Thu. [Junwan; 4-0 
Zankhvav; 8-0} Buhari; 1-0 Wed. |Local; 
Madhi; 16-0} Mandvi; 6-0 Wed.; |Santhvav; 4-0 
Madhi; 16-0} Dodhani; 5-0 Fri. {Chiwal; 10-0 
Bulsar; 53-0) Surat; 60 Sat. | Kumbharia; 1-4 
Wiol; 1-0! Navsari: 6-0 Sun Nadod; 1-4 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 


w. 
w. 
tv.,P. 
w. 


beeeeeeseoen 


% 


SS .a0e SSeS 
° 





Institutions and 
_ other | 
information. 


9 


pyt. 
isl(pr).; 2tl. 


2sl(pr. lokshala).; pyt.; 
tl.; dg.; 

sl(pr).; pyt.; dg. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tldg. 


'pyt.; cs. (mp.).; t].; dg.: 

| ch.; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.;fr(Maha. 
shivratri-Mg.; Vad. 13).; 
tl. 

sl(pr)-; ch, 


sl(m).; cs. 

pyt.; cs. (mis.). 

pyt.; 

sl (pr).; ch, 

sl (pr).; pyt. cs.; (mis).5 
4tl.; ch.; lib. 

lst (Lokshala).; cs. 

sl( Lokshala).; pyt.; cs.3 
tl.; (Mahadev). 

sl (pr). 

sl (pr).; fr.; (Kt. Sud 

15); 

2tl. (Hanuman) 

sl (pr) pyt.; tl; 4mq.; 

4dg.; dh; ch.; 2lib. ;3dp. 

sl (pr); 4tl; dh; lib. 

pyt. 

cs; (c). 

sl (pr). 

sl(pr).; cs. (mis), ;ch.;dp. 

sl (pr). 

tl. 

mq. 
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Village or Town name in English; 


Serial Taluka abbreviation. 


No. |Village or Town namein Gujarati. 





407 Dalaki NvR.; slag 
40g Damaka CSR; ¢145t 
409 Pathbhar NvR.; gia 


40 Pandaval DRP.; gigaq 
411 Dandesar NVR.; ¢73a42 


412 Dandi NVR; gid: 
413 Dante) NvR.: ¢ias7 
414 Dantora CRS.: ¢'quat 

415 Daradi MGL.; EEL 
416 Daradi SGD.; ¢24 

417 Dasawadi = PRD.: ¢aatat 


41g Dastan =PLN.: Eadie 
419 Debarapadi CKL.; AU 
420 Dedavisan MHW.; EEUHA 
421 Degim CKL.; €out 


422 Degam PRD.; Soy 
423 Degama vLD.; Eo 
424 Dell KMJ.; Eats 
42s Delad OPD.; Eats 
426 Deladva CRS.; eusat 
427 Delasa OPD.; faa 


428 Delavadi NVR.; E42 


429 Delavadi = VLD.; Zeaast 








Direction; 

Travelling | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
distance. ulation Households; 
from taluka |Agricultural Population. 
peta H.Q. 

2 3 

W; 7-0| 0.6; 237; 53; 205 
W; 140) 5.4; 1771; 389; 1414 
NE; 5-0! 1.8; 979; 210; 877 
E; 13-0) 2.5; 113; 18; 113 
SE; 7-01 1.4; $86; 117; 252 
SW; 12=0/12,, 2; 771; 194; 210 
Sw; 420) 0.7;.428; 100; 425 
8; eG ATOR. ....... deserted ... 
E; 16-0} 0.4; 211; +14; 160 
S; 12-0) 1.13 74; Il; 714 
SW; 6-0!'0.7; 356; 64: 333 
N: 2 820|/24=, 705; 139; 621 
SE; 12-01 7.0; 510; 98; 510 
Wi 5-0) 2.13) 869; 152; 867) 
NE; 4-05.15. 3372; 675; 2563 
8; 15-0! 1.9; 773; 150; 328 
NE; 3-0} 5.5; 2464; 471; 2349 
E; 9-0, 2.7; 738; 137; 674 
E; 8-0} 1.1; $27; 108; 448 
SE; 6-0} 2.5; 717; 157; 640 
W; 6-0! 1.4; 513; 106; 184 
E; 7-0! 2.5; 905; 205; 903! 
SW; 3-6) 0.7; 649; 128; 636 











Post office; 
Distance in miles. 


4 


Maroli; 


Local; 


Local; 


Dharampur; 
Munsad; 


Local: 
Navsari; 


Umerpada; 
Songadh; 
Paria; 
Gangadhra; 
Dharampur; 


Mahuwa; 
Local; 


Keparli; 
Local; 
Orna; 
Sayan; 
Local; 
Olpad; 


Maroli; 


Siker; 


3-0 


13-0 
2-0 


1-0 
7-0 
6-0 


3-0 


1-4 


1-0 


6-0 
6-0 


1-0 











Railway St.; | 














Distance 
in miles. | 
5 | 
os I 
Maroli; 3-0 | 
Surat; 15-0 
Vedchha; 1-4 
Bulsar; 31-0 
Navsari; 8-4 
Navsari; 11-0 
Navsari; 3-0 
Umerpada; 2-4 
Songadh; 12-0 
Udwada; 4-0 
Gangadhra; 1-0 
Bulsar; 19-0 
Anaval; 13-0 
Chikhali; 0--4 
Road; | 
Vapi; 8--0! 
Madhi; _16--0 
Bardoli: 7-0: 
Sayan; 1--0; 
Niol; 1--0! 
Sayan; 16--0) 
Maroli: 6--0! 
Bardoli; 9--01 





7201-133 
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Weekly Bazar; ; Motor Stand; |Drinking} Institutions and 
Distance Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. facilities imornation: 
; La 

Surat; 15-0 Sat. | Local: w. sl (pr); pyt; fr; (Srn. 
Vad-Mon.); 2tl; gym. 

Navsari; 6-0 Sun. | Vedchha; 1-6 | w. sl (pr); cs; (mis); ur 
(April); tl.;:mq; dg; lib. 

Ukta; 3-0 Sun. | Dharampur;13-0) P. 

Navsari; 8-4 Sun. | Munsad; 1-4 | w. s) (pr).; th. 

Navsari; 12-0 Sun. | At; 3-0 | w. s! (pr); cs; (mis); fr. 
(every Vad-15); mq; 
dg; 4dh; ch; lib; well 
known historical 
place because of 
Gandhiji’s famous 
Dandi-Kooch. 

Navsari; 3-0 Suns italawa; 1-0; w. s} (pr). 
isha dsavagssecdveeseceevees son devected POTEMEN 3 ssvescccesslociacvescscresea desussesssawesers 
Umerpada; 2-4 | w. st (pr).; cs. 
Umerda: 1-0 Tue.} Songadh; 12-0) w. 
Udwada; 40 Tue. | Paria; 1-0) w, sl (pr).; tl. 
Gangadhra; 1-0 | Kadodra; 3-0 | w. s) (pr); pyt; 2th; dh; 
| ch; lib. 
Khergam: 3-4 | /Khergam; 34) w. 2s] (pr); Lokshala; tl.; 
Dholikui; 2-9 sun.4 Fulwadi; 2-0} rv. sl, (pr); lib. 
Chikhali: 1-0 Local: w.,t. | 4sl (3pr).; (m).; pyt.; 
| cs. (c.); fr (Sra. Vad 
s).; 9 th; mq.; 6 dg.; 
J ch.: lib.; 2dp. 
Chhibhad; 3--0 Sun. Vapi; 8--0| w..t. | sl (pr).; pyt.; ch. 
| kachh; 
Buhari; 1--0 Wed.; Bajipura: 1--2} w., rv.} 2s) (2pr).; pyt.; cs. 
(mis.); 2t].; ch.; lib. 

Bardoli; 7--0 Sat.| Local: w. sl(pr).: pyt.; 2t).; dg.; 

lib. 

Surat: 11-0 Sat.) Sayan; — 1--0) w. si(pr.); 3 8tl. 

Surat; 6--0 Sat., Local; lw. si(pr).; tl.; dh. 

Surat: 18--0 Sat.| Bhagva: 2--0! w.,P. | thidg. 

Navsari; 6--0 Sun. Parujan; 3-9] w. s\(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh.: 

; ; ch.; lib. 

Valod; 4-0 Fri, Siker-Del- 0-3) wat. | sl (pr.).: lib. 

vada; i 
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oe ee ee. 








; Direction; | . . 
Sr, |Village or Town name in English;) Travelling | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.: Post office; 
No. | Taluka abbreviation. distance. {Households; Agricultural | Distance. 
Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/ Population. 
peta H. Q. 
1 2 3 4 
430 Deli PRD.; al | Ez; 13-0] 1.0; 960; 185; 951] Mota 
y Vaghchhipa; 
431 Delod KMJ.; ag 1B: 1-0} 1.0; 672; 128; 656} Kamrej 1-0 


432 DeSid GND.: fare wf Ws 1-0} 1.5; 480; 100; 480! Gandevi; 1-4 


433 DesaraGND.; far | SW: 4-0] 1.5; 3716; 796; 419] Bilimora; 1-0 
434 Dethali KMJ.; Zeal wd Nz 12-0) 1.2; 110; 23; 102! Vihan; 1-0 
435 Devadh PRD.; €q4 wl Ss 8-0| 1.0; 580; 79; 334) Kumbharia; 1-0 
436 Devadhi GND.; att wef We 320F°1.0; 1469; 295; 686! Amalsad; 2-0 


437 Devagadh ~MDV.: $q2ta....| Nes 9-O} 2023-856; 114; 706} Zankhvav; 5-0 


438 Devagiti MDV.; eaofltt =...) NB; 10-0] 0.8: 129; 29; 129{ Mandvi; 10-0 


449 Devasar GND.; £442 al Ws 2-4] 1.2; 2208; 478; 559] Bilimora; 1-0 


441 Dhagadmal PRD.; 491I3HI@ ...{ E; 12-40) 1.1; 539; 94; 460) Mota 

te Vaghchhipa; 4-0 
442 Dhajamba SGD. ; yeto we] Nz: 140} 2.9; 907; 149; 877) Songadh; 14-0 
443 Dhakamal BNS.; 4UsXit wl EB; 4-0} 2.1; 320; 64; 320) Bansda; 4-0 


444 Dhakavadd GND.; 4satst ...|_ S; 3-0} 1.1; 779; 148; 626) Gandevi; 3-0 

445 Dhamadicha GND.; YHauesl ..., W; 2-0} 2.0; 3512; 681; 1742) Local: 

446 D!.. nadaci BLR.; WHI | Es 2-0) «1.9; 906; 177; 883! Local; 

447 Dhamadhuma CKL.; HAYRL | SE: 16-0! 1.0; 431; 86;  431;} Godthal: 2-0 

44g Dhamadod MGL.: ugg ...J Ws 20-0) 3.7; 532; 102; 472) Hathuran; 1-4 

449 Dhamadod-Ena PLN.; | E: 5-0} 1.0; 655; 114; 539) Gangadhra; 2-0 
MIMAEVL AL 


480 Dhamadod-Lumbha BRD.; ...| NE; 2-4, 5.8; 814; 172; 704) Bardoli; 3-0 
ware AL | 

451 Dhamakhadi MHW.; WHrdl...) SE; 1-4] 1.0: 281; 41; 281) Mahuwa; 12-0 

452 Dhaman NVR.; HLS wal NG +0) 1.5; 1526; 308; 1321) Local; 








439 Devalapad’ SGD.; Eqauts...| SW; 6-Of 0.8; 141; 24; 141) Songadh: 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 
5 
Pardi; 11-0 
Sayan; 8-0 
Gandevi; 1-4 
Bilimora; 0-4 
Bardoli; 8-0 
Niol ; 1-0 
Amalsad; 2-0 


Zankhvav; 5-0 


Zankhvav; 10--0 
Doswada; 3-0 
Bilimora; 1-4 
Pardi; 12-0 
Songadh; 14-0 
Unai; 11-0 
Bilimora; 2-4 
Amalsad; 2-0 
Bulsar; 20 
Bulsar; 25-0 


Hathuran; 1-4 


Gangadhra; 2-0 


Bardoli; 3-4 
Anaval; 7-0 
Maroli; 3-0 











Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
| Lakhmapore; 0-4 Sat. 
Surat ; 1{-O Sat. 
Gandevi; 1-4 Wed. 
Bilimora 1-0 
Bardoli; 8-0 Sat. 
Surat; 4-0 Sat. 
Bilimora; 2-0 
Local; Thu. 
Devgadh; 2-0 Thu. 
Bandhrpada- 3-0 Mon. 
Mota; 
Bilimora; 10 
Lakhmapore; 2-0 ~ Sat. 
Songadh; 14-0 Sun. 
Bansda; 4-0 Fri. 
Gandevi 34) Wed. 


Sari-Bajarang; 2-0 


Bulsar; 
Dharampur; 
Hathuran; 


Gangadhra; 


Valvada; 
Navsari; 


2-0 
9-0 
1-4 


2-0 


1~0 Sun. 
4-0 Sun. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


7 


Dhagadmal; 0-4 





Local; 
Gandevi; 1-2 
Bilimora; 04 
Sanipura; 1-0 
Kumbharia;i-4 
Amalsal; 2-0 
Local ; 
Devgadh ; 2-4 
Songadh ; 6-0 
Local ; 

Local ; 
Songadh: 14-0 
Bansda; 4-0 
| Devsar; 10 
|.Local; 

Local ; 

| Fadwel; 5-4 
| Hathuran; 1-4 
Palsana; 5-0 
| 

| 

| Local ; 
Valvada; 0-4 
‘Asunder: | i-2 





Drinking} ° 


water 
facilities 


8 


W., fv. 
WwW. 
W.,t., 


W., tv.) 


W.,rv. 
W.,n. 
W.; 
W.,t.; 
Iv. 
rv.,t 


W.,rv., 


{ W.,str. 


rv.,W. 


W.,rv. 
W.,P. 





zz 








Institutions and 
___ other 
information. 


9 


a 


sl(pr).; cs.; (¢.),; th; 
mq,; dg. 


| sl(pr) ; pyt.; cs. 


(mis.).; 2th.; lib. 
pyt.; tl. 


si(pr).; pyt.;fr.(An Vad 
14).; 2tl.; 2dg.; ch. 

pyt; tl. : 

si(p).; pyt.; 2th; ch. 

si(pr).; pyt.; 2tl,; mq.; 
dg.; ch.; lib, 

sl(m).; pyt.; cs.; dg; ch. 


fr (Devlimata.; Mrg. Sud 
15). 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mp.); 
2tl.; ch.; lib. 
Sl(pr).; tl.; dp.; ech. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. 


Spr). 
Sl(pr).; pyt.: tl.; lib. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.3 cs.(c.).; 
8tl.; mq.; dg.; ¢ch.; 


| lib.; 2dp. 


SK(pr).; th; lib; dp. 
Sl(pr). 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; th; 
mq.; dg.; ch. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; th5 ch; 
lib.; dp. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; dg.; 
ch.; lib. 

Sl{pr). 

S1:; pyt.; cs.(mp),; 3th; 
lib.; dp. 
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Direction; — 
Sr, |Village or Town name in Engtish;| Travelling 
: Taluka abbreviation. distance 


No. /Village or Town name in Gujarati.) from Taluka/ 
Peta H 


1 


ee 


453 Dhamanadevi VRA.; waned 


454 Dhamana-Vangan DRP.; 4UHe 
414 

455 Dhamani pRP.; qnal 

456 Dhamodala VLD.; 4imLeat 

457 Dhamodi sGD.; 4d 

458 Dhanamauli sGD.; yaralal 

459 Dhangadhar vRa.; aloe 

460 Dhankaval DRP.; 81344 

461 Dhanori BLR.; &atal 

‘462 Dhanori GND.; ¥aitl 


463 Dhanturi VRA.; tel 
464 Dharagiri NVR.; 4iarild 
465 Dharamapor MDV.; Yate 


466 Dharamapur (including 
uon-municipal area; DRP.; 
4HRwyr 
467 Dharamapuré VRA.; BMY 
468 Dharampuri BNS,; ARAYA 
469 Dharanamé] DRP,; 4AM 
470 Dharasana BLR.; HUAAL 


471 Dharutha KMJ.; 41361 
472 Dhat VRA.; YZ 


473 Dhatawa KMJ.; 4taat 


474 Dhodhadakuva DRP.; Hass 
475 Dholaké vRA. Anse 

476 Wholiaumar VRA.; ZtQlvugue 
477 Dhohkui MHW.; Aidlgd 

478 Dholikui MGL.; Audl gd 

479 Dholumbar BNS.; Styrene 
480 Dholumbar CKL.; Srejorr 

481 Dhongiamhba VRA.; aiofleaiou 
482 Dhoran KMJ.; HAaet 


c 


SE; 17-0 
SE; 30-0 
SE; 12-0 
NE; 9-0 
S; 12-0 
8; 15-0 
SE; 20-0 
E; 23-0 
NE; 9-0 
NE; 2-4 
SE; 140 
NE;" 2-0 
W; 1 
TalukaHead- 
quarters, 
W; 15-0) 
E; 4-0 
S; 48-0 
N; 8-0 
E; 7-0 
S; 74 
NE; 4-0 
S; 14-0) 
S; 20-0 
SE; 12-0 
W; 4-0 
SE; 7. 
SW; 10-0 
SE: 16-0 
SE; 15-0 
NE; 3-4) 












4.0; 
0.2; 


5.8; 
3.0; 
3.4; 
1.2; 
5.8; 
2.9; 
2.9; 
3.4; 


1.8; 
1:0; 
2.8; 


8.3; 


1.0; 
j a 
0.3; 
1.8; 


0.8; 
3.5; 


15.23 


1.6; 
2.8; 
1.8; 
0.7; 
1.4; 
1.8; 
3.3; 
3.0; 

3.3; 


3 


339; 
85; 


403; 
1020; 
951; 
177; 
424; 
237; 
1270; 
1445; 


501; 


676; 


590; 


8921; 


130; 
779; 
47; 
1301; 


262; 
Sit; 


491; 


828; 
245; 
147; 
705; 
236; 
373; 
842; 

32; 
316; 





66; 
15; 


73; 
176; 
161; 

23; 

87; 

54; 
277; 
281; 


1h; 


150; 


117; 


1712; 


28; 
134; 
10; 
277; 


42; 
{31; 


99; 


125; 
43, 
26; 

145; 
36; 
83; 

158; 


72; 








Arca (Sq. miles); Popula- | 
tion, Households; Agricul- 
tural Population. 


339 
85 


403 
1008 
931 
177 
423 
237 
1210) 
1193 


474 


343 


589 


3704 


130) 
685 

47 
723 


142 
807 


447 


828 
245 
147 
627 
232 
373 
833 

26 
278 











Post office; 


Distance 
in miles. 


Dharampur; 


Dharampur; 
Kiher; 
Vyara; 
Songadh; 
Dolvan; 
Dharampur; 
Atgam; 
Gandevi; 


Buhari; 
Kaliawadi; 
Naninareli; 


Local; 


Buhari; 
Unai; 
Dharampur; 
Local; 


Aste; 
Vyara; 


Kamrej; 


Sukhla; 
Buhari; 
Vyara.; 
Mahuwa; 
Wankel; 
Bansda; 
Dharampur; 
Vyara; 
Pardi; 


12-0 
2-0 
6-0 

15-0 
9-0 

23-0 
2-0 
2-0 


7-0 


1-0 


2-6 


3-0 
3-0 
48-0 


0-6 
6-0 


4-0 
5-0 
12-0 
4-0 
1-0 
10-0 
9-0 
15-6 
0-1 











Railway St.; 
Distance. 
5 
Unai; 7-0 
Bulsar; 30-0 
Bulsar ; 30-0 
Kiher; 2-0 
Vyara; 6-0 
Songadh; 15-0 
Sara; 70 
Bulsar; 41-0 
Dungari; 6-0 
Gandevi; 3-0 
Unai; 6-0 
Navsari; 2-4 
Kim; 15-0 
Bulsar; 20-0 
Anaval; 8-0 
Kevdi Road; 2-0 
Vapi; 37-0 
Dungri; 2-0 
Bardoli; 8-0 
Vyara; 6-0 
Sayan; 40 
Pardi; 10-0 
Unai; 7-0 
Vyara; 12-0 
Bardoli; 11-0 
Wankel; 1-0 
Anaval; 8-0 
Bulsar; 210 
Vyara; 15-0 
Sayan; 4-0 





Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


Bazar Day. 


6 


Balpur; 
Nani Vahiyal 


Nani Vahiyal; 5-0; Thu. 


Loterva; 
Vyara; 
Umarda; 
Pipalvada, 
Nani Vahiyal; 
Bulsar; 
Gandevi; 


Panchol; 
Navsari; 
Amba; 


Local; 


Buhari; 
Bansda; 
Ozar,; 

Dungri; 


Bardoli; 
Vyara; 


Surat; 


Sukhala, 
Bhenskatri; 
Balpur; 
Local; 
Wankel; 
Vaghbari; 
Dharampur; 
Balpur; 
Sukhlav; 


; 5-0; Thu. 


7 


Gadat; 
Chiwal; 


2-0; Mon. 


2-0; Balada; 40 
6-0; Sat. | Vyara; 6-0 
1-0; Tue. | Songadh; 15-0 
2-4; Mon. | Dolvan; 8-0 
10-0; Thu. |Dharampur;23-0 
1-0; Owada; 3-0 
2-0; Wed. | Local; 

Fri. Gadat; 3-0 
2-0; Sun, | Kaliawadi; 1-4 
9-0; Sat. | Usked- 2-0 

ramkund; 

Men. | Local; 

3-0; Wed. | Buhari; 3-0 
4-0; Fri. | Bansda; 4-0 
9-0; Thu. {Dharampur;48-0 
2-0; Dungri; 3-0 
8-0; Sat. | Orana; 1-0 
6-0; Sat. | Local; 
12-0; Sat Local; 

4-0; Fri. | Sukhala; 40 
5—4; Sun. } Unai; 7-0 
80; Mon. | Vyara; 12-0 

Sun. | Local; 

1-0; Fri. | Mangrol; 7-0 
2-4; Thu. |Kandolpada; i-4 
9-0; Fadwel; 5-0 
5-0; Mon.}Vyara; 15-0 
2-4; Fri. | Pardi; 0-1 


Drinking 


facilities 





water 


8 


7-0 | w.,rv. 
21-0 | rv. 


Dharampur;12-0] rv.,p. 


W., IV. 
Ww. 

W., Tv. 
w. 
[v.,p. 
w.,t. 
w,,t. 


w., IV. 


W., rv. 


w.. pl. 


w.,t., 


w.,P. 
W.,IV. 
W.,tv. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
W.,EV. 
w. 
w.,rv. 
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Institutions and 
_ , other 
information. 


9 


sl(pr).; pyt. 
sl(pr). 





sl(pr). 
sl{pr). 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.y.; 
th; ch.; lib.; dp. 

sl(lokshala).; pyc. ; vs. 
(mp.). 

mq. 


sl(pr).; cs.(c.).; th. 


3sl(2pr,h); mun.; ¢s.; 
18tl.; M.; mq.; 8dg.; 
dh.; lib.; 4dp. 


s\(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.) 


sl(pr).;pyt.; ¢s.(c.).;thl; 
lib.; dp. 

pyt. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.3 ch. 


sl(pr).; cs.(mp.).; tl. 

pyt. 

s(pr).; pyt. 

si(pr).; pyt.;ch.; lib, 

pyt.; ch. 

si(pr).; tl. 

sK(pr).; pyt. 

byt. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 
fr.; (Ct. Sud. 5).; 2tl.: 
dg.; 2dh.; ch.3 lib. 
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Sr. |Village or Town name in English; 
: Taluka abbreviation. 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujaeati; 


1 








is ae 


483 IDhundhesa MHW.: gael 

484 Dhipi SGD; unl 

485 Dhwaj  MDV.; toy 

486 Dhwaja-Ariba MDV.; tqematiolt 
487 Digas KMJ.; ela 


48g Dight pre.; del 

489 Dien OPD.: [eee 

490 Dindoh crs.; Mel 

491 Dinod MGL; ¢ldite 

492 Divasi prp.; (adil 

493 Divatan MGL.; Elade 

494 Dived BLR.; ¢lae 

495 Dixal DRP.; ¢ladt 

496 Doladhd BNS.; Eta44t 

497 Dolara VRA.; halal 

498 Dolavan VRA.; Saale 

499 Don SGD.; £10 

500 Donajé CKL.; Ea 

501 Dosawada SGD.; UAasl 

502 Dubala-Falia gns.; 3 ol4- 
gldlou 

503 Dulasad BLR,; ESAS 

504 Dumada §GD.; gHel 

505 Dumakhal VLD.; Hua 


506 IDumalav prp,.: SRA 
507 Dumas CRS.; gHa 


508 Dumbhal CRS.; gad 


Direction; 

Travelling Are (Sq. miles.); 
distance. Population. : Households; 
from Taluka/| Agricultural Population. 


Post _ office; 
Distance in miles. 











3 4 

Ww; 0-4) 1.7; 241; 27; 241) Mahuwa; 2-0. 
E; 24-0} 0.3; 98; 18; 98) Navapur; 15-0 
E; ESO! OB. eeeesessccseeeerneeees deserted............... 
NE; Co i deserted...........00. 
E; 6-0} 1.6; 1755; 384; 1442] Local; 

8; 50-0) 1.1; 81; 19; 8! Dharampur; 50-0 
SW; 8-0) 5.0; 1444; 270; 1178) Local; 

SE; 5-3} 2.9; 1338; 252; 1117| Local; 

Ww; 7-0; 6.0; 501; 120; 499) Kosamba; 9-0 

| 

S$; 28-0) 2.2; 353; 65; 353] Dharampur; 28-0 
E; 34-0} 0.2; 277; 48; 260) Umerpada; 4-0 
8; 6-0) 1.6; 1598; 382; 1476} Haria; 0-4 
SE; 29-0) 0.3; 204; 41; 204] Dharampur; 29-0 
Ww; 10-5} 0.8; 277; 45; 277| Pratapnagar; 1-4 
8; TO) 2.0; 621; 97; 570| Vyara; 7-0 
S; 17-0} 7.3; 2861; 475; 2502) Local; 

S; 7-0| 1.3; 212; 37; 212) Songadh; 7-0 
E; 10-0} 3.2; 1276; 221; 767) Local; 

SW; 4-0) 4.2; 1469; 256; 1414) Songadh; 4-0 
W; 4-0 1.3; 304; 53; 300) Bansda; 4-0 
| E; 14-0} 3.3; 1371; 226; 1371] Vankal; 1-4 
N; 3-0} 2.4; 696; 110; 696) Songadh; 3-0 
S; 3-2; 1.3; 435; 100; 429) Valod: 3-4 
S; 7-0; 3.0; 1484; 249; 1438) Rohina; 0-4 
SW; 12-0) 7.1; 3540; 909; 783) Local; 

E; 3-2) 0.7; 328; 71; 126) Surat; 1-4 











Railway St: 


Distance. 

5 
Bardoli 10-0 
Navapur 15-0 
Kim; 9-4 
Bulsar 68-0 
Surat; 12-0 
Udhna;: 2-0 
Asarma; 4-0 
Bulsar; 48-0 
Umerpada; 4-0 
Pardi ; 2-4 
Bulsar; 47-0 
Dholikui; 2-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Unai : 4-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Rankuwa: 3-0 
Local: 

Unai; 8-0 
Bulsar; 12-0 
Songadh; 3-0 
Madhi; ‘12-4 
Udwada: 6-0 
Surat; 12-0 
Surat; 1-4: 











is 
Weekly Bazar; , Motor Stand; [Drinking! 
Distance. | Distance. ;_water 
Bazar Day. | facilities | 
| 6 7 8 
Mahuva 2-0; Mon. | Mahuwa; 1-0 | w, 
Navapur 15-0; Sat. | Navapur: 15-0 | n. 
Soc agaetseepacanessortetcoseneoa wees Geserted 0... fee eee eens 
beobaga cabivasachvnusevaaeesa sevens deserted .....cccececdecseeeeeeees 
Surat; 14-0; Sat. | Local; w. 
Ozar; 3-0; Thu. | Dharam- 50-0 [rv.,n. 
pur; 
Surat: 12-0; Sat. | Local: w. 
Surat; 5-0: Sat. | Local; w. 
Kosamba: 9-0: Mangrol; 7-0 | w. 
Lavkar; Sun, — ~- |p. 
Umerpada: 4-0; _ = | we 
Bulsar; 1-0: Parnera; 3-0 | w..,t. 
Huda; 6-0; Tue. | Dharam- 29-0 | p. 
pur; 
Chapaldhara; 1-0; Sat. | Partap- 1-4 | w. 
nagar; 
Balpur; 1-0; Mon.| Vyara; 7-0 | w.,tv. 
Panchol: 2-0; Fri. | Local; W.,TV, 
Songadh; 7-0: Sun. | Songadh, 7-0 | w. 
Chapaldhara; 3-0; | Sarkhai; 1-4 | w.,rv. 
Songadh; 4-0; Sun. | Songadh: 4-0 | w. 
Limzer; 1-0; Sun. | Moti- 2-0 | w.istr. 
| Valzar; 
Faldhara; 3-0: Sun. | Vankal:; 1-4 | wocrv. 
Songadh; 3-0; Sun. | Songadh: 3-0, w. 
Kukanbanda; 2-4; Thu. Valod; 3-4 | wast. 
Rohina: 1-4; Thu. , Paria; 2-0 | w.:t. 
Surat; 12-0: Sat. ; Local; | we 
{ 
Surat; 4-0; Sat. | Local: lw. 
i | 


























| sl (pr).; 


2th; 
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Institutions and 
_ _ other. 
information. 


s] (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; 
dh.; ch.; lib.; dp. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; dg.: 
2dh.; ch.; dp. 

$) (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dg.; 
ch. 

pyt.; 208. (2c).; 
tag.: dg.; ch. 


tl; 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. 
2s! (2pr).; pyt.; t. 


. 91 (pr).; th 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. 

3s! (3pr); pyt; cs.; 
(fmg)-fr.; (Ash Vad 
14).; 2tl.; ch.; lib. 


2s] (2pr).; pyt.; cs.; (c).; 
tl. 

pyt.; 2cs. 
(mp.; fmg ).; tl.; dg.; 
ch.; lib. 


s} (pr).; ch. 


2s! (2pr).;pyt.;dg.;ch. 
s1 (lokshala). 


, sl (pr).; pyt. 
; sl (pr).; 


pyt.; 3cs. 
(6c).; fr (Ct. Sud 14).; 
mq.; 2dg.; ch.; dp. 
dh. 








Sr. Taluka abbreviation. 


No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati;|from Taluka/ 


1 


509 Dungar KMJ,; gar 
510 Dungara KMJ.; g212l 








511 Dungara pRD.; goa 


512 Dungarada yRa.; fog 
$13 Dungaragam yar.; Gru 
514 Dungat pri.; Jail 


515 Dutgari PRD.; gordi 

516 sJuhgari MGL,; said) 

517 Duvada GND,; Zalst 

$18 Ekaleré CRs.; a\sdat 

519 Ekalera DRpP,; asar 

520 Ekal-Kharhbh sGD.; Azaviie 

521 Ekava-Gholan sGD.; wsql- 
; aay 

522 Eni PLN;. BAet 


523 Endaragota BLR.; 2'egrit2t 
524 Enthal @np,; alan 


525 Erathin OPD.; AWA 
526 Erathin PLN.; Walz 


527 Eri NVR.; 23 


$28 Ethan NVR.; 2a 
529 Fadawel CKL.; §344 


530 Faladha:a BLR.; ga¥at 

531 Fali DRP.; sql 

532 Fali MDV.; ql 

533 Fanasawada BLR.; g@Uadsl 
534 Fattepur ynpRP.; aAYyR 











distance 
peto Hq. 

5 q 
NE; 10-0 
E; 3-0 
N; 16-0 

. S; 28-0 
N; 40 
E; 11-4 
S; 3-0 
8; 5-0 
E; 3-4 
SW; 8-0 
S; 25-0 
NE; ‘20-0 
8S; 18-0 
E; 3-4 
SW; 8&4 
E; 5-0 
NE;" 7-0 
NW; 3-0 
SW; 40 
Sw; 7-0 
E; 8-0; 
E; 15-0 
SE; 31-0 
WwW; = 10-0 
NE; 7-0 
S; 27-0 


: . . Direction; | 
Village or Town name in English; Travelling {Area (Sq. miles); Poppu- 
jation; Households; Agri- | 


cultura] Population. 


0.6; 


2.7). 


1.7; 


1.0; 
1.5; 
3.1; 


3.7; 
1.3; 
1.9; 
0.8; 
2.4; 
0.2; 
7.0; 


2.0; 


1.3; 
4.0; 


2.0; 
1.1; 


2.3; 


1.0; 
5.0; 


5.0; 
2.0; 
1.7; 
1.3; 
2.0; 


3 





437; 
1145; 


1625; 


81; 
429; 
2589; 


2525; 
981; 
321; 
445; 
244; 

43; 
39; 


19793 


481; 
2713; 


671; 
550; 


2451; 


274; 
1825; 


2393; 
282; 
390; 

585; 
858; 


91; 
245; 


355; 


27; 
72; 
508; 


498; 
168; 

62; 
103; 


354; 


103; 
531; 


113; 


110; 


526; 


56; 
336; 


429; 
56; 
55; 

117; 

166; 


380, 
929 


1074 


81 
423 
1414 


2185 
954 
123 
420) 
244 

37 
39 


1517 


469 
2368 


582 


448 


1007, 


231 
1823 


2289 
282 
390 
574 
845 


Post office; 


Distance 
in miles. 


4 


Kame}; 
Kamrej; 


Vapi; 


Unai; 
Vyara; 
Local; 


Local; 
Wankal; 
Gandevi; 
Local; 
Dharampur; 
Navapur; 
Songadh; 


Local; 


Dungri; 
Local; 


Sandhier; 
Baleshwar; 


Local; 


Jalalpore ; 
Local; 


Vankal; 
Dharampur; 
Mandvi; 
Ghadoli; 
Dhnrampur; 


4-0 
4-0 


5-0 


9-0 
4-0 


12-0 
3-0 


25-0 


15-0 
18-0 


2-0 


2-0 


14 


3-4 


4.0 
31-6 
10-0 

3-0 
27-0 








Railway St.; 


Distance. 

5 
Sayan; 10-0 
Sayan; 10-0 
Vapi; 5-0 
Local; 

Vyara; 4-0 
Local; 
Udwada; 4-0 
Mangrol; 5-0 
Chikhali road4-0 
Bhestan; 1-4 
Bulsar; 45-0 
Navapurl5; -0 
Songadh; 18-0 
Gangadhra; 3-0 
Dungri; 2-0 
Chikhali; 3-0 
Road 

Sayan; 5-0 
Chalthan; 2-0 
Navsari; 2-4 
Navsari; 6-0 
Rankuwa; 6-0 
Bulsar; 18-0 
Bulsar; 53-0 | 
Vankal; 10-0 
Bulsar; 6-0 
Bulsar; 47-0 








Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance; Distance. 
Bazar Day. 

6 7 

Surat; 14-0; Sat. | Sevani; 2-0 
Surat; 14-0; Sat. | Local; 
Chhibhadka- 4-0; Sun, | Local; 

chh; 
Raighad; 2-0; Sat. 
Vyara; 40; Sat. | Valod; 40 
Local; Local; 
Udwada; 4-0; Tue. | Paria; 2-0 
Wankal; 12-0; Fri. | Local; 
Gandevi; 3-0; Wed.| Endhal; 0-6 
Surat; 7-0; Sat. | Bhestan; 2-0 
Sildhan; 2-0; Sat. [Dharampur; 25-0 
Navapur; 15-0; Sat. Navapur; ~15-0 
Songadh; 18-0; Sun. | Songadh; 18-0 
Gangadhra; 3-0; Local; 
Dungri; 2-0; Dungri; 2-0 
Gandevi; 4-0; Wed.) Local; 
Surat; 17-0; Sat. | Takarma; 24 
Chalthan; 2-0; Baleshwar; 1-4 
Navsari; 2-4; Sun. , Local; 
Jalalpore; 3-4; Bhutsad; 1-0 
Local; Fri. ; Local; 
Local; Sun. | Vankal; 2-4 
Huda; 4-0; Tue. |Dharampur;31-0 
Amba; 4-0; Sat. | Zab; 2-6 
Bulsar; 6-0; Kalawad; 1-2 

_— -— —|Rakholi; 5-0 








7201—134 
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Drinking 


water 


facilities 


8 


WwW. 
w.tv. 


w.t.fv. 














Institutions and 
other 
information. 


9 


pyt.; 2tl.; dg.; dp. 
s] (pr).; pyt.; cs.; th; 
dg.;ch.; lib.; dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt.;  ¢s.; 
(c).; tl; ch. 


s} (lokshala).; pyt. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; cs; (c).; 
tl.; dg.; dh.; ch.; 3dp.; 
2sl (2pr).; pyt.; tl. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; ch 
pyt.; Metal Quarries. 
si (pr).; mq. 

sl (pr). 


2sl (pr, m).; pyt.; 2¢s. 
(2c).; 2t!.; dh.; dp. 

sl (pr).; ¢s.; (¢). 

sl (pr); pyt.;  cs.; 
(mp).; fr (An. Vad. 14). 
tl.;dg.; dh.; Jib.; 2dp. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. (mis).; 
tl.; dg.; ch.; lib.; dp. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; tl; ch.; 
lib. 

Sl (2pr).; pyt.; fr (Ct; 
Sud 15) Goddess Maha 
Laxmi  3tl.; dh; 
ch.; 3dp 


sl (pr) tl; lib. 


2sI (2pr).;pyt.;es. (c).3 
fr (An Vad 14).; 3tl.; 
dg.; ch.; lib. 

2sl (2pr).;  pyt. 


sl (Lokshala) cs. 
sl (pr).; cs.; (c). 
sl (pr). 
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Direction; 

Sr, |Village or Town name in English;| Travelling 

Taluka abbreviation. | _ distance. 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.|from Taluka 

peta Hg. 

1 2 
535 Fulapada CRS.; gaunt NE; 2-4 
536 Fulaumaran §GD.; gaGuria NE; 
537 Fulawadi DRP.; saad SE; 60 
538 Fulawadi MHW.; g@aidl N; 7-0 
539 Fulawadi Mhw.; gaa Ww; 3-0 
540 Gabheni CRS.; 148i S; 12-6 
541 Gadakach MGL.; 21351t9 E; 20 
542 Gadaria BLR.; 1selrit E; 8-0 
543 Gadat GND.; Ad N; 3-4 
$44 Gadat VRA.; kd SW; (11-0 
555 Gadi DRP; ar BE; | 24-0 
546 Galakhadi §.DG; Ma NW. 5-0 
547 Galakuvd SGD.; IMgZ4t SW. 80 
548 Gama-Talav (Bujarag) Madv.; WwW: 40 
aAdenta (44 6v2'91) 

549 Gama-Talav (Khirad) Mdv.; N; 5-0) 
MAAN Y{RE) . 
550 Ganadeva GND.; AEA E; 6-0 
551 Ganadevi GND.; 1@edl Taluko Head 

quarters. 
552 Ganava DRP.; 244 E; 18-0 
553 Gangadia MHW; atiardle S; 15-0 
$54 Gangapor PLN; jaz E; 7-0 
$55 Gangapur VRA.; ouio1ya SE; 140 
556 Gangapor-Devagadh MDV.; N; 10-4 


HOUT TAS 


Area (Sq. miles.); Popu. 
lation Households; Agri- 
cultural Population. 


1.3; 


0.2; 
2.6; 
1.1; 
1.2; 
9.6; 
1.0; 
2.9; 
1.2; 
4.5; 


1 ek 


0.8; 


bh 
0.8; 


12: 


6.0; 


4.6; 


2.0; 


3.0; 
0.1; 


0.8; 
3.3; 


3 
1909; 


109; 
460; 
369; 
542; 
1115; 
164; 
1158; 
1453; 
1427; 


313; 


139; 


650; 
530; 


218; 


3384; 


9948; 


171; 


995; 
945; 


394; 
118; 


484; 


16; 
97; 
61; 
98; 
253; 
33; 
234; 
317; 
267; 


65; 


26; 


105; 
94; 


38; 
659; 


1920; 


36; 


154; 
179; 


86; 
17; 


284 


102 
440 
331 
541 
387 
97 
986 
668 
1377 


305 


139. 


646 
422 


217 


2616 


942 


169 


949 
813 


394 
110 











Post office; 
Distance, 
in miles 
4 

Local; 

Khandbara; 60 
Dharampur; 6-0 
Mandvi; 7-0 
Mahuwa; 4-0 
Bhestan; 2-0 
Mangrol; 20 
Ranvel; 1-4 
Local; 

Buhari; 3-0 
Dharampur; 24-0 
Songadh; 5-0 
Songadh; 8-0 
Godsamba; 1-4 
Mandvi; 5-0 
Local; 

Local; 
Dharampur; 18-0 
Kharoli; 2-0 
Gangadhara; 1-0 
Buhari; 0-4 
Zankhvav; 6-4 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Utran; 1-0 


Khandbara; 6-2 
Bulsar; 25-0 
Zankhavav; 7-0 
Bardoli; 12-0 
Sachin; 6-0 
Mangrol; 
Bulsar; 

Bilimora; 
Vyara; 


1-4 
5-0 
11-0 


Bulsar; 42-0 


Songadh; 5-+O 
Dosawada; 3-0 
Madhi; 13-0 


Zankhayv; 11-0 


Chikhali 5-0 
Road.; 

Local; ° 

Bulsar; 36-0 


Dholikuwa; 2-4 
Gangadhra; 1-0 


Madhi; 
Zankhvav; 


10-0 
6-4 


2-0 | 








Weekly Bazar; 








Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Surat; 2-0; Sat. 
Khanabarb; 6-0; Sun 
Nani-Vahiyal; 2-0; Thu. 
Devgadh; 2-0; Thu. 
Dholikui; 1-0; Sun. 
Surat; 9-0; Sat. 
Wankal; 5-0; Fri. 
Navera; 1-0; Sun. 
Gandevi; 4-0; Wed. 
Buhari; 3-0; Wed. 
Umarthana; 3-0; Sun. 
Songadh; 5-0; Sun. 
Bandharpada 1-0; Mon. 

Mota; 

Amba; 3-0; Sat. 
Mandvi; 5-0; Wed. 
Local; Wed. 
Local; wed. 
Bopi: 4-0; Fri. 
Local; Mon. 
Gangadhara; 1-0; 
Buhari ; 0-4; Wed. 
Devgadh; 3-0; Thu 














Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance. water 
facilities 
7 8 
Bhestan 3-0 | w. 
Khandbaru; 6—0) rv. 
Dharampur; 6-0} rv.,p. 
Local; wan. 
Local; w. 
Bhestan; 3-0} w.,p. 
Mosali; 2-0) w. 
Local; w.,t. 
Local; w.,fv. 
Local; w. 
Dharampur;24-0} w.,rv., 
P. 
Songadh;, 5-0) rv.,w. 
Vyara; 8-0O| w. 
Amalsadi; -0-6! w. 
Mandvi:; 5-0) w. 
Local; w.,t 
Local; w 


Dharampur;18-0 





Kharoli; 1-4 
Bardoli; 3-0 
Buhari; 0-4 
Devgadh 2-4 





P.,str, 








Institutions and 
__, other 
information. 


sl (pr).; 
(Kt. 
11, 15, 
15).; 21tl. 
dg.; 
ch.; lib.; 
sl (pr). 


Sud 


10dh.; 


pyt.; fr 

2, 9, 
Ct. Sud 
; 4M.; mq; 
gym.; 
dp. 


sl( lokshala). 
sl (pr).; pyt. 


sl (pr).; tl.; 


mq. 


mq.; ch. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; ch. 


2si(pr.,h).; 


pyt.; 2es. (c., 


mis.).; fr (Kt Sud 15),; 


3tl.; dh.; 


4dp. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 2es. 
(2c.).; ch.; dp.; ech. 


sl (Lokhsa 


la). 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 2es. (¢., 


mp.).; tl.; 
sl(pr).; tl; 


lib. 
dg. 


3sl(pr.,m.,h.).; pyt.; es, 
(c.).; fr (Kt Sud 15).; 


4tl; 2M 
lib.; 2dp. 


-; dg.; ch.; 


3s1(2pr.,h).; mun.; 2ces, 


fmg.,c.).; 
10).; 8tl.; 
dh.; ch.; 


fr (An Sud 
8mq.; 10dg.; 
2lib.; 7dp. 


sl(pr.); pyt; cs.(c.); fr 


(An.Vad, 


sl(pr); pyt; 


Sl(pr); pyt 


14); 3tls ch. 


tl; ch; lib. 


oe 
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: Direction; 
_ {Village or Town name in English;| Travelling Area (Sq. ms.); Popu- Post office; 
Sesial| © Taluka abbreviation. —_—_| _distance. | lation; Households; Agri- Distance. 
No, |Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from Taluka/} cultural Population, in miles 
peta Hq. 
1 2 3 4 
55¢ Gangapor-Harsad MDv.; NE; 8-0] 1.3; 266; 38; 266} Mandvi; 7-0 
Varta «fe 
558 Ganhgapur BNS.; oYouya S; 4-0 1.7; 727; 155; 725} Bansda; 4-0 
559 Gangava CRS.; aria E; 9-0} eeeeseeeseees deserted joccccccseccsecssesseseers 
60 Ganghor GND.; o1'alz Ww; 3-01 0.4; 445; 80; 262) Kachholi; 1-0 
61 Garapani VRA.; ouzwel SW; 23-0] 1.0; 121; 23; 121] Unai; 2-0 
62 Garavan VRA,; UAE SE; 17-0) 1.0; 272; 54; 272) Buhari; 4-0 
63 Gatadi SGD.; add SW; 9-0) 0.9; 248; 43; 237) Songadh; 90 
64 Gauri CKL.; iz SE; 13-2]}0.8; 572; 107; 572] Dharampur; 5-0 
65 Gavachi MDvV.; oratedt W; 9-011.6; 671; 128; 662] Mandvi; 9-0 
66 Gavan SGD.; 1408 SE}. 29-0} 0.8; 294; 47; 277| Chinchpada; 10-0 
67 Gaviyar CRS.; adlaz | (SW; 7-6|.1.6; . 238; 60; 229| Bhimpor; 3-0 
68 Gayasffivar SGD.; 2114~HlG2 S; 4-0] 1.0; 175; 20; 175] Songadh; 40 
69 Chadavi DRP.; esd S; 48-01 1.1; 129; 24; 129] Rumala; 4-0 
70 Ghadoch BLR.; e&aieg E; 4411.9; 939; 193; 914] Local; 
11 Ghadoi MHW.; eats S; 7-0).1.5; 719; 123; 713] Satem; 1-4 
72 Ghala KMJ.; d@l E; 4-01 8.3; 1966; 543; 1503) Kamrej; 40 
77 Ghaluda PLN.; 4} sl E; 3-0} 0.1; 181; 30; 169) Palsana; 3-0 
76 Ghaludi KMI.; aqdl NW; 3-011.5; 308; 60; 290) Kathor; 4-0 
75 Ghanaveri DRP.; wiRlarl S;  45-0| 1.8; 166; 25; 166] Dharampur; 45-0 
74 Ghanawad MGL.; ‘Ubud E; 33-0} 1.8; 927; 119; 856 Umerpada; 3-0 
73 Ghaficikuva sGD.; wirlgat S; 6-0} 0.8; 172; 32; 172] Songadh; 6-0 
78 Ghani VRA.; evel SW; 20-0] 2.8; 591; 115; 549) Buhari; 2-0 
79 Ghansiamedha SGD.; N; 15-0) 1.8; 649; 116; 589! Songadh; 15-0 
aizlourat 
80 Ghantoli MDV.; eizidl N; 3-01 4.9; 1445; 247; 1434) Mandvi; 3-0 
81 Ghata VRA;; t&l2k N; 8-0| 2.5; 757; 147; 688) Vyara; 8-0 
852 Ghej CKL.: tov S; 7-2) 6.5; 2945; 581; 2918] Local; 
583 Ghekati CKL.: ddl W; 5-0) 0.5; 713; 141; 516] Waghreech; 2-4 


584 GheriavavvRA.; aleuaia SW; 8-0) 1.5; 451; 75; 434] Buhari; 3-0 
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Railway St.; Weckly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. Distance; Distance. 
Bazar Day. 

5 6 7 
Madhi; 17-0 | Mandvi; 7-0; Wed. | Kakdapar; 4-0 
Unai; 11-0 | Limzar; 2-0; Sun. | Bansda; 4-0 
wide whe eebUten ek Sess osehal, 00k UEv IeS Ue oo as Souing sea aaa ee bees deserted; ......... 
Amalsad; 3-0 | Sari Bujarang; 3-0; Dhamada- 0-4 

chha.; 
Unai; 2-0 | Unai; 2-0; Tue. | Unai; 2-4 
Unai; 7-O | Balpur; 2-0; Mon. | Gadat; 6-0 
Doswada; 5-0 | Bandharpada; !-0; Mon. | Songadh; 9-0 

Mota.; 

Bulsar; 15-0 | Khergam; 3-0; | Khergam; 3-0 
Madhi; 14-0 | Amba; 1-0; Sat. | Areth; 2-4 
Chinchpada;10-0 | Chinchpada; 10-0; Thu. | Chinchpada;10-0 
Surat; 7-0 | Surat; 7-0; Sat. } Local; 
Songadh; 4-0 | Songadh; 4-0; Sun. | Songadh; - 4-0 
Bulsar; 22-0 | Mandav Khadak; 1-0; |Dharampur;48~0 
Bulsar; 4-0 | Bulsar; 4-0; ' Gundala;) 1-0 
Navsari; 15-0 | Kharvan; 2-0; Sat. 
Sayan;; 10-0 | Surat;; 14-0; Sat. | Dhatawa; 2-0 
Gangadhara; 3-0 | Gangadhra; 3-0; Local; 
Sayan; 3-4 | Surat; 11~0; Sat.| Sayan; 3-4 
Bulsar; 63-0 | Ozar; 7-0;: Thu. | Dharampur;45-0 
Umerpada; 3-0 | Umerpada; 3-0 
Songadh; 6-0 | Songadh; 6-0; Sun. | Songadh; 6-0 
Dnai; 6-0 | Buhari; Wed. Buhari; 2-0 
Vyara; 11-0 | Satkul; 3-0; Fri. | Kakadapar; 6-0 
Madhi; 9-0 | Mandavi; 3-0 Wed; Mandvi; 4-0 
Vyara; 8-0 | Vadkui; 3-0; Tue. | Ratania; 1-0 
Dungri; 8-0 | Vad; 4-0; Wed. | Chikhal; 6-0 
Bilimora; 2-0 |Bilomora; 2-0 Bilimora; 1-0 
Vyara; 8-0 | Buhari; 3-0; Wed | Buhari; 3-0 








Drinking} 
water 
facilities 


8 


Ww. 


W., IV. 


W.,IV. 
W.,IV. 
w. 
w.,P. 
w. 
rv.,D. 





.W,Tv. 
Ww. 


Iv. 





Institutions and 
other 
information. 


9 


fr (Mg Sud 15) Goddess 
harshadi.; tl. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; lib. 
pyt. 
sl(pr). 


2S\(pr., lokshala).; 2tl. 
sl(pr). 

sl (lokshala). 

sl(pr).; tl.; ch. 

sl(pr).; pyt. 

sI(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.).; fr 
(Mg Vad 13).; tl. 





sl(pr).; pyt.; ch.; lib. 


2SI (2pr).; pyt.; 3; (c).; 
fr (An,Sud, 10).; 7te.; 
3mq. 7dg.; dh.; ch.; 
2lib.; Sdp. 

th; dh. 

pyt.; 2cs.; (2mis). 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; csl.; (c)ib. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; 8.5 
(fmg); lib. (mob). 
3S] (3pr).; pyt.; tl.; ch.; 
dp. 

si (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; ch. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; (c).; 
fr (Srn. last Saturday) 
tl. 

sl (pr).; ¢s.; (c).; dg. 
pyt. 
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Direction; 


Village or Town name in English; Travelling 











Sr D Area (Sq. miles); Popula- 
N a ; Taluka abbreviation. _ | _ distance tion; Households; Agricul- 
* |Village or Town name in Gujarati;|] from Taluka tural Population. 
peta H.Q. 
1 3 
585 Ghoda SGD.; dist N; 5-0] 2.4; 599: 104; 577 
586 Ghodacit sGp.; figala S; 10-01 1.5; 461; 72; 449 
587 Ghodamal BNS.; Gisnia SW; 5-01 6.7; 1086; 242; 1083 
588 Ghodirivali sap.: Qudlgauetl S; 12-0} 1.1; 107; 21; 107 
589 Gholan §GD.; diae SE; 26-010.7; 28; 5; 28 
590 Gholar CKL.; ele SE; 6-0| 3.0; 1047; 204; 1047 
591 Ghotan DRP.; Giza SE; 28-0] 2.9; 287; 50; 287 
592 Chotawal DRP.; aizan S; 4401 1.1; 88; 24; 88 
593 Ghusaragam §GD.; EPAUH S; 340) 1.7; 239: 37; 232 
594 Ghutavel sGD.; y2d¢ S; 15-01 1.7; 268; 41; 267 
595 Gijaram MGL.; dilevey NW; 3-0! 1.9; 804; 178; 437 
596 Girandra DRP.; o{lett2t SE; 34-0] 4.8%, 643; 118; 643 
597 Godabar MGL.; Sugone E; > 10-0} 3.7; 9812; 148; 811 
59g Godadara CRS.; diLstert SE; 5-41 1.1; ©6333; 69; 226 
599 Godadh& MDV.; dig4t N; 6-0/°2.3; 875; 153; 784 
600 Godadh@ yLp.; Sirgtet NW; 5-1/1.0; 524; 90; 519 
601 Godasammbé mpy.; ditaaiott WwW; 5-0} 1.0; 592; 106; 495 
602 Godathal CKL, digaa SE; 15-4] 4.6; 2509; 417; 2417 
603 Godavani CKL.; Siaeil SE;/ 17-01 1.7; 696; 121; 696 
604 Godawadi MDV. ditetatal W; = 6-4) 2.9; 1504; 273; 1389 
605 Godhabari BNS. Bitte) E; 3-0} 1.8; 468; 90: 468 
606 Colma PRD. drSut S; 9-0} 6.2; 2603; 499; 2482 
607 Goja CRS; dim E; 7-0 0.7; 124; 29; 411 
608 Goji BRD. ie Ss; 3-2 1.7; 514; 110; 485 
609 Gola OPD. ditat NE; 3-2) 1.7; 232; 47: 180 
610 Golan VLD. dil@et N; 3~2\ 3.2; 849; 153: 847 
611 Gondalid MGL. Iledleu E; 22-0) 1.5; 88; 13; 88 
612 Gopal MHW.; Suuat S; 6-0 1.9; 531; 95; 513 
613 Gopalapura SGD. Sway | S; 8-0 2.0; 360; 54; 360 
614 Gopalia MGL. druralart E; 25-0) 0.3; 32; 5; 32 
615 Goragam BLR. SULRX N; 9-41 3.7; 1484; 283: 1426 
616 Gorakhada DRP. d12-421 E; 12-01 1.7; 227; 43; = 227 
| 








Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

4 
Songadh; 5-0 
Songadh; 10-0 
Bansda; 5-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Navapur; 16-0 
Rumla; 3-0 
Dharampur; 28-0 
Dharampur; 44-0 
Navapur; 16-0 
Songadh; 15-0 
Mangrol; 3-0 
Dharampur; 34-0 
Wankal; 6-0 
Dindoli; 1-0 
Mandvi; 6-0 
Buhari; 3-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Dharampur; 12-0 
Kadod; 2-0 
Bansda; 4-0 
Local; 

Kharvasa; 2-0 
Nizar; 0-6 
Olpad; 3-0 
Valod; 3-0 
Umerpada; 6-0 
Satem; 0-6 
Songadh; 8-0 
Umerpada; 0-4 
Local; 


Dharampur; 


12-0 








Railway St.; 


Distance, 

5 
Songadh; 5-0 
Doswada; 5-0 
Unai; 15-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Navapur; 16-0 
Bilimora; 
Bulsar; 40-0 
Bulsar; 62-0 
Navapur; 16-0 
Songadh; 15-0 
Simodra; 3-0 
Bulsar; 52-0 
Zankhvav; 2-0 
Udhna; 2-0 
Zankhavav ;11-0 
Madhi; 14-0 
Madhi; 14-0 
Bilimora; 19- 
Bilimora; 19-0 
Madhi; 7-0 


Kevdi Road ;2-0 


Udwada; 84 
Niol; 3-4 
Bardoli; 5-0 
Sayan; 6-0 
Madhi; 13-0 
Keori; 3~0 
Navsari; 15-0 
Songadh; 8-0 
Umerpada; 0-4 
Dungri; 4-0 
Bulsar; 30-0 
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Weekly Bazar; 





Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Songadh; 5-0; Sun. 
Bandharpada 
Mota; 1-0; Mon. 
Limzar; 4-0; Sun. 
Bandharpada 
Mota; 40; Mon. 
Singana; 1-0; Tue. 
Chikhali; 6-0; 
Huda; 6-0; Tue. 
Varwath; 8-0; Sun. 
Singana; 10-0; Tue. 
Umarada; 3-0; Tue. 
Mangrol; 3-0; 
Huda; 2-0; Tue, 
Zankhuvav; 2-0; 
Surat; 6-0; Sat. 
Mandvi; 6-0; Wed. 
Buhari; 3-0; Wed. 
Amba; 2-0; Sat. 
Khergam; 7-0; 
Dharampur; 12-0; Mon. 
Kadod; 2-0; Sun. 
Bansda; 40; Fri. 
Rohina; 1-0; Thu. 
Surat; 11-0; Sat. 
Mahuwa; 4-4; Mon. 
Surat; 17-0; Sat. 
Buhari; 3-0; Wed. 
Keori; 3-0; — 
Kharvan; 2-0; Sat. 
Songadh; 8-0; Sun. 
Umerpada; 0-4; 
Dungri; 40; 


RajpuriJungle; 1-0; Thu.;/Dharampur 312-0 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


7 


Songadh; 
Songadh; 


Bansada; 
Songadh; 


Virthava; 
Chikhali; 6-0 
Dharampur;28-0 
Dharampur;44-0 
Charangam ; 1-0 
Songadh; 15-0 
Mangrol; _ 3-0 


P, 

W.,fV. 
W., IV. 
W.T,V. 





Dharampur; 34-0/P. 
Zankhuav; 2-0 [w.,n. 


Magob; 2-0 |w. 
Mandvi;, 6-0 _|w.,rv. 
Buhari ; 3-0 Iw. 
Local; w. 
Fadwel; 7-0 |w.,rv. 
Fadwel; 6-0 |w.,rv. 
Bori; 20 Iw. 
Bansda; 3-0 |w.,rv. 
Vaghchhipa;3-0_[w.,rv., 
t. 
Althan; 3-0 |w. 
Local w.,t 
Aandhi; 1-0 [w. 
Local w. 

_ Ww. 
Kharvan; 2-0 Irv. 
Songadh; 8&0 |[w.,rv. 

Ww. 
Vaghaldhara;!-4 jw. 
rv.,str.,pD 





Institutions and 
___ other 
information. 


9 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. 
sl (pr).; cs. 


rt 


sl (pr). 





SI (pr).; tl. 


sl (pr).; Qokshala). 

sl (pr).; pyt. 

sl (pr).; tl; Mahadev. 
mg.; dg.; lib. 


sl (lokshala).; pyt.; 
cs.; (c).; ch. 

2sl(pr).; tl; ch.; dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt. 

sl (pr).; tl.; dp. 


sl.; pyt.; cs.(mp.).; dp. 

3sl(pr., 2Lokshala).; 
pyt.; 2tl. 

8 (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

sl(m).; pyt.; cs.(mp.).; 
tl.; ch. 

sl(pr).; tl.; dg. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; dg. 


tL. 

sl(pr).; tl. 
2tl. 

sl(pr).; ch. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; mq.; dg. 
2s! (lokshala).; pyt. 


sl(2pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.).; 
tl; dp. 
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\Village or Town name in English; 
Serial) : Taluka abbreviation. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati; 
1 


617 Gorawada BLR.; SURaise 
618 Gosarada BRD.; Sires 
619 Gotasd BRD.; Sida 
620 Gothag OPD.; Sata 


621 Gotia PLN; Suztat 

622 Govalak CRS.; dirates 

623 Govat MGL.; 5ia2 

624 Gunakhadi SGD.; yarisl 
625 Gunsasada SGD,; QPEL 
626 Gunasavel MHW.; MAI 


627 Gundalav BLR.; £414 
628 Gundavan MDV.; 3yEqIK 
629 Gundi sGp.; el 

630 Gundia DRP.; oelatt 

631 Gundikuva MGL,; sjelga 
632 Gunti MGL,: gl 


633 Gyasapur OPD.; 41NYye 
634 Haladharu KMJ.; Gad 


635 Haladhava MHW.; wa4ual 


636 Haladhari MGL.; ~@42l 
637 Halamudi vRA.; way) 
63g Hanamantama] DRP, WAFAHIA 


639 Hanamatia sGD.; Gandlat 
649 Hansapor NVR.; gidtdR 

641 Hanuminabari BNS.! Ge] HLAourl 
642 Haranagam CKL.; GROUH 


643 Harasani MGL.; well 


644 Hari = BLR.; — Galal 
645 Matipura PLN.;  Gelyt 
646 Haripwi MGL.; Glyal 
647 Llaripurs VRA.; way 











Directon; 
Travelling 
distance 
from taluka/ 
or peta H. Q. 
2 
E; 40) 0.6; 
8; 7-0) 
S; 3-0} 0.7; 
BE; 11-4) 2.5; 
E; 6-0| 0.5; 
S; 2-0) 0.6; 
E; 25-0} 0.6; 
SE; 10-0) 1.5; 
N; 2-0| 4.7; 
SE; = 2.4; 
| 
E; a 1.7; 
ky 8-0 
NE; © 10-0!0.3; 
E; > 22-01 2:41; 
E; 13-0) 0,8; 
— | e75 
| 
Ey 14-1} 
S; a Bits 
Ss; 14340!) 220; 
E; 44-0] 1.7; 
S: 29-0) 1.0; 
E; 15-0! 3.7; 
SW; 13-0; 1.4; 
SW; 5-0, 1.6; 
N;3 2-0] 0.7; 
E; 8-2} 2.6; 
NE; 2-0! 1.4; 
S; 7-0| 1.4; 
SE; 8-0] 0.1; 
ni .. | 0.4; 
SE; 22-0) 2.3; 











383; 


198; 
970; 


87; 
45; 
295; 
389; 
775; 
1228; 


Fabivevenes 


sctereeeee 


963; 


206; 
88; 
910; 


385; 
1301; 
506; 
1622; 


666; 


1131; 
427; 
18; 
166; 





Are (Sq. miles); Popula- 
tion; Households; Agricul- 
tural POR AHOR: 


81; 320 
deserted ... 
38; 198 
197; 822 
17; 87 
15; 45 
44; 295 
62; 387 
138; 766 
209; 918 
115; 447 
... deserted 
12; 71 
48; 260 
40; 246 
40; 206 
paths deserted 

264; 1051 
180; 916 
28; 205 
19; 88 
196; 907 
64; 358 
266; 897 
108; 197 
358; 1427 
114; 662 
224;  802| 
76; 312 
1; 18 
30; 159 





Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

Ghadoi; 0-1 
Bardoli; 3-0 
Local; 

Ena; 1-0 
Udhna; 1-0 
Umerpada; 1-0 
Songadh; 10-0 
Songadh; 2-0 
Jervavia; 2-0 
Dhamdachi; 1-4 
Songadh; 10-0 
Dharampur; 22-0 
Wankal; 7-0 
Velacha; 3-0 
Local; 

Anaval; 6-0 
Umerpada; 10-0 
Unai; 11-0 
Dharampur; 15-0 
Vyara; 3-0 
Local; 

Bansda; 2-0 
Local; 

Mangrol; 2-0 
Local; 

Ubhel; 1-0 
Umerpada; 16-0 
Buhari; 7-0 
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Railway St.;_ Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; {Drinking} — Institutions and 
Distance. Distance; Distance, water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 
5 6 7 8 9 
Bulsar 4-0 | Bulsar 0-4 | Local W.,t. s.(c.).; tl.; dg. 
ghodeegacgenecarscsuesee|vohseeaccdcaseeeieeeednssesveeaaces GOSELLO Ge iiesscs obec ie cgacects s leads claceel ove sabuae dav cedicesace 
Bardoli 3-0 - ~~ Ahwa ; 1-0 | w. 
Sayan 1-4 | Surat 10-0; Sat. | Sayan ; 14 | w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; 
dh.; ch.; lib. 
Gangadhra 1-0 | Gangadhra 1-0; Palsana; 6-0 | w. tl. 
Udhna 2-0 | Surat 2-0; Sat.) Udhna; 1-0] o. dg. 
Umerpada 1-0 | Umerpada 1-0; _ w. 
Songadh ' 10-0 | Umarada 1-4; Tue. | Songadh ; 10-0 | w.,rv. | sl(pr).; pyt. 
Songadh 2-0 | Songadh 2-0; Sun. | Songadh ; 2-0 } w. sl (lokshala).; pyt.; ch. 
Anaval 10-0 | Kharvan 40; Sat. | Local (Ex- 1-0 | w.,t. sl(pr).; cs.(c.).; tl; dp. 
cept Mon- 
soon); 
Vanskui-; 
Bulsar 3-0 | Bulsar 3-0; Local ; w.,t sl(pr). 
Sis adeaduesteseiss secealescsccocctcensecsosces cusses AEH CAMMBRCOEE MAINS, secs sesessscnssleserestscscsseressenessevsecesese 
Songadh 10-0 | Songadh 10-0 ; Sun. | Songadh ;, 10-0 | rv. 
Bulsar 40-0 | Baria 12-0 ; Dharampur;22-0} p.,rv. | sl(pr); tl. 
Zankhvay 2-0 | Zankhvav 2-0; Zankhyav ; 1-0 | w. sl (lokshala). 
Velacha 3-0 | Velacha 3-0; Tadkeshwar ;4-0) w.,p., 
rv. 
JisadeckeediddeesssGavec|ocevedsteneteseseseesaeeeceecs ingle POREFERO Mc BaTME sos 0e[cnsescevesv’|sveevavswercvaessscesscueseeseads 
Gangadhra 1-0 | Bardoli 40 ; Sat.| Ubhel ; 4-0 | w.,t. si(pr).; pyt.; 3cs.(3c.).; 
2tl.;mq.; dg.; lib.; dp; 
Anaval 6-0 | Valvada 2-0; Sun. | Local ; w. sl(pr).; pyt.; 2cs.(c.,mp); 
lib. 
Umerpada 10-0 | Umerpada 10-0 ; Umerpada; 10-0) w. cs. 
Kalamba 1-0 | Raighad 10; Sat. od w. 
Bulsar 33-0 | Rajpuri 5-0; Thu. | Dharampur 15-0} rv.,str. 
Jungle Dp. 
Vyara 5-0 | Vyara 5-0; Sat. | Vyara ; 5-0 | w.,rv. | pyt. 
Naysari 3-0 | Navsari 4-0; Sun. | Local ; w. sl(pr).; pyt.; tl. 
Unai 5-0 | Bansda 2-0; Fri. | Local; W.,IV. sl(pr).; tl; ch. 
Rankuva 2-0 | Rankuva 2-0 ; Rankuva; 2-0 | w. 2sl(2pr); pyt; cs.(mq.); 
fr (Kt. Sud. 14).; tl; 
mq.; dg.; lib. 
Mangrol 2-0] Mangrol les Fri Mangrol; 2-0] w. sl (lokshala); pyt. 
Wankal 60 
Pardi 1-0 | Sukhlav 3-0; Fri. } Parnera; 2-4| w.,t sl(pr); 3tl,; ch; dp. 
Chalthan 3-0 | Surat 6-0; Sat. | Kadodara ; 1-0 | w. tl,; dg. 
Umerpada 16-0 | Umerpada 16-0 ; 
Unai 6-0 | Bhenskatri_ 3-0; Sun. | Unai; 7-0 | w. pyt. 


7201—-135 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Serial Taluka abbreviation. . 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 





648 Haripura-Kanoghat 
calya si@uate 

649 Hasanapor OPD.; gud 

650 Hathanabari DRP.; Kadouil 

651 Hathisa OPD.; wtélat 

652 Hathodi MGL.; «alt 


MDV.; 


653 Hathuka VLD.; gt%45t 
654 Hathuran MGL.; 22k 


655 Hedalabari DRP.; Geaourl 
656 Hedari DRP.; G21 


657 Hindala. sGp.; cleat 
658 Hindholia BRD.; cladleu 
659 "iravaay SGD.; lua 
660 Holipida BNS.; Cidlust 


661 Huda DRP.; al 


662 Icchapor CRP.; S2etWt2 
663 Icchapor GND.; §2<91%t2 
664 Isanpor BRD.; Sale 
665 Isanpor OPD.; Sudilr 
666 Isanpur MGL.; SUAYR 
667 Isar MDV.; Su2 

668 lsaroi BRD.; Sarid) 
669 Isaroli PLN.; Said 
670 Italava PLN.; S2iqat 


67) Itdlava NVR.; S2iaar 

672 Inama VLD.; SdH 

673 Indu- VRA.; Sk 

674 Jafarabad OPD.; SQLOULE 
675 Jagini DRP.; maoilal 

676 Jahangirabadcrs.; svwidilaeue 


677 Jahangirepuracrs.; sycirileya 
67g Jakhala MDV.; "4 


679 Jakkarada BRD.; M1221 





Direction; 
Travelling | Area (Sq. miless.); Pop 
distance. ulation; Households; 


from taluka |Agricultural Population. 
or peta H.Q. 
2 














E; 9-0) 2.0; 105; 13; 105 
S; y ae | roe deserted .. 
E; 16-0] 1.4; 185; 41; 185 
WwW; 2-0; 1.2; 160; 33; 158 
W; = -:13-0| 3.53. 1315; 270; 1017 
S; 4011.3; 743; 154; 661 
W; ~=-18-0| 6.2; 1774; 381; 1276 
S; 22-0) 1.2; 58; 11; 58 
E; 33-0] 1.8; 133; 20; 133 
S; ca 1.d5. 155; 22; 15] 
W;.- 5-0) 0.8; 136; 29; 125 
S; 7-0| 1.5; 373; 56; 369 
NE; 3-00.73; 371; 76; 371 
SE; 35-0) 3.8; 366; 72; 356 
| 
SW; 7-6) 3.5; 1441; 310; 1285 
N; 4-0|.1.3;. 870; 176; 759 
N; 5-6. 1.0; 275; 45; 269 
SE; 2-0) 1:3; 470; 98; 444 
W; = 18-0| 2.7; 835; 132; 704 
N; 8-0) 1.9; 877; 143; 850 
8S; 2-0| 2.6; 670; 134; 614 
N; 1-4 2.0; 263; 60; 232 
WwW; 1-0; 1.0; 528; 109; 456 
8; 3-0} 1.3; 1034; 187; 854 
N; 1-6/ 0.9; 408; 99; 390 
N; 1-0) 1.5; 261; 60; 261 
Ww; 2-0} 1.0; 89; 21; 89 
NE; 29-0) 1.0; 366; 72; 366 
NW; 40] 1.6; 330; 57; 178 
NW; 44, 1.1; 245; 52; 185 
E; 2-0: 1.5; 244; $1; 237 
S; 7-0| 0.4; 144; 28; 139 








Post 


office; 


Distance in miles. 


4 


Zankhvay; 


Dharampur; 
Olpad; 
Velachha; 


Buhari; 
Local; 


Dharampur; 
Dharampur; 
Songadh; 
Vakaner; 
Songadh; 
Bansda; 
Pendha; 


Local; 
Local; 
Varad; 
Karamla; 
Wankal,; 
Zankhvav; 
Bardoli; 
Baleshwar; 
Palsana; 


Local; 
Valod; 
Vyara; 
Saras; 
Pondha; 
Rander; 


Rander; 
Tarsada 


Bargama; 


Surban; 


22-0 
33-0 
20-0 
3-0 
7-0 
3-0 


1-0 
1-4 
3-0 
6-0 
2-0 
0-2 
1-0 


1-4 
1-0 
2-0 
7-0 
1-0 


I-1 


1-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance 
in miles. 


5 


Zankhvav 16-0 


Bulsar; 34-0 
Sayan; 70 
Velachha; 1-4 
Madhi; 140 

Local; 

Bulsar; 40-0 
Bulsar; 34-0 
Songadh; 20-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Kevdi Road; 5-0 
Bulsar; 53-0 
Surat; 7-0 
Vedchha; 3-4 
Bardoli; 70 
Sayan; 6-0 
Wankal; 3-0 
Zankhvav; 6-0 
Bardoli; 2-0 
Chalthan; 3-6 
Chalthan; 4-0 
Navsari; 40 
Madhi; 74 
Vyara; 10 
Sayan; 9-0 
Bulsar; 54-0 
Surat; 5-0 
Surat; 5-4 
Madhi; 9-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 











Drinking 
water 
facilities 


W., IV. 


WP. 


= 


Sie 258s SS 
> 


£2 2.2 


£3 


w.fv. 








Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. Distance, 
Bazar Day. 
7 
Pipalwada 3-0; Sat. | Mandvi 9-0 
ARSE see ae eRs sole tes Pac utas raadesle deserted ............ 
Bopi; 2-0; Fri. | Dharampur;16-0 
Surat ; 13-0; Sat. ; Olpad; 1-6 
Velachha; 144; Kim; 4-4 
Buhari; 3-0; Wed. | Pipardi; 10 
Local; 
Sildha; 4-0; Sat. | Chival; 10-0 
Ukta; 8-0; Sun. | Dharampur;33-0 
Songadh; 20-0; Sun. |.Songadh; 20-0 
Surali; 5-0; Thu. | Vankaner; -3-0 
Songadh; 7-0; Sun. | Songadh; © 7-0 
Bansda; 3-0; Fri. | Bansda; 3-0 
Local; Tue. {Penth; 70 
Surat: 7-0; Sat. | Local; 
Gandevi; 5-0; Wed. | Salej; 1-0 
Surali; 5-0; Thu. | Panada; 2-0 
Surat; 8-0; Sat. | Masma; 1-0 
Wankal; 3-0; Fri. | Mangrol; 6-0 
Devgadh: 0-4; Thu. | Local; 
Ahwa; 0-4 
Baleshwar; 0-2; Local; 
Palsana; 2-0; Palsana; 1-0 
Navsari; 3-0; Sun. | Local; 
Valod; 1-4; Fri. ; Butwada; 0-1 
Vyara; 1-0; Sat. | Vyara; 1-0 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. | Olpad; 2-0 
Huda; 2-0; Tue. |Dharampur; 29-0 
Surat; 5-0; Sat. ; Surat; 5-0 
Surat; 5+; Sat. | Rander; 1-1 
‘Mandvi; 2-0; Wed. | Local; 
Mahwva; 5-0; Mon. | Bhuvasan; 0-1 


w.fIv. 


Ww, 








Institutions and 
other 
information. 


sl(pr),; pyt,; 2cs,; tl; 
mq.; 2dg.; ch; lib. 

sl(pr). 

sl(pr),; pyt.; 2cs,; 
2mq.; 6dg.; ch. 


sl (lokshala). 


sl (lokshala),; pyt.; ch. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; 3dh.; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 
sl (pr) tl.; ch.; lib. 

sl (pr).; cs.; 2tl. 

sl (Lokshala).; pyt.; cs. 
cs. 


| sl (pr).; tl.; ch.; lib, 


tl. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; 2mq.; 
2dg.; ch'; lib. 

sl (pr). 

cs. (mis). 

tl. 


tl, 
sl (pr).; fr (Adhik Srn 


15).; 2tl. 
sl (pr).; cs.; tl 
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Direction; 
Village or Town name in Engiish;|Travelling Area (Sq. miies.); Pop- Post office; 
Serial Taluka abbreviation. distance. ulation; Households; Distance in miles. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati;| from taluka) Agricultural Population. 
or peta H.Q. 
| 1 2 3 4 
680 Jalalapor NVR.; svqiqille W; = -2-0| 4.6; 8647; 1792; 721 |Local; 


681 Jamagabhan DRP.; MHUUA | S; 16-0] 1.2; 276; 55; 267 |Dharampur; 16-0 








682 Jamakhadi sGD.; yr SE; 9-0) 1.9; 389; 64; 372 |Songadh; 10-0 
683 Jamkui MDV.; MHS N; 10-41 1.4; 121; 19; 121° |Zankhvav; 7-0 
684 Jamalapor NVR.; svHIatlz S; 0-4/0.7; 292; 60; 16 |Navsari; 1-4 
685 Jamali sGD.; mad SE; 23=01°0.9; 293; 47; 291 |Navapur: 13-0 
686 Jamalid «= DRP.; mrdlail Es. 20-0) 3:2; 310; 57; | 310 |Dharampur; 20-0 
687 Jamalid vRA.; "uaa SE; 17-01 1.3; 137; 24; 121 |Dolvan; 6-0 
688 Jamanakuva §GD.; "HSU | S; 5-0) 0.7; 269; 41; 194 |Songadh; 5-0 
689 Jamanakuvabar MDV.; MHm- | N; 2-0/ 1.4; 553; 115; 532 [Tarsada 1-4 
SAU Bargama; 
690:Jamanakuva-Devagadh MDV.; Ny 10-0} 1.6;. 24; 3; 24 |Zankhvav; 9-0 


AHASU-LUAZ 











691 Jamanapada CKL.; ‘yHaulgt | SE; 15-0] 3.1; 1290; 243; 1287 |Dharampur; 7-0 
692 Jamania BNS.; wMHadldIt W,; 2-0] 1.4; 359; 77; 355 |Bansda 2-0 
693 JamaniayLD. ; MUM NS; > 5-4) 1.0; 614; 101; 346 = =|Buhari; 5-0 
694.Jamipur SGD.; VALYR N; 13-0) 1.7; 336; 54; 336 |Songadh; 13-0 
695 JamatalavSGD.; "HANIA E; 30-0] 0.5; 82; 11; 75 |Navapur; 24-0 
696 Jarhbavan SGD.; MAUL SE; 19-0} 0.3; 107; 19; 101 |Navapur; 12-0 
697 Jatabharathana KMJ.; Ww; 74| 0.6; 302; 36; 176 |Oma: 0-6 
AA ARALELL 
698 Jatapor PLN.; svar E; 8-0) 0.1; 283; 45; 258 IGangadhra; 2-0 
699 Jesapor BLR.; svete N; 8-01 1.1; 714; 156; 714 |Dungri; 2-0 
700 Jesitgapur VRA.; svelorye S; 9-0} 2.5; 794; 142; 792 |Buhari; 3-0 
701 Jetapur MDV.; 6¥dy2 N; 12-0} 1.6; 34; 6; «34 ‘[Zankhvav; 12-0 
702 Jétavadi VRA.; syaatdl S; 3-01 1.0; 107; 19; 106 |Vyara; 3-0 
703 Jiav CRS.; Wvud 8; 8-0| 2.3; S11; 106; 470 |Bhestan; 1-0 
704 Jinod OPD.; waite NW; 6-4) 1.6; 511; 98; 458 lolpad; 1-4 
705 Jior KMJ.: 22ll2 E; 3-2] 0.8; 97; 19; 97 \Kamerj; 4-4 
706 Jirawal DRP.; 244 S; 21-0| 3.4; 477; 92; 477 \Dharampur; 21-0 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; {Drinking Institutions and 
Distance Distance; Distance. water - other 
in miles. Bazar Day. facilities information. 
5 6 | 7 8 9 
Navsari; 1-0 | Local; Navsari 1-0 | w. 2s1 (2pr).; pyt.;cs. ;(mp). ; 


fr (Srn, every Monday) 
Puneshwar.;4tl.; M.; 
mq. dg.;2dh.; gym. ;ch 
lib.; 6dg.; ech. 
Pardi; 23-0 | Mandvia; 1-0; Fri. | Nana-; 10-0] p.rv. | sl (pr). 











Pondha; 
(Chiwal); 
Songadh; 10-0 | Songadh; 10-0; Sun. | Songadh; 9-0 | w. sl (lokshala).;  pyt.; 
| fr.; dp. 
Zankhvav; 7~0 | Devgadh; 3-4; Thu. | Devgadh; 3-4 | w. 
Navsari; 1-4 | Navsari; 1-4; Sun. | Navsari; 1-4 | w. 
Navapur; 13-0 | Navapar; 13-0; Sat. | Navapur; 13-0 | w. pyt. 
Bulsar; 38-0} Rajpuri 6--0; Thu.(Dharampur 20-0 | rv.,p. | sl (lokshala). 
Jungle; 
Sara; 7-0 | Panchol; 6-0; Fri | Dolvan;) 6-0 | w. 
Songadh; 5-0|Songadh; 5-0; Sun. | Songadh; 5-0 | w. sl (pr).; yt. 
Madhi; 6-4 | Mandvi; 1~4; Wed. | Local; w. sl (pr).; cs.; tl; ch. 


5 
i 


Zankhvav; 9-0 | Devgadh; 4-0; Thu. | Devgadh; 40 | w. 
Bulsar; 20-0 | Dharampur; 7-0; Mon Khergam; 5-0} w.,rv. | sl(pr).; pyt. 
Unai; 9-0 | Bansda; 2-0; Fri. | Bansda; 2-0 | w. sl(pr).; tl, 
Madhi; 15-0 | Buhari; 5-0; Wed. | Buhari; 5-0 | w. s\(pr).; pyt.; lib. 
Songadh; 13-0 | Songadh; 13-0; Sun. | Songadh; 13-0 | w.,rv. { sl (Lokshala). 
Navapur; 24-0} Navapur; 24-0; Sat. | Navapur; 24-0 | w. 
Navapur; 12-0 | Navapur; 12-0; Sat. Navapur; 12-0 | w. 








Bardoli; 4-0 | Bardoli; 4-0; Sat. | Orna; 0-4 | w. pyt. 

Gangadhra; 2-0 | Gangadhra; 2-0; Bardloi; 3-0} w. 

Dungri; 2-0 | Dungri; 2-0; | Dungri; 2-0 | w. sl(pr). 

Vyara; 10-0 | Buhari; 3-0; Wed. | Local; w. si(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; ch.; 
lib, 

Zankhvav; 12-0 | Pipalwada; 1-4; Sat. {| Sathvav; 7-0] w. 

Vyarfa; 3-0 | Vyara; 3-0; Sat. | Vyara; 3-0 | w.,rv. pyt, 

Bhestan; 2-0, Surat; 8-0; Sat. | Bhestan; 1-0] w.,p. s] (lokshala).; tl; ch. 

Sayan; 15-0 | Surat; 18-0; Sat. | Local; ‘Ww. sl(pr).; es.; fr (Ct, Sud 7 


& 8) Goddess Yama- 
| suri.; 2tl.; dh. 











Sayan; 10--0| Surat; 14--0; Sat. Dugara; 0--1| w.,rv. | fr(Srn).; tl.; dh. 
Pardi; 21--0) Mandra; 3--0; Fri. Nana- 8--0! p.,rv. sl(pr). 
ponda; 
(Chiwal); 








Pemeres —— 
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Direction; 
\Vitlage or Town name in English;| Travelling | Area (Sq. miles.); Pop Post office; 
Serial, Taluka abbreviation. —|_ distance. ulation; Households; Distance. in miles 
No. | Village or Town namein Gujarati;) from taluka} Agricultural Population. 
peta H.Q. 
1 2 3 4 

707 Jogavel DRP.; #2194 S; 12-0 4.2; 931; 166; 931 Dharampur; 12-0 
708 Jogawad CKL.: 21413 E; 12-0] 1.7; 1037; 220; 968| Local; 

709 Jokha KMJ.; Ait 8; 6-6| 2.6; 905; 143; 717) Asta; 1-0 
7i0 Jol MHW.; %q@ W: 0-4) 2.3; 264; 55;  256| Mahuwa; 2-0 
711 Jolava PLN.; ##aat N;  6-4/ 2.0; 417; 75; 405! Bagumra; 1-0 
712 Jothin OPD.; HALL S; 5-0} 1.3; 212; 53; 206) Variyav; 3-0 
713 Juiava- BLR.; Ox] YALL E; 4-0| 3.3; 1189; 201; 1064; Ronvel; 4-0 
714 Junai SGD.; syed N; 11-0/0.1; 58; 8; 44] Songadh; 11-0 
715 Junavan §GD.; YJ AA SW; 10-0) 1.9; 273; 43; 269] Vyara; 7-0 
716 Junavani BRD.; syjtatell NE; 9-0) 1.2; 286; 60; 265) Kadod; 2-0 
717 Junawan MDV.; syjJdie N; 8-0, 0.9; 442; 71; 400) Mandvi; 8-0 
718 Kabilapor NVR.; silat E;  Q-4} 1,1; 735; 160; 324) Kaliawadi; 0-1 
719 Kacawal PRD.; 54QI4 NE; 8-41 1.33. 496; 90; 496! Mota 2-0 

Vagchhipa; 

720 Kachab OPD.; s1£901 E; 7-0) 1.4; 190; 44; 177] Syadla: 2-0 
721 Kachal MHW.; 51694 S; 3-4/.0.6;. 296; 60; 276| Karchelia; 1-4 
722 Kachol NVR.; sf1@ SE; 6-01 1.3; 547; 128; 533! Khedsupa: 1-0 
723 Kichol OPD.; slid W; 5-0) 1.9. 193; 39; 192) Saras; 1-4 
724 Kacholi CRS.; seal S; Te 1.5;.5 800; 171; 704! Sachin; 4-0 
725 Kacholi GND.; seid N; 3-0) 2.4; 3015; 584; 1434) Local; 

726 Kacigam BLR.; salon E; 13-0) 2.0; 659; 131; 579] Ronvel; 4-0 
727 Kadavidadara MGL.; ssdlelert | E; 22-0) 0.5; 189; 25; 189] Wankal; 11-0 
72g KadhalyA MHW.; sé S; 8-0| 2.0; 555; 105; 549! Mahuva; 8-0 
729 Kadii MAW.; Slelelt SW; 1-0) 2.3; 192; 40; 190) Mahuwa; 1-4 
730 Kadipor NVR; si€lile NW; 3-0) 0.2; 373; 71; 331) Kasbapar; 0-1 
731 Kadod BRD.; $3lt NE; I1-0] 1.9; 7202; 1651; 2348! Local; 

732, Kadodaré PLN. ;$3t€2L N; 6011.1; 561; 103; 551] Chalthan; 1-0 
733 Kadoli NVR.; s3iel NW; 5-0| 2.1; 832; 173; 715} Maroli; 1-4 

















Railway St.; 


Distance 
in miles. 

5 
Bulsar; 10-0 
Rankuva; 6-0 
Chalthan; 9-0 
Bardoli; 9-0 
Bagumra; 1-0 
Ubhan; 6-0 
Bulsar; 6-0 
Songadh; 11-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Madhi; 3-0 
Zankhvav; 8-0 
Navsari; 2-0 
Pardi; 11-0 
Sayan; 5-0 
Bardoli; 12-0 
Navsari; 6-0 
Surat; §-0 
Sachin; 4-0 
Amalsad; 3-0 
Bulsar; 4-0 
Zankhvav; 5-0 
Anaval; 10-0 
Bardoli; 11-0 
Navsari; 3-0 
Local; 
Chalthan; 1-0 
Mareli; 1-4 











Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Mandava; 2-0; Fri. 
Kangwai:; 1-0; Fri. 
Bardoli; 8-0; Sat. 
Mahuva; 2-0; Mon. 
Gangadhra; 2-0; 
Surat; 7-0; Sat. 
Navera; 5-0; Sun. 
Singpur; 40; Mon. 
Vyara; 7-0; Sat. 
Kadod; 2-0; Sun. 
Devgadh; 1-0; Thu. 
Navsari; 2-0; Sun: 
Pardi; 11-0; 
Surat; 14-0; Sat. 
Karchelia; 1-4; Tue. 
Navysari; 6-0; Sun. 
Surat; 9-0; Sat. 
Surat; 12-0; Sat. 


Suri Bujarang; 40; 


Navera; 2-0; Sun. 
Zankhvay; 5-0; 
Valvada; 3-0; Sun. 
Mahuva; 1-4; Mon. 
Navsari; 2-0; Sun. 
Local: Sun. 
Chalthan; 1-0; 
Maroli: 1-4; 


re ee 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

7 
Nana- 
pondha; 3-0 
Tankal; 6-0 
Mahuwa; 2-0 
Kadodra; 2-0 
Local; 
Songadh; 11-0 
Vyara; 10 
Kadod; 2-0 
Local; 
Local; 
Panchlai; 2-0 
Bhadol; 4-0 
Karchelia; 0-6 
Adada; 2-0 
Velook; 1-0 
Lajpore; 3-0 
Local; 
Dadivalli; 3-0 
Zankhvav; 5-0 
Vank; 1-0 
Mahuva; 1-0 


Kasbapar; 0-2 
Local; 


Local; 


Maroli; 1-4 


Drinking} 
water 
facilities 


8 


n.,p. 


W.,IV. 


W., fv. 


w., tv. 


W.,IV. 


W.,p. 
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Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


9 





sK(pr).; pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; mq. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.).; 
ch.; lib. 

pyt. 





sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh.; 

ch.; lib. 
sl(lokshala).; 2tl.; ch, 
sl(pr).; 2th. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs; (c.), 
dg. 

sl(pr).; dg. 

sl(pr).; Stl.; dh; dp. 
sl(pr). 


cs.(c.’; 2th, 

sl (pr); pyt. 

sl (pr). 

tl. 

sl (pr).; pyt; 2mq, 
5dg.; ch,; lib. 

sl (pr).; pyt.ses ;(c),; fir 
(An, Vad. 14).; fr (Mg., 
Vad 14), ;3tl,;mq.;2dg., 
dh.; ch.; lib,; 3dp. 
Famous temple of 
Gangeshvar Mahadev, 


sl] (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

pyt. 

pyt.; dh,; lib, 

4S] Gpr.,h).; pyt.; 3cs,; 
(3c.). 8tl.; 2mq.; 7dg., 
dh.; ch,; lib.; Sdp. 
sl (pr). ;pyt.;cs.;(mis),; 
fr (Srn, every Saturday) 
3tl,; dg.; lib. 


sl (pr) pyt,; 3tl,; lib, 








1080 


ni er a 























Direction; 
Serial|Village or Town name in English;| Travelling jArea (Sq. miles.); Popula- Post office; 
No. |. Taluka abbreviation. distance tion; Households; Agri- Distance. 
Village or Town name in Guiarati;| from ree cultura! Population. in miles. 
peta 
1 2 3 4 
734 Kadrama OPD.; s¢tut 8; 6-0| 2.9; 688; 134; 662} Olpad; 6-0 
735 Kaholi vRA.; saiel W; 3-0/ 1.5; 405; 71; 405] Vyara; 2-4 
736 Kajali DRP.; sisvel S;  13-0| 2.0; 572; 94; 572) Sukhala; 6-0 
737 Kakadakopar DRP.; S1351U2 | S; 15-0] 1.4; 1008; 159; 1008] Sukhala; 2-0 
733 Kakadakuvaé DRP.: SIS8S 41 S; 4-0] 3.0; 1081; 206; 1072} Dharampur; 4-0 
739 Kakadakuva SGD.; $14354L S; 400.9; 266; +47; + 266] Songadh; 40 
740 Kakadakuvé-Umarada GD. SW.; 8-0] 0.7; 227; 40; 226] Songadh: 8-0 
SUSSSU-GHREA 
741 Kakadamat BLR.; 5133nl2 SE; 15-0} 1.3; 609; 120; 609) Ronwel; 6-0 
742 Kakadapar MDV.; SISSUIMIR E; 6-0} 2.2; 1000; 144; 832! Mandvi; 6-0 
743 Kakadavé VRA.; $15S4L SE; 17-0} 2.5; 1165; 192; 1128] Dolvan; 1-0 
744 Kakadavel CKL.; s1s344 E; - 15-0] 1.53.°. 694; 109; 687|  Saravni; 4-0 
745 Kakadaveri CKL,; 1538421 SE; 15-0} 1.6; 814; 114; 814] Dharampur; 7-0 
746 Kakadava MDV.; 414341 N3- 2-02.45. 244; 50; 244) Mandvi; 2-0 
747 Kalé-amba BNs.; siq\-atlou W; 10-0) 2.6; 256; 60; 178} Unai; 10-0 
748 Kalaghat sGD.; statute S; 12-0} 1.2; 244; 40; 244! Songadh; 12-0 
749 Kajakicha NVR.; S1ALSLESL NE; 7-4| 2.4; 577; 117; 487] Dabhel; 1-0 
750 KalakavaVRA:. 5@5q1 SW; 16-0] 4.0; 1521; 240; 1385! Buhari; 3-0 
751 Kalamakui VLD.; s4ug8 NE; 8-0] 3.1; 1093; 207; 1069] Kiher; 1-4 
752, Kalamakui yRA.; S4USD 8; 19-0] 1.5; 276; 53; 271] Buhari; 5-0 
753 Kalamakuva MDV.; ssl NE; 5-0) 1.4; 390; 58; 388] Mandvi; 5-0 
754 Kalamatha GND.; s@¥éSI Ww; 6-6) 5.2; 2044; 483; 1944} Amalsad; 3-0 
755 KélamuiMDV.; 51440 W; 13-0] 1.0; 78; 12; 78} Mandvi; 13-0 
756 Kalasad BRD.; S42ls NES) TG) sce.cs caves eeeccss ods Geserted |... ssesssetsreessenes 
757 Kalasar PRD.; S442 Ww; 5-O| 1.1; 952; 194; 748 | Udwada; 2-0 
758 Kalathan NVR.; SEAL . | Ws 10-0) 1.2; 1010; 211; 780] Local; 
759 Kalavyara VRA.; SlOULSAlRt N; 10-0) 2.0; 656; 98; 601 | Vyara; 10-0 
760 Kalavac GND.:; 54414 WwW; 3-0; 1.3; 361; 81; 229] Gandevi; 3-0 
761 Kalavada BLR.: s&4l2L E; 8-0) 3.3; 1825; 355; 1246] Local; 


762 Kaliati CKL.; seloudl E;  6-0| 2.0; 944; 169; 922! Amadhara; 3-0 








Railway St.; 


Di tance 
in mile. 
5 
Kim 10-0 
Vyara 2+4 
Pardi 17-0 
Napi 8-0 
Boulsar 22-0 
Doswada 3-0 
Songadh 8-0 
Bulsar 12-0 
Madhi 16-0 
Unai 3-0 
Bilimora 17-0 
(i) Bili- 20-0 
mora 
(ii) Chikhali 15-0 
Road. 
Madhi 10-0 
Local 
Songadh 12-0 
Maroli 4-0 
Anaval 8-0 
Kiher 1-4 
Unai 5~0 
Zankhavv 10--0 
Amalsad 3-0 
Vankal 10-0 
Udwada 2-0 
Vedacha 3-0 
Vyara 10-0 
Chikhali 3-0 
Road. 
Bulsar 8-0 
Bilimora 13-0 


7201136 











Weekly Bazar; : Motor Stand; 
Distance; | Distance. 
Bazar Day. | 
eR eee oh Saree eet 
Surat 18-0 Sat. | Local: 
| 
Vyara 2-4; Sat. | Myhur; 04 
Sukhala 6-0; Fri Chiwal; 3-0 
Sukhala 2-0; Fri | Nanapondha;5~0 
Nani Vahiyal 1-0; Thu. | Dharampur; 4-0 
Songadh 4-0; Sun. | Songadh; 4-0 
Songadh 8-0; Sun. | Songadh; 8-0 
Chichai 2-0; Sat. Wankal; 8-0 
Mandvi 6-0; Wed. | Kakadpar 1-0 
| Colony; 
Pancho! 1-0; Fri_..| Dolvan; — 1-4 
Fadwel 5-0; Fri: Fadwel; 5-0 
| 
Dharampur_ 7-0; Mon.| Khergam; 6-0 
Mandvi 2-0; Wed:; Mandavi: 2-0 
Kharjai 3-0; Wed. | 
Bandharpada Songadh; 12-0 
Mota 4-0; Mon. 
(i) Maroli 4-0; ; Dabhel; 1-0 
(ii) Navsari 6-0; Sun. | 
Buhari 3-0; Wed.!| Buhari; 3-0 
Loterva 1-0; Madhi; 4-0 
Bhenskatri 3-0; Sun. ) Unai; 8-0 
Devgadh 4-0; Thu. | Ranvav; 3-0 
Bilimora 3-0; i Bilimora; 3-0 
Amba 4-0; Sat. | Zab; 3-4 
doe esaahoets wecctewesuumacwtatee set deserted .........,.. 
Udwada 2-0; Tue. | Udwada: 2-0 
Navsari 8-0: Sun. | Abrama; 2-0 
Khodtalav 1-0; Wed. | Kania; 
Gandevi 3-0: Wed. |! Chikhali 3-0 
| Road.; 
Bulsar 7-0; Local; 
Bamanwada_ 1-0; Mon.| Fadwel: 1-0 





‘Drinking 


water 


‘facilities 


Ww. 

W,.p. 
W.,p. 
W.,p. 


W.,IV. 


w., str. 


w.,f. 


W.,IV. 


= 
i 
= 








Institutions and 
other, 
information. 


9 





sl (pr).; pyt,:fr (Ct. Vad. 
7,8 and 9) Baliakaka,; 
Stl; mq.; dg. 

pyt,; cs. 

sl (pr); cs.; (fmg). 

sl (pr); pyt. 

sl (pr); pyt. 

s) (lokshala).; pyt. 


sl (pr). 

sl (pr).; Kakdapar 
canal Dam. 

s] (pr) pyt.; cs. 

2s1 (pr. loksahala),; 
tl. 

sl (pr). 


2si.;(pr.;lokshala). stl, 
sl (pr).; pyt. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; th; 
mq.; dg.; ch.; lib. 
sl (pr.; pyt.; cs.; (c).; 
ch.; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt. 

sl(pr),; pyt. 

s} (lokshala). 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.). 


s\(pr) ; pyt,; tl. 
sk(m).; pyt,; 2tl. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; dg; ch. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 20); dg.; 
ch.; dp. 


sl(pr).; ¢s.(c.). 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Serial) _ Yaluka abbreviation. 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati; 


i 


763 KaliiwidiNvR ; sidleuad 


764 Kalibel DV; siofleia 
765 Kalijaman MGL.; sielaHel 
756 Kamalachod VLD.; S4Laeg 


767 Kamalapor MDV.; SHAVUIR 
768 Kamalapur yRA.; SHOLYR 
769 KamalisotiMDV.; suatdteal 
770 Kamal-Zari BNS.: $lNadl 


771 Kamaréj KMJ.; $lHRov 


772 Kamaroli OPD.; startet 
773 Kambada NVR.; $4414 


774 KarhboyA BNS.; 50121 
775 Kirbparia BLR.; siuglat 
776 Kanabid NVR.; SRLS 
777 Kanabbai CKL.; seeud 


778 Kanabhi OPD.; sriail 
779 Kanid OPD.; Sl 
780 Kanadha BNS.: SOUL 


78| Kanadhi VRA.: SRLUL 
782 Kanai BRD.; bud 
783 Kanaja VRA,; SUA 
734 Kanaji SGD.; sR 
785 Kanajod yVLD.; SOUS 
786 Kanal SGD,; SiAl 
787 Kanasid CRS.; S4als 


788 Kaniv pLN,: SULA 


789 Kanawadi MGL.: S41 4181 
799 Kandolapadai BNS.; siztq4Ulel 
791 Kancra NVR.; S42 




















Direction; a : “ 
Travelling Area (Sq. miless); Post office; 
distance. Population; Distance 
from taluka |Houscholds; Agricultura} in miles. 
or peta H.Q. Population, 
2 3 4 
E; 1-0) 1.4; 1843; 417; 484) Local; 
N; 6-0] 2.2: 256; 38; 256] Mandvi; 6-0 
NE; 24-0! 1.0; 133; 19; 126 | Umerpada; 5-0 
N; 3-0] 4.1; 2635; 436; 1992 | Local; 
Ww; 9-0) 2.0; 453; 90; 443 Kadod; 3-0 
SE; 12-0) 0.5; 204; 40; 204) Buhari; 1-0 
E; 12-0 le seccecspaivenediveed Ceserted ...)....ccceccscsnssecsecersveenes 
8; 16-0) 1.5; 213; 46; 213 Bansda; 14-0 
Taluka 4.5; 1765; 383; 1069 | Local; 
Headquarters! 
NW; 6-0, 1.2; 363; 6A; 341 Surat; 12-0 
SE; 13-0''0:9; 296; 63; 35) Astagam; 3-0 
| Wy; 10-0) 1.3; 401; 66; 370] Pratapnagar; 2-0 
i ' 
NE; 12-0! 2.2; 806; 154; 805} Ronvel; 3-0 
SE; 9 a lL.t; 308; 64; 304! Astagam; 1-0 
| aR 10-0) 2.4; 947; 169; 942 Fadwel; 2-0 
NE; 70 1.2; 239; 42; 236 | Syadla; 3-0 
S; 7-0''1.9; 174; 36; 149] Variyav; 3-0 
8; 10-0} 6.2; 845; 177; 845 Bansda; 10-0 
SE; 15-0 | 2.5; 347; 58; 347) Dolvan; 5-0 
8; 5-0 | 0.7; 241; 56; 235 Bardoli; 4-0 
N; 12-0] 2.0; 565; 112; 382 | Mandvi; 5-0 
S; 11-0 !3.0; 187; 33; 187 | Songadh; 11-0 
S; 3-2 | 0.9; 353; 61; 352 Valod; 342 
SW; 8-0] 1.1; 413; 59; 406! Vyara; 40 
S; 14-4 | 2.7; 1460; 316; 1121 1 Local, 
S: 1-0} 1.1; 513; 62; 493 | Palsana; 1-0 
| WwW. 3-0] 0.8; 221; 46; 165 ! Simodra: 1-6 
W: 8011.8; 647: 110; 616 | Pratapnagar; 4-0 
SW; 13-1] 2.4; 2467; 552; 573 Panar; 0-2 
| 
| 














Railway St; 


Distance 
5 
Navsari; 2-0 
Vankal; 10-0 
Keori; 2-0 
Kiher; 3-0 
Madhi; 13-0 
Unai; 6-0 
Unai 22-0 
Sayans; 8-0 
Surat; 12-0 


(i) Navsari;14-0 
(ii) Gandevi; 6-0 


Dholikui: 
Bulsar; 
Navsari; 
Billimora; 


Sayans; 
Ubhan; 
Unai; 


Unai; 
Bardoli; 
Vyara; 
Songadh ; 
Madhi: 
Vyarai 
Sachin; 


Chalthan; 


Simodra; 


Anaval; 
Amalsad; 


3-0 
1-0 
10-0 
14-0 


7-0 
5-0 
12-0 


11-0 | 


13-0 
4-0 
14 


1-6 
4-0 
4-0 
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t 





Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance Distance 
Bazar Day 
6 7 
Navsari 4-0; Sun. Local; 
Amba 4-0; Sat. | Mandvi; 6-0 
Keori 2-0; | Zankhvay; 10-0 
Local Sun, |Local; 
Kadod 1-4; Sun. | Kadod; 3-0 
Buhari 1-0; Wed.| Bedchit; 1-0 
Jiaehgade tna sh anit tin teaedeastaede deserted we... 
Anklach 3-0; Sat. | Dharampur;9-0 
Surat 10-0; Sat Local; 
Surat 12-0; Sat. |! Madhi; 4-4 
Gandevi 6-0; Wed. ; Astagam; 3-0 
Chapaldhara 2-0; Sat. | Local: 
Navera 3-0; Sun. | Dandivali; 3-0 
Navsari 10-0; Sun. | Astagam; | 1-0 
Fadwel 2-0: Fri. } Fadwel; 2-0 
| 

Surat 14-0; Sat. Bhadols; 2-0 
Surat 6-0; Sat. {)Dholikuis; 1-0 
Anklach 5-0; Sat. | Bansda; 10-0 
Panchol 2-4; Fri, | Dolvan; 6-0 

. Wakaner; 1-4 
Khodtalav 5-0; Fri. | Local; 
Songadh 31-0; Sun. | Songadh; 11-0 
Kukanbanda 1-4; Thu. | Valod; 3-2 
Vyara 4-0; Sat. Vyara; 4-0 
Surat 10-0; Sat. | Sachin; 1-4 
Palsana 1-0; Palsana; 1-0 
Mangrol 2-4; Mangrol; 2-4 
Moti Valzar 3-0: Mon. | Local; 
Anilsad 4-0; Panar; 0-2 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 


Ww. 


w.,str. 
Ww, 
w.,P. 
W.,IV. 


W.,IVe, 
str. 

WwW. 

Ww. 

W.TV. 

w. 

Wi tv. 











Institutions and 
_ other 
information 


9 


sl (pr).; 20; dh, ch,; 
dp. 
sl (lokshala),; cs. 





sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mis),; 
4tl.; M.; dg,; dh,; 
ch ; 2lib,; dp. 
cs.;ch. 

pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.(c.),5 
10tl,; 2mq.; 2dg,; dh.3 
ch.; lib; dp. 

sl(pr).; cs.(c.),; th. 


cs.(mp.). 
sl(pr).; 2tl. 


2sK(pr,; Jokshala),; 
pyt.; cs.(c.). 

ul. 

tl,; lib. 

sl(pr). 


sl (pr); pyt. 
sl (pr),; tl; ch. 


s] (pr). 

sl (pr); pyt. 

2s] (pr. m).3 pyt.; tl; 
ch,; lib,; 3dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; fr (Ps 
sud 15),; 2tl,; dg.; 
ch,; 

t!,; Hanuman. 

sl (pr) tl. 

2s1 (2pr) pyt; cs(mp), ; 
fr (As Sud 8) Goddess 
Agni,; ths mq., S5dg. 
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Direction; | 
Village or Town name in English;| Travelling | Area (Sy. miles); 
Serial) Taluka abbreviation. distance Population; 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.) from taluka |Households; Agricultural 
peta H. Q. Population. 
1 ; 2 3 
792 Kangavi DRP.; sisted] ' B; 4013.1; 1182; 159; 1157 
793 Kangawai CKL; sloyas5 NE; 10-4 | 2.8; 1328; 254; 1300 
| 
794 Kanhidevi $GD.: sleutédl S; 9-0 : 0.7; 36: 17; 36 
a | 
795 Kani MHW.: Stel ' W; 2-0 | 3.1; 1327; 255; 1152 
796 Kanjan VRA,: sisvet Sw: 8-0 | 3.0; 714; 125; 698 
797 Kafijanahai BLR.; slaveicel E; 7-0 | 2.6; 1205; 246; 889 | 
798 Kanjan-Ranachod BLR.; E; 9-0 | 2.5; 1548; 273; 1415 
sos | | 
799 Kanjar sGD.; sieve ' SW; 6-0} 2.8; 577; 92; 577 
I 
f 1 
800 Katikaria MHW.: 41521241 | S;__ 1@505/5.7; 420; 91; 379 
801 Kansali MGL.; sad | S35. 3-0-11.8;. 274: 42; 268 
802 Kansirii BNS.; Saitou | SW; 10-05 1.6; 9271: 57; 271 | 
803 Kantali BRD.; $21dl Nee PY; 687; 131; 517 
804 Kantasvel BNS.; sl2zaq | Ws) 7-0} 2.3;) 700; 127; 602 
805 Kantavav MGL.; §2ata S; | 30 "25; 193; 35; 185 | 
806 Kantawa MGL.; $241 W; . S-0.! 1.45. 780; 155; 408 
| 
807 Kantharaj OPD.; §&lov | EMSS 1.05 342: 70; 312 
808 Kanti sGD.: sizl | Si 23-0 | T7i, 91; 15; 91 
809 Kanyasi OPD.:5«4tail E; 21-01 1.3; 540; 122; $23 | 
810 Kapadabandh sGD.; sugei4 N; 17-0 4.4; 161; 27; ‘161 
82] Kapadavan BNS.; S184 E;  5-0:0.4; 132; 32; 132 
| 
| Py 
812 Kapagiuvan VRA.; SUSAR SE: 8-0 | 1.0; 200; 29; 200 
813 Kapadra CRS.; SlUlgl | BE; 3-4: 0.9; 195: 49; 107 
814 Kapaleth: CRS.; sudan 8; 14-0 1.3; 1040; 240; 901 
815 Kaparada DRP.; SYR2L S; 18-0 | 8.8; 727; 155: 721 
f 
816 Kapasi OPD.: sual W; 7-0) 0.9; 174; 29; 166 
817 Kapura VRA.; SYR | S; 4-0 | 3.5; 1794; 303; 1704 
{ 
| 
81g KaracakaBRD.: 452451 EB; 8-0 1.8: 544; 222; 399 
819 Karacond DRP.: £2218 ' SS; 32-016.0; 466: 81: 465 




















Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

4 
Dharampur; 4-0 
Jogwad; 1-0 
Songadh; 9-0 
Mahuwa; 2-0 
Vyara; 8-0 
Ronvel; 5-0 
Ronvel; 1-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Mahuwa; 10-0 
Wankal; 3-0 
Bansda; 10-0 
Kadod; 5-0 
Anaval; 4-0 
Wankal; 40 
Simodra; 2-0 
Sandhier; 2-2 
Songadh; 23-0 
Kim; 3-0 
Songadh; 17-0 
Bansda; 5-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Nanavarachha; 3-5 
Local; 

Dharampur; 180 
Kundiana; 1-0 
Local; 
Madhi; 3-0 
Shelvas; 12-0 














Railway St ; 
Distance: 
5 

Bulsar 22-0 
Rankuva 40. 
Doswada 3-0 
Bardoli 9-0 
Vyara 8-0 
Bulsar 7-0 
Bulsar 9-0 
Dosawada 1-0 
Dholikuwa 4-0 
Wankal 3-0 
Anaval 8-0 
Bardoli 6-0 
Anaval 4-0 
Wankal 40 
Asarma 2-0 
Sayan 40 
Songadh 23-0 
Kim 3-0 
Songadh 1740 
Kevdi Road 3-0 
Vyara 7 
Surat 3-0 
Sachin 40 
Bulsar 36-0 
Surat 12-0 
Vyara 40 
Timberva 2-4 
Vapi 20-0 


Weelely Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day 


6 


Dharampur 

Local Pri. 

Bandharpada 3-0; Mon. 
Mota 


Mahuva 2-0; Mon, 
Vyara 8-0; Sat. 
Navera 6-0; Sun. 
Bulsar 9-0; 
Songadh 6-0; Sun. 
Local Fri. 
Wankal 3-0; Fri. 
Limzar 1-4; Sun. 
Kadod $-0; Sun. 
Moti Valzar 2-0; Mon. 
Wankal 4-0; Fri. 
Valechha 40; 
Surat 20-0; Sat. 
Songadh 23-0; Sun. 
Surat 18-0; Sat. 
Umarda 2-4; Tue. 
Khambla 1-0; Tue. 
Balpur 0-4; Mon. 
Surat 1-0; Sat. 
Surat 2-0; Sat. 
Mandva 5-0; Fri. 
Surat 12-0; Sat. 
Vyara 3-0; Sat. 
Surali 3-0; Thu. 
Dodhani S-0; Fri. 








4-0; Mon. 





Motor Stand- 
Distance 

7 
Dharampur ;4-0 
Kharoli; 3-0 
Songadh; 9-0 
Mahuva; 2-0 
Dhat; 1-0 
Ghoga 2-4 
Pardi; 
Songadh; 6-0 
Vanskui; 5-0 
Mosali; 3-0 
Kamboya; 5-0 
Khoj; 1-0 
Kandol- 10 . 
pada; 
Zankhvav; 4-0 
Bhatkal; 6-0 
Sandhier;. 3-0 


Songadh; 23-0 


Pipodra; 1-0 
Songadh; 17-0 
Bansda; 5-0 
Bamnamal; 4-0 
Surat: 30 
Lajpore; 1-0 
Nanapon- 10-0 
dha (Chiwa}); 
Kundiana; 1-0 
Local; 

Madhi; 3-0 
Rakholi; 10-0 


‘Drinking 
__ Water 


_ W., Str. 


“ w.,t. 


facilities 
8 


i 
W.,0.,rv. 





W.,Iv. 


w., str, 


w.,t, 


w.,p. 


W.,TV. 
W., EV. 





sl (pr).; pyt. 








Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information 


9 





2s] (2pr).; pyt.; mq.; 
dg.; ch. 


sl (pr).; pyt,; 2tl.; dh.; 
lib. 

s] (pr),; pyt.; cs. 

sl (pr). 

sl (pr),; pyt. 


sl (lokshala),; pyt.; 

cs. 

sl (pr).; mq,; dg.; ch.; 
cs. 

st (pr).; tl. 

sl (pr).; dh. 


‘sl (pr).; ch. 


cs; (c). 

sl (pr).; pyt.; cs,; (c); 
2tl. 

tl. 


sl (pr) cs.; ¢l. 


pyt. 

2tl.; dg. 

s\(pr).; pyt.; tl; mq.; 
dg.; ch.; lib.;dp. 


' sl(pr).; t.; ch. 


th 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs,; tl 
(Hanuman),; ch,: 
lib, ; dp. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 
sl(pr). 
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iVittage or Town name in English 


Direction; 


3) Travelling 








Area (Sq. ms.); Pop- 


Households; 


Agricultural Popuation. 








Serial Taluka abbreviation. distance. 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka 
peta H. Q. 
] 2 
820 Karadava CRS.; S212 SE; 5-3 
821 Kiradi NVR.; 52421 WwW; 8-0 
822 Karagara MGL.; $2321 E; 2-0 
823 Karajan KMJ. 3525/8 NE; 6-0 
824 Karajun DRP.; SXO¥} et SE; 31-0 
g26 Karamakhal prp, sayuid S; 21-0 
g27 Karamalagpp.; 52441 SE; 3-4 
g28 Karan PLN.: sak N; +0 
329 Karaij CRS.: s2cv ' BE; 3-2 
g30 Karaij OPD,; dev WwW: 7-0, 
§31) Karafij MDV.; 5267 Erk ee= 4 
332 Karafijakhéd vRA.: 32s7¥ig S; 20-0 
| 
333 Karanjakhed mpv.;: S2OVAL NE; 10-0 
934 Karafjavel yRA.: s36v'4¢ | SE; 7-0 
835 Karafijaveri pRP, siovail Nyy) 450 
836 Karankhat NVR.; s2iy2 NW. 9-0 ; 
837 Karavali DRP.; s2aql S; 28-0 
838 Karavali MDV.; $2zacl Nw. 6-0 
839 Karavandi §GD.; szci¢t SE; 28-0 
840 Karavati MDV.; §29121 
841 KarayA PRD.; Stat S$; 11-0 
842 Karcli OPD.; 51241 E; 13-0 
843 Kareh PLN. 31241 E; 7-0 
844 Karod sGD.; 3218 SE; 35-0 
845 Karoda Kothava MVR.; 8; 9-0 
$213 SISAL 
846 Karitha MDV.; $361 NE. 6-0 





ulation; 

3 
0.6; 84; 
6.1; 1781: 
1.0; 155; 
4.7; 1102; 
2.8; 543; 
0.1; 173; 
1.5; 552; 
245 536; 
0.1; 543; 
0.7; 219; 
Ll8;. 708; 
1:8; 820; 
3.0; 642; 
1.7; 119; 
§.0; 793; 
3.3; 989; 
1.8; 564; 
0.7; 139; 
2.0; 583; 
Lid; 86: 
2.6; 1171; 
3.1; 548; 
2.1; 681; 
2.5; 679; 
1.1; 956: 
1.6; 157; 


12; 
45]; 
37; 
217; 


112; 
43; 
74; 
113; 
83; 
45; 
141; 
166; 
110; 
24; 
153; 
189; 


114; 
25; 


106; 
19; 


84 

322 

50 
1046 


542 


170 | 


508 


480 ; 


461 


177 


375 


786 
641 


119 


793 
989 
413 
139 


582 | 


80 


deserted ... 


208; 1140 ! 


104; 
117; 


113; 
212; 


456 
335 


594 
950 


157 


Post 


office; 


Distance in miles. 


4 


Dindoli; 
Local; 
Mangrol; 
Ghala; 


Dharampur; 


Chalthan: 
Lawachha; 
Local; 
Chalthan; 


Navagam; 
Olpad; 
Tadkeshwar; 
Dolvan; 
Mandvi; 
Vyara; 
Dharampur; 


Mangrol; 
Dharampur; 


Mandvi: 
Navapur; 


Koparli; 


Syadla; 
Ghangadhra; 


Khandbara; 
Anchel; 


Mandvi: 








1-0 


10-0 


7-0 
3-4 
1-0 
28-0 


1-4 








Railway St; 


Distance: 
in miies 
5 

Udhva; 3-0 
Navsari;. 8-0 
Mangrol; .2-0 
Sayan; 8-0 
Bulsar; 49-0 
Chalthan; 1-0 
Vapi: 9-0 
Sayan; 6-0 


Chalthan; 1-0 


Surat; 1-0 
Sayan; 16-0 
Kim; 5-0 
Sara; 6-0 


Zankhvav; 10-0 


“Vyara; 7-0 
Bulsar; 21-4 
Maroli; 5-0 
Bulsar; $3-0 
Kim; 23-0 


Navapur; 15-6 


Vapi; 8-0 


Sayan; 4-0 
Gangadhra; 1-0 


Khatgaon; 6-0 
Vedchha: 2-0 


Zankhvav; 21-0 


{ 


i 
| 








i 

















| . pops 
Weekly Bazar: ' Motor Stand; /|Drinking: 
Distance; i Distance: water 
Bazar Day i ‘ facilities 
6 | 7 8 
a EAs pe th a APA Ne eR Se ln ee 
Surat; 5-4; Sat. | Loca]; w. 
Navsari; 8-0; Sun. Matvad. 1-0) w. ; 
Mangrol; 2-0; | Mangrol; = 2-0; w. 
Surat: 16-0; Sat. | Dungara: 1-4) w. 
r 
| 
Lavkar; 3-0; Sun. | Chiwals; 22-0! rv.,w., 
ce 
Chalthan; 1-0: ; Chalthan; 1-0) w.,t | 
Chhibhad- 2.0: Sun. | Lawachha; 1+ Ww. 
kachha; 
Surat: 10-0; Sat. | Atodara; 1-0! w. 
\ 
! 
Chalthan; 10; Local; w. 
Surat; 1-0; Sat. Navagam; ©_0-6! w. 
Surat; 20-0; Sat. -} Local; w. 
W.,p. 
Amba: 14-0; Sat. ! Local: iw. | 
| | | 
| 
Panchol. 4-0; Fri...) Dolvan: 6-0} w. | 
} 
{ 
Devgadh; 2-0; Thus Fulwadi; 2-0) w. 
Balpur; 0-6; Mon. Bamnamal; 4-0} w.,rv., | 
Amba Talat; 4-0; | Dharampur; 4-0! n. | 
Maroli 5-03; Parujan; 0-4) w. 
rv.,p. | 
Rakholi; 8-0: Fri. | Rakholi; 10-0) wyrv,n 
Amba; 2-0: Sat. | Godsamba; 2-0! 
| Singana; 9-0; Tue. | Virathva; 2-0) W., TV. 
| | | 
| | | 
\ 
i } 
Chhiphadka- 3-0: Sun. | Vapi; 8-Olw. | 
chha; | | 
Surat; 12.-0; Sat. Sayan; 4-0) w.p. 
Gangadhra; [-0: | Bardoli; 4-0! w. 
| | 
Khandbara; 9-0; Sun. | Chinchpada; 9-0) w. | 
Navsari; 8-0: Sun. | Abrama; 2-4} w. 
! i 
i | 
t 
Devgadh; 3-0; Thu. | Devgadh: 3-0! w. 
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Institutions and 
_ other, 
information 


9 


tl. 
sl(m),; tl. lib.; Sdp. 





| pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mis.),; 

. 4th; mq,; dg.; dh,; 
ch,; lib.; dp.. 

sl(pr). 


th. 
sl(pr). 


sl(pr).; pyt.;.cs,; 2th; 
dh; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; 2U1.; dg.; 
ch,; lib. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; th; 

mq.; dg.; dh,; ch,; lib; 
dp. 

sK(pr).; cs.3 mq.3 dg; 
ch. 

st (lokshala); pyt. 


| sl (lokshala); pyt. 
' sl(pr), ch. 


sl(pr).; pyt; tl; ch.; 
lib. 

sl(pr). 

s] Jokshala); dg. 


s! (pr).; pyt. 


s! (pr).; pyt.; 3th; ch. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; (c); 
th.; lib.; 3dp. 

sI (pr).; pyt.; tl 

s] (pr).; 2dg. 
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Ivittawe or Town name in English; 


rej Taluka abbreviation. 


No, | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


——| ee 

847 Kasad OPD.; suis 

848 Kasal MDV.; s2u1@ 

849 Kasala (Bujarag) Opp.; 
SLAAL (046722) 

850 Kasala (Khurad) opp.; 
SLUEL (RE) 

851 Kasamnbia Vip.; st2ioilou 

$52 Kasataveri DRP;. stazaal 

853 Kasavav VRA.; sata 

854 Kasbapar NVR.; s526UUlR 





855 Kastonia DRP.; sHeetedlar 
856 Kataghad VRA. siztts 
857 Katakui VRA.; $1240 

858 Katakuva MDV.; $1254 
859 Katargam CRS.; Sdl2lh 


860 Katasavan = VRA. ; 52tXautel 
86) Kathawadi MGL. s64)81 


862 Kathodari KMJ.; S8te2 
863 Kathodari OPD.; s8t¢2t 


864 Kathor KMJ.; 5812 


865 Katisakuva SGD.; $2laga 
866 Katisakuva (najik) yRA.; 


sdluga (a%5) 
867 Katisakuva (dir) vVRA.; 


sdlugar (&2) 
868 Kavadej BNS.; §1asv 


g69 Kavala SGD.; $1441 




















Direction; Se a eae 
Travelling | Area (Sq. miles.); Post office; 
distance Population; Households;; Distance in miles 
from taluka! Agricultural Population. 
peta H.Q. 
2 3 4 
N; 5-4{/1.3; 509; 38; 509 Olpad; 5-0 
SW: 6-0; 1.3; 531; 98; $25! Mandvi; 6-0 
SW; 3-0/|0.7; 190; 33; 188 Saras; 2-0 
SW: 40 ‘a 180; 34; 166; Saras; 1-0 
S; 1-5 | 0.95 310; 56; 288 | Valod; 20 
SE; 37-011.8; 115; 19; 11S | Pendha; 15-0 
sw; 90 | 3.0; 1250; 232; 1217 | Buhari; 3-0 
E; 4010.9; 1405; 278; 792 {| Local; 
| 
{ 
S; 22-0! 0.3; 131; 30; 131! Dbarampur; 22-0 
NW; 2-4!0.8; 154; 28; 154] Vyara; 2-4 
SE; 80 | 2.0; 286; 50; 283, Vyara; 8-0 
NE; 7-01 1.83, 219; 29; 219 | Mandvi; 7-0 
N; 2-0 | 4.1; 7000; 1568; 2016 | Local; 
: 
NW; 2-4 3.8; 1064; 181; 1043 | Vyara; 2-4 
NW311-0.).1.7; 430; 89; 55 | Kosamba; 3-0 
| 
NW; 4-0 | 2.4; 919; 195; 848 Local; 
| | 
| i » 
E; 15-0 | 2.2; 1919; 391; 753 | Kim; 1-0 
\ 
1 
| i 
W: 4-01 4.3; 5624; 1204; 1651 | Local; 
i 
{ 
! i 
; BE; 22-0: 0.2; 95; 14; 95 Navapur; 15-0 
| oN; 4-0 | 2.5; 439; 73; 4321 Vyara; 4-4 
! 
{ 1 
N; 5-0; 1.5; 340; 58; 338 | Vyara; 5-0 
| \ 1 
| SW; 6-0 | 2.0; 401; 83: 401 | Bansda; 6-0 
| 
| 
NW; 6-0) 2.5; 128; 24; 127.) Songadh,; 6-0 
i 
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Railway St; , 


Weekly Bazar; 











Distance: Distance; 
| Bazar Day 
a 
Surat; 18-0 | Surat: 18-0: § 
Mudhi; 15-0 | Amba; 2-0; ae 
Surat; 11-0 | Surat: 11-0; Sat. 
Surat ; 11-0 | Surat: IL-0: Sat. 
Madhi: 12-0 | Valod; 2-0; Fri. 
Bufsar; 52-0 ' Huda: 6-0; Tue || 
Vyara: 9-0 ; Buhari; 3-0; Wed. 
Navsati 5-0 | Navsari; 4-0; Sun. 
| 
Bulsar:; 40-0 | Sildha; 7-0: Sat. 
Vyara; 2-4 -Vyara: 2-4; Sat. 
Vyara; 8-0 | Balpur; 0-4; Mon. 
Zankhvav; 11-0 | Devgadh; 1-0; Thu, 
Surat; 2-0 | Surat: 2-0; Sat. 
t 
Vyara; 2-4) Vyara; 2-4; Sat. 
Velachha: 1-0! Velachha; 1-0; 
Surat: 5-0 i Surat; 5-0: Sat. 
Kim; {-0 ' Surat: 15-0: Sat. 
Sayan:; 4-0 Surat: 10-0: Sat. 
1 
! 
Navapur: 15-0 Navapur. 15-0 Sat. 
Vyara; 4-4 | Vyara; 4-4; Sat. 
| 
Vyara; 5-0! Vadkui: 4-0; Tue. 
[ 
Unai:; 13-0 | Limzad; 2-0: Sun. 
Songadh : 6-0 | Songadh: 6-0 Sun. 


~ 7201—137 


























| Mote Stand; ‘Drinking! Institutions and 
| Distance water other 
| facilities informations 
\ 8 9 
a 40! w. th: dg.; ch. 
Local; iW. | $1 (pokshala),. 
Olpad; 3-0) w. ch. 
| 
| Velook; 0-4) w. _ 8! (Lokshala). 
t { 
| 
i Valod; 1-2' w, isl (pr). 
Penth; 12-0) P. 
‘ Jesingpur; 1-0} w. ' sl (pr). 
| Local Ww. sl (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dh,; 
' , lib,; 3dp. 
| Dharampur;22-0! p. H 
| Vyara;: 2-4! watv. 
Bamnamal: 4-0: w. pyt. 
Devgadh; 1-0: w. 
Local; |W. (3s) (3pr).; pyt.; cs. (mp) 
fr (Srn. all Mondays, 
) Kt. Sud 15),; 3tl.; mq 
: 4dg..; dh.; lib,; 7dp; 
: Wyara; 2-4) w. 1 Sl (pyt).; cs.; lib,; 
| | 
' Kosamba; 3-0: w.p. | s] (Lokshala) pyt; ch. 
F ! 
| Lecaly | sl (plr),; pyt.; 2¢.; 
| t : dh.;ch,; lib. 
H i 
Kim: 1-0) w. 3s] (2pr; m); ¢s.: 3tl, 
| | 2mq.; 3dg.: 2dh.; ch; 
| 3dp. 
i Local; | pl. ‘6sl (4pr,;'>m.;h) pyt; 
| i 2cs: (mp.; mis;) ur 
| ; (in Moharram days). 
' 8tl; ima; 10dg.; 
| ‘| 3dh.; 3gym,; ch,; 3lib 
| ] | 7dp. 
| Navapur; 5-0 rv. l 
oe 4—0| w. st (lokshala).: pyt. 
i 
Bolda;; 4-0) w. | 8] (lokshala),; pyt. 
| ! 
Bansda: 6-0, W.TY; | sl (pr). 
Str, 
| Songadh; 6-0} rv.w. 
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ee mee =: we ote 














Sr. IVitlage or Town name in English: Travelling |Area (sq. miles);Population Post office; 
‘ Taluka abbreviation. distance ‘Households; Agricultural Distance. 
No, Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka Population, in miles. 
peta H. Q. 
I 2 3 4 
870 Kavis CRS.; 54144 SW; 9-0/3.2; 625; 130; 614) Bhatha; 14 
87) Kavitha MHW.: 5{4é. E; 5-0 [| 1.0, 529; 86; $04! Amkach; 1-0 
872 Kaval PRD: S414 S; 12-0; 1.1; 395; 65; 371 | Koparli; 2-0 
873 Keladha DRP.: §M4L SE; 38-0; 1.3; 95; 14; 951] Pendha; 16-0 
874 Kelai SGD.; 548) NW; 5-0/1.7; 417; 78; 413 | Songadh; 5) 
875 Kelakich BNS.: $a 51¢9 NE; 7-0 | 2.2; 393; 64; 299 Unai; 2-0 
876 Kelakui VRA.; 595%) | SW; 9-1/1 4.3: 1627; 279; 1505 | Guhari; 3-0 
877 Kelapada DRP.; Fc: ULSt | Ey 21-4 | 0.95 8: 1;  8| Dharampur; 21-4 
878 Kelavan VRA.; $440 | B; 20-0]1.5: 47: 11; 40] Songadh; 12-0 
879 Kelavani DRP.; s4quil : E; 60/|3.0; 613; 118; 613 | Dharampur; 6-0 
880 Kelia BNS.; Sale | SW: 80) 1.4: 616; 139: 614 | Bansda; 889 
881 Keli-Bokali sGp,; $¢l-cisdl NE; 28-0 0.04; 72; 14; 721] Navapur; 20-0 
882 Kesali GND.: Suet SE; 3-01 1,5; 1036; 196; 886 Gandevi; 3-0 
883 Ketaki DRP.; Sash | 8 peed, 0.3; 147; 31; 147) Dharampur; 22-0 
884 Kevadi BLR.: Farge lB} 4-6) 0.6; 453: 85; 382 | Bulsar; 4-0 
885 Kevadi BNS.; $44] | NE; 60) 5.6; 423; 76; 372 | Bansda; 6-0 
886 Kevadi MDV.; $44 NE; 9-0/1 1.5; 161; 32; 150! Mandvi; 95-0 
887 Kevadi MGD.: 344 | SW; 8-0! 4.7; 292: 46; 254! Wankal; 7-0 
ggg Kevidia MDV.; $4 Tau | W; 10-01 0.6; 403; 72; 403} Bodhan; 4-0 
339 Kevari MGL..; $aqcl E;, , 25-0 0.5; 400; 79; 170; Umerpada; 3-0 
890 Khadakawal DRP.: 414541q | SE* 24-0 | $.0; 641; 121; 641; Dharampur; 24-0 
{ 
891 Khadaki DRP.; 4251 EY 3404 0.8; 155; 29; 155 | Pendha; 10-0 
892 Khadaki pRD.; “4351 SE; 2-61 1.7; 1127; 229; 807| Rentlaw; 0-4 
$93 Khadakia BNg,; waslott | SE; 2011.8; 277; 52; 263] Bansda; 2-0 
894 Khadovad KMJ.; 34k WwW; 4411.1; 89; 16; 85] Kathodra; 3-0 
895 Khadasupa NVR.; MEU SE; 10-0} 4.0; 1770; 371; 1568 | Local; 
896 Khadi sGp.; J S$; 21-0 | 2.5; 80; 16; 80] Songadh: 21-0 
897 Khajod CRS.; Wale | SW: 6-0/0.3; 564; 119; 513 | Local; 
898 Khajuradi BLR.; werd i NE€; 7-0[1.7; 832: 171; 718 | Ghadej; 3-0 
899 Khakhawade GND.: Wriatl N;  3-0;0.8; 816; 151; 792 Local; 
900 Khalér MDV.; V4tae sl (US 2 deserted |i... cecccceceesseeccevees 
901 Khali BRD.: we) E; 1-0] 0.3; 26; 7; 22) Bardoli; 3-0 
902 Khalipor oPD.: wali E; 7-0!0.7; 195; 32; 164 | Sayan; 2-2 
903 Khamadahad DRP.; WLy Eels NE; 15-0) 0.9; 99; 21; 99! Dharampur; 15-0 
904 Khambala sGD.; vitoer NE; 6-0) 1.0; 150; 23: 149 Songadh; 6-0 | 
905 Kharhbha bangali MGL.; E; 22-0 | 0.8; 86; 10; 74| Umerpada; 4-0 
wis “od 
906 Khatbhada CKL.: Wiel | B; 4-0 |10.0; 797; 147; 796 | Amadhara; 2-0 
! H 
i 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; | Motor Stand; Drinking! Institutions and 
Distance. Distance; Distance water other 
Bazar Day. | facilities) information. 
5 6 | 7 8 | 9 

ee ea rl ee eects 3S es ae a ph FS 
Surat; 9-0 | Surat: 9-0 Sat.| Bhatha: 1-4 | wip. | sl. (pr).: cs. (fmg).; th; ch. 
Navsari; 13-0 | Dholikui; 3-0 Sun. | Nibali; 10 | worv. pyt,; tl. 

Vapi; 8-0 | Chhibhadkach; 4-0 Sunt |} Vapi; 8-0 | w. 

Bulsar; 51-0 | Huda; 7-0 Tue.| Penth; 12-0) p. | 

Songadh; 5-0 | Songadh; 5-0 Sun. | Songadh: 5-0; w. ‘ sl (lokshala). 
KevdiRoad;2-0 | Unai; 2-0 Tue. | Unai; 2-0 | w.,rv. 

Vyara; 9-0 | Buhari: 3-0 Wed. | Gholan; 2-0 | w s\(pr),; pyt.; ¢8.(c.). 


Bulsar; 39-4 | Rajpuri Jungle7-4 Thu. | Dharampur 21-4, p. 
Songadh; 12-0 Bhenskatri; 4-0 Sun. | Vyara! 20-0 | rv.,str. | pyt. 

Bulsar; 24-0 | Ukta; 04 Sun. | Dharampur;6-0 | rv.,w. | si(pr).; cs.(c.). 
Unai; 15-0 | Limzar; 3-0 Sun. } Bansda; 8-0 | w.,rv., | sl(pr). 





sir 
Navapur; 20-0 | Navapur; 20-0 Sat. | Navapur; 20-0 ; n, 


Bilimora; 4-0! Gandevi; 3-0 Wed. | Nadarkha; 1-0) w. | si(pr).; pyt.; es.(mp.).; 
lib. 

Bulsar‘ 40-0 | Sildha: Saw Dharampur22-0 | p. 

Bulsar; 4-0 | Bulsar; 40 | Gorwada; 0-5 LW: sl(pr). 


Zankhvav; 20-0 | Devgadh; 4-0 Thu. j Sathvav; 4-0 | w. 
Wankal; 7-0 | (i) Zankhvav;3-0 ‘Fri. | Zankhvav; 3-0 | w. 
(ii) Wankal; 7-0 
Bodhan: 4-0 Mon. , Areth; 1-4; w. sK(pr).; cs(c). 


f 
{ 
Kevdi Road;1-0 | Bansda: 6-0 Fri. | Bansda; 6-0 | w.,rv. 











Kim: 19-0 | 

‘ Local; : Local; | lw. 

Bulsar; , Mandav 4-0 Fri, }-Nanapon- 14-0 | p..rv. | sl(pr). 

. | Hutawado: dha(Chiwal) | 

_Bulsar, 43-0 ; Pendha; 10-0 Dharampur24-0 | p.,rv. tl. 

Udwada: 1-4; Motiwada: 0-2 Tue. | Local; w.,t. | Sl(pr). pyt 

Unai; 9-0 ; Bansda; 2-0 Fri. ; Bansda; 2-0 ; w.,rv. ; SI (pr). 

Surat; 5-0 | Surat; 5—-O . Sat. | Kathodara; 3-0 | w. pyt. 

Navsari: 10-0 | Navsari; 9-0 Sun. | Un; 1-4 | w. | 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; ch.; lib. 
Songadh; 21-0 | Songadh: 21-0 Sun. : Songadh; 21-0 | rv. 
Surat: 6-0 | Surat; 6-0 Sat. | Kharvasa; 1-4 iw. sl(pr).; 3tl,; lib. 
Dungari: 3-0 | Bulsar; 6-0 Owada; 3-0 | w.t. | sl(pr),; lib. 

Amalsad, 4-0 ; Gandevi; 3-0 Wed. | Local w.rv. |. Sl(pr),; pyt.; U3 ib. 
cteeaee andor sub Me stcates ta baling | detent ita Catnes Bee aadeine (AOSOPLED = coccictonssn  jehead oeeed wif exes ooh aig tavaEecend anys avbewen ue vein 
Bardoli; 3-0 | Bardoli; 1-0 | w. fr(Ct Sud 15),; tl. 

Sayan: 2-2 | Surat: 20-0 Sat. | Paria: 1-4 | w. | U. 

Bulsar; 30-0 | Bopi: 2-0 Fri. | Dharampur15--0 | rv. 

Doswad: 1-4 | Songadh: 6-0 Sun, | Songadh; 6-0 | w.,rv. | pyt..3 cs. 

Keori; 2-0 | Keori; 2-0 - Zankhvav: 10-0 | w. | 

Degam; 3-0 | Fadwel: 5-0 Fri. | Local: w. ‘ si(pr).: pyt.:es.(c.).: ths 








ch. 
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1 



































“TY Direction; i : 
Sr. Village or Town name in English; Travelling ‘Area (sq. miles.); Popula- Post _ office; 
| Taluka abbreviation; | distance. |tion Houscholds; Agricul- Distance 
No. iVillage or Town name in Gujarati: from taluka tural Population. in miles 
peta H.Q. 
1 2 3 4 
906 Kharmbbhala BNS.; Wise E; 60 j 4d: 843;. 178; 843 | Bansda; 5-0 
907 Khambhala vLD.: wie NW; 3-2: 1.2: 110; 27; 110. Valod; 4-0 
908 Khmbbhalay NVYR.; Ut eat SW; $010.5; 315; 82; 140; Att; 1-0 
909 Khahbhalia BNS.; vjatelaut N; 8-0 1.5; 887; 188: 4141 Unai; 2-0 
910 Khambhasali CRS.; vieraat ae oe 7-0 | 90.6; 230; 48; 228 ' Kharvasa; 0-4 
911 Khinapur FNE.: Wd ye SW; 16-0 2.4; 793; 157; 791 | Bansda; 16-0 
912 Khanapur KMJ.; VAL YR NE; 11-0) 2.1; 502; -106; 462 | Savani; 1-0 
913 Khanapur VAR.; VfleLY2 S: 60.0.8; 610; 120; 551) Kapura; 2-0 | 
914 Khanda DRP.; wit NE; 11-01 4.2; . 619; 132; 618 Dharampur; 11-0 
915 Khandal MH W.: Vi2in | $; 2-0 | 0.6; 16; 3; 16 Mahuwa; 3-0 
916 Khaijaroli MDV.; vieviidl © W: 10-01 1.8; 287; 66; 287; | Kadod; 4-0 
917 Khiparawada GND.: wuraigt | SW: 7-0 | 2.5; 208h; 417; 1934 | Local; 
918 Khaparia GND.; wruleal | Ey. (=f ).4; 1006; 190; 739 | Local; 
| : 
| | ' 
| { \ 
929 Khapatii DRP.: ~utélelt | Et. 33-0 | 1.0; 60; 12; 60! Dharampur; 37-0 
919 Khapatia SGD.: wuezloit | SE; 23-O411.7) 322; 19; 122 | Navapur; 16-0 
210 Kharabhasi pLN.; weeuedl | NW; 5-01 1.0; 243; 60; 2251 Chalthan; 1-4 
922 Kharad BRD.: “4% ' g: 4240) 0.6; 123: 22; 104} Supa; 3-4 
923 Kharajai BNS.; “4 906) | Epi 840 11.23) 245; 46; 242) Sarakevdi; 1-0 
924 Kharasid NVR.:  W254LS SW... 9-0) 2.5; 1834; 418; 1515} Local; 
| 
j 
i 
925 Kharasi SGD.: 142>4] S; 60; 1.6; 406; 71; 406; Songadh; 6-0 
| 
926 Kharavan MHW.; “aM | SW; 5-0 3.0; 1451; 261; 1398 | Jorvavla; 2-0 
: | 
927 Kharavasé BRD.: Waqlail | N; 4-011.0: 722; 140: 673 | Mota; 2.0 
928 Kharavasa CRS.: W2qLAl 1 83 8-01 2.1; 713; 138; 569! Local; 
{ 
929 Kharavel DRP.; wiRd@ |B; 2-011.7: 821; 130; 734 Dharampur; 2-0 
930 Khareda MGL.; vat 6011.1; 288; 52; 215 | Wankel; 3-0 
931 Kharedé MDV.; wigt | NE; 60/ 1.5; 371; 61; 362' Mandvi; 7-0 
932 Khuredi DRP.; wii N; 80] 1.2;. 332; 56; 332} Dharampur; 8-0 
933 Kharodara CRS. watert ' S; 1-0 0.5; 1407; 305; 208} Surat; 1-4! 
934 Kharoli CKL., virial E; 13-0 | 3.0; 1810; 289; 1754) Rankuva; 5-0 








Railway St.; 


Dholikuwa; 1-0 








I 


Distance. 
in miles 
5 
Vaghai; 4-0 
Madhi: 5-0 
Navsari; 8-0 
Unai; 2-0 | 
Niol; 3-0 | 
Unai; 24-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 

Vyara: 6-0 
Bulsar; 26-0 
Bardoli; 11-0 
Madhi; 14-0 
Amalsad; 3-0 
(i)Chikhali 3-0 

Road. 
(ii) Gandevi !-4 
Bulsar; 55-0 
Navapur, 16-0 
Gangadhra; 1-0 
Naysari; 10-4 
Kevdi Road 1-0 
Vedchha: 4-0 
Doswada; 2-0 
Anaval; 15-0 
Bardoli; 3-0 
Bhestan; 2-0 
Bulsar; 15-0 | 
Wankel; 3-0 
Zankhvav; 7-0 
Pardi; 21-0 
Surat; 24 

















. Institutions and 
_ other. 
information, 


9 


pase ee ee 


sl(pr); tl; ch. 
sl(pr). 
dg. 


si(pr).; pyt.; U.; 2dh.; 


ch; dp. 


| si (Lokshala),; th. 
i sl(pr).; ch. 


sl(pr); pyt; 3tl.; lib; dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. 
s] (Lokshala). 


th. 
3sl(3pr).; pyt.; 2th; m. 














3 — 
Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance; - Distance. | water 
Bazar Day. in miles facilities 
6 \ 7 8 
gee SS ae { Se re ey eee pe ee 
Local; Tue. iBansda; 6-0 | w.,rv. | 
Valod; 4-0 Fri,! Valod; 3-2) w. | 
“Navsari; 9-0 Sun. } Att: 1-0 w. | 
Unai; 2-0 Tue. | Local: w.,TV. 
Surat; 9-0 Sat. | Kharvasa; . |-4 | w. : 
Anklach; 2 Sat. | Dharampur:7-0 | w.,rv., 
i 
Bardoli: 7-0 Sat. | Mirapur; 1-0 | w. | 
Vyara; 6-0 Sat. | Local: w. j 
Bopi; 6-0 Fri. |} Dharampur 11-0} w.,rv. 
Karchelia; 3-0 Tue.‘ Karchelia; 1-4 | w.,rv. 
' Kadod: 4-0 Sun. Areth: 4-0 | w.,rv. 
Bilimora; 3-0 | Bilimora: 3-0! w.,t. | 
{ i 
Gandevi; 1-4 Wed, | Kharel;: 1-0 | w. 
{ 
i 
Ukta; 15-0 Sun, | Pharampur 34-0 {i p. | 
Singana; 1-0 Tue. | Virathva; 2-0] wi | 
Gangdhra; 1-0 , Chalthan; 1-4 | w. 
Navsari; 10-4 Sun. | w. 
Local; Wed. | Bansda; 7-4 | W.,rv. 
Naysari; 8-0 Sun..! Local; w, } 
i 1 
\ { 
| 
\ 
| 
Bandharpada 2-0 Mon. | Songadh: 6-0 | w. 
Mota. ! 
t 
Local; Sat. | (i) Karchelia2-4' w. | 
| (i) Fulwadi 2-6 ! | 
' Bardoli: 3-0! w. 
Surat; 9-0 Sat. Local; Ww. 
: | 
| 
Dharampur; 2-0 Mon. |) Vankal; 1-0 w. 
_ Wankal; © 3-0 Fri. | Mangrol; 6-0! w. 
Devgadh; 2-4 Thu. |; Fulwadi; 2-0; w. 
Nani Vahiyal 3-2 Thu. Dharampur;8-0 | w.,P. 
Surat; 1-4 Sat. | Sangrampura; | w.,pl. 
Chapaldhara; 2-0 Sat. | Local: | Ww. 








Is(pr).; pyt.; tl; lib. 


pyt.; 3th 


tl,; dg. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mp.).; 
(i) fr(As Sud 8) God- 
dess Ratan, (ii) fr (As 
Vad 14) Goddess Sin- 
dhav.; 2th: dh; ch.; 
lib. 

sl(pr),; pyt.; cs. (Un- 
limited). 

sk(pr).; pyt.; es.(mp.),; 
ch,; lib. 

sl(pr) ; pyt.; tl; lib., 

sl(pr).; ¢s.3 tL; dhj 
ch; dp. 


| Si(pr). 


pyt. 

sl(Lokshala),; cs. 

sl(Lokshala); tl. 

sl{pr).; pyt.; tl; dg. 

2sl(2pr),; pyt.; cs. 
(mp.).; U. 
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sr, (Village or Town name in English; 
; Taluka abbreviation. ; 
No, [Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


| Direction 





Travelling Area (Sq. miles); 
distance. | Population; Households: 
from Taluka |Agricutural Population. 
peta Hi. Q. 





935 Kharoli MDV.; wate 
936 Khata Amba BNS,; -y21atiot 
937 Khatana DRP.; ~*2IeU 

933 Khatradevi MDV.; waza 
939 Khatunia DRP.; Vilqedloit 
940 Khedapor MDV.; TWstt2 
941 Kheragam CKL.; WQouH 


942 Kheragim GND, ; F228 


943 Kheragim = NVR.; ¥4Q011H, 
944 Kheralév PRD.; Upqia 
945 Kherava OPD.; vizat 
936 Kheravadi SGD.; Veatst 


947 Khimapor mDvV.; vile 
948 Khoba DRP.; Dio 

949 Khodatiba MGL;. ®tsrtiou 
950 Khodathhi MDV.; Bigetiout 


951 Khodatalav vRA.; Pilsd@ld 
952 Khogalagim sGD.; TLOLKV9LLH 
953 Khoj BRD.: Visv 


954 Khokhasi gGp.; Vrviant 
955 Kholavad KMJ.; Gags 


956 Kholesvar KMJ.; VULG242 
957 Khudavel CKL,; wsdl, 

958 Khundh CKL.; vf 

959 Kbuntej PRD,; vjesy 

960 Khuradit VRA.; wel 

961 Khusalapura VRA.:. VIALAYAL 
962 Khutadia VRA.; zt 


963 Khutali pRD.; weal 











3 
W; 8-0) 3.2; 660; 114; 648 
S$; 9-0 | 9.3; 1539; 319; 1534 | 
N; 60/ 2.3; 915: 159: 895 
N: 16-0 | 0.6; 48; 6; 43 
S: 22-0 | 0.3; 83; 16; 83 
N; 1-0 | 0.8; 61; 9; 61 
S; 9-5 | 6.7; 5544; 1072; 4321; 
E; 1-6] 0.8; 683; 145; 143 
E; 8-1 1.0; $45; 105; 468 
| SB 8-0 }'1.2; 640: 91; 603 
Pa a ee on deserted ...| 
| “RTRDe BY 512; 85; 502 | 
i 
{ 
E39 (ARGON; ........ccccees deserted 
E:), (33-0. | 1.4; 18; 6; 18 
| Bs 36-07; 0.6; 119; 19; 148 
INW;10-0 13.3; 553; 91; ssi | 
1 
{ 
E; 7-0 }-2)0; 658; 115; 622 
S; 160 1.1; 286; 49; 286; 
N; 62)0.8; 916; 169; 746 
i 
| S: 6-0 | 1.3: 44; 6; 44 | 
W; 2-4: 2.9; 2616; 575; 1484 | 
| 1 
NE; ee I 7s $05; 113; 478 
SE; 6011.7; 649: 12t: 625 | 
NE; 1-0 | 3.2; 1339; 238; 1190 | 
S; 5-0 | 1.4; 748; 123; 748 
SE; 9-0; 1.5; 614; 94: 613 
NW; 2-0! 4.5; 980; 164; 969 
S: 1-4 | 2.5; 836; 90; 830 | 
| 
S, 11-0 / 2.2; 599; 117; 599 | 














Post office; 
Distance. 
in miles. 

1 
Mandvi; 8-0 
Bansda; 5-0 
Dharampur; 6-0 
Zankhvav; 8-0 
Dharampur; 22-0 
Mandvi; 1-0 

Local; 
Gandevi; 2-0 
Ambada;: 1-0 
Rohina; 2-0 
Songadh; 19-0 
Dharampur; - 33-0 
Umerpada; 7-0 
Mandvi; 10-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Songadh; 16-0 
Pardi Kadod; 0-4 
Songadh; 6-0 

Local; 
Kamrej; 1-4 
Amadhara; 3-0 
Chikhali; 0-2 
Paria;: 1-0 
Vyara; 9-0 
Vyara; 2-0 
Vyara; 1-4 
Dharampur; 11-0 











Railway St.; 


Distance. 
in miles. 

5 
Madhi; =13-0 
Unai:;: 140 
Bulsar; 23-0 
‘Zankhvay; 8-0 
Bulsar; 40-0 
Madhi; 10-0 
Bulsar; 12-0 
Gandevi; 2-0 
Navsari; 9-0 
Udwada; 9-0 
Songadh; 19-0 
Bulsar; 53-0 
Umerpada; 7-0 
Vankal; 10-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Songadh; 16-0 
Timberva; 2-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Sayan; 5-0 
Sayan; 5-0 
Rankuva; 5-0 
Billimora; 7-0 
Udwada; 4-4 
Vyara; 9-0 
Vyara; 2-0 
Vyara; 1-4 
Bulsar; 29-0 


‘ 
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pondha; 





Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; /Drinking Institutions and 
Distance. Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. in miles. facilities information, 
6 tT 8 9 

Amba; 1-0 Sat. |Zab; 1-4 | w.,rv. sl] (lokshala). 

Chorawani; 3-0 Thu. |Bansda; 9-0 | w.,st. | si(pr).; ch. 

Vadpada; 3-0 Tue. |Dharampur; 6-0 | w.,rv. sl{pr).; dg. 

Devgadh; 7-0 Thu. [Balethi; 6-0 | w. 

Sildha; 5-0 Sat. | Dharampur; 22-0 | p. 

Mandvi; 1-0 Wed. [Mandvi; 1-0 | w. sl(pr). 

Loca! ; ‘Local; w. si(pr).; pyt,; 4cs. (2c., 
| 2mis).; 3tl.; 2mq.; 
| dg.: dh.; ch.: lib; 

! 2dp.; cch. 
Gandevi: 2-0 Wed. | Gandevi; 1-6, w. si(pr).; pyt.; dg.; Red 
soil in some hills used 
| | for tiles etc. 

Navsari ; 8-0 Sun. | Ambada; 1-2 | w. mq. 

Rohina: 2-0 Thu... | Rohina:= 2-0 | w. | si(pr).; lib. 

cave vadactasicwecboccgesyibie aan CGS TIE... esesscscclecvconercsccscreseesestacsareseeenersar 

Songadh 19-0 Sun Mandvi; » 12-0 | .w sl(pr).: pyt.; tl; dg. 
! | Fortress and some 
| historical ruins. 

«sn aeodallay's Wal Rene dada dacdaeauter’ lidlelead Ms eesie'es [co sdeaspoars| sale evansas stasis syedeedsevescesvawe ae 

Nani Vahiyal; 22-0 Thu.:!, Dharampur 33-0] p. 

Umerpada; 7-0 | w. sl(pr).; cs. 

Amba; 3-0 Sat. Godsamba; 5-0 i w. sl(Lokshala).; pyt,: 

| Unregistered ¢s.; dg. 

Local ; Fri, “! Kanja; 5 | w. sl(pr). 

Umarada; 3-0 Tue. | Songadh: 16-0 | w.,rv. | si(pr). 

Kadod; 5-0 Sun. | Local; w.tvt, | pyt.; cs.(c.),; th; dh.; 

ch. 

Songadh: 6-0 Sun. Songadh; 6-0 | w. 

Surat: {t-O Sat. Local; w.,pl. | 3sl(2pr.,m).; pyt.; cs. 

| (c.).; fr (Ct Sud 15); 
| i tl; M.;4mg.; 3deg.; 
\ db,: ch ; 2lib,; 3dp. 

Surat; 11-0 Sat. Kamrej; 2-0 w.rv. | sl(pr).; pyt ; 3tl.; lib. 

| Fadwel; 4-0 Fri, | Local; |W. sl(pr),; 3tl.; dg.; lib. 

Chikhali; 0-2 | Local: w. s(pr) ; pyt.; 3tl ; 2dg. 

Rohina; 2-0 Tho. | Paria; 1-0 | wut. 

(i) Balpur; 4-0; Mon. | Vyara; 9-0 | w. sl(pr).; pyt. 

Vyara; 2-0; Sat. Vyara; 2-0 | w. sl{pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; ch. 

(i) Balpur; 1-4; Mon. | Bamnamal- 1-0 | w. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; lib, 

' Gi) Vyara; 1-4; Sat. najik; ; 
Mandava; 4-0; Fri. |Nana- 4-0 |n.,p. sk(pr). 
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- Direction: | ; : 
Sr, Village.or Town name in English;; Travelling Area (sq. miles.); : Post office; 
Taluka abbreviation. | distance. . Households; Population | Distance | 
No. iVillage or Town name in Gujarati;! from taluka : Agricultural Population. ; in miles. 
i ' : 
; peta H. Q. | 
| i ; 2 : 3 4 
964 Kiker VLD.; slg | N; 7-0. 2.4; 724; 181; 688! Local; 
965 Kikakul sGb.; glsis6 . NW; 6-0 2.9; 888; 140; 862' Songadh; 6-0 | 
966 Kikarala PRD.; §ls2qt | S: 60'1.6; 848; 138; 727. Rentlaw; 1-0; 
967 Kikavid BRD.; sag i E:  40:2.7; 805; 165; 756° Bardoli; 4-0 | 
968 Kimadungara Mdv.: slugolat | N: 8-0 1.3; 430; 61; 430. Mandvi; 8-0 | 
H { ; . { 
3 0s ij : ‘ ; ! 
969 Kimaimali Opp.; sluiaal i E; 140: 1.7; 629; 92; 439. Kim; 2-0 i 
970 Koba OPD.; Stott | N; 6-0 2.4; 335; 70; 330 Olpad; 8-0 | 
971 Kocarava PRD; 514241 , 8; 10-05 1.5; 808; 172; 705. Koparli; 2-4 
| . 
972 Kochvada RLR.: Faas | B; 7-0] 0.5; 296: 63; 220] Kalwada; 1-4) 
; | 
973 Kodads MHW.; $1612 ; SW; 2-011.7; 389; 66; 383) Mahuwa; 2-0 | 
} i : ! 
; 
| 
\ i ' 
| 
i! i | 
974 Kol OPD.: 51a Me fio, oc a deseried | ca ntusisieiahaRetes 
975 Kolak PRD.: S145 W; 8-0.| 0.8; 2950; 574; 362! Local; 
! 
! 





976 Kolakbach MDvV.; Star. | N:  9-4.0.6; 178: 24; 175 | Zankhvav; 5-0 
977 Kolaku: MDv.: ENTE gS) ! NW;12-051.5: 196; 37; 196, Bodhan: 4-0 | 
978 Kolasaua MDV.: FAA NW; 12-0 - 0.6; 95; 16: 95 Bodhan: 7-0 
979 Kolasanii NVR,; SIALAPLL NE; 60/'1.0; 521; 111; 330. Maroli; 1-05 
eg ‘ 
980 Kolava GND.; Si44L 1 N; 5-01 1.4; 603; 122; 407! Local: 
981 Kolaver? DRP.; $1q@421 ; Sk: 33-0 1.5; 241; 48: 241) Dharampur: 33-0 
1’ I H 
I z . 
962 Kolbharathana KMJ.; Sql E; 3-0 | 2.5 683; 137; 591. Kamrej; 3-0 | 
) | 
PLL | j 
983 Koparali pRD.: s142q S; 11-0} 3.2; 1804; 346; 972 | Local; 
| 1 
E 1 : 
984 Kos MHW.: ta S: 19-4 ' 2.9; 1766; 330: 1428 | Anaval: 1-0 
985 Kosad CRS.: Salts NE; 6-0° 3.7: 2235; 482; 1623 | Local; 





986 Kosadi MGL.; Stati] - W; 3-0 1.6: 1102; 228; 998. Simodra; “10 | 


Railway St.; 








Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Loterva; 0-4; 
Songadh; 6-0; Sun. 
Motiwada; 2-0; Tue. 
Devgadh; 40; Thu. 
Surat; 13-0; Sat. 
Surat; 18-0; Sat. 
Pandore; 1-0; Wed. 
Bulsar; 7-0; 
Mahuwa; 1-4; Mon. 
Motiwada; 4-0; Tue. 
Devgadh; 4-4; Thu. 
Bodhan; 4-0; Mon. 
Bodhan; 7-0; Mon. 
Maroli; 1-0; 
Sari 3-0; 
Bujarang; 
Surat; 11-0; Sat. 
Pandore; 1-4; Wed, 
Anaval; 1-0; Wed. 
Surat; 6-0; Sat. 
Mangrol; 3-0; 


Distance. 
5 
Local; 
Doswada; 2-4 
Rentlaw; 1-0 
Bardoli; 5-0 
Zankhyay ; 8-0 
Kim; 2-0 
Kim; 11-0 
Vapi; 8-0 
Bulsar; 7-0 
Bardoli; 1-4 
Udwada; 4-0 
Zankhvav; 5-0 
Kim; 16-0 
Kim; 20-0 
Maroli; 1-0 
Amalsar; 3-0 
Bulsar; 51-0 
Chalthan; 10-0 
Vapi; 6-0 
Anaval; 1-0 
Utran; 2-0 
Simodra: 1-0 











7201-138 
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Motor Stand; |Drinking Institutions and 
Distance. water other 
facilities information. 
7 8 9 

Madhi; 3-0! w.,rv. jsI(pr). 

Songadh; 60] w. sl(pr).; pyt.;cs.;ch.; ech. 

Local; w.,t. _ |sI(pr). 

Vankaner; 0-4] w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; tl.; ch. 

Junwan; 2-0] w. sl (lokshala).; unregis- 
tered cs. 

Kim; 2-0) w. sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Takarma; 3-0) w. sl(pr).; cs.; 2tl.; dg. 

Vapi; 8-0) w. sl(pr).; fr (Mgh Vad 13).; 
tl, 

Kaluwada; 0-2) w. sl(pr).; fr (An Vad 14).; 
tl; dp. 

Mahuwe; 2-0! w.,t.  jsl(pr).; pyt.; Ruins of 
ancient city—coins and 
foundations of build- 
ings can be found out- 
Also there is a Shiva 
temple some 700 years 
old—The old city was 
known as lguyl— 
Kaudumpuri. 

APPR | aE RMR CM 2sssi'ecvinelsesevsvars siantdvedeses toastutaecten d's 

Udwada; 1-0) w. sl(pr).; pyt.;es.(c.).; 2t).; 
mqg.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Devgadh; 1-0) w. cs. 

Nogama; 2-0) w. 

Nogama; 3-0] w. sl(pr).; 2tl.;1ib.; dp. 

Asunder; 1-0) w. sl(pr).; pyt.; fr (An Vad 
14).; tl.; mq.; dh.; lib. 

Local; w. 

Chiwal; 23-0) rv.,w., |sl(pr) ; pyt ; 2t]; lib. 

p. 

Kamrej; 3-0) w. sl(pr) ; pyt ; tl ; dp. 

Vapi; 6-0] w. sl(pr).; pyt.; e¢s.(c.); th; 
ch. ; lib. 

Anaval; 1-0] w.,t. [3sI(2pr.,  Urdu).; pyt.; 
_Ashvini 2-4] w. 2cs.(c.); 5tl.; mq.; dg.: 
Kumar; 2dh.; ch.; lib.; 2dp. 
Mangrol; 3-O0|W.,rv.  [Sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; mq.3 








4dg. 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation, __ 
Village or Town name in Gujarati; 


Sr. 
c. 





987 Kosadi MDV.; Slats 


98g Kosam OPD.; 31aX 
989 Kosamada KMJ.; StaHlal 


990 Kosamadi KMJ.; s1antdl 
991 Kosamadi vRA.; Siaradl 
992 Kosamakuva BLR.; HAMS 
993 Kosamakuva VRA.; SUA GAL 
994 Kosamba BLR.; Sele 

995 Kosarnba MGL. S12iet; 

996 Kosimapada DRP.; SLAMS 
997 Kotalagiin DRP.; $1d@ould 
99g Kotha Gnd. fet 

g99 Kothamadi NVR. Slandls 


1000 Kothar DRP.; 31812 


1001 Kothawa MGL.; S16al 


~ 


1002 Kuced NVR.; SAE 
1003 Kudasad  OPD.; §3ut 


1004 Kuida sGp.; 5 det 
1005 Kuilivel scD.; gddlaa 
1006 Kukada BNS.; 452L 


—) 


1007 Kukadazar SGD.; SSSR 
1008 Kukara Pungari §GD.; $52 

$rrrl 
1009 Kukeri CKL,; $321 


1010 Kumakotzr MHW.; SUSAR 





Direction; 


Travelling {Are (sq. miles.); Population 
Househoids; Agricultural 


distance, 
from taluka 
peta Sg Q 


WwW; «6-0 | 1.2; 
40 


8-4 


1.6; 
2.9; 
S; 6-0 | 1.6; 
0.8; 
1.3; 
0.8; 
1,3; 


S; 180 
18-0 
3-0 


15-0 | 6.4; 
22-0 


37-0 
1-0 


1.0; 
073; 
1.9; 


6-4 
S;,.-13-0-|-2.3; 


; 14-0 | 1.4; 


8-0 | 1.4; 


12-0 | 5.4; 
; 32-0 
; 12-0 

3-0 
S; 7-0 


0.8; 
0.9; 
1.2; 
0.7; 


7-0 | 0.8; 


NE; 9-0 | 4.3; 


S; 140] 2.3; 


Population. 
3 


617; 122; 605 
403; 


726; 


87; 
133; 


380 
593 
614; 101; 459 
... deserted 
571; 104; 
81; 14; 81 
2771; 539; 1588 


4469; 902; 1803 


149; 
55; 
1292; 


31; 149 
11; 55 
259; 833 
1465; 


295; 1228 


674; 112: 674 


256; 56; 178 


876; 163; 696 


1223; 229; 986 
392 
198 
380 


49 


402; 
211; = 32; 
386; 65; 
49; 6; 


63; 


155; 23; 155 


2446; 433; 2073 


541; 97; 519 








Post office; 
Distance. 
in miles 
4 

Kadod; 1-0 
Karamla; 2-0 
Vav; 2-0 
Local; 

Vankal; 5-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Local; 

Dharampur; 22-0 
Pendha; 4-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Sukhala; 4-0 
Kim; 3-0 
Veshma; 2-0 
Local; 

Navapur; 20-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Bansda; 4-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Surkhai; 0-4 
Kharoli; 2-4 





Railway St.; 


Distance. Distance; 
Bazar Day, 
5 6 

Madhi! 5-0 | Kadod; 1-0; Sun. 
Sayan; 5-0; Surat; 16-0; Sat. 
Chalthan; 6-0/ Surat; 6-0; Sat. 
Surat 5-0 | Surat * . 5-0 Sat. 
Bulsar; 14-0 | Chichai; 1-0 Sat. 
Unai; 3-0 | Panchol; 1-0 Fri. 
Bulsar; 3-0 | Bulsar; 3-0 
Local Local 
Bulsar; 40-0 | Umarthana; 3-0. Sat. 
Bulsar; 65-0 | Huda; 1-0 Tue. 
Amalsad; 3-0 | Sari Bujarang;3-0 
Navsari; 5-0 | Navsari; 6-0 Sun. 
Vapi; 18-0 | Sukhala; 40 Fri. 
Kim; 3-0 | Kim; 3-0 
Navsari; 10-0 | Navsari; 9-0 Sun. 
Kim; 1-4 | Surat; 16-0 Sat. 
Navapur; 20-0 ; Navapur; 20-0 Sat. 
Songadh; 12-0 | Songadh; 12-0 Sun. 
Kevdi Road 2-0 | Kharjai; 3-0 Wed. 
Songadh; 7-0 } Bandharpada; 3-0 Mon. 


Songadh; 7-0 
Dholikuwa; 2-0 


Dholikuwa; 3-0 











Weekly Bazar; 





Mota 


Bandharpada; 5-0 Mon. 


Mota 


Chapaldhara; 2-2 Sat. 


Gangadia; 





1-0 Mon. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

7 
Kadod; 1-0 
Vahiyar; 2-0 
Antroli; 2-4 
Local 

deserted ............ 
Dharampur;5-0 
Dolvan; 4-0 
Bulsar; 3-0 
Local 
Dharampur 22-0 
Penth; 12-0 
Sari Buja- 2-0 
rang; 
Pethan; 0-4 
Nana- 40 
pondha; 
Bhatkol; 0-6 
Local 
Kim! 1-4 
Navapur; 20-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Bansda; 3-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Surkhai; 0-4 
Kharoli; 2-0 








Drinking 
water 
facilities 


w. 
Ww. 
Ww. 


pl.;w. 


tv.,P. 


w.,t. 


W.,fV., 


fv. 


W. TVs 
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sl(pr).; tl; dg. 





sl(pr).; cs.; tl.; dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; ch.; lib. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mis),; 


tl.; ch.; dp. 


pyt. . 
3sl(3pr).; pyt.; 3th; 





dh.; dp. 

2sl(pr.,m),; pyt.; 2cs. 
(c.,mis.),; tl; 2mq.; 
dg.; 3dh,; ch,; lib, ;dp. 
sl(Lokshala), 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(i.),; 
3tl; mq.; dh,; ch. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; mq.; 
ch, ; lib, 
sl(pr).; cs. 


sl(pr).; s.(c.).; Muk- 
tamji Bava fr. (Mg 
sud 1, 2),; mq.; dg. 


| sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl,; dh.: 


ch,; lib. 





sl(pr),; pyt.; 2tl.; mq.; 
Sdg.; ch. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tl. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tl. 


sl (lokshala). 


3sI(3pr).; pyt ; ¢8.(c.),; 
tl. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; fr (Phg 
Vad). (Fair near Pir 
Dargah),; tl ; mq.; dg. 





1100 


Village or Town name in English; 
Sr. Taluka abbreviation. 
No, | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


1011 Kunakuva sGn.; sH4sat 
1012 Kurnbhari Opp.; soul 
1013 Kumbharia CRS.; FRU 


1014 Ku: bucria prp,; Soudan 
1015 Kurhbhaset pnrp.; §u2 
1016 Kumbhia vip.: Sein 
1017 Kurhbhia VRA.; Soilou 
1018 Kunda DRP.; g21 

yol9 Kundal crs; g3q 

1020 Kundi Bir; gi 

1021 Kuidiana opp,; g2laumt 


1022 Kunkani OPD.; s 5 sell 
1023 Kunté PRD.; geal 

1024 Kuragim DRP.; 520114 
1025 Kurel NvR.; 524 

1026 Surchi BNS.; * 5 Relat 
1027 Kuvad opp.; SALE 

1028 Kuwadia BRn.; garfloi 
1029 Kuwarada MGL.;_ SUR 


1030 Ladakuwa MDV.; asga 
1031 Ladavi KMI.: qatadl 
1032 Lajapor CRS.; aor die 
1033 Lakadabari BNS,; aisseurl 
1034 Likadamal DRP.; @isgHie 
1035 Lakhagam MDV.; 4tMolLy 


1036 Lakhali VRA.; avid 
1037 Lakhampor prp.; q1ylite 


1038 Liakhanapor plLNn.; AULT 
1039 Lakhavadi BNS.; airinad 
1040 Lafichakadi pre.; ales 


1041 Langad sGpD.: qjr1Z8 





“—~——""7"Pirection; |) SOO 
Travelling 
distance. 

from taluka 
peta aes Q. 





WwW; 24 
NW; 2-2 
E; 5-2 


1-4 
51-0 
3-0 
14-0 
15-0 
50 
5-4 
0 


NW; 


6-0 
12-3 
7D 
11-0 
4-0 
si) 8 
11-0 
3; 17-0 


8-0 


n 


8-0 
12-2 


SW; 14-0 
8; 5-0 
NE; 7-0 


10-0 
14-0 


5-0 
94 
5-0 


34-0 


Area (square miles); Pop.; 


Households; Agricul- 
tural population. 
3 
2.7; 472; 72; 472 
0.6; 352; 37; 177 
1.1; 1315; 257; 975 
1.2; 553; 106; 552 
0.5; 49; 9; “49 
1.5; 436; 158; 433 
1.8; 706; 106; 704 
2.8; 211; 33; 211 
seco iees deserted . 
2.4; 1042; 179; 808 
3.3; 578; 129; 570 
+0.9; 331; 47; 331 
1.237 5,796; 163; 635 
1.9; 975; 170; 874 
4.5; 702; 150; 611 
2.7; 982; 180; 952 
1.6; 461; 86; 454 
0.3; 65; 12; 60 
3.8; 725; 144; 703 
1.9; 433; 67; 433! 
1.6; 513; 92; 492 
2.8; 2654; 578; 2242 
2.3; 525; 112; 525 
0.3; 593; 97; 593 
3.1; 473; 71; 455 
1.5; 561; 86; 5457! 
0.4; 160; 30; 137 
0.5; 771; 162; 567 
1.8; 466; 80; 458 
2.5; 611; 121; 611 
2.0; 101; 19; 101 


Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

4 
Songadh; 2-4 
Olpad; 5-0 
Local; 

Pardi; 2-0 
Dharampur; 51-0 
Valod; 3-0 
Buhari; 3-0 
Dharampur; 15-0 
Dungari; 2-0 
Local; 

Rander; 4-0 
Vatar; 1-0 
Dharampur; 7-0 
Local; 

Unai; 2-0 
Saras; 1-0 
Surban; » 4-0 
Kosamba; 2-0 
Mandvi; 8-0 
Kosmadi; 2-0 
Local; 

Bansda; 15-0 
Dharampur; 5-0 
Mandvi; 7-0 
Vyara; 10-0 
Mota 3-0 

Vaghachhipa; 

Veshma; 4-0 
Pratapnagar; 3-0 
Bansda; 4-0 
Navapur; 16-0 











a 








Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. Distance; Distance. 
in miles. Bazar Day. in miles, 

5 6 7 
Doswada; 1~-4 | Songadh; 2-4; Sun. | Songadh; 2-4 
Sayan; 11-0 | Surat; 13-0; Sat, | Olpad; 5-0 
Surat; 5-4 | Surat; 6-0; Sat. | Local; 

Pardi; 4-4 | Sukhlav; 2-0; Fri. | Pardi; 1-4; 
Bulsar; 69-0 | Ozar;; 5-0; Dharampur; 51-0 
Madhi; 12-0 | Valod; 3-0; Fri. | Valod; 3-0 
Unai; $-0 | Panchol; 1-4; Fri. | Vakla; 0-4 
Bulsar; 32-0 | Mandava; 6-0; Fri. | Dharampur;15-0 
Secie dt casa Mecinsre di ott lle Eon obs waRaLe ead eee eee eae aTe deserted ............ 
Dungari; 2-0) Dungari; 2-0; Kampri; 0-4 
Surat: 12.-0| Surat; 14-0; Sat. | Local; 

Surat; 9-0} Surat; 9-0; Sat. | Ambhra; 1-0 
Vapi; 6-0| Udwada; 6-0; Tue>|. Vapi; 6-0 
Bulsar; 18-0} Lakhmapur; 3-0; Sat..| Dharampur ;7-0 
Navsari; 10-0] Navsari; 9-0; Sun. | Supa; 1-0 
Unai; 2-0| Unai; 2-0; Tue, | Bhinar; 2-0 
Surat; 12:-0| Surat; 12-0; Sat. | Olpad; 5-0 
Bardoli; 10-0 — | Bardoli; 10-0; 
Kosamba; 2-0} Kosamba; 2-0; Kim; 3-0 
Vankal; 9-0; Devgadh; 4-0; Thu. | Junwan; 3-0 
Chalthan; 6-0) Surat; 5-0; Sat. | Umbhel; 1-0 
Sachin; 3.0) Surat; 5-0; Sat. | Local; 

Unai; 22-0, Anklach; 1-0; Sat.  Dharampur; 8-0 
Bulsar; 23-0} Nani 1-0; Thu. | Dharampur; 5-0 

Vahiyal; 
Zankhvav; 8-0) Devgadh; 3-0; Thu. | Gamtalao 3-0 
(Khurad); 

Vyara; 10-0! Balpur; 5-0; Mon. | Vyara; 10-0! 
Pardi; 14-0] Local; Sat. | Neori; 1-0) 
Gangadhra; 6-0] Veshma; 4-0; Local; 

Anaval; 4-0| Chapaldhara; 3-0; Sat. | Kandolpada; 1-0 
Unai; 11-0: Limzar ; 4-0; Sun. . Bansda; 4-0 
Navapur; 16-0| Singana; 5-0; Tue | Virathva; 3-0 














Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 





ees 


., Str} 
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s] (lokshala),; pyt. 
dg. 
si(pr),; pyt.; cs; 2tL.; 
ch,; lib,; 2dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 


sl(pr). 
sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢s. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; lib. 

sl(pr.).; cs.(mis.); 5tl.; 
2dh.; dp. 

sl. (lokshala).; tl. 

sl(pr.).; tl.; dp. 

sl(pr).; ch. 

sl(pr).; tl.; ch.; lib. 

sI(pr).; pyt.; ch. 

sl(pr).; ch. 


sl. (pr.). ; pyt.; cs(c.) 
Balpir fr.(Kt. Vad 12) 
4tl.; dg.; ch.; lib. 

sl, (lokshala).; c.s(c) 
unregistered.), 

sl(pr).; tl; ch. 

sl(m.).;  pyt.; 2th; 
3mq.; 4dg.; ch.; 2lib.; 
2dp. 

sl (pr).; 2tl. 

sl(lokshala), 


sl (lokshala).; pyt.; cs.; 
dg. 

si(pr).; pyt.; ch. 

sl(pr).; cs. (c.); tl. 


sl(pr). ; pyt.; tl.; 2lib. 
sl(pr).; ch. 
sl(pr.) 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Serial Taluka abbreviation. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


1042 Lasakané KMJ.; @&Sivul 
1043 Lasanapor MHW.; quad 





SGD.; aad] 
OPD.; 4st 
PRD.; e191 


1044 Lavacali 
1045 Lavacha 
1046 Lavacha 


1047 Lavakar DRD.; 4452 
1048 Lavet MGL.; ad2 

1049 Likhavad DRP.; qluqs 
1050 Lilapor BLR.; dain 
1051 Limadada VRA.; dluiset 


1052 Limadha MDvV.; elakt 
1053 Limala CRS.; duet 


1054 Limazar BNS.; lyr 
1055 Lithbada MGL.; dlous 


1056 Limbadi MDv.; dad 
1057 Lithbarapada BNS.; Tour uist 
1058 Lirhbasoti sGp.; dloudial 
1059 Lithbayat CRS.; q[oitad 
1060 Lithbi sGD.; doi 

1061 Limodaraé MGL.; qldea 
1062 Lindiad MGL.; d[daue 
1063 Lingad PLN.; dlorg 


1064 Lotarava VRA.; i224 

4065 Luharawad MDV.: YSIS 
1066 Luhert DRD.; qe 

1067 Luvara’ MGL.; Ul 

1068 Machad NVR.; W918 

1069 Machi KMJ.; wel 

1070 Machisidada MHW.; YLEAALESL 
1071 Madav VRA.; WELa 

1072 Madhar OPD.; WiH2 


1073 Madharskui MDV.; CEES.) 


i 











Direction; 

Travelling | Area (Sq. Miles.); Pop- 
distance. ulation.; Households; 

from taluka | Agricultural Population. 
Peta H. Q. 

2 3 

Ww; 4-0) 1.5; 575; 95; 439 
S; 18-0} 3.2; 946; 158; 931 
8; 20-0} 1.6; 80; 13; 80 
WwW; 7-3; 3.5; 766; 156; 647 
S; 18-0] 2.0; 1176; 236; 980 
S; 29-0; 1.9; 208; 36; 208 
NW; 6-9 4.0; 981; 147; 702 
Ss; 3540, 1.8; 243; 39; 243 
N; 2-0] 1.2; 1251; 222; 479 
N; 8-0} 2.0; 676; 104; 590 
Ny. 10-4)-2.4; 203; 34; 203 
SW; 10-0] 2.2;. 67; 14; 34 
Ww; < 4.8; 1865; 368; 1787 
SW; / 7-0, 5.1; 955; 212; 882 
E; Teo oe deserted ... 
NW; 10-4) 1.1; 329; 62; 329 
SE; 18-0} 0.4; 141; 22; 140 
S; 3-0/0.5; 232; 49; 226 
N; 10-0) 1.6; 312; 52; 307 
SW; 18-0) 2.0; 667; 123; 667 
SW; 12-0} 2.5; 430; 78; 430 
Ww; 4-0) 1.0; 877; 173; 749 
NW; 4-0] 3.0; 759; 142; 755 
N; 10-0] 2.2; 809; 140; 762 
E; 5-0} 3.2; 591; 117; 591 
W; 6-0] 2.2; 897; 179; 846 | 
W; 5-0; 4.0; 1715; 381; 467 | 
NE; 7-0) 1.9; 116; 18; 116 
SE; 13-0! 1.1; 436; 70; 423 
S; 2-0/ 0.5; 216; 36; 207 
E; 7-0: 1.2; 472; 102; 9 427 
NW; 11-4) 2.2; 482; 81; 479 





4 


Anaval; 


Songadh; 
Pinjrat; 
Local; 


Dharampur; 
Wankal; 
Dharampur; 
Local; 
Vyaraz 


Zankhvav; 
Inchapore; 


Bansda; 


Velachha; 


Pratapnagar 
Navapur; 
Udhna; 
Songadh; 
Velachha; 
Kim; 
Sachin; 


Kaher; 
Zankhvav; 
Dharampur; 
Simodra; 
Local; 
Digas; 
Mahuwa; 
Vyara; 


Sayan; 


Bodhan; 





Varachhali; 


Oban ea ereeneee Ooreee 





_ Post office; 
Distance in miles. 


vacesecnee 


3-0 
12-0 
0-4 
10-0 
2-0 
5-0 
4-0 


1-4 
4-0 
5-4 
2-0 


1-0 
13-0 
3-0 
2-0 


8-0 














Railway St.; 


Distance 
in miles. 
5 

Surat; 5-0 
Anaval; 1+4 
Songadh; 20-0 
Surat; 16-0 
Vapi; 8-0 
Bulsar; 47-0 
Wankal; 3-0 
Bulsar; 60-0 
Bulsar; 2-0 
Vyara; 8-0 
Zankhvav; 6-0 
Surat; 9-0 
Anaval; 9-0 
Velachha; 2-0 
Anawal; 5-0 
Navapar; 12-0 
Udhna; 0-2 
Songadh; 10-0 
Velachha; 2-0 
Kim; 5-0 
Sachin; H0 
Kaher; 14 
Zankhvav; 4-0 
Bulsar; 23-4 
Asarma; 1-0 
Navsari; 4-0 
Bardoli; 10-0 
Anava); 7-0 
Vyara; 3-0 
Sayan; 2-0 
Kim 22-0 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Surat; 5-0; Sat. 
Anaval; 1-4; Wed. 
Songadh; 20-0; Sun. 
Surat; 16-0; Sat. 
Chhibhad- 4-0; Sun. 
kachh; 

Local; Sun. 
Wankal; 3-0; Fri. 
Varwath; 9-0; Sun. 
Bulsar; 20 
Vadkui; 2-0 Tue. 
Devgadh; 1-4 Thu. 
Surat; 9-0 Sat. 
Local; Sun. 
Velachha; 2-0 
Vaghabari; 2-0 Thu. 
Navapur; 12-0 Sat. 
Surat; 5-0 Sat. 
Songadh; 10-0 Sun. 
Velachha; 2-0 
Kim; 5-0 
Palsana; 4-0 
Kaher; 1-4 Tue. 
Devgadh; 1-4 Tue. 
Amba-Talat; 5-0 
Velachha; 4-0 
Navsari; 5-0 Sun. 
Bardoli; 10-0 
Valvada; 2-4 Sun. 
Vyara; 3-0 Sat. 
Surat: 12-0 Sat. 
Amba; 40 Sat. 





Motor Stand; 
Distance 
in miles. 
7 
Local; 
Anaval; 1-0 
Songadh; 20-0 
Kundiana; 1-0 
Local; 


Dharampur;29--0 
Mangrol; 6-0 
Dharampur 335-0 
Bulsar; 2-0 
Kakadpar; 4-0 
(Kanja) 
Devgadh; 1-4 
Mota; 0-4 
Varachha 
Kandolpada; 5-0 
| Tadkeshwars ;6-0 
| 
|deserted Sh Ree 
Pratapnagar; 3-4 
, Navapur;.. 12-0 
| Udhna; 0-1 
| Songadh; | 10-0 
Karanj; 1-0 
| Karanj; 0-4) 
; Palsana; 4-0 
Bajipura; 3-0 
Devgadh; 1-4 
Dharampur; 5-0 
Simodra; 1-4 
Pethan; 3-0 
| Digas; 1-0 
Valvada; 2-0 
Vyara; 2-0 
Paria; 1-0) 
Zab; 3-0 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


Tv. 


W., [V. 


fetes 


W,,D- 
W.,p. 


w.,n. 
W..IV.n 
Wp. 
w. 

W., IV. 


W., I'v. 
Ww. 


Ww. 
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—_— 


si(pr.); pyt.; th: dh. 
el(pr.); pyt.; c8.(c.); ths 
lib. 


sI(pr.). 

sl(pr).; pyt. fr (fn 
Sud 15); th; dh: 
lib.; dp. 

sl(pr). 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; ths ch. 


isl(pr),; pyt.; M,:mq. 


sl(pr),; pyt.; 


sl({m). 
tq. dg. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; ¢8,(c),; 
4tl.; ch. 

sl (pr),; pyt.;cs.; 2tl,; 
dh.; ch. 

sl (pr).; tl. 

pyt. 


sl (pr), 

sl(pr).; 2tl.; dg. 
sl(pr),; 2tl.; dg.; ch. 
sl (pr); pyt.; cs,; 
(mis),; tl.; M.; lib. 
; SI (pr).; ¢s,; (mp). 

sl (m),; cs. 

sl (pr),; dg; ch.; 
sl(pr); cs,; th; mq.; 3dg. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; mq. 
pyt. 

sl (pr).; tl. 

pyt.4 


sI (pr).; pyt.; es, 
(mis),; tl; ch. 





pyt,; fr,; (An.Sud 10). 
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Direction; 
Serial| Village or Town name in English; | Travelling Area (Sq. Msile); Post office; 
No. Taluka abbreviation. distance. Population; Distance 
Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka} Households; Agricul- in miles: 
Peta H. Q. tural Population. 
1 2 3 4 
1074 Madhi prD.; ual W; 10-0} 3.2; 3093; 592; 1597 | Local: 
1075 Madhuri prp.; veya E; 24-010.3; 84; 21; 841] Pendha; 9-0 | 
1076 Madhuban DRP,; H4oL44 S.; 35-0] 2.6; 650; 112; 650} Dharampur; 35-0 
1077 Magadalla CRS.; H21E¢aL Ww; 5-4) 1.0; 685; 149; 490! Local; 
1078 Magarakui VRA.; Hrs SE; 3-41 1.8; 700; 119; 6891 Kapura; 2-0 
1079 Magatra MDV.; WLal E; 11-0) 0.9; 66; 10; 66] Mandvi; 11-0 
1080 Magob CRL. dijo, E; 4110.8; 383; 78; 340, Surat; 2-0 
1081 Magob) NVR. HdLeH W; 15-0 | 4.0; 174; 41; 84 Maroli; 8-0 
1082 Magod BLR. wolte 8; 6-0 | 3.6; 2849; 527; 7701! Local; 
1083 Mahamadpor OPD, yuHEtiz | NE; 3-0/1 0.9; 462; 64; 312! Olpad; 4-0 | 
1084 Mahoni ops. Herel Ej 9-0.) V.4s— 712; 115; 694 | Local; 
1085 Mahudi MHWw, ug il E;, 2-0 ;.0.8; 154; 37; 154.) Mahuwa; 3-0 
1086 Mahudi mpvy. ug? E; 10-01 0.7; 52; 7; 521 Mandvi: 11-0 
1087 Mahudi nypr., ugdl SE; 13-0) 1.7; 821; 156; 813} Nagdhara; 1-4 
1088 Mahudi sGp. agdl SW; 1400.9; 128; 24; 107 Vyara, 7H | 
1089 Mahuva MHW. Agu Head- 2.1; 2133; 448; 1126} Local; 
quarters 
1090 Mahuvar NyR, AYA NWy 8-07 1.3; 2566; 477; 358 | Maroli; 1-0 
1091 Mahuvaria mHW. Hgaaleut S; 16-0 | 4.5; 1941; 310; 1933 | Anaval; 5-0 | 
1092 Mahuvis RNS, HSU E; 5-01 2.7; 629; 122; 4531 Bansda; 3-0 
1093 Mahuvej MGL. ugisy SW; 11-0 | 4.1; 682; 134; 673 | Kosamba: 3-0 | 
1094 Maiyéli sGp. Fadl 8; 12-0! 1.1; 220; 41; 220! Songadh; 12-0 | 
1095 Majigam CKL, HmoUy W; 2-01 1.8; 1297; 259; 1289 | Chikhali; 2-0 | 
1096 Majura CRS. Herz S; 1-0} 1.6; 858; 197; 522! Surat: 1-0 
1097 Makadaban DRP, ULSsoid 8; 7-0 | 7.4; 874; 164; 862 Dharampur; 7.0 
109g Makanajher MDy. Hisar NE, 6-0/1.7; 182; 28; 182) Mandvi; 6-0 
1999 Makhinga PLN. weil W; = 10/1.1; 376; 84; 332 Palsana; 1-0 
1100 Mal = SGD. yin $; 34-0) 2.0; 114; 19; 114 | Navapur: 20-0 
110] Maladhé mMDvV, Hae NE; 10-0 | 2.0; 698; 121; 679 Mandvi: 10-0 




















Railway St; 


Distance 
in miles. 
5 

Local; 

Bulsar; 58-0 
Bulsar; 52-0 
Surat; 5-0 
Vyara: 5-0 
Madhi; 18-0 
Surat; 2-0 
Maroli; 8-0 
Bulsar; 6-0 
Sayan; 7-0 
Niol; 24 
Bardoli; 10-0 
Madhi; 18-0 
Navsari; 13-0 
Vyara; ~ 7-0 
Bardoli; 9-0 
Maroli: 1-0 
Anaval; 5-0 


Kevdi Road;2-0 


Hathuran; 2-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Bilimora, 5-0 
Surat: 2-4 
Bulsar: 26-0 
Zankhvav; 7.0 | 
Chalthan: 5-0 | 
Navapur; 70-0 ° 
Zankhvav; 7-0 


| Weekly 








1 
i 








Bazar ; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
! 6 
' Surali: 0-1 Thu 
Huda; 5-0 Tue. 
Rakholi; 5-0 Fri. 
Surat: 6-0 Sat. 
Vyara; 4-0. Sat 
Pipalwada; 4-0 Sat. 
Surat; 2-0 Sat. 
Maroli; 8-0 
Bulsar: 6-0 
Surat; 15-0 Sat. 
Surat; 10-0 Sat. 
Mahuwa: 3-0 Mon. 
Pipalwada; 4-0 Sat. 
Navsari: 12-0 Sun, 
Vyara; 7-0 Sat. 
Local: Mon. 
Maroli: 1-0 
Anaval, 5-0 Wed. 
Bansda‘ 3-0 Fri. 
Kosamba: 3-0 
: Bandharpada 4-0 Mon. 
Mota; 
, Chikhali; 1-0 
| Surat: 1-0 Sat. 
| Nani Vahiyal: 3-4 Thu. 
Devgadh: 3.0 Thu. 
Palsana: 1-0 
Singana; 7-Q Tue. 
| Devgadh: 2-0 Thu. 





7201—139 


water 


8 


p.,Tv. 
rv.,P. 
0. 
w. 





Tv. 
We 
Ww. 


Ww. 


Ww. 
W. TV. 


e 
W., IV. 


Wa TV, 
w.,P. 


W.STVe. 





Motor Stand; 
Distance 
in miles. 
7 
. Sulali; 0-1 
Dharampur 23-0 
Rakholi; 5-0 
Surat; 5-0 
Kapura; 1-0 
Mandvi; 11-0 
Local; 
Parsoli; 2-0 
Bulsar: 6-0 
Local; 
Althan,; 2-4 
Mahuwa;, 2-0 
Mandvi; 10-0 
‘Satem: 2-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Local: 
Local: 
Local; 
Bansda: s-0 
Kosamba; 3-0 
Vyara; 13-0 
Chikhlat; 2-0 
: Surat; 1-0 | 
Dharampur.7-0 
Gam Talao:i-0 
(K hurad) 
Palsana;) 1-0 
Virathva: 4-0 — 
Junwan; 0-4 


Ww. 


W.,TV. 


ne. Ww. 


> . I 
|) Drinking 


facilitis 
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Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


9 


w,,tv. /4sl (3pr,, m).; pyts, ¢s.; 


(mp).; 3tl.; dh.; ch.: 
lib,; 4dp. 








sl(pr). 
sKpr).; tl; dp. 
sl(pr),; pyt.; cs, 


pyt; tl; dg. 

3sl(3pr).; pyt.; fr. (An 
Sud 8).; 3tl.; ch.:lib.; 
dp. 

sl(pr),; 2tl,; lib. 

sl(pr).; tl; mq.; dg,; 
ch; dp. 


s\(pr). 


pyt. 
2sl(2pr),; pyt.; ¢s.(c.).3 
2tl.; 2mq.; 2dg.é dh.: 
ch; lib; dp; cch. 
2sl(pr.,h),; pyt.; 4tl.: 
mq,; ch,; 2lib.; 6dp. 
Is(pr),: pyt.; 2s. (c.; 
mp.),; lib. 
s\(pr),; ch. 
sl(pr),; U3 mq.; 2dg.; 
ch,; lib. 
pyt. 


sK(pr).; pyt.; ¢s.(c.),; fr 
(An. Vad 14),; dh.; ch. 

sl(pr). 

si(pr). 


sl(pr),; es. 


pyt; mq.; dg. 


! sl(lokshala),: pyt.; es. 
(c.).; unregistered,; ch.; 
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| Village or Town name in 
Serial; English; Taluka abbreviation. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


1102 Malagami =CRS,; YIGAL 
1103 Malaghar DRP.; HIaee 
1104 Malahgadev sGD.; wq‘o14 


1105 Malavada CKL.; Haalel 


1106 Malavan BLR.; HIdad 


1107 Malekapor pLN.; Waste 


1108 Maliadharé CKL.; weleu4et 


1109 Malotha vRA.; Hatsl 
1110 Malungi DRP.; atejoil 
111) Mamabhicd DRP.; YLHIeLaL 
1112 Manaicondht DRP.; Has didl 
1113 Minakuniya BNS.; Ate [Lut 
1114 Manala DRP.; AIO 


1115 Manapur BNS.;  HelY2 
1116 Mandakol OPD,; +igsta 
1117 Mandal sGD.; High 


1118 Mandan MGL.; Hize 

1119 Mandan (Valid) MGL.: ise 
(area) 

1120 Mandava pRP.: wisad 


1121 Mandavakhadak CKL.:Hiaquiss 
1122 Mandavi MDV. nisd 


1123 Mandir NvrR.;S; vile 








Direction; 

Travelling Area (sq. miles); 
distance. Population; 
from taluka}! Households; Agricul- 
sine Q. tural populanen: 
W; 62)|1.1; 301; 58; 291 
SE; 40-0! 5.0; 627; 132; 627 
SE; 27-0 | 4.7; 436; 85; 426 
W; 2-41} 0.4; 498; 78; 439 
N; 12-0 |13.0; 5110; 1181; 2628 
N; 3-0] 1.1; 1448; 276; 1314 
S; 4-44.1.2; 934; 167; 510 
S; 6-01 0.8; 128; 26; 128 
8; 47:50)1.5; 172; 31; 172 
E;  22-0,);1.9; 331; 73; 325 
Ey 18-0.}.1.9;, 194, 40; 184 
SE; 6-0 | 8.1; 946; 221; 946 
SE; 22-0 | 1,6; 290; 56; 290 
E; 2-0 }°3.1; 556; 121; 555 
S; 1-0 }......... Genbivevaices deserted ... 
W; 60/2.7; 576; 94; 522 
E;: 12-0;6.5; 655; 106; 621 
E; 8-0} 0.5; 213; 40; 213 
S; 14-2 110.9; 1321; 256; 1321 
E; 18-4 | 4.8; 1930; 373; 1915 
Head- 2.5; 7479; 1502; 2002 
quarters 

S; 6-0 | 3.3 1840; 394; 1402 


























Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 
4 

Bhesan: 2-0 
Penth; 9-0 

Navapur; 15-0 
Chikhali; 3-0 
Local; 

Palsana; 2-0 
Pipalgabhan; 2-4 
Kapura; 1-0 
Dharampur; 47-0 
Dharampur; 22-0 
Dharampur; 18-0 
Bansda; 6-0 
Dharampur; 22-0 
Bansda; 2-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Wankal,; 4-0 
Wankal; 8-0 
Dharampur; 14-0 
Fadwel; 8-0 
Local; 

Local; 
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Weekly Bazar; Drinking Institutions and 
Railway St; Distance; Motor Stand; | water other 
Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. facilities information. 
5 6 7 8 9 
Surat; 7-0 | Surat; 7-0 Sat. | Bhesan; 1-4 | w.,p sl(pr).; dg. 
Bulsar; 8-0 | Huda; 5-0 Tue. | Penth; 10-0 | p. sl(pr).; tl. 
Navapur; 15-0 | Singana; 1-O Tue. | Virathva; 1-4 | w. sl (lokshala),; pyt.; cs. 
(mp.); tl,; ch. 
(#) Chikhali 3-0 Chikhali; 3-0 Chikhali; 3-0} w. sl(pr). 
Road. 
(ii)Bilimora; 7-0 
Dungri; 4-0 | Dungri ; 4-0 Dungri; 40 | w.,t 3sl(3pr).; pyt,; cs.(c.).; 
14t1,; mq ; 3dg.; ch,; 
2lib.; 2dp. 
Chalthan; 5-0 | Palsana; 2-0 Palsana; 2-0 | w. sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢3(c.).3 
| fr, (Ct. Sud 15),; mp.; 
| dzg.; ch; 2°lib. 
(i) Bili-; 10-0) Vad; 4-0 Wed. | Chikhali; 4-4 | w. i pyt.; cs.(c.). 
mora. 
(ii) Chikhali 4~4 
Road. | 
Vyara; 6-0 | Vyara; 6-0 Sat. | Local; w.,tv. | pyt; cs. 
Bulsar; 65-0 | Ozar: §-O Tue. | Kap:ada; 20-0 | rv.,p.,n. 
Bulsar: 40-0 | Umarthana; 12-0 Sat. | Dharampur;24-0] rv.,p. | sl (lokshala). 
Bulsar; 36-0 | Umarthana; 7-0 Sat. | Dharampur;}8-0! rv.,p. | sl (pr). 
Unai; 13-0 | Bansda; 6-0 Fri. | Bansda; 6-0 | w.,rv. | sl (pr); pyt; cs; (c);cke 
Bulsar:; 46-0 | Mandva: 3-0 Fri. | Nanapon- 13-0] p.,rv. 
dha (Chiwal); 
Unai; 9-0 | Bansda ; 2-0 Fri. | Bansda; 2-0; w.,rv. | 2sl (pr.; lokshala). 
[lead baddonavcodcoe ht luseavccsedoasetn esa se toeudeataguads Ceserted :osc2ee55 cos cacatysevesd| chad ooeduivensanieaenavest cess 
Doswada; 2-0 | Songadh; 6-0 Sun. } Songadh; 6-0 | w.,rs tv.s! (jokshala).; 
pyt.; cs.j ch. 
Wankal; 4-0 | Wankal ; 40 Fri. | Zankhvav; 2-0 | w.,n. 
Zankhvav; 2-0 | Zankhvav; 3-0 Zankhvav; 3-0 | w.,p.,n.| sl (pr). 
Bulsar ; 32-0 | Local; Fri.| Nanapon- 5-0 | w,,p. 2s] (2pr).; tl; ch. 
dha (Chiwal); 
Bilimora; 21-0 | Fadwel; 8-0 Fri. | Fadwel; 8-0! w. sl (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 
Madhi; 8-0 | Local; Wed. } Local; rv. w. | 6s] (Spr, h).; pyt..; 
cs,.; fr (Srn, Sud, 8, 
Srn. Vad 9 and Srn.. 
Vad 15),; 16tl.; 3mq.; 
5dg,; 2dg 2dh,ch.; lib 
S5dp. 
Vedchha; 2-0 | Navsari; 6-0 Sun. } Local; w. sl (pr).;  pyt.; 4tl.; 





M,; mq,; dh, 


fo ee Et ge 
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Village or Town name in 
Serial! English; Taluka abbreviation. — 
No. {Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 














1124 Mandroi ;OPD.; Had 
1125 Manckapor ;BRD.; HULLS WIR 


1126 Minckapo. ; CKL.; Husa 
1127 Manekapor ;GND.; HIS UR 


1128 Manekapor ;NVR.; HIST 
1129 Mangalia = sNVR.; +ioLolaL 


1130 Mangro! -MGL.; aiadin 


1131 Mangarol =NVR.; uioiita 
1132 Mangarolia -BRD,; wirdte_lai 


1833 Mani ;DRP.; uted) 
1134 Mankana  KMJ.; wiser 


1135 Maraghamal -DRP.; H2Hl 
1136 Marala -BLR.; YRal 


1135 Maroli =jvrR.; yiial 


1138 Masa sGND.; wat 


1139 Masa ; BRD.: Haus 
1140 Masuma: OPD.; RIAL 


1141 Masanapada ; SGD.; HAILULL 
1142 Matavad . GND.; 24k’ 


1143 Matavad ; NVR; Heqdls 


1144 Matuni& ; DRP.; Alqellatt 
1145 Mavichi ; BRD. ; nated) 

















Direction; | 
Travelling | Area (Sq. Miles.); Pop- Post office; 
distance. ulation.; Households; Distance in miles. 
from taluka | Agricultural Population. 
Peta H..Q 
2 3 4 
N; 7-0] 14.5; 682; 141; 508} Olpad; 7-0 
E; 8-0 | 3.5; 1164; 257; 1132 | Local; 
E; 54] 1.3; 972; 205; 718 | Bamanvel; 2-0 
N; 44) 1.4; 620; 120; 552} Gandevi; 5-0 
NW; 3-411.1; 826; 176; 724] Kasbapar; 1-0 
N; 7-01 1.5; 367; 64; 367 Buhari; 4-0 
Head- 2.0; 2911; 546; 1925 | Local; 
quarters 
W )43.-057 3.1 286; 65; 263 Local: 
E; 8-0} 2.0; 409; 83; 366] Akoti; 1-0 
SE; 30-0 |.2.1; 94; 23; 94] Dharampur; 30-0 
S; 5-0 | 1,.4;. 513; 114; 510} Umbhel; 1-0 
SE;--5-07 1.1; 494; 73; 492} Dharampur; 5-0 
E; 2-0'}3.5; 1532; 254; 1518 | Ronvel; 4-0 
NW; 8-0 | 2.5; 1402; 317; 1114 | Local; 
W; 10-01! 8.1; 3201; 801; 1365 | Local; 
W; 13-0] 1.9; 718; 118; 682 Kadod; 1-4 
8; 3-4 | 2.7; 842; 116; 734] Sonsak; 1-0 
8; 13-0]0.5; 191; 34; 190 | Songadh; 15-0 
E; 6-0] 1.4; 703; 151; 624] Gandevi; 6-0 
W; 7-0 | 4.6; 5030; 1294; 6701 Local; 
S; 20-0] 2.6; 343; 69; 343 Dharampur; 20-0 
N; 44 3.5; 657; 138; 575 Mota; 2-0 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking Institution and 
Distance Distance; Distance. water other 
in miles, Bazar Day. in miles, facilities information. 
5 6 7 8 9 

Sayan; 11-0 } Surat; 17-0 Sat. | Karanj; 30 | w sl (pr).; cS»; (c),; th; 
mq.; 3dg; ch. 

Madhi; 2-4 | Surali; 2-0 Thu. | Syadala; 1-4 } w.,t. sl (m).; pyt.; cs.; (c).; 
2tl,; dh.; ch.; dp. 

Rankuva; 2-0] Rankuva: 2-0 Local; W.. sl (pr).; pyt.; mq,; lib. 

Billimora; 8-0 | Gandevi; 5-0 Wed. Gadat; 2-0} w,rv. | sl (pr),; pyt.;.cs .: ()eg 
tl: mq,; lib. 

Navsari; 2-0 | Navsari; 3-0 Sun. Navsari; 2-0] w. sl (pr).; pyt.; ch.; Llib. 

Unai; 7-0 | Balpur: 1-0 Mon. | Bamnamal- 5-0] w. sl (pr).; pyt. 

najik 

Local; Local; Local; W.,n. 3s] (2pr.;m).; pyt.; 
2cs,; (c.;mp.;) fr (Ps. 
sud2);3tl,; 2mq.;4dg.; 
2dh.; gym.; ch; lib; 
3dp. 

Maroli; 5-0 | Maroli; 5-0 Local; w. sl (pr); pyt.;th; ch; 
lib,; dp. 

Timberva; 2-0 | Surali; 40 Thu. | Madhi; 3-0 | w. sl (pr); 2tl,; dg,; ch; 
lib, 

Bulsar; 53-0 | Huda; 3-0 Tue. | Penth; 10-0 | rv.,p. 

Chalthan; 4-0] Surat; 50 Sat. | Valthan; 1-0 | w. sl (pr),; pyt,; ¢s.3 (c).: 
tl. 

Bulsar; 21-0 | Vadpada; 1-4 Tue. | Wankal; | 5-0 | w.jrv sl (pr).; tl. 

Bulsar; = 12-0 | Navera ; 40 Sun. | (i) Khergam 2-4 | w. 2sl (2pr).; pyt,; 2tl.; 

(ii) Dandivali 2-4 2dg. 

Local; Local; Local; wp. | sl (pr); pytes 4th; 
mq.; dg.; ch,; lib. 

Amalsad; 5-0 | Sari Bujarang; 5-0 Panar; 24 | w. 3sl (3pr).; pyt.; cs,; fr. 
(An. Vad 14); Ps. 
Makar Sankranti); 
tl; dg. dh,: ch; lib. 

Madhi,; 5-0 | Kadod; 1-4 Sun. | Kadod; 2-0 | w. sl (pr); tl; ch. 

Sayan: 9-0 | Surat 9-0 Sat. Local w. sl(m). ;pyt.;cs. (fmg.), 
3tl.; dh.; ch.; lib. 

Songadh; 15-0 | Umarda; 1-0 Tue. | Songadh; 15-0 | w.,rv. | si(Lokshala).; pyt. 

Chikhati 5-0 | Gandevi; 6-0 Wed. | Gandevi; 6-0 | w. sl(pr).; mq.; dg. 

Road, 

Navsari; Navsari; 8-0 Sun. | Local; w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; 3cs. 
(3c.).; tl; mq.; dg; 
ch,; 2lib. 

Bulsar: 38-0 | Mandava: 9-0 Fri. Dharampur 20-0| p. sl (pr). 

Rardoli; 3-0 . Bardoli; 4-1 | w. 
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Village or Town name in 
Serial) English; Taluka abbreviation. | 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


1146 Mayapur VRA HEALY 





1147 Medha SGD. Hal 
1148 Medhasingi SGD. Ueuldil 
1149 Meghapur VRA, Haye 


1150 Meghaval pRP. Jaqae 
1151 Meh BLR. Ae 

1152 Menadhd DRP. ARAL 

1153 Mendhar GND. 9&2 
1154 Minakacch CKL. Hleisrey 


1155 Mindhabari BNsS. alatoul 
1156 Mindht opp. all 

1157 Mirajapor OPD. ylaniia 
1158 Mirajapur NVR. Hlaenyr 
1159 Mirpur KMJ. Haye 
1160 Mirapur VRA. ylzye 

1161 Miyapur MHW; alarye 
1162 Miyawachh BRD. CHaiaidl 
1163 Mogar NVR. Hr 

1164 Morgaran SGD. HUI 
1165 Mogaravadi BLR. Fioreiud 


1166 Moghavan sGD, ALLL 


1167 Mohanakavacali pRP. 
Aweasiaadl 
1168 Mohanapur GND. Fwaryr 
1169 Mohapada DRP. Fwuist 
1170 Mohapada Malangadev gGD.; 
AUSUSL AGMEA 
117, Mohapada-Nesu §GD.,; 
His ust zy 
1172 Mohini SGD.; Wiedlel 
1173 Mola-Arhba BNS.; Hiat wlio 
1174 Moladhara NvR.: Arahrt 


1175 Molavan MGL.; Waar 
1176 Molaveri DRP.; Hada 
1177 Mora CRS.; Hal 











Direction; | 

Travelling | Area (sq. miles); 

distance Population; Post office: 

from taluka} Households; Agricul- Distance 

Peta H.Q. : tural Population. in miles. 

2 3 4 

W; 4-0! 1.8; 414: 83; 410 Kaher; 3-0 
S; 15-0 | 6.2; 425; 66; 414) Songach; 15-0 
S; 6-0 | 1.2; 307; 50; 307 Songadh; 6-0 
SE; 7-0) 2.0; 461; 70; 460! Vyara; 7-0 
8; 45-0] 2.1; 757; 119; 757 Dharampur; 45-0 
S; 0-5 | 0.5; 665; 122; 282 Haria 3-0 
S; 16-0 | 4.6; 462; 76; 462 Dharampur; 16-0 
W; 10-0 j11.4; 1920; 380; 209} Amualsad; 6-0 
N; 8-4) 1.2; 746; Hil; 475 Rankuwa; 2-0 
SW; 4-0] 1.6; 600; 134; 559! Bansda; 4-0 
NW; 4-3') 1.1; 201; 43; 193 | Olpad. 5.0 
NW; 6-1'[ 2.53) 432; 77; 398 | Bhagwani Mor 1-0 
NW; $34) t.1;- 522; 123; 504) Chhinam; 1-0 
N; 10-0 | 0.4; 117; 27; 107 | Sevani; 1-0 
SE; 7-0 | 2:3; 284; 45; 284) Vyara; 7-0 
S; 1-2} 0.6: 273; 64; 256] Mahuwa; 1-2 
NE; 11-0}, 2.0; 72; 16; TI Kadod; 2-0 
8; 5-0} 1.4; 1271; 291; 1173 | Dabhel; 1-0 
SE;..43-0} 0.6; 248; 42: 234] Khandbara; 18-0 
NE; 1-0] tt; 2121; 440; 173 | Local; 

S; 10-0 / 2.3; 817; 140; 812] Songadh; 10-0 
E; 24-0] 1.1; 302; 54; 302] Dharampur; 24-0 
W; 5-41 0.7; $50; 107: 393 Amualsad; 3-0 
E; 30-0 | 1.7; 78; 18; 78 | Dharampur; 30-0 
SE; 41-0 | 1.2; 1; 14; Ul Navapur; 16-0 
SE; 24-0/0.3; 147; 29; 134] Navapur; 9-0 
SE; 25-0 | 1.4; 325; 51; 309 Chinchpada; 8-0 
S; 12-0; 4.2; 686; 158; 679 Bansda; 12-0 
NE; 6-0] 1.5; 1018; 196; 933] Kaliawadi; 5-0 
SW; 12-0] 1.7; 242; 39; 145 | Tadkeshwar; 3-0 
E; 25-0 | 0.5; 142; 31; 142] Dharampur; 25-0 
W; 13-0| 8.6; 644; 142; 493 Local; 








HIt 








Railway St.: 


Distance 
5 
Kaher; 3-0 
Songadh: 15-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Vyara;: 7-0 
Bulsar: 50-0 
Bulsar; 7-0 
Bulsar; 34-0 
Amalsad; 6-0 
Chikhali 5-0 
Road.; 
Unai; 11-0 
Sayan; 14-0 
Sayan; 16-0 
Maroli; 3-0 
Bardoli: 5-0 
Vyara; 7-0 
Bardoli; 10-0 | 
Bardoli; 11-0 
Vedchha; 2-4 | 
Khandbara;18-0 
Bulsar; 0-4 
Songadh; 10-0 
Bulsar: 42-0 | 
Amalsad; 3-0 
Bulsar: 48-0 
Navapur: 16-0 
Navapur; 9-0 


Chinchpada 8-0 , 


| 








Unai; 22-0 
Navsari: 8-0 
Velachha; 3-0 ; 
Bulsar: 43-0 
Surat: 14-0 











Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; | Motor Stand 
Bazar Day. Distance. 
6 7 
Kaher: 3-0: Tue. Local 
Songadh: 15-0: Sun. | Songadh; 15-0 
Songadh; 6-0: Sun. | Songadh; 6-0 
Balpur; 4-0; Mon. ; Bamnamal- 4-0 
najiks 
Rakholi; 3-0: Fri. | Dharampur:45-0 
Bulsar; 7-0; Bulsar; 7-0 
Mandava; 7-0; Fri. { Dharampur:16-0 
Sari Bujarang: 7-0: Bilimora; 8-0 
Rankuva; 2.0; Dowada 2-4 
Vangri; 
Bansda: 4-0: Fri. | Bansda; 3-4 
Surat: 17-0: Sat..| Supari; 0-2 
Surat: 18-0: Sats }-Local; 
Navsari: 4-0: Sun. |} Mahuvar; 3-0 
Bardoli; 5-0: Sat. | Local; 
Balpur; 1-0; Mon.:| Vyara: 7-0 
Mahuva: 1-2, Mon. | Mahuwa: | 1-2 
Kadod: 2-0: Sun. | Kadod: 2-0 
Navsari: 4-0. Sun. ') Dabhel; 1-4 
Khandbara; 18-0: Sun. |’ Nandurbar;25-0 
Bulsar: 0-4; Bulsar; 0-4 
Bandharpada 3--0:Mon. | Songadh: 10-0 
Mota: 
Nani Vahiyal:12-0; Thu. | Dharampur;24-0 
Sari Bujarang; 3-0; Kolva; 1-4 
Nani Vahiyal:18-0: Thu. | Dharampur:30-0 
Singana: 2-0: Tue. | Navapur; 19-0 
Navapur: 9-0; Sat. | Navapur; 9-0 
Chinchpada: 8-0: Thu. | Chinchpada;8-0 
Chorawani: 4-0: Thu. ' Bansda; 12-0 | 
Navsari; 6-0. Sun, | Bhattai; I-4 | 
Velachha; 3-0; | Local: 
Unmirthana; 3-0: — Sat. : Dharampur:26-0! 
Surat: 14-0; Sat. Local: 


Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8. 


w,,TVv. 


W.,.IV. 


rv.,p. 
W.,TV. 
tV.,p. 
w.,t. 

W.,rV. 


WwW. 
w.,t. 


p.,tv. 


w.,t, 


p. 
W.TV, 


W.EV. 
W.tv, 


w.p. 
rvsp. 








Institutions and 
other 
informatiou. 


sl (lokshala).; pyt.; 
cs,; ch. 

sl (lokshala),; pyt,;ch. 
s] (lokshala).; pyt. 

sl (lokshala).; pyt.; 





‘sl 


ch. 
sl(pr). 
sl(pr),; tl. 
sl(pr). 
2sl(2pr).; pyt; tl. 
2s](2pr,); tl. 


sl(pr). 

cs; tl,; ch. 

sl(pr).; tl. 

sl(pr),;pyt.; tl; ch,; lib, 

pyt; 2tl. 

pyt. 

sl(pr),; pyt.; ¢s.(c.). 

tl. 

s\(pr). 

sl (lokshala),; pyt. 

sl(pr),; pyt; fr,; (Mg. 
Vad 13),; tl; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt; cs. 





sl(pr); tl. 
st (lokshala),; pyt. 
pyt. 


sl (pr),; pyt. 


| str. sl (pr). 


sl (pr); th; pyt,; 
mq.; lib. 

pyt.; dg. 

(fokshala). 

sl] (pr),; fr (Mrg. Vad 
13-14) ;4tl.; da. 
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Village or Town name in 
Serial; English; Taluka abbreviation. 
No. [Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


l 











Area (Sq. Miles.); Pop- 
ulation.; Households; 
Agricultural Population. 


3 





1178 Moradahad prp.: Uaguts 
1179 Moradevi VLD.; Hee dl 
1180 Morai PRD,; ayers} 

1181 Morathan OPD.; HK 
1182 Morathina KMJ,: wee 


1183 Moritha MDvV.; ails 
1184 Mosali. MGL.; dead 


1185 Mota BRD.; Wal 


1186 Mota Borasara MGL.: 


AML2t NAL 
1187 Mota Pondha DRP.; 42! Uiat 


18g Mota Satasila sGp.; 
Wt wala 
1189 Mota-Tadapad? sGp.- 
UZL ASULSL 


1199 Motavaracha CRS.; let FARE 


119; Mota Waghachipé prp.: 
Hl2t aes Ut 
1192 Moti Bhamati BNs.: 
WA aid) 
1193 Moti-Bhatalav BRD.: 
Hal acta 
1194 Moti-Bhiiravan sGp.;: 
Wal apa 
1195 Moticer MDv.: we] =i2 


1196 Moti Dhol Dungari prp.: 
WA aagel 

1197 Mota Falia MGL.: #21 suileu 

119g Moti Falod BRD.: ai2l sr1z 


1199 Moti Kasabadi - prep.: 
WL std 
1200 Moti-Kheraviin sGp,; AZ 
Mga ' 





Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 
from taluka 
Peta H.Q. 

2 

E; 28-0 
SW; 3-2 
SW; 8-2 
E; 4-4 
NE; 6-0 
N; 5-0 
S; 1-4 
NW; 5-2 
S; 44.0 
S; — 18-0 
S; 120 
S; 18-0 
9-8 
E; 7-0 | 
E; 1-4 
E; 4-0 
8S; 54) 
8; 4-4 
N; 3-0 
NE; 4-0 
N; 7-7 
E; 20-0 
N; 4-0 





: 





0.5; 68; 13; 
2.8; 857; 158; 
1.2; 575; 113; 
» ie 679; 97; 
2.6; 777; 142; 
1.3; 912; 148; 
1.8; 1437; 314; 
8.4; 3553; 753; 


2.45 626; 110; 


4.3; 2259: 364; 


0.6; SI; 8; 


laze 406; 64; 


4.1; 2953; 544; 


1.6; 1588; 272; 


1.2% 501; 104; 


1.4; 442; = 82; 


0.2; 84; 17; 


4.9; 1448; 229; 


1.3; $22; 91; 


3.1: 186; 32; 
1.7; 689; 140; 


1.9: 872: 144; 


Post office: 
Distance in miles. 





68 
828 
434 
636 
657 
903 
865 

2847 


519 


2072 


50 


405 


2070 


1246 


401 


437 


84 


1304 


117 
559 


130 








4 
Dharampur; 28-0 
Valod; 3-2 
Vapi; 5-0 
Sandhier; 2-0 


Haldharu; 3-0 


Mandvi; 5-0 
Local; 
Local; 
Kim; 2-0 
Local; 


Songadh; 12-0 


Songadh; 18-0 


Local: 

Local; 

Bansda; 1-4 

Bardoli; 4-0 

Songadh; 5-0 

Tarsada 4-0 
Bargama; 


Dharampur; 3-0 


Wankal; 3-0 
Pardi Kadod; 2-0 


Dharampur; 20-0 


Songadh; 4-0 











—_—. 


Railway St.; 


Distance 
in miles. 
5 

Bulsar; 43-0 
Madhi; 12-0 
Vapi; 5-0 
Sayan; 7-0 
Bardoli; 6-0 


Zankhvav; 11-0 
Wankal; 6-0 


Gangadhra; 3-0 


Kim; 2-0 
Vapi; 10-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Songadh; 18-0 
Utran; 2-4 
Pardi; 9-0 
Kevdi Road ;3-0 
Bardoli; 5-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Madhi; 14-0 
Bulsar; 21-0 
Wankal; 3-0 
Timberava; 5-0 
Bulsar; 38-0 
Songadh; 40 


7201—140 


Weekly Bazar; 


Distnce; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Bopi; 12-0 Fri. 
Kukanbenda; 2-0 Thu. 
Udwad; 40 Tue. 
Surat; 15-0 Sat. 
Bardoli; 6&0 Sat. 
Mandvi; 5-0 Wed. 
Wankal; 60 Fri. 
Kim; 2-0 
Local; Thu: 


Bandharpada; 3-0 Mon. 
Mota 





Umerda; 2-0 Tue. 
Surat; 4-0 Sat. 
Pardi; 9-0 

Bansada,; 1-4 Fri. 
Songadh; 5-0 Sun. 
Mandvi; 6-0 Wed. 
Vadpada; 40 Tue. 
Wankal; 3-0 Fri. 
Kadod; 5-0 Sun. 
Ukta; 10-0 Sun. 
Songadh; 40 Sun. 





Motor Stand; 
Distance 
ip miles. 

7 
Dharampur ;28-0 
Valod; 3-2 
Local; 
Sandhier; 2-0 
Local; 

Mandvi; 5-0 
Local; 
Local; 
Kim; 2-0 
Vapi; 10-0 
Songadh; | 12-0 
Songadh; 18-0 
Local; 
| Panchlai; 1-0 
Bandsa; 14 
Songadh; 5-0 
Local; 


Dharampur; 3-0 


Mangrol; 40 
Pardi Khoj; 2-0 


Dharampur ;20-0 


Songadh; 40 











Drinking 


water 


facilities 


8 


Iv.p. 
W.TV. 


w.trv.t, 


w.tv. 
W.p. 


w.t. 


W.IV. 


w.Tv.t. 


W.p. 


w.Iv. 
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Institutions and 
other 
information 


9 


sl (pr).; tl; ch. 

sl (pr). 

sl (pr).; 2th; dg.; dh. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; cs.; 
(mis),; tl; ch,; lib. 
sl (pr). 

sl (pr) pyt,; 2cs,; th; 
mq.; dg.; ch,; lib.; 
2dp. 

asl (2 pr),; pyt.; fr (Kt. 
Sud 15),; 16t1.; 3dh,; 
ch,; lib,; dp. 

sl (pr),; ¢s,; (c),; 2tl; 
dg. 

2sI (pr.; m),; ¢s.; 
(mp),; 2tl,; ch.; dp. 


sl (pr),; pyt. 

2sl(m. Urdu).; pyt; cs,; 
fr (Ct. Sud 15),; 4tL.; 
mq.; 2lib,; 2dp. 

sl(pr). ;pyt.; cs,; (c);tL; 
dh,; ch,; lib,; 2dp. 
s] (m).; ch. 

sl (pr); tl,. 

pyt. 

sl (pr).; pyt,; cs. 

sl (pr). 


sl (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; 
ch; lib; dp. 


s] (lokshala).; pyt. 
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rr tT IT, 


Area (sq. miles.); Pop- 
ulation.; Households; 


Village or Town name in 
Seriaj| English; Taluka abbreviation. | 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1201 Moti Korawal DRP.: Rel 
Baqe 
1202 Moti-Naroli MGL.; Wal «altel 
1203 Moti-Palasan DRP.; 421 WAAR 
1204 Moti-Paradi MGL.; Hizl wadl 
1205 Moti-Tasnbadi pRD.; Hal coud 


1207 Moti-Valaza1 DRP.; dal 

alain 
1207 Moti-ValazarBNS.; Wzl aeqorz 
1208 Motiwada pRD.; HAlat 
1239 Mudat MHW:; babsat 


1210 Mulad OPD.; ye 


1211 Mali BLR.; yall 
1212 Munasad NNR,; yaRls 


1213 Mufjalav MDV.; svaia 
1214 Muradad DRP.; YRES 
1215 Musa VRA;; YA 

1216 Nadarakha GND.; €le2¥ 


1217 Nadhai CKL.; aad 
1218 Nadod NVR; «ale 


1219 Nagada OPD.; 213l 
12290 Nagadhara NVR.; €ll42t 


1221 Nagadhari CKL.; ole 

1212 Nagadadhari(Jungal) DRP.; 
A1g4al (sv'a14) 

1223 Nagalé BRD.; «114 

1224 Nagar DRP.; 42 

1225 Naghoi OPD.; «éld 


1226 Nagod KMJ.; <ldils 


1227 Naladhara MHW.; ad@Xr 








Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 
from taluka 
Peta be Q. 


E; 15-0 


E; 12-0 


S; 5-0 


3:4; 1653; 371; 1424 
-8; 466; 91; 465 
5; 231; 50; 231 
3 
5 


Agricultural Population. 


1.4; 193; 39; 183 
7.1; 1117; 178; 1117 
2.0; 380; 92; 46 
3.8; 1518; 290; 1309 


2.2; 764; 151; 764 
2.5; 1347; 242; 1166 
1.7; 960; 212; 518 
3.3; 766; 136; 764 


3.3; 861; 154; 804 


0:9; 566; 11; 557 


: 186; 37; 153 
-5; 1089; 227; 922 


tO ee 


1.2; 789; 119; 788 


i adubipiutete sevicuneideds deserted 
2.1; 351; 73; 351 
1.7; 313; 65; 292 
2.2; 654; 113; 582 


12.3; 6248; 1169; 5567 


Post office; 
Distance in miles. 


Kim; 
Dharampur; 
Kosamba; 
Vapi; 


Dharampur; 
Bansda; 
Rentlaw; 
Mahuwa; 
Kim; 


Ghadoi; 








Local; 
Bodhan; 
Dharampur; 
Vyara; 
Bilimora; 


Khergam; 


Maroli; 


Rumala; 
Dharampur; 


Dharampur}; 
Olpad; 


Vihan; 


Karchelia; 


5-0 
0-6 
3-0 


1-4 


3-0 
20-4 
2-0 
3-4 


2-0 


2-0 





i 





Railway St.; 
Distance, 
in miles, 


5 
Bulsar; 48-0 
Kim; 3-0 
Bulsar; 50-0 
Velachha; 3-0 
Vapi; 9-0 
Pardi; 22-0 
Anaval; +0 
Udwada; 0-6 
Bardoli; 12-0 
Kim; 1-4 
Bulsar; 6-0 
Navsari; 7-0 
Kim; 12-0 
Bulsar; 38-4 
Vyara; 2-0 
Bilimora; 3-4 
Bulsar; 18-0 
Maroli; 2-0 
Navsari; 12--0 
Bulsar; 20-0 
Bulsar; 38-0 
Bulsar; 40-0 
Sayan; 14-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 
Bardoli; 12-0 





Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

6 
Dharampurs; 33-0 Mon. 
Kim; 3-0 
Sildha; 5-0 Sat. 
Velachha; 3-0 
Chhibhad 2-0 Sun. 

kachh; 
Nani Vahiyal; 2-0 Thu. 
Local; Mon. 
| Local; Tue. 
Mahuwa; 3-0 Mon. 
Kim; 1-4 
Bulsar 6-0 
Navsari; 6-0 Sun. 
Bodhan; 3-0 Mon. 
Rajpuri Jungle6—4_ Thu. 
Vyara; 2-0 Sat. 
Bilimora 3-4 
Khergam; 2-0 
Maroli; 2-0 
Navsari; 11-0 Sun 
Khergam; 3-0 
Bopi; 5-0 Fri, 
Rakholi; 8-0 Fri. 
Surat; 16-0 Sat 
Surat; 10-0 Sat 
Karchelia; 1-0 Tue 





Motor Stand; 
Distance 
in miles. 

7 
Dharampur;33-0 
Kim; 3-0 
Dharampur ;32-0 
Kosamba; 4-0 
Lawachha; 4-0 
Dharampur; 9-0 
Local; 

Local; 
Mahuwa; 3-0 
| Local; 
| 
| Local; 
Local; 
Usked; 1-4 
Dharampur;20-4 
Vyara; 1-0 
Local; 
Khergam; 2-0 
| Local; 
deserted .........08. 
Satem; 0-3 
Khergam; 3-0 
Dharampur 21-0 
deserted ..........44 
Rakholi; 70 
Sondal; 1-0 
Khara. 
Bardoli; 7-0 
Local; 


Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 


p. 





w.,P. 
W.,IV. 


Wigte 
W.,TV. 


W.,fVv. 
rv.,D. 

W.,TV. 

w,,t. 


w.,t. 
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Institutions and 
_ other — 
information, 


9. 


sl(pr). 


th, 

si(pr). 

sl (lokshala) tl. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; tl,; dh. 


pyt. 


s\(pr),; pyt.; tl; ch. 

sI(pr). 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(fmg).; 
tl. 

spr). ; pyt.; 
(c.,8.).; 2th; dg, 

sl(pr).; tl.; ch. 

s\(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mis.),; 
2tl.; dh.; ch,; lib.; 3dp. 

mq. 

sl (lokshala). 

s} (lokshala).; pyt. 
sl(pr).;  pyt.; 
(fmg.}.; lib. 
si(pr).; pyt.; fr (Mg. 
Vad 13),; tl.; dh. 

sl(pr),; pyt.; 4tl,; mq.; 
dg.; dh,; lib. 

sl2pr).; pyt.;  mq.; 
ch,; dp. 


2cs, 


cs. 


hardship of water-sup- 
ply. 

sl(pr); tl, 

sl(pr),; tl.; dh. 


s\(pr),; pyt.; tl; lib,; 
dp. 

4sl(4pr).; pyt.; 3es, 
(mp.),; fr (Phg. 

Sunday preceding 

Holi),; 4lib. 
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Direction; 
Serial Village or Town name in Travelling Area (Sq. Miles); 
No. | English; Taluka abbreviation. distance. Population; 
Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka | Households; Agricul- 
Peta H. Q. tural Population. 
1 2 3 
1228 Nali-Madhani DRP.; deluuall...| W; 10-0/ 1.4; 333; 48; 333 
1229 Nalon VLD.; «4g S; 40) 0.37 aecel, deserted 
1230 Nalotha VLD.; «ldtst NE; 1-2) 1.3; 416; 69; 416 
1231 Namadha PRD.; «1H4L S; 12-0 0.8; 658; 116; 486 
1232 Nand-Bandharapada §GD.; S; 6-0] 0.8; 174; 31; 156 
ALAGTHIULSL 
1233 Nani-Borasara MGL.; W; 21-0} 1.9; 247; 49; 171 
<tlelt GURL 
1234 Nanakawida BLR.; dS412L SW; 2-0] 1.1; 1473; 276; 569 
1235 Nana-Pondha DRP. selatiiat S; 10-0] 2.3; 920; 145; 920 
1236 Nanasid KMJ.; addled SE; 2-0} 1.0; 551; 93; . 518 
1237 Nanasad VLD.; e4Uly N; 2-0].1.1; 231; 50; 231 
1238 Nandsatasila VRA .lttaadailat SEr17-0| 0.5: 59; 10; 59 
1239 Nanasut-Khadaké = MGL.; E; 46-0} 1.4; 198; 33; 194 
Ale Sal 
1240 Nana-Tadapada g§GD.; S; 23-0} 2.6; 90; 15; 90 
aAldl AlSUbsl 
1241 Nanavaracha CRS.; leak AEDT E; 5-4} 1.3; 1460; 288; 798 
1242 Nana-Waghachip’ PRD.; E; 6-4] 1.3; 804; 141; 791 
leat CEENUL 
1243 Nandagam DRP.; «itl E; /°20-0} 4:8; 101; 25; 101 
1244 Nandapor MDV.; «ji Ww; 6-0] 2.8; 420; 75; 400 
1245 Nandav MGL.; <iZl4 SW; 10-0) 2.2; 415; 93; 405 
1246 Nandawala BLR.; «ltlaat E; 3-2; 0.8; 209; 47; 138 
1247 Nadodi BRD.; «l€lst W;  =-'1-41 2.6; 303; 68; 264 
1248 Nindola MGL.; «ita NE; 7-0} 1.4; 367; 47; 363 
1249 Nani-Bhamati BNS.; «teil@udl..| N; 3-0) 0.8; 311; 65; 178 
1150 Nani-Bhatalav BRD.; E; 10-0} 0.7; 463; 89; 451 
allazaa 
1241 Nani-Bhiravan §GD.; s; 5010.4; 12; 2; 12 
tefl @2aLE 
1252 Nanicer MDV.; «tle(l2iz S; 6-0] 2.3; 795; 132; 719 
1253 Nani-Dhol-Dungari DRP.; NE; 2-4] 1.8; 725; 108; 725 
altel adagorl 
1254 Nani-Falia MGL.; tel sole | NE; 5-0) 1.1; 254; 41; 243 











Post office; 
Distance 
in miles, 


4 


Dharampur; 


Valod; 
Vapi; 
Songadh; 


Panoli; 


Mograwadi; 
Dharampur; 


Kamrej; 
Valod; 
Vyara; 
Umerpada; 


Songadh; 


Local 


Mota Vagh- 
chhipa; 
Dharampur; 

Mandvi; 


Kosamba; 


Bulsar; 
Bardoli; 
Wankal; 
Bansda; 
Madhi; 


Songadh; 
Tarsada 
Bargama; 


Dharampur; 


Wankal; 





ery COO eer e reer errr ess 


1-0 
10-0 


2-0 
2-1 
17-0 
12-0 


23-0 


20-0 
6-0 


4-0 


3-0 
2-0 
1-0 
3-0 
1-4 


5-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 


5 

Pardi 20-0 

Madhi; 10-0 
Vapi; 1-4 
Songadh; 6-0 
Pano i; 0-6 
Bulsar; 1-0 
Pardi; 15-0 
Chalthan; 9-0 
Madhi; 10-0 
Vyara; 17-0 


Umerpada; 12-0 


Songadh; 23-0 
Susat; 3-0 
Pardi; 8-0 
Bulsar; 38-0 
Madhi; 13-0, 
Kosamba; 40 
Bulsar; 3-0 
Bardoli; 2-0 
Wankal; 1-0 
Unai; 4-0 
Madhi; 1-4 
Songadh; 5-0 
Madhi; | 14-0 
Bulsar; 21-0 
Wankal; 1-0 











Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Nani Vahiyal 2-0 Thu. 
Valod; 2-0; Fri, 
Vapi; 1-4; 
Songadh; 6-0; Sun, 
Panoli; 0-6 
Bulsar; 1-0; 
Mandava; 5-0; Fri, 
Surt; 10-0; Sat, 
Valod; 2-0; Fri, 
Balpur; 7-0; Mon. 
Umerpada; 12-0; 
Songadh; 23-0; Sun. 
Susat; 3-0; Sat. 
Pardi; 8-0; 
Mandava; 7-0; Fri. 
Amba; 3-0; Sat. 
Velachha; 3-0; 
Bulsar; 3-0; 
Wankal; \-O; Fri. 
Bansda; 3-0; Fri. 
Surali; 2-0; Thu. 
Songadh; 5-0; Sun. 
Mandvi; 6-0; Wed. 
Dharampur; 3-0; Mon. 
Wankal; 1-0; Fri. 








i 
Motor Stand; [Drinking Institutions and 


Distance. water other 
facilities information. 
7 8 9 
Nana 5-0 | rv. sl(m). 
Pondha. 

Aesertéd >. s.csascicclewiedcoasedaleeisseeeeesbedecoe Oates 

Valod; 1-0 | w. rv. 

Vapi; 1-4 | w. 8, (pr).; t. 

Songadh; 6-0 Irv., w. 

Panoli; 0-6 |w.,p. tl, 

Bulsar; 2-0 |t., w. sl (pr).; pyt.; 

Local; w.,P, | sl (pr),; cs, (fmg.); th. 

Iv, 

Kamrej 2-0 |w. sl (pr).; pyt.; cs, (¢.); 
tl,; lib, dp. 

Volod; 2:9 | w. cs. (lif.); 2tl, 

Vyara; 17-0) w.,rv. | pyt. 

Ww, pyt.; cs. 

Songadh; 23-0] rv. 

Local; w., Iv. |sl(pr).; pyt.; fr (Ct, 
sud 15).; 7tl,; ma.; 
dg.; ch.; 2dp. 

Panchlai; — 1-0} w. SI (pr).; pyt. 





Dharampur;20-0; p. 





Bori; 1-0} w., rv. js] (lokshala).;  ¢s.; 
dg.; ch. 

Kosamba; 4-0) w., pf. |sI(pr).; pyt.; tl; ch.; 
dp. 

Bulsar; 30} w. 

Local; w. pyt.; tl. 

Mangrol; 7-0] w. sl (lokshala).; pyt.;tl. 

Local; wW., TV 

Madhi; 1-4] w. rv., {sl (pr.). c3,; 

Songadh; 5-0] rv., w 

Local; w.,rv. |sl (pr).; cs. 

Pp. 
Dharampur; 2-4; w.,rv. [sl (pr). 
Mangrol; 5-Ol w.,n 





—— 
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Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


Sr. 


1255 Nani-Kheravan §GpD.; 
ald) Mae 
1256 Nani-Koraval DRP.; 
allel 51294 
1257 Nani-Kosabadi DRP.; 
cited Sond 
1258 Naui-Naroli MGL.; «tdl «diel 


1259 Nani-Palasan DRP.;etleil UAMIDL 
1260 Nani-Paradi MGL.; «lel wad 
1261 Nani-Tahbadi PRD. seiefl cloud 


1262 Nini-Vahiyal DRP. «tel aun 
1263 Nani-Valajhar BNS.; ele] q1qo32 
1264 Narada MHW.; «28L 

1265 Naranapor CKL.; AAU 

1266 Narathan OPD.; «2&4 


1267 Narawad DRP.; Alas 
1268 Naren MDV.; ARQ 
1269 Nasarapur MGL,; AURYR 
1270 Nasilapor NVR.; dala 
1271 Nasura BRD.; AQAL 

1272 Naugama MDV. loUAL 


1273 Navicakaraé MGH.; 4qldsel 
1274 Navagam CRS.; «(Qh 


1275 Navagam KMJ.; <@@L9LLH 
1276 Navapara NVR.; 4qQLU2t 
1277 Navanagar BNS.; «41912 


1278 Navasati NVR.; «daa 


1279 Navatad BNS.; «ddl 
1280 Naveré BIR.; <42L 


OL” Bus tok ee | Ditione ee 
Travelling 
distance. 
from taluka 
peta - Q. 





5-4 


ay Su 
fy 





5-0 
10-2 


Area (sq. miles.); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population. 


1.2: 278 


0) 2.7; 


0} 1.6; 


0} 6.9; 


—-O| 2.1; 
2.0; 
1.6; 


2.73 
0.8; 
0.8; 
1.0; 
si de 


0.8; 
3.6; 
6.0; 
0.5; 
1.4; 
nie EA 


1.7; 
0.6; 


1.4; 
0.6; 
1.8; 


1.4; 


1.9; 
3.0; 


3 
278; 44; 276 
251; 49; 251 
81; 16; 81 
2594; 478; 2055 
306; 43; 306 
430; 90; 430 
1097; 144; 1085 
1509; 251; 1509 
245; 58; 235 
185; 25; 185 
775; 123; 771 
516; 115; 461 
300; 48; 300 
616; 112; 616 
869; 156; 867 
414; 94; 395 
378; 66; 343 
1567; 307; 1526 
242; 31; 222 
4760; 1030; 87 
536; 125; 488 
75; 14; 75 
474; 107; 437 
65694; 8893; 1600 
348; 71; 341 
1131; 200; 1101 








Post office; 
Distance. 
in miles 
4 

Songadh; 5-4 
Dharampur; 25-0 
Dharampur; 18-0 

Local; 
Dharampur; 45-0 
Mangrol; 2-4 
Lawachha; 3-0 
Dharampur; 6-0 
Bansda; 40 
Mahuwa; 4-0 
Khergam; 2-0 
Dihen; 1-0 
Dharampur; 30-0 
Bodhan; 6-0 
Zankhvav; 5-0 
Kaliawadi; 2-0 
Kadod; 2-0 
Bodhan; 3-0 
Umerpada; 13-0 
Local; 
Kholawad; 1-0 
Ugat; 1-4 
Bansda; 3-0 
Local; 
Bansda; 5-0 
Ronvel; 1-0 
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an a 


Railway St.; 





Distance, 
5 
Songadh; 5-4 
‘ Bulsar; 43-0 
Bulsar; 37-0 
Mangrol; 7-0 
Bulsar; 63-0 
Mangrol; 2-4 
Vapi; 8-0 
Bulsar; 24-0 
Unai; 5-0 
Bardoli; 9-0 
Bulsar 14-0 
Surat; 11-0 
Bulsar; 48-0 
Kim; 21-0 
Zankhavav; 5-0 
Navsari; 40 
Madhi; 4-4 
Kim; 15-0 


Umerpada; 13-0 


Surat; 1-4 
Surat; 8-0 
Navsari; 11-4 
Unai; 10-0 
Local; 


Kevdi Road; 3-0 
Bulsar; 14-0 


Weekly Bazar: 





Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Songadh; 5-4; 
Nani Vahi- 10-0; 
yal; 
Ukta; 12-0; 
Surat; 16-0; 
Varwath; 8-0; 
Mangrol; 2-4; 
Chhibhadk- 3-0; 
achh; 

Local; 
Moti Valzar; 0-4; 
Dholikui; 0-2; 
Khergam; 2-0; 
Surat; 11-0; 
Huda; 5-0; 
Amba; 3-0; 
Zankhavav; 5-0; 
Navsari; 4-0; 
Surali; 2-0; 
Bodhan; 3-0; 


Umerpada; 13-0; 








Surat; 1-4; 
Surat; 8-0; 
Dholikui; 2-0; 
Bansda; 3-0; 
Local; 

Khambla; 1-4; 
Local; 


Sun. 


Thu. 


Sun. 


Sat. 


Sun. 
Sun. 
Thu. 
Mon. 
Sun. 


Sat. 


Tue. 
Sat. 


Sun. 
Thu, 
Mon. 


Sat; 


Sat. 


Sun. 
Fri. 


Tue. 
Sun. 





L, ys 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

7 
Songadh; 5-4 
Dharampur;25-0 
Dharampur;19-0 
Local; 
Dharampur;45-0 
Mangrol; 2-4 
Lawachha; 2-0 
Dharampur; 6-0 
Bhinar; 1-0 
Dholikui; ~.0-2 
Khergam;. 2-0 
Local; 
Dharampur;30-0 
Zab; 1-0 
Zankhavav; . 5-0 
Local; 

Kodod; 1-4 
Local; 
Local; 
Local; 
Ugat; 1-6 
Bansda; 2-4 
Local; 
Bansda; 5-0 
Bhoma 1-4 
Pardi 


Drinking 


water 


8 


w. 


w.,tVv. 





W., IV. 


facilities 


Institutions and 
_ other 
information. 


9 





sl (pr).; pyt. 


2s1 (2pr).; pyt.; 2cs. 
tl.; mq.; 3dg.; ch.;3; 
lib. 


sl (pr).; pyt. 


s1 (m).; pyt.; tl; dg. 
2s1 (pr., lokshala). 
pyt. 

sl (pr).; mq,; dg. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; 
ch.; lib. 


sl (pr).; pyt. 
sl (pr). 
mq.; 2dg.; lib. 


sl (m).; pyt.; dg.; dh.; 
ch. 

sl (pr).; cs. 

sl (pr):; pyt.; cs.; 3tl.; 
M.; 2dg.; dh.; dp. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; ch. 


2s1. 
tl. 

21s] (11pr., 2m., 8h).; 
Ses. (5c.); fr (As Sud 
8 and 10) Ashapuri 
Goddess.; 16t.; M.; 
6mq.; 1lldg.; 2dh.; 
adg.; ch.; 12lib.; 27dp. 

sl (pr).; cs. (mp). 

sl (pr).; pyt.; fr (An. 

Sud 8).; 2tl. 


(pr., lokshala). 
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a a ee 




















Village or Town name in prion Area (Sq. Miles.); Post office; 
Sr. English; Taluka abbreviation. distance. Population; Households; Distance. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from Taluka | Agricultural Population. 
Peta H. Q. 
1 2 3 4 

1281 Nes OPD., da E; 7-011.7; 414; 79; 3741! Olpad.: 7-0 

1282 Netrang KMJ. a0, E; 5-0|.1.4; 397; 84; 335 | Kamrej; 5-0 

1283 Nihali mHw., (auioil Ss; 5-0| 1.6; 412; 66; 407| Ukta;: 2-0 

1284 Nilosi DRP., famteil S;  30-0/ 2.8; 364; 71; 364] Dharampur; 30-0 

1285 Nimakhal prp., qluvia E; 7-0| 1.1; 312; 61; 282 | Mota 0-4 
Vaghchhipa; 

t 

1286 Nimarai NvR., [aya W; = 15-0] 2.9; 493; 116; 459] Mangrol; 2-0 

1287 Ninat BRD., «(led SW; 60/ 1.6; 461; 89; 453 Sarbhan; 1-0 

1288 Nindawada sGD., ¢leatet N; 10-0) 0.6; 294; 38; 268 Songadh; 10-0 

1289 Niort PRD., «l2/\3} E;  10-0/ 1.4; 714; 138; 703 | Mota 3-0 
Vaghchhipa; 

1290 Nirapan BNS.: (RUE Sa 12-0) 1.6;°299; 68; 298) Bansda; 12-0 

1291 Nirawal DRP.; dleaa S; 51-01 0.8; 28; 5; 28) Dharampur; 51-0 

1292 Nisana SGD.; [aa1eU NW; 8-0) 0.4; 538; 100; 538 Songadh; 8-0 

1293 Niyol PLN.; «lie SW; 7-0} 2.0;''756; 165; 578} Local: 

1294 Nizar BRD.; fase S; 4.41:0.8; 966; 195; 915] Local: 

1295 Nogama BRD.; <WUHl W; - 9-41 0.6; 246; 53; 2421 Sarban; 3-0 | 

1296 Nogama CKL.; “L1H Nj 10-0/.3,2;'2016; 433; 1912] Local; 

1297 Nogima MGL.; <LLlUt Ww; 6-0|.1.6;) 421; 80; 414| Simodra; 2-0 

1298 Obhala  OPpD.; aical E; 8-0, 1.5; 174; 41; 157] Dihen; 2-0 

1299 Oganisa MGL.; aiopilat E; 8-0) 2.4; 439; 67; 403 | Wankal; 3-0 

1300 Okha CRS.; alrut 6-0} 1.1; I I J Rander; 2-0 

1301 Olagam BLR.; wWIA@1UY NE; 10-0) 3.5; 484; 100; 484] Udach; 3-0 

1302 Olapad OPD.; »Alauls Head- 5.8; 3769; 864; 1440 | Local; 

quarters 

1203 Onaci NvR.; wiell E; 5-4, 0.7; 489; 113; 435] Sisodra; 3-4 

1204 Ondac MHW.; 2WigA W; =0-4) 1.7; 481; 91; 443 | Mahuwa; 0-4 

1205 Ofijal NvR.; 2Wieva ; 14-0) 4.2; 3331; 754; 837] Local: 

1206 Oragam BRD.; 2IR214 NE; 7-0} 1.7; 803; 170; 731 | Akoti; 1-0 

1207 Oram4 OPD.; WRAL WwW; 2-0) 1.4; 424; 93; 414] Olpad; 2-0 

1208 Orané KMJ.; URAL E; 7-0| 2.6; 1459; 272; 1122} Local; 

1209 Orawad PRD.: ARAL 8: 4-2) 0.9; 1172; 245; 165] Rantlaw; 1-0 

1310 Ot@ STD.; ~zlai S; 38-0, 2.0; 135; 26; 125] Navapur; 18-0 

1311 Ota-Tokarva SGD.; wlel- S; 4-4,0.2; 21; 3; 21 | Songadh; 4-4 


alsa 





eee 


Railway St.; 


Ye 
4 


Distance. 
i 
5 
Sayan; 16-0. 
-Bardoli 10- 0! 
{ 
1 
Navsari; 12-0! 
Bulsar; 48-0. 
Pardi; 9-0! 
Aaroli; 7-0 
Bardoli 7-0, 
Songadh,; 10-0: 
Pardi; 11-0! 
t 
Unai: 19-0} 
Bulsar; 69-0! 
Songadh; 8.0 
Local: 
Rardoli: 6-0 
Bardoli; 9 0 
Rankuva: 40 
Simodra; 2-0 
Surat; 9 0. 
Wankal: 3-0! 
Surat; 6.0: 
Dungri: 3.0. 
Sayan: 9-0 
Navsari; 5-0: 
Bardoli: 10 0° 
Vedchha: 7-0: 
Madhi; 2-4, 
Sayan; 9-0; 
Rardoli; 9-0. 
Rantlaw: 1-01 
Navapur; 18-0 
Songadh: 4-4. 


7201-141 


Weekly Bazar; 


Distance: 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Surat; 20-0; Sat. 
Bardoli; 10-0; Sat. 
Ukta: 2-0; Sun. 
Varvath; 2-0; Sun. 
Pardi; 9-0: 
Maroli; 14; 
Songadh; 10-0; Sun. 
Lakhamapore:!I-O: Sat. 
Chorwani: 20: Thu. 
Ozar; 3-0; 
Songadh: 8-0; Sun. 
Surat: $-0: Sat. 
Mahuwa; 4-0; Mon. 
Gandevi; 20; Wed. 
Surat; 180; Sat. 
Surat: C-0; Sat. 
Wankal: 3.0; Fri. 
Surat: 4.0; Sat. 
Durgri; 20; 
Surat; 12-0; Sat.; 
Navsari; 4-0: Sun. 
Mahuwa: 0-4; Mon. 
Abrama: 6.0: 
Surali; 3-0: 
Surat; 11-0; Sat. 
Barvoli: 90: Sat. 
Motiwada:. 1-4: Tue. 
Varsa: - 10-0: Wed. 
Songidh: 4-4: Sun. 


Distance. | water 
facilities | 
7 1 8 
aaa ie Sn ele wees TN Th eed 
| Kamrej; 0-4 w. 
| Local; | w. 
i 
| 
; Local; | 
Dharampur:30-0. p. 
; Panchlai; 0-4: w. 
| 
| Lacal; w. 
i Sarbhan; 1-0! w., rv. 
Songadh; 10 0' rv. 
| Local: iw. 
| ; 
Bansda : 12-0 w.,str. | 
: Dharampur,51-0° rv. n. 
, Songadh: "8-0! w. 
Antroli: 10: w. 
"Goji; 14 yu. 
Local; we 
“~Tankal: 1-0' w. 
“Fadkeshwar: 3-0. w.,n. 
. Diken; 20 w. 
i; Mangrol 8-0: 
Rander; 2-0 
- Dungri: 3-0 w. 
' Local; w.p. 
. Bhatai: 0-4 we. 
; Mahuwia: 0-40 w. 
' Att; 0-4° w..p. 
' Kadod-Madhi0-4€ w.. rv. 
: Olpad; 2-0: w. 
' Local; "Ww. 
» Local; w.. t. 
1 Local rv. Ww. 
» Songadh: 9 440 rv.w. 





Motor Stand; 





‘Drinking; 


1121 


Institutions and 

other 
information. 

| 9 

oe a 

jpyt.; ¢s.; tl. 

isl (pr).; pyt.: Useh. 

Motor-stand seasonal 

available only during 

Summer and Winter. 


ist (pr). 
| 
' 


is] (pr).; dh.; lib. 
isl (pr.; tl; dg. 
‘ s) (pr).; pyt. 
21 (pr) lokshala ). 


' pyt. 

'sl(pr).: pyt.: th: dhe; 

ch. lib.; dp. 

sl(pr).; pytis Us ch. 

‘ 

isl(pr). ; pyt.; fr(An. Sud 
14).; th; mq.; dp. 

41 (lokshala).? pyt.; 2dg. 

es, (¢.); th: dg.: ch. 


i 


sl(Qlokshala).: CL. 
381 (2pr.. h).: pyt.t es.: 
t4th., 4 mq.: 6dg.: 
S dh.:ch.; lib,; Sdp. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; ch: lib, 
3sl(2m).; pyt.; 2th. dp. 
sl€pr). cdg. 
‘slipr).; UL: oma.: deg. 
2sl(prh).: pyt.; 3tl. 3dg. 
ch.: tib.; 2dp, 
sl(pr).: pyt.; th: dp.: 
sl(pr).: pyt.3 ch. 


1122 

































Direction; tee at 
Sr | Village or Town name in Travelling Area (Sq. msiles); Post office; 
| English; Taluka abbreviation. distance. | Population; Households; Distance. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.|from Taluka/) Agricultural population. in miles, 
Peta H.Q. 
1 2 3 4 we 
1312 Ovada = BLr; wrasse E; 5-0} 2.2; 842; 176; 628 | Ghadoi; 
1313 Ovian KMJ.; idle W; = 9-0) 1.4; 274; 46; = 329 | Kosmadi; 
1314 Ozar BLR.; ware FE; 12-01 3.6: 1071; 169; 1031 | Ronvel: 
1315 Ozar DRP.; ays S; 18-0} 3.3; 706; 124; 706! Mota Pondha; 2. 
1316 Ozar SGD.; 2Arx2 S; 18-0} 2.5; 125; 25; 125 | Songadh; 18-0 
1317 Ozarada DRP.; 2st S; 13-0} 4.7; 784; 160; 752! Dharampur;  13- 
1318 Pada MGL.; ut E; 130, 1.1; 141; 30; 141 | Wankal; 
1319 Padagha NvR.; ysat NE; 4-0] 2.0; 1118; 225: 7771 Amli; 
1320 Padamadungari yRA.: S; 22-01 5.3; 711; 128; 711 | Unai: 
wen gard 
1321 Pahadada gGp.; yerset SE; ¥.4; 136; 28; 1341 Navapur: 20-0 
1322 Paikhed pRp,; iuig BE; 22-0] 1.1; 162; 30; 111! Dharampur; 22-0 
1323 Pal CRS.; wa W; _4-41.2.1; 1544; 318; 7481 Local: 
1324 Pilayabhin BNS.: ULL OLY, N; 5-01.1.9; 1008; 173; 958{ Unai; 
1324 Pilan BLR.. Wa | EB; 5-6 1.9; 656; 119; 654} Ghadoi: 
1325 Palanapor CRS; wawiie — NW; 4-01.1.5; 397; 69; 366! Pal; 
1327 Palasin@ PLN.; Wan Head- 2.1; 2984; 637; 1680) Local; 
quarters 
132g Palasina PRA.;> Yat = |W; sa 216; 1717; 361; 1571! Local; 
if 
1329 Palasia@ -VRA,; Waster SE; 16-0! 1.0; 458; 71; 457; Buhari: 5- 
1330 Palasod BRA.: yas N; 6-4) 1.6; 988; 192; 8731 Akoti; 1-0 
1331 Palavadi vRa.; wail SE; 17-0; 1.0; 211; 38; 210, Buhari; 4-0 
1332 Pali CRS.; wd] S; oe 0.6; 201; 34; 201! Sachin! 2-0 
1333 Pali KMI: wel Ss: 8-01 1.7; 461; 88; 4291 Haldharu: 1-0 
. 
1334 Palod MGL.; Yale | Sw; 14-01 1.2; 206; 41; 160 Kim; 2-0 
1337 Panadi BRD; URLEL N; 4-01 0.8; 306; 65; 291! Lacal: 
1336 Panaj CKL.: Ybor S; 9-0) 1.1; 498; 66; 4841 Khergam; 2-4 
1335 Panir = NVR.; Welt2 SW; 13-0} 23: 1284; 281; 402 | Local: 
1338 Panis CRS.; Udi W; = 2-010.3; 18 4 14] Athwa; 1-0 
1339 Pinas DRP.: Uda 5; 9-0) 2-5; 582; 99; 582 | Dharampur; 9-0 
1340 Panavadi VRA.; utetarsl S: 2-01.08; 274: 63; 97.| Vyara: 2-4 
\ 
1 
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RL A RR 


Railway St.; 





Weekly Bazar; 


I 
{ 
Distance. Distance; 
| Bazar Day. 
5 6 
= Eee Pee eed 
Bulsar; 5-0 ! Bulsar; 5-0; 
Surat; 8-0 | Surat; 8-0; Sat. 
Bulsar; 23-0 Navera; 2-0; Sun. 
Vapi; 14-0 | Local; 
Songadh; 18-0 | Songadh; 18-0; Sun. 
Bulsar; 31-0 ; Mandava; 2-0; Fri. 
i 
Zankhyav; 3-0 | Zankhvay; 3-0; 
Nysari; 5-0 | Navsari; 3-0; Sun, 
cea Bansda; 3-0 Fri 
Navpur; 20-0 , Singana; 7~0 Tue. 
Bulsar; 40-0 | Ukia;: 10-0 Sun. 
Surat; 3-0 ; Surat; 5-0 Sat. 
Unai; 2-0 | Unai; 2-0 Tue. 
_ Bulsar 5-0 | Bulsar; 5-0 
Surat; 4-0 | Surat: 5-0 Sat. 
Chalthan; 5-0 | Local; 
t 
Udwada: 2-0 Motiwada: 1-4 Tue. 
~Unai; 10-0. Panchol; 1-4 Fri, 
Timberva; 1-4 i Kodad; 4-0 Sun. 
Unal; 7-0 | Balpur; 2-4 Mon. 
Sachin; 1-0 | Surat: 4-4 Sat. 
Gangadhra:4-0; Bardoli; 9-0 Sat. 
Kim; 2-0 | Kim; 2-0 
Timberva: 2-0 | Kadod; 5-0 Sun. 
Bulsar; 17-0 ; Khergam: 2-4 
4 
Amalsad; 4-0 | Abrama; 4-0 
Surat; 3-0 | Surat: 2-0 Sat. 
Bulsar; 27-0 Mandava: §-0 Fri. 
‘Vyara; 2-0“ Vyara; 2-0 Sat. 

















Motor Stand; {Drinking Tnstitutions and 
Distance. water other 
facilities information. 
7 8 9 
Local; w.,t. sl(pr.).; 2es. (2c), 
Antrali; 1-4| w. | pyt. 
Dadivalli; 2-4] w.,rv. si(pr).; lib. 
Nana Pondha;9-0) w.,r.v | P.Si(pr).; tl. 
Songadh; 18-0} rv. i sl(lokshala). 
| Nana Pndha 6-0} p., tv. }si(pr). 
(Chiwal) 
Zankhvav; 3-0) w.,n. 
| Kasbapar; 1-0! w. sl(pr).; pyt.; 21.3 Lib, 
| Unai; 6-0 | w. sl (lokshala),; pyt. 
| i 
Virathva; 5-0 ! w..tv. pyt. 
' Dharampur:22-0: p.rv. i pyt. 
| Local: We sl (pr).: pyt;  2es. 
| (mis, Milk Sale),; 
} : 4tl; = mq; dg.; 
| dh; lib; dp. 
| Bhinar; 2-0 jwotv. | sl (pr); pyt.; ch. 
“ Owada; {-0 w.,t s} (pr).; tl; dg. 
Ramnagar; 1-0. w. ' si (pr),; 2cs (ccs.;) th 
: Local; iW. | 481 (2pr,m, h).; pyt.s 
f es; (c); 9th; dg; 
} | 2dh 3; gym.;  ch,; 
’ i ' jib,s  4dp. 
| Udwada jo 2-0 Ww. sl (pr).; pyt.; fe (Mgh. 
: Vad 13).; th; dp.; lib. 
'Bhojpurdoor;3-0 | WaotV. sl (pr); ¢s.3; (mp). 
; Rayani; 1~4 | Ww. sl( pr),; pyt.: ch,; lib.; 
| | dp. 
| Gadart; 5-0 | w.rv. | pyt; cs. 
: Sachin; 3-0 | w. | 3th. 
Segawa; 2-0 | w. i st (pr).; pyt.; cs. (€).; 
ae 
' Local: i w.,p. | es. mq.; de. 
| Local; i w. | si (pr): th. 
' Khergam; 2-4 | w. i sl (pr): th 
; Local: w.. | sl (pr).; pyt.; th; dg.; 
i | ch,; 3dp. 
Athwa; 1-0 | w. 
NanaPondha:2~0 | .w,.rv. | p. SE (pr).; ch. 
{ Vyara: 0-4 | w. ‘pyt; cs; (mp); 2tl; 


| 
| 











|(Kalikamata &Mahadev) 
| 





Sr. 





1243 Ponealai 


1347 Pancol 


1349 Pandésara 
1350 Pandor 


| Direction; 
Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles.); 
, English; Taluka abbreviation. distance, | Population.; Households; 
No, | Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from Taluka | Agricultural Population. 
' Peta H. Q. 
1 2 3 
Tr a tn a RR a eH 
1341 Panawa DRP.; Weal EB; 7-0) 3.4: 370; 62; 3704 
1342 Pincadmhba MGL.; weartiat | BE; 35-0'0.7; 227; 42; 2S 
BER. pad NW; 9-41 1.0; 143; 35; 143 | 
1344 Pancalal PRD; viaaisd bs o 1.8; 1534; 293; 1398 
| t 
1 
1345 Pancapipala sGp.; yiauluat | NW; 12-0, 1.3; 511; 84; 464 
1346 Pancavera DRP.; Uladue ' SE; 32-0) 0.3; 100; 21; 100 
VRA.; Uta | SE; 17-01 2.0: 721; 115; 697 
1348 Pandavakhadak DRP.; yfgquiss) E: 10-0] 3.1; 330; 67; 330 
CRS.; Wizeal Se 4-0) 1.1; 161; 34; 3281 
PRD.: U212 | Ss 20-0} 1.6; 899: 172; 777! 
1351 Paneth’ MGL.; wit SW; 12-01 2.1; 280; 60; 159 | 
1352 Pangarabart DRP.; suzicl | E!  GS=0)3.4; 395; 85; 395 | 
1353 Panikhadak CKL.; weds | Sk 14-0 2.1; 5842; 177: 842 
| : 
{ | 
| 
1354 Paniyari VRA.: Welatil W; 2011.5; 530; 87; 483 
1355 Parab KM: Wet i NBs) 7-01.2.0), 837: 134: 707 
1356 Paradi KMJ.; Utez} NE: : 3.931125; 225; 1071 
| 
1357 Parad] pRD.: wail | Head- | 5.1; 9422; 1704; 1450 
' quarters ' 
| 
[ 
1358 Varadi MDV.: Utedt | NW; 6411.7; 599; 102: 597 
1359 Paradi NVR.; wed SE; 8411.2; 1210; 240; 943 
1360 Paradi (Arak) NVR.; Wadl(oiies)| N; 9-41 0.6: 268; 46; 245 
| 
1361 Piradi (Bhadoli) opp,; yg NE; 8-0/ 1.9; 428; 80: 418 | 
(onerdl) 
1362 Paradi-Haria BLR.; wad wleit| S$; 7-0/0.2; 63; 18; 63 
1363 Paraci-Kadod BRD.: wad site} N; 6-5 | 0.8; 71; 141; 597 | 
1364 Paradi-Kanade CRS; wirdl SME} S; 9-0/1 0.5; 187; 42; 134, 
1365 Paradi-Koba opp. wiz Hor | Ni 5-6 0.8: 285; 48: 261 | 
} 




















Post office; | 
Distance | 
in miles. | 

4 
cruise . ae se 
Dharmpur; 7-0 
Umerpada; 6-0 
Gorgam; 0-2 | 
Mota 2-0 
Vaghchhipa; 
Songadh; 12-0 
Pendha; 12-0 
Dolvan; 2-0 
Dharampur; 10-0 
Udhna; 1-9 
Konarli; 1-0 
Velachha 1-4 
Dharampur; 15-0 
Rumola; 2-0 | 
Vyara; 2-0 
Haldharu; 1-0 
Local; 
Local; 
} 
Godsamba; 1-0) 
Local; 
Sisodra; 0-2 
Anita; 2-0 
Haria; 0-4 
Local; 
Sachin; 2-9 
Olpad; 5-6 














cee A 


} 








Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. Distance; Distance. water 
Bazar Day. ‘facilities 
5 6 7 8 
Bulsar; 22-4 | Ukta; {1-0 Sun. | Dharmpur; 8-01 rv. 
Umerpada; 6-0 | Umerpada; 6-0 Ww. 
Dungri: 4-0 Dunwaris 4-0 ' Wadhal- 1-4) w. 
| dhara; 
Pardi; 11-0 | Pardi; 11-0 Locai; Ww. 
Vyara: 12-0 | Satkul; 3-0 Fri. Songadh; 12-0) W.rv.in 
Bulsar; 64-0 | Huda; 9-0 Tue. ! Penth: 11-0! p.rv. 
Unai; 4-0 | Local; Fri. | Pati; 2-0) w. 
Bulsar; 37-0 | Rajpuri Jungle; 2-0 Thu, | Dharampur;10-0) p. 
Udhana; 2-0 | Surat: 3-0 Sat. | Udhna: 3-0! w. 
Vapi; 6-0 Local; Wed. | Vapi; 6-0 wt. 
Velachha; 1-4 | Velachha: 1-4 | Molvan; 3-0, w. 
Bulsar; 33-0 ‘Rajpuri Jungle: 5-0 Thu, | Dharampurj;16-0; p, 
Bulsar: 16-0 | Khergma: 5-0 Bieta te 5-4! worv 
7 ’ 
{ t I 
! 
Vyara; 2-0 | Vyara; 2-0 Sat. | Local; Ww. 
Tatithiya: 2-0! Bardoli; 9-0 Sat. | Ubhel; 3-0} w. 
| 
Sayan; 4-0 | Surat; 12-0 Sat. | Local; w.tv. 
Local; Local; , Local: Wark, 
ory. 
' 
| | 
| | 
t | : 
Madhi; 14-0 | Amba; 8-0 Sat. | Kasal: 2-0! w..n 
Navsari; 10-0 ; Navsari; 10-0 Sun. | Local; 1 Wily 
Maroli; 8-4 | Maroli; 8-4 Sisodra; 0-4! w. 
| (Arak). | 
Kim; 5-0 | Surat; 15-0 Sat. | Bhadol; 3-0) w. 
Pardi; 2-0 | Bulsar; 6-0 | Pardis 2-0| w.,t. 
Timberva; 2-0 | Kadod: 5-0 Sun. | Khoj; 0-3) w.,p. 
Sachin: 0-6 | Surat: 6-0 Sat. | Local; w. 
Kim; 11-0 | Surat; 18-0 Sat.| Takarma; 2-4) w. 
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sl (pr). 
Gs. 


st (pr); pyt.; ¢s(c). 
sl (pr); pyt.ics. 


' sl (pr).: pyt.: cs. 
“th; dg. 

sl (pr); pyt. 

tl. dg. 

s} (pr.),, th 

sl (pr). pyt.; cs(c).: 

| fr. (Ps.-Maker Sankranti); 
m(Ct. Sud 15).; th; 


lib. 
‘sl (pr).; pyt.; 8 
: unlimited). 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs, (c)., 
tL; dh,; lib. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; 2cs,3 (€) 
mis, 2tl,; ch; lib 
3s] (pr..m.h).3) pyt.s 
' 2es. (2c.).; fr(An. Sud 
10).; 5tl.; 2mq.; dg,; 
2dh.; gym,; ch.; lib.; 
Sdp. 1. Ruins of Pesh- 
wa Fort. 2. Swadhyay 
Pandit 





Ashram 
Satvaleker. 

sl (lokshala).; cs.; tL 
sl(pr).; pyt. 

tl. 


sl (lokshala).; tl.; dh. 


sl(m),; lib. 
3tt. 
dh. 
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i Direction; 7 oT 
| Village or Town name inEnglish;! Travelling Area (Sp. Miles.); Post office; 
Sr. | Taluka abbreviation. Village distance. | Population; Households; Distance. 
No. | or Town name in Gujarati. from Taluka/| Agricultural Population. in miles. 
Peta H. Q. 
| 1 2 3 4 
1366 Paradi-Paranera BLR.; Weil SE; 3-0 | 2.6; 1554; 303; 950 | Local; 
Ueda | 
1367 Paradi Pata PLN.; uedl wet! SE; 4-0) 0.5; 502; 96; 455. Veshma; 4-0 | 
1368 Paradi Rakeb CRS;. wel wer! S; 14-0 | 0.4: 42; 10; 42 Sachin; 5-0 | 
1379 Paradi-Sindhapor BLR.; wed N; 0-2 | 0.7; 1170; 240; 30! Bulsar; 0-4 
wine 
1370 Paradi Vagha BrRp.; uedaut! S: 10-0! 0.6; 409; 148; 298! Surban; 3-0 
137] Paradi-Valod BRD.: Yel QLALs | SW; 5-0 | 0.8; 601; 118; 274) Vakaner; 1-0 
1372 Paradi-Zankhari OPD.: wel W: 7-1!7.0; 425; 72; 4t1 | Olpad; 7-0 
a | 
airtel 
1373 Paranerh BLR. Ulel2t 1 §; 5-0 | 3.0; 1703; 354; 1132 Local; 
| 
1374 Parasol NVR.: Uta W: 140/)1.9; 414; 93; 295, Maroli; 7-0 
1375 Paratipor NVR.; Udy Ss '4-0}10.7; 422; 102; 355! Italva; 1-0 | 
1376 Parathin NVR.; UReLLPL {NS 7-0} 1.459. 550; 112; 484: Veshma; 1-4 
i 
1377 Paravat CRS.; 4242 SE: 4-1} 0.8; 563; 4i4; 121) Kumbharia; 1-4 
1378 Paravat MDV.; U.42 NW; 10-0 10.2; 300; 56; 296! Mandvi; 10-0 | 
Mota 
1379 Parawasé PRD.; WAlXil t 4-4,2.3; 1135; 197; 1127 | Vaghchhipa; 3-0 
| | i 1 
1380 Pana OPD, YRlrtt | E; 7-0 3.5; 1071; 189; 844] Local: 
138] Pariaé PRD.: UslrIl | SB; > 4-04 .5.8; 3042; 589; 2375 | Local: 
i 4 1 
1382 Partjan NVR... WUZovkt W; 10-4) 0.1; 1023; 212; 824; Local; 
a . | 
| | 
1383 Pasodara KMJ.;  Uteilert W; 3-4 | 1.3; 316; 49; 246 | Kathora; 0-4; 
1384 Patal MDV. UWA | WwW: 11-0, 4.3, 1384; 245; 1370 | Mandvi: 11-0! 
1385 Pataladevi MGL.; wlanedl NE; 8-0 1.7; 438; 65; 356° Wankal; 2-4 | 
1387 Patana MDV.; WIZRL W:; 13-0: 1.1; 140; 32; 129. Bodhan; 3-0 | 
1387 Patawadi MDV.; Yleiudl ON; 10-0 | 0.4; eee ceee ee eeee deserted .........cseneeeee ] 
| 1 ‘ . 
1388 Pathakavadi MDV.; Usa 1 Ss: 20-0 | 2.0; 866; 142, 866 Unai; 2-0 ' 
1389 Patharada sGD.; ULeArel "ON: 500! 1.2; 369; 55; 3351 Songadh: 5-0 | 
1390 Patharadia BRD.; YArtsleil 8; 4-6 |0.9; 444; 72; 439 | Nizar; 0-2 
1391 Pathari B.LR,; Waal | E: 501.2: 464: 99; 4571! Ronvel: 40: 
1392 Pathut GND.; yer N: 2-4: 1.2; 358; 79: 353 | Gandevi: 2-0 
i] 
1393 Patharon MHW.: W2LPL NE; 3-4! 0.9; 391; 68; 343 - Mankaner; 1-0 
1394 Pati CKL.: wel 2.9; 1193; 183; 1182 Dharampur, 60 | 
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Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; {Drinking Institutions and 























Distance. Distance; Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 
5 6 7 8g 9 
Bulsar; 3-0 | Bulsar; 5-0 Local; w. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.),; 
3tl: lib. 
Bardoli; 9-0 | Sarbhan: 4-0 Local; w. sl(pr).3 3tl.; lib. 
Sachin; 5-0 | Surat; 6-0 Sat. | Lajpore; 3-0/ w. dg. 
Bulsar; 0-4 | Bulsar; 0-4 Bulsar; 0-2; w : sl(pr).; dh. 
Bardoli; 9-0 Local; w. dp. 
Bardoli; 6-0 Local; w. sI(pr). 
jayan; 17-0 | Surat; 21-0 Sat. pyt,;cs,; th. 
Bulsar; 5-0 | Bulsar: 5-0 Local, w. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.),; tr 
(An. Sud 8),; 4tl.;3dg.; 
| dh,; ch. 
Maroli; 7-0 | Maroli: 7-0 Local; w. tl; ch. 
Navsari: 3-0 ) Navsari; 3-0 Sun. | Italva; 1-0 | w. sl(pr).; 3th: dp. 
Navsari; 5-0 | Navsari; 6-0 Sun.\} Local w. sk(pr).; pyt.; tl; dh; 
ch,; lib, 
Udhna; 1-4 | Surat; 5-0 Sat.| Local; w. sl(pr).; tl; ch.; lib. 
Vankal; 4-0 | Amba; 4-0 Sat. | Godsamba; 7-0 | w. | Unregistered cs.(Rega- 
| i ma). 
Pardi; 7-0 | Lakhmapore: 5-0 Sat. | Mota; 3-0 | w. sl(pr),; pyt. 
: | ~ Vaghehhipa 
Sayan; 2-0 | Surat; 11-0 Sat. | Local; w. si(m),; pyt.; cs.; 6tl. 
Udwada; 3-4 | Udwada; 3-4 Tue)! Local; w.,t, sl(pr).; pyt.:cs.(mp.),; 
| tl; ch; lib,; dp. 
Maroli; 5-0 | Maroli: 4-0 Karakhat; 04 | w, ' sl(pr),; pyt.;cs.; 4tl.; 
dh.; ch,: lib,; dp. 
Surat: 5-0 | Surat; 5-0 Sat | Wav: 1-4 | w. 1 si€sr).3 pyt.; lib. 
Kim; 21-0 | Amba: 40 Sat. | Zab; 3-0 jw. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; th; 
: | dwt ch. 
Wankal; 2-4 | Wankal; 2-4 Fri. | Mangrol; 8-0 | w. sl (lokshala). 
Kim; 21-0 | Bodhan: 3-0 Mon. | Bodhan Rd; 1-4 W., Tv. sl (lokshala) ; dg. 
wis thupnelsta ene me uuinaniowe| sawac vu kuni taniaes<edeacsueban ence Desertedso: csc me lin iatsdoesed|sabdet tan dedvceestaacudenaeaens 
Unat: 2-0, Unai: 20: Tue. ; Locat; w., rv. | sl€Lokshala).: pyt cs.; 
Songadh; 5-0] Singpur: 3-0; Mon. | Songadh; 5-O0/ win. | pyt. 
Rardoli; 6-01 Mahuwa; 3.4: Mon. | Sarbhan: 2.0) w. pyt. 
Bulsar; 6-0; Navera: 5-0; Mon. ; Local; w. i sl(pr).; fr(An. Sud &); 
| ch. 
Gandevi; 2-0} Gandevi: 2-0; Wed. (i) Gandevi; 2-0| w., {| sl(pr).; tr: dg; tib.; 
(i) Dhanori; 1-0 
Bardoli: 5-0} Mahuw:; 4-0 Mon. | Mahuwa: 3-4) w. si(pr).; pyt. 2th; ch. 
Bulsar; 24-0) Dharampur: 5-0; Khergam; 7-0' w., rv. | sl(pr).:pyt. 
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Sr. 





1400 Pedacha 


1404 Pera 


1415 Pipalakhed 


























Direction; | ‘ 
Village or Town name in | Travelling Area (Sq. Miles.); | Post office: 
English; ‘Taluka abbreviation. distance. Population Households; Distance. 
No. iVillage or Town name in Gujarati; from Taluka! Agricultural Population. in miles 
| peta H.Q. 
i 2 ! 3 4 
1395 Pati GND. Ul | W; 14° 1.0; 716; 146; 474! Gandevi: 2.6 
1396 Pati PRD.: wal E; 14.0!0.8: 417; 78; 413. Mota 6-0 | 
! Vaghchhipa; 
1397 Pati vRA.; uta | SE: 16-0, 4.3: 1981: 329: 1927) Dolvan: 1-0 
139g Pati-Bandhara sGp.; tal citi | SE; 420 0.4; 84; 15; 70: Khandbara; 15-0 
1396 Pawaran VLD.; Wiaaia We 224 WAY tales cgeet iene deserted oo... beeen { 
DRP.; Uatst S; a 1.4; 206; 49: 204) Dharampur; 40-0 | 
| 
1401 Pelada-Buhan VLD. Mais uta: S;  7-4| 0.5; 707; 148;  674| Buhari; 0-4 | 
1402 Penadha DRP.; “ABH FE; 17-011.5; 196: 42; 196] “Local; 
1403 Pendhiradevi DRP.: Y'gteeql | S; 27-4 2.7, 347; 65; 347: Dharampur; 27-4 
NVR.:. 2t ‘ Ni 9-0 2.2; 950; 173; 825! Veshma; 3.0%: 
! 1 
1405 Peravad VRA.: Wades , 33 8-0 1.0; 354; 60; 354 ~~ Vyara; 80 | 
1406 Petarakui MDv.; 2256 DONS 10°) 1.829078: 12:78) Zankhvave 5-0 
1407 Pethan NypR.: Tue W: 6-0-4 1.0; 1158; 265; 623 Local: 
1408 Picaravan Mpy.: Yaa | Ng MOG 4.4: 73; «10; -73/ Zankhvav: 8-0 
1409 Pinasad NvR.: vleaty SE: 8-0 1.6, 674; 140; 424) Veshma: 5-0 
1410 Pindaval prp-; Y[zam E>) 14-0.2.0; 415: 77; 415! Dharampur; 14-0 
1411 Pifjara GND.; ylevat Ni. 5500.5; 315; 59; 305! = Vegam; 0-4 
1412 Pifjarat OPD.: Y[srza SW; 10-0°'13.1; 2281: 554; 1874) Local; 
t ! 
i} 
1413 PipaladharaGNp.; ‘yly@hei NEY 401.6: 820: 163: 549 | Endhal:; 1-4 
1414 Pipalagabhan Ck L,; ULUA SLA | N; 5-0, 3.3; 1887; 343; 1817) Local: 
| 
BNS.: Yluag | SW; 9-0| 2.6; 576; 131; 574, Bansda; 9-0 
1416 Pipalakuva SGp.- Wliagal 8; 7-0 ' 3.1; 774; 108; 714'  Songadh; 7-0 
1417 Pipalapada DRP.; Wyyuiat =|: -23-0 2.1; 585; 136; 360° Dharampur; 23-0 
1418 Pipalaset DRP.; Vlada | SE: 35-0! 3.2; 431; 82; 431! Dharampur: ” 35-0 
1419 Pipalathimpy,: Ylyeqry Wr 14-31 Ds ee deasebed Race. suleck weiner co 
1420 Pipalavada vRA.; Ybunaur SE: 22-0!3.8; 350: 65; 297, Dolvan; 12-0 | 
1421 Pipalavada MDV.; Ylwaaet = E: 7-0! 2.1; 310: 45: 258! = Mandvi: 7-0 
1422 Pipalawin Moy.; yaaa | Ny 17-0) 1.2: 72; 1: 72, Zankhvav; 7-0 
1423 Pipalodcrs.: yludue WwW: 2-0:0 418: 89: 282) Local: 
1424 Pinaria BRD.: YLyelat Es 820 ett ct tein deserted) .....0.0.ceeeeeee * 
1425 Piparid MDV,: ~Yludlatt E. 11-0) 1.8; 272: 53; 2531 Kadod: 4-0 
1420 Piparol DRP.; y]yig E; 11-014.5; 223: 41: 223 Dharampur’ 11-0 
1427 Piparoni DRP,; Ulyarel S: 28-0 /3.0: 429: 75: 429|’° Dharampur: 28-0 
1428 Piparoti DRP.: YLuztel SE; 24-0 1.3; 122: 25; 122) Dharampur, 24-0 

















Railway St.; 
Distance 
in miles 


5 





2-0 
12-0 


Gandevi; 
Pardi; 
Unai; 3-0 


Khandbara; 15-0 


Bulsar; 52-0 
Madhi; 16-4 
, Bulsar; 35-0 
Bulsar; 45-4 
Navsari; 10-0 
Vyara; 8-0 
Zankhavav; 5-0 
Navsari; 5-0 
Zankhvav; 8-0 
Navsari; 8-0 
Bulsar; 32-0 
Vedchha; 54 
Surat! 14-0 
Chikhali; 3-0 
Road; 
Bilimora; 11-0 
Unai; 16-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Bulsar; 41-0 
Bulsar; 53-0 
Sara; 7-0 
Madhi; 17-0 


Zankhvav; 7-0 


Surat; 60 
Kim; 24-0 
Bulsar; 28-0 
Bulsar; 49-0 
Bulsar; 53-0 


Weekly Bazar; 














7T201— 142 


Motor Stand; |Drinking' 
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Institutions and 











Distance; Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. in miles facilities information. 
6 7 8 9 
Gandevi; 2-0; Wed. |[Gandevi; 2-0} w., t. | sl(pr).; pyt.; dg. 
Lakhampore;3-0; Sat. [Dhagatmal; 2-0] w., rv. | sl(pr).; pyt.; dg. 
Panchol; 1-0; Fri. jLocal; si(pr.5; pyt.; 2cs.; fr 
(Kt. Sud 15).; ch.; lib. 
Khandbara 15-0;Sun, {Nandurbar; 24-0) w. pyt, 
Waban seve enaine ee sae wbnen eeecautess deserted........... wailed sesesd sudcl oaduahsaveeyereeuetacebestawonees Sedaeas 
Rakholi; 4-0; Fri. |Rakholi; 4-0] w.,p., 
IV. 
r Buhari; 04; Wed. |Buhari; 0-4) w., rv. s\(pr).; pyt. 
Ukta; 10-0; Sun. |Dharampur; 17-0} rv.,p 
Sildha; 2-4; Sat. |Dharampur; 27-4! w. sl(pr). 
Navsati; 10-0; Sun. |Local; w. sl(pr.); pyt.; tl.; dg.; 
lib.; dp. 
Balpur; 2-0; Mon. |Vyara; 8-0} w., rv. | pyt.; ¢s.(mp). 
Devgadh; 3-0; Thu. |Devgadh; 2-0] w. 
Navsari; 5-0; Sun,- -}Local; Ww. sl(pr).; pyt.; lib. 
Devgadh; 8-0; Thu. |Devgadh:; 8-0} w. 
Naysari; 8-0; Sun. |Dharmoda; 0-6! w. sl(pr).; pyt.; 4t!.; ch; lib. 
Ukta; 5-0 Sun. |Dharampur; 14-0} p. sl(pr). 
Gandevi; 6-0 Wed. |Sajej; 2-0} w. 
Surat; 13-0 Sat. |Dihen; 1-0} w. 3sl(3pr).; pyt.; 8.3 
2tl.; dh.; dp. 
Gandevi; 1-4 Wed. | (i) Dhanori; 1-4] w. sl(pr).; pyt.; th; dh. 
(ii) Kharel; 2-4 
Chikhali; 40 Local; w., rv.,| si(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mp.).; 
t. 3tl.3 ch. 
Anklach; 6-0 Sat. |Bansda; 9-0] w., rv. | sl(pr).; cs.(mp.).; ch. 
Singpur; 2-0 Mon. |Songadh; 7-0] w. sl(pr). ;pyt.;¢s.(c.).;tl. 
Umarthana;4~O Sat. |Dharampur; 23-0} rv.,p. s! (lokshala), 
Huda; 7-0 Tue. |Dharampur; 35-0} p. 
Ceserted,.......ccscersosssveses Bodhan; 1-0} rv. tl, 
Local; Mon. |Dolvan; 12-0! w. tl. 
Local; Sat. |Kakdapar; 3-0] w.,rv. | sl(pr). 
Colony; 
Devgadh; 6-0 Thu. {Balethi; 7-0 w. 
Surat; 40 Sat. Local w.,D sl(pr).; tl.; dp. 
Sesapenade Satanias xSduedsbcsgndbedy ts | MOSCTIOD: cezdecccsy cs | suseccsceas|sansesaseeneci se lene Gepoessvesesiencye 
Kadod; 40 Sun. /Areth; 4-0) rv.,w 
Ukta; 3-0 Sun. [Dharampur; 11-0) p. sl(pr). 
Rakholi; 8-0 Fri. {Rakholi; 8-0[ rv.,p. | sl(pr). 
Huda; 2-0 Tue. |Penth; 15-0} rv.,p. 
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Direction; 
Serial! Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles); Post office; 
No.! English; Taluka abbreviation. distance. Population; — _ Distance 
‘Village or Town name in Gujarati;| from taluka/| Households; Agricul- in miles. 
: peta H. Q. tural Population. 
| 1 2 3 4 
1429 PipoduaMGL.; Wier SW; 15-0) 3.2; 907; 165; 839! Local; 
1430 Piramal DRP.; Wawa E; 149,0.5; 212; 42; 212! Dharampur; 14-0 
1431 Visid CRS.; Yate IW 5 AD Si terss sansataeeales MESELLOG. ous ih eatercretaateccccasesihays 
1432 Pisdd PLN.; Yate E; 6-0, 0.1; 1013; 194; 878 Vanesa; 5 
1433 Pitha BrR.; lel , E; 110 2.9; 1800; 342; 1334 | Talwada; 2-0 
1434 PithadaravRA.: Yaea | SE; 15-0 3.0; 836; 132; 733! Dolvan; 5-0 
1435 Pokharin sGp,; Tresain WwW; 2-4 | 2.0; 99; 18; 99- Songadh; 2-4 
1436 Pondha-Jungal pRP.; E; 18-0 | 1.5; 91; 18; 91 Dharampur; 18-0 
Viat—ovora | 
1437 Ponsara NVR.; Vina N; 10-0, 1.9; 1030; 227; 7561! Local; 
1438 Popada CRS; Guat N; 12-7] 1.0; 423; 90; 365! Lajpore; 1-0 
1439 Pratépanagar BNS.; UdLUd® | Ws. 12-0) 1.7; 915; 178; 716 i Local; 
1440 Puna MHW.; Yat E; 9 1.2; 663; 123; 613 Anaval; 9-0 
| : : 
1441 Puna CRS.; yu NE; (4-0 | 2.8; 2381: 453; 1566° Local; 
I 
1442 Puna MDV.; ya WwW; 30 1:8; 769; 148; 765; Mandvi; 3-0 
1443 Punapor MGL.; ytt2 E; 32-0. 0.9, 287; 38; 286 Umeipada; 2-0 
1444 Poni NvR.; ypil SE; 14-4 4.1; 327; 67; 246 , Nagdhara; 2-0 
1445 Puni PLN.; yal SE; #9 Web; 1318; 270; 963° Locel; 
1446 Rabadi BLR.; 2645 SE; 80! 2.2; 830; 138; 639 Ronvel; 2-0 
1447 Rabadi PRD.; ord SE; 8-0) 1.4; 48, 114; 648 | Mota 2-0 
| Varhchhipa; 
1448 Rahej GND.; dey N; C4 /0.6; 361; 70; 164 Gandevi; 1-0 
1449 Rahor DRP.; zwaL2 SE; 32-91: 1.3; 132; 28; 132; Dharampur; 32-0 
1450 Rajagari = CRS.; asvrdt W; 150!1.4; 271; 57; 259! Sunwali; 1-4 
1451 Rajaparalunbha grp,; NE; 24 | 0-33 485; 95; 457) Varad; 2-0 
AsvUE]Al l 
1452 Rajapur_ BNS,; User] W; %I1-6'3.1; 141; 22; 141 Pratapnagar; 1-4 
1453 Rajapur-Jungal DRP.; E; 11-0 | 3.6;. 259; 51; 258 | Dharampur; 11-0 
asryal-6vag | ; 
1454 Rajapuri-Talat DRP.,; SE; 4-0 1.6; 786; 113; 753 | Dharampur; 4-0 
aseyel dal? | 
1455 Rajawad BRD.: 2vals WwW; 159 2.7; 479; 97; 453 | Mandvi; 3-0 
1456 Rajawad MDV.; 216793 E; “0 0.4; | 277; 41; 2301 Mandvi; 4-0 


1457 Rajawadé NVR.; 26¥Aldl SE; 9-4 | 1.0; 86; 18; 71 Astagam; 1-0 
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Raflway St.; 


Distance, 
5 
Kim; 5-0 | 
Bulsar; 32-0 


Gangadhra; 3-0 


Bulsar; 11-0 
Unai; 8-0 
Doswada; 1-4 
Bu lsar; 36-0 
Maroli; 1-4 
Sachin; 4-0 
Dholikui; 9-0 
Anaval; 9-0 
Surat; 3-0 
Madhi; 10-0 
Umerpada;; 2-0 
Navsari; 13-0 
Bardoli; 9-0 
Pardi; 3-0 
Pardi; 10-0 
Gandevi; 1-0 
Bulsar; 50-0 
Surat; 15-0 
Timberva; 1-0 
Dholikui; | 1-4 
Bulsar; 29-0 
Bulsar; 21-0 
Madhi; 6-0 
Madhi; 12-0 
Navsari; 11-0 


Weekly Bazar; 








Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
3 

Kim; 5-0 
Ukta! 3-0 Sun 
Gangadhra; 3-0 
Bulsar; 8-0 
Panchol; 3-0 Fri. 
Songadh; 2-4 Sun 
Ukta; 10-0 Sun. 
Maroli; 1-4 
Surat; 10-0 Sat. 
Chapaldhara; 1-0 Sat. 
Valvada; 0-4 Sun, 
Surat; 4-0 Sat. 
Mandvi; 3-0 Wed. 
Umerpada; 2-0 
Navsari; 13-0 Sun. 
Sarbhan; 3-0 
Navera; 2-0 Sun. 


Lakhamapore;3-0 Sat. 





Gandevi; 1-0 Wed. 
Huda; 6-O Tue. 
Surat; 15-0 Sat. 
Surali; 60 Thu. 


Chapaldhara; 0-4 = Sat. 


Local; Fri. 
Vadpada; 1-0 Tue. 
Kadod; 40 Sun. 
Mandvi; 4-0 Wed. 
Gandevi; 4-0 Wed. 








| Kadod; 





Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
7 
Local; 
Dharampur;14-0 
.. deserted ......... 
Bardoli; 3-9 
Segwa; 2-0 
Dolvan; 6-0 
Songadh; 2-4 
Dharampur;18-0 
Maroli; 1-4 
Lajpore; 1-0 
Local; 
Valvada; 1-0 
Magol; 1-0 
Local; 
Satem; 2-0 
Local; 
Gandaria; 2-4 
Panchlai; 1-0 
Gandevi; 0-4 
Dharampur;32-0 
Sunwali; 1-0 
Rayum; 1-0 


Pratapnagar;0-2 
Dharampur;11-0 


Dharampur;4-0 


Vankla; 0-4 
Local; 


Drinking 
water 
facilities 





40 | 


W.,IVs 
rv.,str., 
P. 
Ww. 


<2% 





Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 3cs.; 2tl.; 
mq.; dg.; ch. 


pyt.; tl. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dp. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 

pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; mq.; 
dg.; ch.; lib. 

sl(pr),; pyt.; tl; ch.. 
lib. 

s\(pr).; pyt.; cs.(mp.); 
tl: dp 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.).5 
lib ; dp, Centre of 
Sarvodaya Kendra. 

sl(pr).; pyt,; 2th; dg.; 
dh.; ch.; lib.; 3dp. 

sl(pr),; s.(c.),; 2th. 

cs, 

sl (lokshala).; lib. 

sl(pr).; cs.(mis.).;5 tl. 
dh,; ch,; lib; 4d 

tl. 

sl(pr),; pyt. 


fr(An. Vad 14); tl. 


sl(pr).; lib. 


pyt. 
sI(pr). 


sl(pr). 
sl (lokshala). 





tl, 
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Village or Town name in Piecing Area (sq. miles.); Post office; 
Seriol} English; Taluka abbreviation. distance Population.; Distance 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/| Households; Agricul- in miles, 
Peta H.Q. tural Population. 
1 2 3 4 

1458 Rakhasakhadi MDV.; url] NE; 60/1.0; 173; 27; 173 | Mandvi; 6-0 
1459 Rakhavav MDV.; 2-414 | aa | Es Coenen deserted wo.) ccccsceseseeesesesene 
1460 Ramakuva yRA. wUHg4I SW; 9-0] 1.3; 392; 71; 385 | Buhari; 4-0 
1461 Ramapura Du VRA.; UNYUER| SE; 15-0] 0.5; 197; 29; 168} Buhari; 4-0 
1462 Ramapura-Kanala §qGp.; S;  5-0]0.9; 211; 46; 211] Songadh; 5-0 

UWWYA-FALG 
1463 Ramapura-Kothér §GD.; S; 3010.7; 74; 13; 72} Songadh; 3-0 

WAYS 
1464 Rimapura Najik VRA.; N; 3-0/0.5; 158; 24; 158] Vyara; 3-0 

UNYA AWS " 
1465 Ranakapor MGK.; 2AsUlR SW; 6-0; 1.9; 393; 75; 382] Simodra; 2-0 
1466 Rinakuvé CKL.; U4gU E; 7-0| 2.3; 1843; 335; 1447] Local: 
1467 Ranapadé DRP.; UdUlst N; 2-0| 0.3; . 224; 30; 224] Dharampur; 2-0 
1468 Ranat Drp.; Ud E; 40/1.9;> 668; 131; 654] Amkach; 0-4 
1469 Ranaveri PRP. Uda E; 12-010.3; 179; 33; 179| Dharampur; 12-0 
1470 Ranaveri VLD.; 2Ut&2l S;\ 1-0} 2.1; 826; 144; 826} Valod; 2-0 
1471 Ranaveri-Kalla CKL.; w2et4%t | E; 10-0] 3.1; 1608; 275; 1526] Rankuva; 2-4 

SAL 
1472 RanaveriKhurad CKL; Uedael | E; 13-0] 3.3; 1374; 241; 1343 | Dholikuwa; 1-0 
VRE 
1473 Rander CRS.; 22 NW; 5-0 [05.3; 17611; 3641; 1731 | Local; 
1474 Rangapur = BNS.; Zorye W; 601.7; 571; 112; 565] Bansda; 6-0 
1475 Rani-Amhb’ SGD.; well wie | S; 1-4] 1.5; 756; 135; 392| Songadh; 1-4 
1476 Rani-Ambi VRA.; teil eiisit! SE; 13-0 | 1.5; 240; 40; 204] Vvyara; 14-0 
1477 Rani-Falia BNS.; 210] goflei, | NW; 2-0 | 2.1; 848; 185; 357| Bansda; 2-0 
1478 Ranikund =MGL.; 2uedlgs E; 140/05; 22; 3; 22] Umerpada; 5-0 
1479 Ranodari NVR.; LE N; 9-6 | 0.6; 221; 53; 80 Veshma; 1-0 
1489 Rasamati SGD.; 214HAlel S; 36-0/0.6; 34; 6; 34! Navapur; 18-0 
1481 Rata PRD.; dl 5; 10-01) 1.4; 881; 158; 755 | Kaparli; 2-4 
1482 Ratanid ~MDV.; 2dedllt S;  2-0/3.2; 934; 190; 790| Tarsada 1-0 
Bargama; 

1483 Ratola MGL.: 2dIal S;  40/0.6; 443; 67; 401 | Wankal; 4-0 
1484 Ratoti MGL.; 23121 S; 703.2; 462; 73; 462 | Wankal; 2-0 
1485 Ravala CRS.; 21941 SE; 10-0; 1.5; 557; 106; 5261 Sachin; 3-0 





1496 Ravanié BNS.; 2a1e{lzll SW; 10-0 |3.5; 595; 118; 595] Bansda; 10-0 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking Institution and 
Distance Distance; Distance. water other 
in miles. Bazar Day. in miles. facilities information. 
5 6 7 8 9 
Madghi 33-0 | Pipalwada 2-0 Sat. Gamtalao- 3-0 |w. sl(pr). 
Khurad. 

a dbaedusdaebersctetaceds [Oioduaes tac ccuyactceadanlveccsseeere GeSErtOd. caisccsccnesleoscesseesoalecctor sede cewdediécusesteeeteace 
Vyara; 11-0} Buhari; 40 Wed. Jesingpur 2-0 |w. sl(pr).; pyt. 
Unai; 10-0} Buhari; 40 Wed Gadat 4-0 |w.,rv 
Songadh; 5-0| Songadh; 5-0 Sun. Songadh 5-0 |w. sl(pr). 





Songadh; 3-0} Songadh; 3-0 Sun. Songadh 3-0 |w. 


Vyara; 3-0| Vyara; 3-0 Sat. Vyara 3-0 |w. tl. 

Asarma: Q-4| Velachha; 4-0 Tadkeshwar 6-4 |w. cs(c.).; tl. 

Local Loca}; Local w. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.),; 
tl.; dg.; dh.; ch.; 3dp. 

Bulsar; 20-0| Dharampur; 2-0 Mon. || Dharampur)2-0 |w. sl (lokshala). 


Bardoli; 10-0) Mahuwa; 4-4 Mon, | (i)Sarbhan 2-0 |w.,rv. —jsi(pr).; pyt.; 2t!.; ch. 
(ii) Kothi. 3-0 




















Bulsar; 30-0] Ukta; 4-0 Sun. Dharampur 12-0 |str.,p. 

Madhi; 11-0} Valod; 2-0 Fri. } Buhari; 0-2\w. si(pr.). 

Rankuva; 2-4 Kangwai; 2-4 Fri. | Rankuwa; 3-Olw. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs. (mp.) 

Dholikuwa; 1-0) Kangwai; 2-4 Fri. - | Kharoli; 3-O|w. s\(pr).; pyt.; cs. (mp.) 
dg. 

Surat; 5-0) Surat; 5-0 Sat.|.Local; pl. 7sl(6pr.,h).; mun.; 2cs.; 
fr(Asd. Vad 15).; 
19ti.; 8mq.; Hdg.; 
Sdh.; 3gym.; 9lib.; 
4dp. 

Anaval; 8-0| Limzar; 0-4 Sun. | Kandolpada;4—Ojw., t.  |sl(pr.) 

Songadh; 1-4) Songadh; 1-4 Sun. | Songadh;  1-4/w. sl(lokshala).; pyt.; tl. 

Vyara; 14-0} Balpur; 4-0 Mon. | Vyara; 13-Olw., t. jsi(pr). 

Unai; 6-0| Bansda; 2-0 Fri. Bansda; 2-O|w., rv. {sl(pr). 

Keori; 2-0) Keori; 2-0 Keori; 2-0|w. 

Maroli; 7-0} Maroli; 7-0 7-0 |} Veshma; 1-4}w. mq. 

Navapur; 18-0} Varsa; 10-0 Wed. | Navapur; 18-Ojw., rv. 

Vapi; 40] Lolcal Wed. | Vapi; 4-Ojw. sl(pr.). 

Madhi; 10-0} Mandvi; 2-0 Wed. ; Local; w. spr); ¢s.; the ch. 

Wankal; 4-0} Wankal; 40 Fri. Mosali; 4-Olw. pyt.:cs, 

Wankal; 2-0) Wankal; 2-0 Fri. Mangrol; 7-Olw. pyt. 

Sachin; 3-0, Surat; 11-4; Sat. Bonandh; _1-0| w. sl(pr).; 2cs. (c., cotton); 





tl. dh.: ch.; lib.; dpe 
Unai; —«-17-0| Anklach; 4-0; Sat. | Bansda; 10-0) w.,rv., |sI(pr). 
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Village or Town name in 
Serial; English; Taluka abbreviation. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


— | 


1487 Rayabor BNS.: 2AAsle 








1488 Rayagadh VRA.; 24D18. 


1489 Rayam BRD.; 4a 


1499 Rayamal DRP.; 24HIG 
1421 Regima MDV.; 20\LHL 


1492 Reganakach vRA,; OU SED 

1493 Rentalav pRD.; J2ata 

1494 Rethavania CKL.; Zsquelleu - 

1425 Rohind PRD.; Zila 

1496 Rohiyal-Juigal DRP.; Adu 
VOLE 

1497 Rohiyal-Talat DRP.; Uclum 


adie 
BLR.; 241 


1498 Rola 
1499 Ronavel BLR.; de 
1500 Rosawad MDV.; Ztuas 
1501 Rudhawada KMJ.; 384tat 
1502 Riimala CKL.; 3uq@L 

1503 Rindha CRS. 3°8 

1504 Rindha MDV.; 3"4L 

1505 Rupan MDV.; 34x 

1506 Riipavada-yRA.; 34q1gt 
1507 Ripavada SGD.; 3ualst 


1508 Riipavel BNS.; 3444 
1509 Riva BRD.; 341 




















‘| Direction; ; 
Travelling Area (sq. miles.); 
distance. Population.; 
from taluka/} Households; Agricul- 
peta HQ. tural Population. 
2 3 
SE; 5-0/|3.1; -545; 128; 542 
8; 29-0 | 3.0; 355; 64; 355 
NE; 5-41 1.3; 753; 154; 680 | 
S; 30-0 2.1; 259; 54; 259 . 
N; 8-0 2.9; 742; 119; 725 
SE; 14-0 0.5; 321; 55; 321. 
S; 4-9 | 0.4; 1012; 237; 271 
NE; 5-4] 1.1; 784; 126; 703 
SE; 7-0 | 3.45. 2126; 352; 1988 
SE; 42-0 | 2.9; 300; 51; 300 
SE; 36-9 | 2.0; 287; 63; 286 
NE; 8-3 | 2.9; 1000; 205; 680 
EE; (9-0.|-3.1;. 924; 193; 488 
NW; 19-4.| 4.5; 794; 156; 783 
E; 12-0; 1.0; 225; 43; 218 
SE; 10-0 | 2.3; 3513; 589; 3442 
W; 5-4; 1.4; 570; 127; 278 
E; 9-0.) sess evento aeisnnuee deserted teajes 
N; 1-4: 1.1; 247; 46; 247 
W; 7-0! 2.0; 663; 123; 618 
S; 3-9, 1.2;. 190; 32; 190 
NW; 9-5 | 3.1; 1423; 243; 1409 j 
N; 7-0]0.9; 409; 83; 363 





Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

4 
Bansda; 5-0 
Unai; 10-0 
Varad; 1-0 
Dharampur; 30-0 
Mandvi; 8-0 
Buhari; 12-0 
Local; 

Rankuwa; 2-0 
Local; 
Dharampur; 42-0 
Dharampur; 36-0 
Dungri; 1-4 
Local; 
Tadkeshwar; 2-0 
Vihan; 1-0 
Local; 

Magdalla; 1-0 
Mandvi; 1-4 
Kapura; 3-0 
Songadh; 3-0 
Anawa ; 2-0 


Pardi Kadod 1-4 
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Railway St.; 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 


6 





Distance 
in miles. 
5 

Unai; 12-0 
Dungarda; 2-0 
Timberva; 1-4 
Bulsar; 49-0 
Wankal; 5-0 
Unai; 14-0 
Local; 

Rankuwa; 2-0 
Udwada; 7-4 
Bulsar; 60-0 
Pardi; 25-0 
Dungri; 1-4 
Bulsar; 9-0 
Kim; 12-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 
Bulsar; 10-0 
Surat; 5-0 
Madhi; 9-4 
Vyara; 6-0 
Doswada; 2-0 
Anawal; 2-0 
Timberva; 3-0 





Chorawani; 5-0; Thu. 


Local; Sat. 
Kadod; 5-0; Sun. 
Rakholi; 5-0; Fri 
Amba; 3-0 Sat. 
Panchol; 9-0; Fri. 
Motiwada; 0-4; Tue. 
Rankuwa; 2-0; 
Local; Thu. 
Varwath; 8-0; Sun. 
Sildha; 5-0; Sat. 
Dungri; 1-4 
Navera; 2-0; Sun 
Amba; 12-0 Sat 
Bardoli; 7-0 Sat. 
Fadwel; 4-0 Fri 
Surat; 5-0 Sat. 
Wacbakcas siunccseusnusbec assole s¥esen ines deserted 
Mandvi; 1-4 Wed 
Vyara; 6-0 Sat 
Songadh: 3-0 Sun. 


-0: Chapaldhara; 1-0 Sat. 


Kadod; 6-0 Sun. 








Motor Stand; /|Drinking Institutions and 
Distance water other 
in miles. facilities information. 

7 8 9 
Bansda; 5-0: w.,rv. |sl(pr).; cs.; (c). 
Unai; 10-0) w. sl(pr). 

Local; w. sl(pr).; pyt.: dg.; ch.; 
lib. 
Khandvel; 4-0: w.,rv., | sl(pr). 
p. 
Mandvi 8-0} w. sl(lokshala).; pyt.: cs. 
(c). unregistered, 
Gadat; 2-2) w.,tv. |sl(lokshala).; pyt.; cs, 
(mp.) 
Local; w., t. |sl(pr).; mq.; 2dh.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 
Manekpor; 0-4 w. sK(pr),;mq. 
Local; w.,F¥., |2sl(2pr)., pyt.; tl; 3dp. 
t. 
Dharampur ;42-0} p.,rv. _|sl(pr.) 
WNanapondhal3-0) rv.,p. 
(Chiwal); 
Dungri; 1-4) w. sK(pr).; pyt.; cs. (c).; 
2tl.; dg, 
Local; Ww. sK(pr).; pyt.; cs.(c.); 
dh.; dp.; 
Tadkeshwar; 1-41 w.,p, sl (pr); os; cch. 
Bardoli; 7-0) w. pyt.; tl. 
Fadwel; 4-0) w.,v. 2s] (2pr) pyt; cs; (C); 
ul; lib. dp. 
Local; W.,p. s] (pr).; tl; dg; dh, 
(o in 
isummer). 
Mandvi; 1-4) w. tl, 
Khanpur; = 1-0} w. sl (pr) py.t; cs.; th; 
. ch.; lib.; 
Songadh; 3-0] w. pyt. 
sl (pr). 
Lakhawadi; 0-4) w. sl (pr); pyt; cs; (fmg) 
Pardi-khoj ; 1-0) w, tl; (Lalji Maharaj) ch, 
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Serial Taluka abbreviation. 


No. [Village or Town name in Gujarati.|from taluka/|Households; Agricultural 


1 


1510 Rizavani CKL,; zaaell 
1511 Sabaragam CRs,-: ALHQUA 
1512 Sachin CRS,; ala 


1513 Sadadadevi BNs.; atesedl 
1514 Sadadakuva sGD.; wWessat 
1515 Sadadapani MGL.; atesutell 
1516 Sadadavan VRA.; YLEsale 
1517 Sadadavel sGD.; aesda 
1518 Sadadavel CKL.; wlesda 
1512 Sddadaveré DRP.; wEZd2 
1520 Sadadi MDV.; ule 


1521 Sadadum sGD,; utes 

1522 Sadakapor CKL.; ULE sue 

1523 SadalavNvR.; 4YEaId 

1524 SadodaraNvR.; aster 

1525 Safetabad OPD.; UFAloUle 

1526 Safctapuré OPD.; UFC YA 
1527 Sagara NVR; YALA 

1528 Sagavasyadala OPD.;AAAIUSEL 
1529 Sah MGL,; aw 


1530 Sahapor VLD.; wivdla 

1531 Sahapur VRA.; Qs yr 

1532 Sahu NVR.; alg 

1533 Sahudaé DrP.; wigs 

1534 Sajani-Barada DrP.; Usydl 
O1SL 

1535 Salaiya MDV.; wil 

1536 Salavav PrDR.; B44 

1537 Sale) GND.: alder 


1538 Salepara OPD.; WAU 
1539 Sali MGL.; ual 

1540 Saliabad OPD.; wialvuoie 
1541 SAémapara MGL.; @LHURl 
1542 Samapor NVR.; arate 
1543 SAmapura KMIJ.; Qa YR 








Direction ; 
Village or Town name in English; | Travelling 





distance. 
peta H. Q. 
2 
SE; 11-0 | 2.2; 
E; 0-3 | 0.2; 
SE; 10-0 | 2.2; 
E; 12-0 } 2.9; 
WwW; 40/ 1.7; 
E; 25-0 | 1.0; 
N; 5-0 | 1.8; 
S; 12-0 | 1.7; 
E; 6-0 | 6.7; 
E; 20-0 | 2.9; 
S; 3-0°|1.1; 
Spo-33_O_2 ts 
E; 2-4 | 7.0; 
SE; 7-0; 1.7; 
N; 9-0 | 0.5; 
S; 2-4 | 1.2; 
W; 13-0 | 0.4; 
NW; 4:0} 1.2; 
EE; 8-0. | 0.9; 
SW; 2-0 | 1.4; 
NW; 1-7 | 0.5; 
W; 5-0] 1.0; 
E; 10-6} 1.2; 
SE; 35-0 | 1.8; 
E; 18-0 | 2.5; 
N; 4-0 | 2.5; 
5; 7-0 | 3.1; 
N; 3-4] 1.3; 
SW; 1-0 | 0.5; 
0.1; 
W; 10-0 | 0.6; 
E; 14-0 | 0.8; 
WwW; 9-0 | 5.59; 
E.; H-0 | 2.9; 


Population; 


popalstion: 
806; 


17; 
1146; 


140; 
3; 
269; 


20; 
67; 
39; 
68; 
48; 
442; 
36; 
43; 


67; 
606; 
158; 

42; 


Area (sq. miles); 


804 
17 
642 


96 
405 
238 
366 
295 

2351 
159 
232 


460 
2999 
699 
137 


be cath oveiaiess deserted 
Bicacesanescess deserted 


169; 


84; 


303; 
206; 
498; 
277; 
296; 


116; 
56; 
61; 


1083; 
1702; 
1166; 


185; 
341; 
244; 


8; 


28; 


1576; 515; 
1414; 240; 


705 
559 
153 


285 
206 
465 
276 
296 


1046 
1434 
944 


oy sree neaeeulete acs! deserted 


72 


Sei Atasheees deserted 


150 


1221 


Post office; 
Distance 
in miles, 

4 
Rumola; 4-0 
Kumbharia; = 1-4 
Local; 

Vaghai; 2-0 
Songadh; 4-0 
Umerpada; 3-4 
Vyara; 4-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Local; 
Dharampur; 19-0 
Tarsada 3-0 
Bargama; 
Navapur; 18-0 
Chikhali; 2-0 
Munsad; 1-0 
Veshma; 0-4 
Taveli; 2-0 
Gothan; 2-0 
Mosali; 1-0 
Valod; 1-7 
Vyara; 5-0 
Ugat; 0-2 
Dharampur; 35-0 
Dharampur; 18-0 
Mandvi; 4-0 
Vapi; 2-4 
Local; 
Umerpada; 4-0 
Wankal; 10-0 
Matvad; 2-0 
Vihan; 1-0 











o 


Distance Distance; 
in miles. Bazar Day. 
5 6 

Bulsar; 15-0 | Khergam: 3-0 
Surat; 2-0 | Surat; 2-4 Sat. 
Local; Surat; 9-0 Sat. 
Dungarva; 1-0 | Vaghai: 2-0 
Songadh; 4-0 | Songadh; 4-0 Sun. 
Keori; 0-4 | Keori; 0-4 
Vyara; 4-4 | Vyara; 4-4 Sat. 
Songadh; 12-0 | Songadh; 12-0 Sun. 
Rankuwa; 3-0 | Fadwel: 40 Fri. 
Bulsar; 37-0 | RajpuriJungle:11-0 Thu. 
Madhi; 5-0 | Mandvi: 30 Wed. 
Navapur; 18-0 | Singana; 8-0 Tue. 
Bilimora; 9-0 | Chikhali: 2-0 
Navsari; 7-0 | Navsari; 6-0 Sun. 
Maroli: 7-0 | Maroli; 10 
Maroli; 2-0 | Maroli; 2-0 
Sayan; 3-0 | Surat; 7-0 Sat. 
Mangrol; 1-0 | Wankal; 7-0 Fri. 
Madhi; 10-0 | Valod ; \-7 
Vyara; 5-0 | Vyara; 5-0 Sat. 
Navsari; 10-0 | Dholikui; 2-0 Sun. 
Bulsar; 53-0 } Lavkar: 5-0 Sat. 
Bulsar; 36-0 | Bopi; 3-0 ‘Fri. 
Zankhvay; t1--O | Mandvi: 4-0 Wed. 
Vapi; 2-4 | Vapi; 2-4 
Vedchha; 2-4 Gandevi; 5-0 Wed. 
Umerpada; 4-0 | Umerpada 4-0 
Zankhvav; 4-0 | Zankhvav: 4-0 
Navsari: 9-0 | Navsari; 10-0 Sun. ! 
Bardoli: 8 0! Bardoli: 8.0 Sat. 


Railway St.; 





7201—143 





rl 


Weekly Bazar: 
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Motor Stand; 
Distance 
in miles. 

7 
Khergam: 3-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Vaghai; 2-0 
Songadh; 4-0 
Vyara; 5-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Rankuwa: 3-0 
Dharampur ;20-0 
Local; 

Virathva; 5-0 
Chikhali: . 2-4 
Munsad; 2-0 
Veshma ; 1-0 
deserted............ 
deserted.....m,.... 
Navsari; . 4-0 
Sandhier;; 2-0 
Mosali; 1-0 
Valod 1-7 
Tichak pura 31-0 
Ugat; 0--4 
Chiwal:; 23--0 
Dharampur 318-0 
Mandvi: 4-0 
Local; 

Local; 

deserted.......0.2.. 
deserted............ 
Zankhvayv; 4-0 
Matvad; 2-0 
Local: 


water 





Stee eeeetane 


i 
Drinking 


facilities | 








Institutions and 
other 
information. 


9 


sl, (pr.); pyt.; tl. 


2sl(pr.m),; pyt,; ¢s; 
(c).; fr (Sm. Vad-Last 
Sunday) 3tl,; mq; dg.; 
ch,; fib. 





si (pr).; pyt. 

sl (lokshala).; lib, 

sl, pyt. 

sl, (lokshala),; pyt. 
1, (pr).; pyt; 2tl; ch. 
sl, (pr). 

cs; tl, 


na 


sl, (lokshala),; pyt. 
sl. (pr),; pyt; cs, (c),; tl. 
3tl. 

tl. 


sl (pr); ths” 
sl(pr). ;cs, ;tl;dh. sch, slib 
sl (pr).;fr (Ct, Sud 15).; 
.; mq.; dg. 

sl (pr),; lib. 

pyt. 

tl. 


sl (pr); tl. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; ch. 
2S!1 (2pr).: pyt. 
sl (pr).: pyt.; es. 


(mp).; dh.: lib. 
sl (pr).; lib. 
sl (pr).; pyt.: 2tl,; 


ch,; lib.; 2dp. 
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Direction; 
Village or Town name in English;! Travelling Area (sq. miles.); Post office; 
Serial Taluka abbreviation. distance Population.; Distance 
No, | Village or Towr name in Gujarati.| from taluka; Households; Agricul- in miles, 
peta H, Q. tural Population. 
2 3 4 

1544 Samarakuva SGD.; ALH2gl Nw; 1-20} 0.8; 49; 9; 471 Songadh; 12-0 

1545 Samarapadi PRD.; ULHRULL E; 11-0/ 1.1; 780; 136; 764 | Mota Vaghchhipa; 
8-0 

1546 SAmarasingi DRP.; aHelol | E; 19-0] 0.6; 278; 68; 181} Dharampur; 19-0 

1547 Simarod CRS.; WHE 8; 14-0] 0.8; 467; 106 ; 420} Palsana; 3-0 

1543 Samaroli CKL.; wtal W:; 0-1 1.8; 2091; 391; 1227| Chikhali; 1-0 

1549 Samathan BRD.; UnztH E; 7-4, 1.9; 514; 102; 425] Kadod; 2-0 

1550 Samnb’ MHW.; wioil S; 10-4) 1.9; 818; 143; 810| Mahuwa; 9.0 

1551 Sanadhara MGL.; ual S; -7-0/ 2.1; 105; 19; 105|  Wankal; 4-0 

1552 SanavallaM HW.; UO AL SW; 9-0) 1.4; 527; 95; 504] Satem; 2-4 

1553 Sandalapur NVR.; Ea Yyr NE; 70) 2.3: 772; 167; 344] Veshma;; 2-0 

1554 Sandhakuva SGD.; wasat S; 6.01.0.9; 268; 45: 268! Songadh; 6-0 

1555 Sandhier OPD.; ait] Ese 522) 5.2531492; 297; 1173} Local; 

: | 
1556 Saniya-Hemad CRs.; afl NE: | 6-3) 1.251058; 198; 792| Local; 
SULE 
1557 Saniya-Kanade CRs.; uel | S; 6-4) 1.1; 529; 99; 483| Deladva; 1-0 
SRE | 

155g Sankali VRA.; wisoil S; 7-0) 1.55; 435; 65; 434, Vyara; 6-0 

1559 Sankara-Talav BLR.; 9js2aqmia | N; 6-0) 0.7; 325; 66; 279 Dungari; 1-0 

1560 Sankara-Talivadi MHW.; WwW:  0-4/0.6; 80; 16; 80) Mahuwa; 2-0 

aise acuadl 

1561 Sinkari BRD.; uisdl NE; 5-0] 0.6; 558; 122; 496] Akoti. 2-4 

1562 Sanki PLN.; ais) N; 0-5} 2.0; 422; 88; 386, + Bagumra; 1-0 

1563 Sara BNS.; Bal NE; 6-0: 7.4; 1043; 222; 615 Unai; 5.0 

1564 Sarabhan BRD., 2d S; 5-0 3.1; 2734; 579; 1791} Local; 

1565 Saradi MGL.; 22eL E; 25-0} 1.1; 282; 46; 273! Umerpada; 2-0 

1566 SarafudinapurOPD.; Yrgeleye | NE; 10-0] 0.9; ee Deserted. [sci canainieeleindeacats A 

1567 Sarai NVR.; 42d N; 5-0} 1.2; 647; 127; 568 Veshma; 3-0 

1568 Saraiva CKL.; Hal NE; 12-0) 2.4; 834; 186; 834} Jogwad; 1-4 

1568 Saraiya VRA.; wal SE; 40] 1.8; 489: 89: 486)  Vyara; 3-4 














Railway $t.; 


Distance 
in miles. 


5 


Songadh; 
Pardi; 


Bulsarc; 
Sachin; 
Bilimora; 


Timberva; 
Anaval; 
Wankal; 
Navsari; 
Navsari; 


Songadh; 
Sayan; 


Surat; 
Bhestan ; 
Vyara; 
Dungari; 


Bardoli; 


Timberva; 


12-0 
15-0 


37-0 


5-0 
6-0 


3-4 
11-0 
40 
140 
10-0 


5-0 
5-0 


5+ 
1-4 
6-0, 
1-0 


12-0 


0-1 


Tantithaiya; 1-0 
Kevdi Road; 1-0 


Bardoli; 


Keori; 


Navsari; 


Kankuva; 
Vyara; 


7-0 


0-6 
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Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 


Ww. 
Ww. 


= 


Ww. 


W,Ev. 


w. 


Ww. 


Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance; Distance 
Bazar Day, in miles. 

6 7 
Songadh; 12-0 Sun.| Mandvi; 10-0 
Lakhampore; 2-4 Sat.) Dhagadmal; 1-0 
Rajpuri Jungles; 9-0 Thu.} Dharampurl ;9-0 
Surat; 4-4 Sat.) Palsana; 3-0 
Chikhali; 1-0 Chikhali; O-l 
Kadod; 2-0 Sun.} Hatali; 0-6 
Valvada; 3-4 Sun.! Vank; 1-4 
Wankal; 4-0 Fri.| Mangrol; 7-0 
Kharvan; 3-0 Sat.) Locai; 
Navsari; 8-0 Sun.} Local; 
Songadh; 6-0 Sun.| Songadh; 6-0 
Surat; 14-0 Sat.|Local; 
Surat; 5-0 Sat.) Kumbhari;a 1-3 
Surat; 6-0 Sat.) Local 

| 
Balpur; 1-0 Mon.!\Vyara; 6-0) 
Dungari; 1-0] Kapra: 1-4 
Mahuva; 2-0 Mon.| Mahuva; 2-0 
Surali; 5-0 Thu. | Rayam; 0-1 
Chalthan; 1-0 Karan; 1-0 
Kharjai; 2-0 Wed. | Bansda; 6-0 
Local; 

Keori; 06 | 
Sevdsnedenarnecohienestets Siuteses | deserted, | eee 
Navsari; 4-0 Sun. | Kasba; 2-0 
Kangwai: 2-0 Fri Tankal; 3-0 
Vyara; 3-4 Sat. | Vyara; 3-4 





Institutions and 
other 
information. 





sl (pr). 

sl (pr); 2mq.; dg. ; ch. 
2sl (pr..h.)pyt, :es(c). ;tl. 
dg.; lib.; dp. 

sl (pr),; 11; lib. 

sl (pr).; pyt. 


sl (pr),; pyt. 

sl (pr),; pyt.; 3tl.; ch.; 
lib. 

sl (pr).; pyt. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; 4th; dg.; 
ch,; 2lib.; dp. An an- 
cient reservoir which 
appears to have been 
built in the Hijri 101 
year. 

sl (pr).; 3tl,; lib. 


sl (pr).; ¢s.; tl. 


sl (lokshala,) pyt.; cs, 
1 sl (pr). 
sl (pr).; pyt.; mq.; dg. 


sl (pr). 

sl (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

sl (pr).; cs (c).; 2th. ;ch. 
2s! (2pr).; pyt.; 3cs. 
(3c).; 8tl.; m.; mq., S5dg.; 
dh.; ch.; 2ib.; Gdp, 








2s} (lokshal:.).;  t1. 
4lib. 

pyt.; cs. (mp); 2th 
ch.; fib. 


w., TV. Isl (pr).; mq.; cg.; dp. 
s!] (pr).; pyt.; ch. 
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| Direction; | 


Seriall Village or Town name in English;! Travelling 

















Nh. Taluka abbreviation. distance Population; 
iVillage or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka Households; Agricul- 
| peta H. Q. tural Population. 

1 2 3 
1570 Sarajimali sGD.. wamudl N; 10-0! 0.5; 101; 13; 101 
157, Sarakui MDv.; arse NE: 5-011.7; 568: 85; 556 
1572 Sarakuva VRA.; UR2s4L NE; 3-0 | 1.0; 256; 53; 247 
1573 Saran DRD.; URW SW: 6-4] 1.3; 712; 128; 633 
1574 Sarahgapur BLR.; AlZonyR E:; W-O1] 1.1; 329; 51; 329 
1575 Saripada MDV.; IRI N; 14-0] 0.93 voce deserted 
1576 Sarapor NVR.; BRU SE; 9-2) 1.1; 644; 135; 550 
1577 Saras OPD.; BA W; 4-0) 5.1; 1334; 294; 687 
1578 Sarasana CRS.; ARAL Sw; 7-0! 0.8; 252: 47; 230 
1579 Sarasana OPD.; UUILL NE; 4-4] 1.7; 239; 42; 238 

1580 Sarasi MDV.; 4a] N; f8-0711.7; 20; 85; 16 

1581 Sarathana KML; UAL W; 7-3 | 1.339, 158; 20; 97 

1582 Sarav NVR.; weld SW: 8-0) 0.9; - 718; 146; 510 

1583 Saravinafokadi MGL.,; NE; 22-0} 4/8; 631; 111; 631 

RAUL SH 
1584 Saravani CKL.; yRacil E;) 1101 2.2; 1468; 259; 1458 
| 
1585 Saravaratali DRP.; yRazeidl Si) 33-0 | 1:52 200; 37; 200 
1586 SarethiBRD.; west} ee. ee deserted ......6 
1587 Siribujarahg GND.; udlojovda, | W; 4-0, 1.2; 3506; 748; 973 
1588 Sarikhurad GND.; aalyyre W; 5-1] 0.6; 729; 145; 707 

15g9 Sarodhi BLR.; yareh N; 3-0) 1.4; 601; 132; 523 

1590 Sarodhi pRD.; itl SE; 5-0| 1.5: 765: 140: 739 

1591 Sarol OPD.; aria SW; 3-410.7; 158; 26; 112 

1592 Saroli CRS; ~alaiel E; 5~2| 0.8; 529; 105; 445 

1593 Savoli OPD.: wid S; 6-0| 1.4; 603; 108; 512 

1594 Saron BLR.; 242i N: 3-2) 1.0: 745; 148; 596 

1595 Saront NVR; abu NE; 6-4| 0.8; 399; 73; 145 

1596 Satakasi SGD.; aiaztail N; 1200.5; 64: 11; 37 

1597 Satavan MGL.; WzZ4b E; 43-0: 2.5; 297; 47; 279 

1598 Satavankal DRP.; alagisa E; 38-01 1.1; 61; 15; 61 

1599 Sitem NVR: ala SE: {2-01 3.0; 2336: 46t; 1758 

1600 Sathavav MDV.: 246414 | N: 4-0! 2.2; 1036; 179; 1008 


aves sds ahs 


Area (Sq. miles); 





Post office; 
Distance 
in miles, 
4 

Songadh; 10-9 
Mandvi; 5-0 
Vyatra; 3-0 
Rentlaw; 2-0 
Ronvel; 1-0 
Pardi; 
Local; 
Khajod; 0-4 
Olpad; 6-0 
Umerpada; 5-0 
Varachhali; 1-0 
Abrama; 1-0 
Deli; 12-0 
Local; 


Dharampura; 33-0 


eee er eer rer 





Amalsad; 
Lushwada; 0-4 
Lilapore; 3-0 
Rentlaw; 2-0 
Sonsak; 4-0 
Kumbharia; 0-4 
Variav; 3-0 
Bulsar; 4-0 
Veshama; 4-0 
Songadh; 12-0 
Umerpada; 9-0 
Dharamour; 38-0 
Local: 

Mandvi; 4-0 
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Railway St.; 


Distance 


5 


Songadh; 
Madhi; 
Vyara; 
Udwada; 
Bulsar; 
Navsari; 
Surat; 


Surat; 
Kim; 
Umerpada; 
Surat; 
Vedchha; 
Zankhvav; 


Bilimora; 
Bulsar; 


aaeee 


Amalsad; 


Or ny 


Amalsad; 


Bulsar; 
Rentlaw; 
Sayan; 
Niod; 


Ubhan; 
Bulsar; 


Navsari; 
Songadh; 
Umerpada; 
Bulsar; 


Navsari; 
Madhi: 


10-0 
150 
3-0 
2-0 
120 


10-0 
11-0 


50 
11-0 
5.0 
40 
1-4 
7-0 


17-0 


59-0 


weoee 








1-0 


4-0 
2-0 
12-0 
2-0 


6-0 
40 


10-0 
12-0 

9-0 
56-0 


13-0 
10-0 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 





Weekly Bazar: Motor Stand; 
Distance; Distance. 
Bazar Day. 

6 7 
Songadh; 10-0; Sun. | Songadh; 10-0 
Mandvi; 5-0; Wed. | Santhvav; 2-0 
Vyara; 3-0; Sat. | Vyara; 3-0 
Motiwada; 3-0; Tue. Udwada; 2-0 
Bulsar; 12-0; Ronvel; 1-0 
siechahiv neta meets veoeeeees(Geserted, ....... 0, 
Navsari; 10-0; Sun. | Local; 
Surat; 11-0; Sat. Olpad; 4-0 
Surat; 5-0; Sart. | Vesugam; 3-0 
Kim; 11-0; Takarma; 0-4 
Devgadh; 11-0; Thu. 
Surat; 4-0; Sat. | Local; 
Abrama; 2.0; Abrama; 1-0 
Zankhvav; 7-0; Zankhvav; 7-0 
Fadwe!; 3-0; Fri. Fadwel; 3-0 
Varwath; 9-0; Sun. | Dharampur;33-0 
soe snececsere scree ce scot MG eBOHUCKE toy... = 
Loca], Local; 
SariBujar- 1-4; Amalsad; 1-0 

ang, 

Bulsar; 4-0: Kapra; 1-0 
Motiwada; 1-4; Tue. Rentlaw; 2-0 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. Velook; 1-2 
Surat; 3-0; Sat. Kumbharia; 0-2 
Surat; 6-0; Sat. | Local; 
Bulsar; 4-0; Bulsar; 4-0 
Navsari;: 10-0; Sun. Local; 
Songadh; 12-0; Sun. | Songadh; 12-0 
Umerpada; 9-0; 
Rajpuri 15-0; Thu. | Dharampur;38-0 
Jungle; 
Navsari: 13-0; Sun. {| Local; 
Mandvi; 4-0; Wed. | Local; 


eee 


8 


Ww. 
we 
w., ry. 


5 


£ 


PBe# 


oo 7 


w.tv.5t 


Institutions and 
_ _other 
information. 


sl (pr.) 
sl (pr). 





Oe ee etre © re ry 


si (pr). 

sl. ;pyt.; fr (Mrg.Sud-11) 
Siddhanath Mahadev 
8tl.; mq.; dg.; 2dh;- 
ch.; lib.; 2dp, 
2tl.; dg. 

s! (pr). 


pyt.; 2tl.; dg.; dh. 
3t1.; dh.; lib. 
sl (pr). 


3s] (pr., 2, lokshala).; 
pyt.; cs (mp).; tl. 


terre ccevee ee erry 


s!(pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; 2 Jain 
Apasara.; mq.; dg.; 
dh.; ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

sl (pr).; 2tl; ma. 


sl (pr). 

sl (pr). 

cs (mp).; ch. 

sl(pr).; tl.; dg.; dh.; 
ch. 

sl (pr).; tl. dh. 

sl (pr).; cs (c).; fr (An 
Vad 14).; tl; dg. 

tl; dh. 

pyt. 

cs. 





sl.; pyt.; 2t; lib.; dp. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; cs.; dg; 
ch.; dp. 
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Village or Town name in English; 
Sr. j Taluka abbreviation. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 





Direction; 
Travelling Area (Sq. miles.); 
distance /Population.: Households; 


from taluka]! Agricultural population. | 
peta nS, 





1 3 

1601 Satimal BNs.; adlaud S; 16-0 1.8; 512; 107; 512 
1602 S4v€_ MGI; atal W; 10-01 1.6; 381; 82; 75 
1603 Sayajigam SGD.; waiwruy E; 35-0/ 1.2; 439; 74; 410 
1604 Sayan OPD.; ww E; 9-0 |2.7; 2630; 528; 951 
1605 Sedhav pLN.; dala SW; 8-0, 0.1; 133; 32; 92 
1606 Segava BLR.; Hara E; 8-11 0.9; 529; 90; 529) 
1607 Segava KMJ.; Boat SE; 6-0] 2.6; 386; 66; 363 
1608 Segavichama OPD.; Raat | Ss; 6-0) 2.0; 447; 71; 439 
1609 Segavi BLR.; Asidl SW; 3-4) 1.5:-4115; 180; 502 
1610 Sejawad BRD.; Aovats SW; 5-0| 3.3; 862; 175; 816 
1611 Sekhapur KMJ.; AwYR NW; 5-0) 2.2; 447; 95; 403 
1612 Sekhapur MHW.; QuYR SE; | 2-0/ 3.8; 1236; 200; 1215 
1613 Selarapur MGL.; AaRryR EB; 9-0) 2.4; 416; 70; 404 
1614 Selavan MGL.; Aaa E; 44-0) 1.2; 161; 26; 148 
1615 Selazar $GD.; Waa S$; 20-0] 1.1; 60; «11; 60 
1616 Selut OPD.; aqd SW.;._ 6-0/ 1.6; 370; 71; 344 
1617 Senthi MGL.; Wél SW; 8-0] 2.7; 340; 65; 327 
1618 Scradi OPD.; dl S; 6-41 0.6; 455; 73; 427 
1619 Serula SGD.; @Zal N; 15-0] 0.6; 157; 25; 142 
1620 Sevani KMJ.; Aaall SE; 9-0} 3.3; 1589; 302; 1348 
1621 Sovasan MHW.; AAA E;  5-0[0.7; 94; 19; 90 
1622 Sevati SGD.; Aa2l E; 33-01 0.4; 136; 23; 135 
1723 Siker vLD.; 252 NW; 4-0] 1.7; 1693; 336; 594 
1624 Siladha DRP.; alatt S; 25-0} 7.8; 1068: 200; 965 
1625 Silatavel sGD.; 2#la244 N; 5-0] 1.4; 321; 59; 304 
1626 Simada cRS.; 2H E; 6-41 1.0; 237; 43; 179 
1627 SimadiKmJ.; 2zlatil S; 6-2| 1.2; 393; 94; 376 
1628 Simalagam NVR.; WlHeUy NW; 10-0] 2.0; 1457; 334; 1062 














Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 


Bansda; 


Kosamba; 
Khandbara; 


Local; 


Niol; 
Atgam; 
Aste; 


Rander; 


Bulsar; 
Vakaner; 


Sayan; 
Mahuwa; 


Wankal; 
Umerpada; 
Songadh; 
Dihen; 


Velachha; 


Variav; 
Songadh; 
Local; 


Supa; 
Khandbara; 
Local; 
Dharampur; 
Songadh; 





1-0 
1-0 
1-0 


4-0 


4-0 
2-0 


1-4 
1-0 


4-0 
10-0 
20-0 

1-0 





1-0 
12-0 


25-0) 
5-0 


Nanavarachha; 0-4] 


Vav; 
Local; 


| 
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Railway St.; 


Distance. 
5 
Unai; 24-0 
Velachha; 2-0 
Khand- 17-0 
bara; 

Local; 

Niol; 0-4 
Bulsar; 9-0 
Ganga- 8--0 

dhara; 

Surat; 5-0 
Bulsar; 4-0 
Madhi; 5-0 
Sayan; 1-4 
Bardoli; 10-0 
Zankhvav; 2-0 
Umarpada; 10-0 
Songadh; 20-0 
Surat; 10-0 
Velachha; 3-0 
Ubhan; 5-0 
Songadh; 15-0 
Bardoli; 8-0 
Navsari; 8-0 
Khandbara; 12-0 
Bardoli; 9-0! 
Bulsar; 43-0 
Songadh; 5-0 
Surat; 4-0) 
Chalthan; 6-0! 
Maroli; 


4-0) 


Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Anklach; 2-0; Sat. 
Velachha; 2-0; 
Khand- 17-0; Sun. 
bara; 
Surat; 18-0; Sat. 
Surat; 4-0; Sat. 
Bulsar; 9-0; 
Bardoli; 7-0; Sat. 
Surat; 9-0; Sat. 
Bulsar; 4-0; 
Surali; 5-0; Thu: 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. 
Mahuwa; 1-0; Mon. 
Zankhvav; 2-0; 
Umerpada; 10-0; 
Umarda; 3-0; Tue. 
Surat; 10-0; Sat. 
Velachka: 3.0; 
Surat; 6-0; Sat. 
Songach; 15-0; Sun. 
Bardoli; 8-0; Sat. 
Dholikui; 3-0; Sun. 
Khandbara; 12-0; Sun. 
Valod; 4-0; Fri. 
Local; Sat. 
Singpur; 4--0; Mon. 
Surat; 6-0: Sat. 
Bardoli: 9-0: Sat. 
Maroli; 2.4; 

















3-0 


Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance. water 
facilities 
7 8 
Dharampur; 7-0) w.,rv.; 
str. 
W., Pp. 

Khand- 17-0) w., rv. 

bara; 

Antroli; 2-0} w. 
Kalwada; 0-1! w. 
Local; w. 

" 0-6! w. 
Bulsar; 3-4] w. 
Vakaner; 2~0} w. 

_ 1-4! w. 
Mahuwa; 2-0! .w, rv. 

Zankhvav; 2-0) w. 
Ww. 

Songadh; 20-0! n. 
Velook 1-0} w., p. 

| 

Molvan 4-0) w. 

Limbdi:; 

Variyav; 1-0' w. 
Songadh; 15-0! w. 
Local; w. 
| Kurel; 1-0} w., rv 
Chinchpada; 9-0) w., rv 
iSiker-Delwada:06) w.,t. 
Dharampur; 25-0) p. 
Songadh; 5-0} w. 
Nana 0-4) w. 

Varchha. 

Kosmadi; 0-1) w. 
Nadod: w. 





Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


sl (pr.) 


sl (pr). 


3s] (2pr., m).; pyt.; cS; 
tl; 3mq.; dg.; dh; 


ch.; dp. 
pyt. 
sl (pr). 
sl(pr).; pyt.; ¢s(c).; 


tl; lib.; dp. 
sl(pr).; cs.; tl; dg. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; th; ch.; 
dp. 

pyt.; cs (¢).; tls ch. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; cs (c).;. 
lib. 


cs. 

opyt.; ch. 

sl(pr).; cs (c).; fr. (Bdr. 
sud 14).; 3tl.; dg.; 
dh. 

tl.; 2dg. 


sl(pr).; cs (c).; tl. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs(c).; 5t].; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 


. ipyt. 
. {pyt. 


sl(m).,Cs.; tl.; dg.; ch. 
isl(pr). 

pyt. 

sl(pr).; tl.; dg. 


pyt,: 3tl.; dh. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; 2th; 
ch.;lib. 
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Sr. Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 


1 


—_— 





1629 Simalak NVR.; elas 
1630 Simalathu OPD.; 2lu2} 
1631 Simodara MGL.; 2laie2i 





1632 Sinad SGD.; lee 

1633 Sinadhai BNS.; aleatid 
1634 SindhumbarpRp.; wlerorz 
1635 Singad BNS.; alos 


1636 Singalakhdfic sGD.: aflaquija 
1637 Singalavan sGp.; areca 
1638 Singanapor CRS; affoyatite 
1639 Singagur sGD.; afarya 


1649 Siigaramal DRP.; exfouRHIa 

1641 SingaratatiDRpP.; 2{[o12212 

1642 Singod BRD.; adie 

1643 Singod NyrR.; adie 

1644 Sirasapadaé sGD.; gluse 

1645 Sisodra (Arak) NVR.; slang 
(#1125) 

1646 Sisodri (Ganesavad) NVR.; 


Agi (atWaas) 

1647 Sisor SGD.; lai 

1648 Sisumal DRp. : dlyria 
1649 SitapurBNS.; zilarye 

1650 Sithan oOpp,: Faerie 
1651 Sithana opp,; 2{laten 
1652 Siwin OPD.; alate 
1653 Siyada CKL.; zilaiel 
1654 Siyalai MGL.: alyase 
1655 Sivod PLN.; 2ibite 


1655 Soladharé CKL.; Qia4al 


1656 Soli MDV.: ail 














Area (sq. miles.); 
; 1 Population Households; 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka /Agricultural population, 


Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

peta H 

N; 8-0] 1.6; 
E; 13-0] 1.4; 
W; = 5-0 3.4; 
S; 36-0} 2.0; 
N; 9-4) 3.8; 
E! 5-0) 3.5; 
N; 7-0) 2.4; 
N; 6-0} 0.5; 
NW; 14-0) 0.5; 
NW; 3-1] 1.0; 
S; 7-0| 1.4; 
E 30-4] 1.0; 
S; 40-0) 1.2; 
NE; 8-0} 149; 
E: 8-0) 1.1; 
S; 16-0) 0.8; 
N; 9-0) 3,7; 
E; 3-0) 3.1; 
NW; 16-0| 2.6; 
E; 22-0) 1.0; 
E; 3-0] 1.1; 
E; 7-0! 1.2; 
S; 6-0; 0.6; 
E; 9-0} 3.2; 
E; 8-0! 2.1; 
NE; 15-0} 2.6 
N; 4-0 1.1; 
S; | 2.6; 
N:; 10-0 1.8; 


3 


783; 
463; 
702; 


115; 
1746; 
643; 
908; 


132; 
131; 
895; 
926; 


180; 
127; 


+1149; 


334; 
246; 
1109; 


; 2665; 


561; 

269; 

342; 
751; 


74: 
400; 


1299; 
858; 





165; 
55; 
158; 


15; 
309; 
116; 
158; 


38; 
22; 
245; 
69; 
208; 


550; 


66; 
64; 
1137; 


69; 
212; 
W155 
114; 


250: 


8: 


Post office; 


Distance 
in miles 


4 


564 
314 
495 


115 
1317 
643 
823 


132 
130 
300 
781 


180 
127: 
1041 
299 
230 
832 


2162 


518 
117 
340 
643 


73 


338 


1223 
671 


466 . 


735 


45 | 





Dabhel: 
Kim; 
Local; 


Navapur; 
Unai; 
Dharampur; 
Anawal; 


Songadh; 
Mandvi; 
Local; 
Songadh; 


Dharampur; 
Dharampur; 
Madhi; 
Ambada; 
Songadh; 
Local; 


Local; 
Vyara; 
Dharampur; 
Bansda; 
Sayan; 
Rander; 
Sayan; 
Fadwel, 
Kim; 

Puni; 
Pipalgabhan; 


Zankhvav; 


0-1 
4-0 


18-0 
2-0 
5-0 
4-0 


6-0 
12-0 


7-0 


30-4 
40-0 
1-0 
1-0 
16-0 


9-0 
22-9 

3-0 
1-0 


4-0 


2-0 
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1 
Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking Institutions and 


Distance. Distance; Distance. water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 
5 6 7 8 9 
Maroli; 4-0! Maroli; +0; Sun. | Local; pl. sl(pr).;mq.;lib. 
Kim; 4-0) Kim; 4-0; Olva; 1-4] w. sl(pr).; tl; ch.; 
Local; Wankal; 11-0; Fri. | Mangrol 5=0] w. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs.; tls: 
dg.; lib.; dp. 
Navapur; 18-0] Varsa; 10-0; Wed. | Otta; 2-0| w.,rv. {pyt. 
Unai; 2-0) Unai; 2-0; Tue. | Unai; 2-0! w., rv. |sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; mq.; ch. 
Bulsar; 23-0} Ukta; 0-2; Sun. | Dharampur; 5-0) rv.,w. |sl(pr).; cs(c). 


Anawal; 4-0) Moti Valzar; 1-0; Mon. | Moti Valzar; 1-0) w.,rv. |2sl(pr., lokshala).; 
pyt.; cs (fmg). 


Songadh; 6-0} Singpur; 4-0; Mon.| Songadh; 6-0} w.,n. |pyt., tl. 

Songadh; 14-0) Mandvi; 12-0; Wed. | Mandvi; 12-0) w. sl(pr).; pyt. 

Surat; 4-0! Surat; 2-4; Sat, Local; w. sl(m).3 tl.; ch.; lib.; dp. 
Songadh; 7-0) Local; Mon. | Songadh; 7-0} w. sl(pr). pyt.; cs.(c.); 


Gherjatra-Phg. Sud 15 
ch.; lib.; dp. 














Bulsar; §3-0| Nani Vahiyal 22-0; Thu.| Dharampur;31-0) p. 

Bulsar; 58-0} Sildha; 9-0; Sat. | Dharampur;40-0} p. 

Madhi; 1-0] Local; Thu. | Local; w., t. |sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; ch. 

Navsari; 9-0| Navsari; 9-0; Sun. | Ambada; 1-0; w. pyt. 

Songadh; 16-0) Umarda; 4-0; Tue. | Songadh; 16-0} w.rv., |pyt. 

Maroli; 9-0} Navsari; 10-0; Sun. | Local; w. sl(pr).; pyt.;cs.; tl.; ch.; 
lib. 

Navsari; 4-0} Navsari; 40; Sun. Local; w, 2sl(2pr).; pyt.; 2cs (c., 

iss mis).;fr(As. Vad 14).; 

tl; m.; dh.; ch. 

Vyara; 9-0} Satkul; 3-0; Fri. | Vyara; 9-0} w., n. [sl(pr).; pyt.; ch 

Bulsar; 40-0) Rajpuri Jungle 7-0; Thu.| Dharampur;22-0] str.,p. 

Unai; 10-0] Bansda; 3-0; Fri Bansda; 3-0] w., rv. 

Sayan; 1-0} Surat; 14-0; Sat. | Sandhier; 2-0} w. sl (pr).; pyt.; tl.; lib.; 
2dp. 

Surat; 10-0) Surat; 10-0; Sat. | Segava- 1-0} w. cs.; tl, 

chhima; 

Sayan; 2-0) Surat; 10-0; Sat. {| Sayan; 1-4] w. sl (pr).; tl.; dg. 

Rankuwa; 6-0) Fadwel; 2-0; Fri, Local; w. tv. isl (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dg. 

Kim; 2-0} Kim; 2-0; Kim; 2-0) w.,rv. {sl (pr)., pyt.; cs Gmis).; 
fr (Ganjpir’s; Ct. 
Sud 2).; 2tl.;) mq.; dg. 

Chilthan; 11-0; Sarbhan; 3-0; Sarbhan; 3-0} w. s.l (pr).; 4t1. 

Bilimora; 10-0] Vad; 3-0; Wed. | Chikhali; 4-4) w. sl (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Zankhvav; 8-0;/Devgadh; 2-0; Thu. | Devgadh; 1-0] w. cs, 





7201—144 
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Direction; 

Sr Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles,); Post office; 
* | English; Taluka abbreviation. distance Population; ,youseholds; Distance 

No. [Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from ao Agricultural population. in miles 

peta HQ, 

1 2 3 4 
165g Sonagadh sGp.; Alar Head- 1.0; 2858; 964; 278] Local; 
quarters 
1659 Sonandar pRp.; ler E; 28-0] 3.2; 225; 52; 225 | Dharampur; 28-0 
1660 Sondrapada SGD,; Biull W; 2-0/2.0; 83; 18; 65) Songadh; 2-0 
1661 Sonari CRS.; Uleul S;  70/0.5; 56; 17; 56] Bhestan; 0-6 
1662 Sonatalav CRS.; Gteadala Sta 0 Hite one deserted |.......cc0..ccccecssseserseees 
1663 Sonawadad  BLR.; Aldaal E; 8-0] 2.3; 990; 217; 649] Dungri; 2-0 
1664 Sonawadad PRD,; Welt E; 5-0 | 2,6; 1404; 254° 1327| Local 
1665 Sonawadi GND,; Atealil N. 4-0 | 0.7; 1268; 276; 760 | Local 
1666 Sondala-Khara OPD.; NW; 3-2 | 3.7; 432; 97; 381 | Olpad; 3-2 
Bisa, Mite 

1667 Sondi-Mitha OPD,; Hiei als. | EE; 3-0}1.9; 310; 55; 285 | Olpad: 4-0 
1668 Sondhalawada PRD.; Yigdaty. | E; 3-4] 2.2; 829; 160; 810] Pardi; 5-0 
1669 Sondhan OPD.; AHA N; | 6-0] 0.95 vceeseees deserted |.......-:scccseseneaee wepeuese 
1670 Sotsak OPD.; Blas N; 5-0! 0,4; 703; 146; 647] Local; 
1671 Soyani PLN.; Avil E; 7-0 | 1.0; 819; 137; 770| Gangadhara; 1-0 
1672 Sravania SGD.; sitanileu S; 18-0 | 3.6; 217; 37; 2171 Songadh; 18-0 
1673 Sukalabarl DRP, ay saourl S; .23-0.].0.5; 83; 15; 83 | Dharampur; 22-0 
1674 Sukhabari RNS.; rout W; 80j,2.0; 605; 123; 602 Bansda; 8-4 
1675 Sukhalé pRP.; 2] MUL 1.3; 1469; 240; 1469) Local; 
1676 Sukhalav PRD.,; 2G W; = 1-4/ 2.0; 892; 163; 891 | Pardi; 2-0 
1677 Sukheé PRD,; ya E; 4-0 | 3.4; 1900; 338; 1645 | Pardi; 4-0 
1678 Sulatinapor NVR.; yadda | W; 11-0 | 4.9; 1913; 430; 962 | Local; 
1679 Sulatanabad CRS,; eAdbelotle | SW; 12-0, 1.7; 872; 181; 287 | Local: 
1680 Sulatinapur OPD.,; UI Ad YR NE; 5-0] 0.83 oe Ceserted ...)....ccccsscsscsserevecseasence 
1681 Sula DRp.; yom 8; 50-0/ 2.9; 550; 112; 550 |Dharampur; 50-0 
1682 Sunthawad CKL,; eas N; 60/1.3; 498; 90; 497] Chasa; 1-0 
1683 Supa (Kurel) NVR.; yu (4) | N; 9-0] 1.3; 1258; 221; 614 | Local; 








Railway St.; 








Weekly Bazar; 








| 
Motor Stand; |Drinking 
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Institutions and 





Distance. Distance; Distance. .water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 
5 6 7 8 9 
Local; Local; Sun. {| Local; w.; pl. |3s1 @pr., m).; pyt,; cs.; 
fr (Ct. Sud 15., Vsk. 
Sud 15),; 10tl; M.: 
mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch.; lib.; dp. Histori- 
cal fort. 
Bulsar; 39-0| Rajpuri Jungle 5-0; Fri, |Dharampur; 28-0] rv., p. 
Songadh; 2-0| Songadh; 2-0; Sun. Songadh; 2-0) w. 
Bhestan; 0-6) Surat; 6-0; Sat. Bhestan; 0-4 0. tl, 
aw Soy awevanasss i Pdaeae [pevevea sate csewas dade Cedesrseasaees |CEBOLLE: seescasesess |san) ceavedeslate sewer gaxenaa voageoechiee Dee beats 
Dungri; 2-0) Dungri; 20; Vaghaldhara; 2-4! w.,t 3s] (3pr).; 2tl.; dg. . 
Pardi; 5-0] Sukhalav; 1-0; Fri. | Rampor: 2-0] w. sl (pr).3 pyt.; tl. 
Amalsad; 4-0) Sari Bujarang 3-0; Gadat; 0-4 sl (pr).; pyt.; fr (Mg. 
Vad 14),; tls; mq. 
Sayan; 12-0) Surat; 15 0; Sat, Local: w. sl (pr).; cs. (c).5 2tl.; dg. 
Sayan; 10-0| Surat; 15-0; Sat. Takarma; 1-4] w. sl (pr).; tl; dh. 
Pardi; 5-0} Sukhlav; 4-0; Fri. | Pardi; 3-41 w. sl (pr).; cs (c).; tl.; dh. 
SLRS MMe a LAG a Rg eVRuin elietehasd a TRSa dab Lue aeceaee tine Nees LOR CTTON APL. sssas|sorsenseae|ectavanvacusnedacdainsbsvane 
Surat; 8-0} Surat; 8-0; Sat. Talat; 1-0) w. sl (pr).; cs (mp).; tl.; 
lib, 
Gabgadhara; 1-0) Gangadhara; 1-0; Bardoli; 5-0} w. sl (pr.).; pyt.; tl.; lib. 
Songadh; 180) Songadh; 18-0; Sun. | Songadh; 18-0] rv. sl (\okshala). 
Bulsar; 40-0) Sildha; 5-0; Sat. p. 
Anaval; 8-0| Limzar; 20; Sun. Pratapnagar; 7-0) w.,str, jsl (pr).; tl.; ch. 
Vapi; 8 0} Local; Fri. Nanapon- 6-0] w., p. {sl (pr). 
dha; 
Pardi; 3-4| Local; Fri, Pardi; 1-4] w. sl] (pr.).; pyt. 
Pardi; 4-0] Sukhlav; 1-0; Fri. Pardi; 4-0 sl (pr).; pyt.; es (c).3 
tl.; gym. 
Vedchha; 3-0! Abrama; 3-0; Abrama; 2-0] w., p- [4sl (2pr.; 2m).; pyt.; 
tl.; dh.; ch,; dp.; 
Surat; 12-0} Surat; 12-0; Sat. Local; w. sl (pr).; 3tl.; M.; 2mq.; 
dp. The palace of 
Nawab of Sachin. 
sate dediasbadavendas gel suaddasesetiis ence suvina tcoveaacdsdnas [Pe C@BOLCOd <5 svcdaliaceacewsacdl soueetensasaeleaanygvounnsadhwatescacae 
Bulsar 68-0 | Ozar; 2-4 Dharampur 50-0 | rv.,p., | sl(pr). 
n. 
Chikhali 2-4 | Chikhali -0 () Chikhali 2-2 | w., rv. | sl(pr).; dg. 
Road, Road. 
: (ii) Degam 2-0 
Bardoli 4-0 | Navsari 10-0 Sun. | Local Ww. cs,; tl.; ch.; lib. 
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Village or Town name in 


Ste English; Taluka abbreviation. 


No. Village or Town natne in Gujarati.| from 


1 


1684 Surakhai CKL.; yur 
1685 Surali BRD.; yudl 
1686 Surali MGL.; yadl 
1687 Surat CRS.; Wed 


1688 Surawada BLR.; BAUS 
1689 Sutharapada DRP.; 242AlQUisi 
1690 Suwall CRS,; yu 


1691 Syadalé OPD.; zUEal 


1692 Syadal4 yLp.; 2uUEal 


1693 Tadakéswar MDV.; Ag5242 


1694 Tadakuvé VRA, digs; 

1695 Tadapada BNS.; dlsUlal 

1696 Tajapor (Bujrag) BRD.; 
ALSYULR (>| 57221) 

1697 Tajapor (Khurad) BRD.; 
dlsvUia (4426) 

1698 Tajapor-Valod RD.; 
Aleve (aale) 


1699 Takéramé OPD.; 2512HL 


1700 Takia Arhba VRA.; aslouatior 
1701 Talad = OPD.; ame 


1702 Talangapur CRS; dei2Yyr 
1703 Talavacoré CKL.; aaiaater 


1704 Talodaré PLN.; a¥ilert 
1705 Tamachadi DRP.; atntsdl 
1706 Tanachia DRP.; avieslot 
1707 Tankal CKL.; 2is4 


1708 Tanki DRP.; aig) 
1709 Tankoli NVR.; 2’stel 


1710 Tantithaiya PLN.; aidléar 














ieaiearvaceakon deserted |.......:cccccsreesveseucsscees 


Direction; 
Travelling Area (sq. miles); 
distance Population; Households; 
taluka/| Agricultural population. 
peta H. Q. 
3 

E; 8-O | 2.1; 1129; °196; 1001 
E; 10-0] 4.3; 2236; 415; 1620 
W; 5-0/1.9; 196; 31; 184 
Head- 3.0; 2,23,182; 41,555 31947 

quarters 

SW; 40) 0.6; 778; 116; 494 
SE; 36-0] 0.5; 132; 25: 132 
W; 15-0 112.7; 2512; 622; 1645 
E; 9-0 | 2.0; 554; 104; 501 
N; 6-0 | 1.3; 1036; 203; 870 
W; 18-3 (13.4; 3954; 728: 3004 
NE; 2-01 1.85 540; 122; 497 
E; 6-0 | 2.0; 175; 40; 175 
SW; 30} 1.7 283; 56; 262 
E; 1-4 | 0.4; 

BE; POLS De ce kes deserted 
NE; 5-4] 2,2; 556; 108; 545 
S; 22-0; 5.3; 732; 101; 696 
8; 4-4 10.9; 337; 70; 267 
S; 10-0) 2.3; 1276; 255; 1070 
8; 2-4 | 3.5; 2439; 444: 1641 
NW; 4-0/ 0.1; 246; 44; 209 
E; 15-0) 4.7; 285; 51; 252 
NE; 25-0 | 0.5; 92; 18; 92 
NE; 8-0 / 3.0; 1621; 320; 1590 
8; 3-0 | 0.2; 213; 39; 213 
NW; 3-4; 0.7; 202; 48; 179 
N; 60/ 1.1; 320; 69; 303 


Post office; 
Distance 
in m es, 
4 

Local; 

Madhi; 1-0 
Simodra; 2-0 
Local; 

Bulsar; 5-0) 
Penda; 15-d 
Local; 

Local; 

Local; 

Local; 

Vyara; 2-0 
Bansda; 6-0 
Sarbhan; 1-0 
Olpad; 4-0 
Dolvan; 5-0 
Variav; 4-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Chalthan; 1-4 
Dharampur; 15-0 
Dharampur; 25-0 
Local; 
Dharampur; 5-0 
Kasbapar; 1-0 
Degamra; 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and 
Distance. Distance; Distance, water other 
Bazar Day. facilities information. 

5 6 7 8 9 
Rankuva; 1-4 | Chapaldhara; 4-0 Sat. Local; w. 2sl(2pr).; pyt.!; tl,; mq. 
Madhi; 1-0 | Local; Thu. | Local; w. rv. | Sl(pr).; pyt.; ch. 
Simodra; 2-0 |) Mangrol; 5-0 Tadkeshwar ;3-0| w.,n. dg. 

Local; Local Sat. | Local; Refer “Places of Inter- 
est’'—Chapter 20. 

Bulsar; 5-0 | Bulsar; 5-0 Bulsar; 40 | w. 2sl(2pr). 

Bulsar; 50-0 | Huda; 40 Tue. | Penth; 10-0 | w, 

Surat; 16-0 | Surat; 16-0 Sat. | Local; w. 2sk(2pr).; pyt.; 3tl; 
ch,; dp. 

Kim; 3-0 | Kim; 4-0 Kim; 40 | w. sl(pr),; pyt.; 3tl,; dh.; 
ch,. 

Madhi; 2-0 | Surali; 1-0 Thu. | Local; w. sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; ch; 
lib. 

Kim; 9-0 | Kim; 9-0 Local; w.,p- | sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; 3mq.; 
2dg.; ch,; lib,; 3dp. 

Vyara; 2-0 | Vyara; 2-0 Sat. | Vyara; 2-0 | w.,rv. | sl(pr). 

Vaghai; 3-0 | Khambla; = 2-0 Tue. | Local; W.,IV. 

Bardoli 5—0 | Mahuwa; 4-0 Mon. | Goji; 0-2 | w. sl(pr),; tl. 

daseiucadsese cle vivaaneuledudvwaieaesesuvecetesaeevesssts ca MNEe BOSEU BOM jiviscsss|cavdsesavice| sade sdeceviasanses ecuawiensewe'e’ agiaste 

passsediel sactcatvers saat stacey cupege egies eee eee USC T RCC OM cas[ccccccusosis[conesederssveceenavevensesesaers eaeeues 

Surat; 16-0 | Surat; 16-0 Sat...|. Local; Ww. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs(mis),; 
2tl.; dg.; dh.; ch, ; lib,; 
dp, 

Unai; 7-0 | Panchol; 6-0 Fri. | Dolvan; 5-0 | w. sl (lokshala). 

Ubhan; 7-0 | Surat; 7-0 Sat. | Local; w. sl(pr).; 2cs(c.,mis),; tl; 
dg.; ch. 

Sachin; 2-0 | Surat; 10-0 Sat. | Sachin; 2-0 | w. sl(pr.) 6tl.; dh,; lib. 

Bilimora; 8-0 | Chikhali 2-0 Chikhali; 2-4 | w.,t sl(pr).; pyt.; 2cs. 
(2mis).; t1.; dh; ch. 

Chalthan; 1-4 | Chalthan; 1-0 Chalthan; 1-4 | w. sl(pr).; pyt,; tl.; lib. 

Bulsar; 33-0 | Nani Vahiyal; 10-0 Thu. | Dharampur;15-0! rv.,p sl(pr). 

Bulsar; 43-0 | Bopi; 6-0 Fri. Dharampur;25-0} rv. 

Rankuwa; 3-0 | Kangwai; 3-0 Fri. | Local; w. sl(pr).; pyt.; cs(c).; tL: 

; lib.; dp. 

Bulsar; 20-0 | Dharampur; 5-0 Mon. | Dharampur;5-0 | p. 

Navsati; 2-0 | Navsari; 3-4 Sun. | Navsari; 2-0 | w. sl (Urdu Madressa).; 
mq. 

Local; Chalthan; 1-0 Chalthan; 1-0 | w. sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; ch,; 


lib. 
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Sr. Village or Town name in Thvcline Area (sq. miles.); Post office; 
English; Taluka abbreviation. distance. { Population; Households; Distance 
No. [Village or Town name in Gujarati. oon fw Agricultural population. in miles. 
1 aie) as 3 4 
1711 Tantizagada pLN.; aldlosoist | NW; 2-4] 0.1; 346; 70; 325] Baleshwar; 1-0 
1712 Taparavada gGD.; 2ruaqial S; 15-0] 1.3; 383; 60; 362} Songadh; 15-0 
1713 Tarabhan BRD.; d2aUlet S; 9-3] 2.0; 1042; 209; 955 | Sarbhan; 3-0 
1714 Tara) CRS.; drier SE; 12-0|1.3; 620; 126; 538] Palsana; 2-0 
1715 Tarakaparadi PRD.; dasuledt SW; 10-2 | 0.2; 140; 32; 80] Vatak; 1-0 
1716 Tarakari MHW.; d2siel 8; 1801.9; 534; 65; 484| Anaval; 0-4 
1717 Taramalid PRD.; aida NW; 5-0] 1.4; 942; 152; 927) Paria; 2-0 
1718 Tarapor MDV.; alate NE; 9-0] 1.2; 163; 27; 155) Mandvi; 9-0 
1719 Tarasada-Baragama MDV.; S; 0-2 | 1.6; 750; 174; 600} Local; 
: ARULSL HLRLLAL 
1720 Tarasada-Khurad MDV.; d2alst | N; 40] 0.8; 441; 83: 4291! Mandvi: 4-0 
URE i 

1721 Tarasadi MHW.; d24tJl E; 3-0|2.1; 100; 23; 94] Nizar; 2-0 
1722 Tarasadi NVR.: aqula E; 7-0|9.5; 330; 68; 312) Munsad; 3-0 
1723 Tarasadi MGL.; d2ales W; 16-0+.2.5; 1120; 248; 515 | Kosamba; 0-4 
1724 Tarasadi SGL.: daarsl S$; 7-0} 1.3; 305; 56; 292] Songadh; 7-0 
1725 Tavadi NVR.; drt NW; 1-471 2.0; 1552; 338; 597 | Local; 
1726 Taval MGL.; 244 E; 37-0) 0.3; 57; 9; 57 | Umerpada; 8-0 
1727 Tavali sGD.; atadil E; 36-0,| 0.1; 50; 31; 49] Khandbara; 14-0 
4728 Téjalav CKL.; devas. S; 14-0} 1.4; 941; 209; 762] Pipalgabhan: 5-0 
1729 Téladi NVR.; dGtet NE; 7-0] 1.1; 432; 82; 220] Veshma; 4-0 
730.Tamaki §GD.; 2451 S$; 14070.9; 113; 21; 113 Songadh; 14-0 
1731 Ten BRD.: Aid W: 240/410; 373; 82; 341 | Bardoli; 1-4 
732 Téna OPD.; del SW; 10-0 | 2.9; 579; 124; 558] Pinjrat; 2-0 
133 Tericikhali pRP.; dalalwal S; 45-0] 3.8; 439; 81; 439] Dharampur; 45-0 
134 Thal CKL.: ala N; 1-0| 1.2; 1196; 244; 507] Chikhali; 0-4 
1135 Tharoll KMYJ.; alae NW; 3-0 | 1.2; 60; 12; 54] Kathor; 3-0 
736 Thothab OPD.; 61461 N; 5-4 | 0.8; 67; 12; 67] Olpad; 80 
1537 Ticakapuré VRA.; Z121Y2t W; 3-0/1.8; 318; 52; 315] Vyara; 3-0 
1138 Ticakia $GD.; alaslou SW; 13-0 | 0.6; 208; 34; 208] Vyara; 4-0 
1739 Tighari BLR.; dluzl NE; 10-0| 1.5; 727; 144; 727| Gorgam; 1-0 
740 Tighara NVR.; dlt2l SE; 20|0.7; 574; 124; 194] Kaliawadi; 1-0 
741 Tighard PLN. dlege «| nantefereecevevevevsereeeeenes deserted |oo....c.ccccssseeseeeeceeeeees 
i Tighara pPRD.: luel S:  60/1.3; 788; 159; 585] Udwada; 2-0 

VLD.; dla SW; 3-4 Joo. eeeceseeeeeeees deserted |o.......ceccesccsesssseeeenes 


443 Tighara 
1 





Railway St.; 


Distance. 

5 
Chalthan; 3-2 
Songadh; 15-0 
Bardoli; 9-0 
Chalthan; 4-0 
Udwada; 5-0 
Anavals; 0-4 
Udwada; 3-0 


Zankhvav; 10-0 
Madhi; 8-0 


Zankhvav; 11-0 


Bardoli; 4-0 
Navsari; 8-4 
Kosamba; 0-4 
Songadh; 7-0 
Navsari; 1-4 


Umerpada; 8-0 
Khandbara 14-0 
Bilimora; 10-0 


Navsari; 7-0 
Songadh; 14-0 
Bardoli; 1-0 
Surat; 14-0 
Bulsar; 63-0 
Bilimora; 0-6 
Sayan; 4-4 
Kim; 11-0 
Vyara; 3-0 
Vyara; 4-0 
Dungri; 4-90 
Navsari; 3-0 
Udwada; 2-0 


Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking| 
Distance; Distance. water 
Bazar Day. facilities 
6 7 8 
Baleshwar; 1-0 Baleshwar; 1-0 | w. 
Umarda; 2-0 Tue. | Songadh; 15-0 | w.,rv. 
Pardi; 1-0 | w. 
Palsana; 2+4 Palsana; 2-4 | w. 
Udwada; 5-0 Tue. | Bagewada; 5-0 | w. 
Anaval; 0--4 Wed. | Anaval; 0-4 | w.,t. 
Udwada; 3-0 Tue. | Paria; 2-4 | w. 
Devgadh; 1-4 Thu. | Devgadh; 1-4 | w. 
Mandvi; 0-2 Wed. | Local; w., IV. 
Mandvi; 4-0 Wed. | Mandvi; 40 | w. 
Mahuwa; 4-0 Mon. | Sarbhan; 2-0 | w. 
Navsari; 8-4 Sun. } Local; Iv.,W. 
Kosamba; 0-4 Kosamba; 0-4] w.,p. 
Bandharpada Mon,| Songadh;, 7-0 | w. 
Mota 2-0 
Navsari; 1-0 Sun. | Navsari;. 1-4 | w. 
Umerpada; 8-0 w. 
Ranku Talav; 5-0 Fri. —. 
Randha; 10-0 Wed.| Chikhali; 4-0 | w. 
Navsari; 6-0 Sun, | Local; w. 
Umarda; 2-0 Tue..|. Songadh:. 14-0 | w.,rv. 
Bardoli; © 1-4 | w. 
Surat; 13-0 Sat. | Dihen; 1-0 | w. 
Ozar; 10-0 Thu. | Dharampur 45-0} ry.,n 
Chikhali; 0-4 Chikhali; 0-4 ! w. 
Surat; 7-0 Sat. | Kathor; 2-0 | w. 
Kim; 11-0 Takarma; 3-0 | w. 
Vyara; 3-0 Sat, | Local; Ww. 
Vyara; 4-0 Sat. | Vyara; 4-0 | w.,rv. 
Dungri; 2-0 Vaghala- 2-4 | w. 
dhara; 
Navsari; 3-0 Sun. | Navsari; 2-0 | w. 
UedgrbeiVedeWiamedecsedseieosdueeens [oes deserted .........[occseeeeeees 
Udwada; 2-0 Tue. jLocal; w.,t 
oo Aeserted .........fecesceoeeees 
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_ _ other 
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pyt.; cs(c).; tl. 

s] (lokshala).; pyt.; ch. 
sI(pr).; 2tl,; ch.; lib. 
si(pr).; tl; mq.; ch. 


pyt. 

sl(pr),; cs(mp). 

sk(pr). 

sl(pr).; cs.; 3tl.; dg; 
dh,; liv; dp. 

s],(pr). 

pyt.; tl. 

si(pr),; tl.; lib. 

sl{pr).; pyt.; 2tl,; dh, 
ch. 

sl (!okshala), 


sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh,; 
ch,; lib.; dp. 
cs, 


sI(pr),; cs(c),; tl,; dh.; 
dp. 

sl(pr).; mq.; dg.; ch. 

pyt. 

pyt,; 2tl,; ch. 

sl(pr).; 2tl. 


sl(pr):; pyt.; mq.; 2dg. 
cs(mis).; dg. 


pyt. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 
si(pr).; tl; mq. 


sl(pr). 


3sl(pr.,m.,h).; cs(c). 





oer eee errr er rer ery Peecnesconeeces 
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Se eee 











Direction; 
. Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles.); Post office; 

Sr English; Taluka abbreviation | distance Population; Households; Distance 

No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.] from taluka/| Agricultural population. in miles, 

1 peta H.Q. 
2 3 4 

1744 Tihbar KMJ.; Zlei2 E; 10-0] 4.0; 1104; 206; 970] Local; 

1745 Jihbarava BRD.; Zeit NE; 5-0| 2.4; 732; 154; 449| Akoti; 2-4 
1746 Tihbarava CRS.; Z[oi2a1 E; 10-0/1.3; 309; 68; 279 | Mohni; 1-0 
1747 Fihbarava MGL.; dora NE; 3-0) 1.4; 283; 57; 278 | Mangrol; 3-0 
1748 Tiskari-Jangal DKP,; S; 300/ 2.9; 349; 79; 349| Dharampur; 300 

lesil-s¥ory 
1749 Tisakari-Talat DRp.; S; 40] 1.2; 1871; 397; 1760 | Dharampur; 4-0 
dlesdl-aa2 

1750 Titawa VLD.; dldat N; 44/2.5; 423; 91; 384| Syadla; 1-0 
1751 Tithal BLR.; (aud W;. 3-0-| 0.9;.-1075; 199; 4621! Bulsar; 3-0 
1752 Titoli MDV.; 2lais5 NW; 8-0) 2.5; 574; 111; 570] Mandvi; 8-0 
1753 fitumél pRP. algwn S; 50-0] 1.2; 174; 32; 174| Dharampur; 50-0 
1754 Titukhadak DRP.; 2lawss E; 9011.2; 89; 17; 89] Dharampur; 9-0 
1755 Togapor MDV.; Aloud W; 16-0 |2.3;. 206; 42; 206| Bodhan; 3-0 
1756 Tokarapada DRP.; 2152ULZl SE; 28-0 | 0.3; 176; 40; 176] Dharampur; 28-0 
1757 Tokarava §GD.; 214241 83 5-0 | 2.8; 1207; 188; 1063 | Songadh; 5-0 
1758 Tokarava VLD.; 215241 NE; 2-4|1.0; 37; 6; 24] Kamalchhod; 1-4 
1759 Tokarava-Nestr SGD.; aisaatdy SE; 200/1.3; 260; 49; 259] Navapur; 20-0 
1760 Toli NVR.; zidl SE; 9-0/ 1.3; 689; 145; 653] Ambada; 1-0 
1761 Toranagam GND.; leu W; =1-0/0.8; 1143; 225; 909} Gandevi; 1-0 
1762 Toranavera CKL, ARAL SE; 15-0 /3.2; 895; 134; 895 | Dharampur; 8-0 
1763 Tukawada DRP,; BSA 8; 45-0/0.5; 378; 76; 378{ Vapi; 35-0 
1764 Tukawaida pRD,; SUL S; 7-0 | 3.1; 1942; 366; 1640) Udwada; 4-0 
1765 Tukawada MDV.; gsUst W; 145 | 0.7; 4; 1; 4] Bodhan; 1-0 
1766 Tuked MDV.; 253 W; 12-0} 41 1119; 203; 1111 | Mandvi; 12-0 
1767 Tumhbi DRP.: cjeil S;  601/1.6; 602; 107; 602] Dharampur; 6-0 
1768 Tundi PLN.; 2 NE; 451] 3.0; 1093; 206; 905} Local; 

1769 Tunki CRS, dat NW; 1-2/ 0.8; 434; 108; 107] Singanpore; 0-4 


1770 Tutarakhed DRP.; farVis BE; 37-0/ 2.3; 194; 38; 194] Dharampur; 37-0 





Railway St.; 


Distance. 

5 
Bardoli; 8-0 
Local; 
Chalthan; 3-0 
Mangrol; 2-0 
Bulsar; 48-0 
Bulsar; 22-0 
Madhi; 3-0 
Bulsar; 3-0 
Madhi; 15-0 
Bulsar; 68-0 
Bulsar; 27-0 
Kim; 13-0 
Bulsar; 46-0 
Songadh; 5-0 
Madhi: 5-0 
Navapur; 20-0 
Navsari; 9-0 
Gandevi; 1-0 
Bulsar; 26-0 
Vapi; 35-0 
Udwada; 40 
Kim; 15-0 
Kim; 22-0 
Bulsar; 19-0 
Gangadhra; 2-0 
Surat; 2-0 
Bulsar; 55-0 


7201—145 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Bardoli; 8-0 Sat. 
Surali; 5-0 Thu. 
ChalJthan; 3-0 
Mangrol; 3-0 
Siladha; 5-0 Sat. 
Dharampur; 40 Mon. 
Surali; 2-4 Thu: 
Bulsar; 3-0 
Amba; 2-0 Sat. 
Ozar; 3-4 
Ukta; 3-0 Sun. 
Bodhan; 3-0 Mon. 
Huda; 17-0 Tue. 
Songadh; 5-0 Sun. 


Kamalchhod; 1-4 Sun. 


Navapur; 20-0 Sat. 
Navsari; 9-0 Sun. 
Gandevi; 1-0 Wed. 
Dharampur; 8-0 Mon. 
Ozar; 9-0 Thu. 
Udwada; 4-0 Tue. 
Bodhan; 1-0 Mon. 
Amba; 5-0 Sat. 
Dharampur; 6-0 Mon. 
Gangadhra; 2-0 
Surat; 2-0 Sat. 
~ 
Rajpuri; 15-0 Thu. 
Jungle. 


Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance. water 
facilities 
7 8 
Local; w. 
Rayam; 1-4 | w. 
Chalthan; 2-0 | w. 
Mangrol; 3-0 | w.,P. 


Dharampur;30-0| w. 


Dharampur; 4-0 | w.,P. 
Local; w. 
Bulsar; 3-0 | w. 
Godsamba; 4-0 | w, 


Dharampur; 50-0! rv.,n. 
Dharampur;8-0 | rv. 


Usked; 0-2 } w.,n. 
Penth; 12-0 | rv.,P. 
Songadh: 5-0 | w. 


Kamalchhod; 1-0! w. 
Navapur; 20-0 | rv. 





Ugat; 2-0 | w.,p. 
Gandevi; 1-0 | w.,t. 
Khergam; 7-0] w. 
Vapi; 35-0 | rv.,P.,n. 
Local; w.,fv.t. 
Bodhan; 1-0 | rv. 
Areth; 40 | w. 


Dharampur; 6-0 | p. 
Ena; 14 | w. 
Local; w.,pl. 


Dharampur ;37-0 | p. 
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sl(pr),; pyt.; fr (Ct. 
Sud 15),; 3t.;  mq,; 
dg.; dh.; ch.; ib.; 
Galateshwar 
Mahadev Temple. 
s\(pr),; pyt,; tl,; 2dg,; 
ch.; lib,; dp. 
sl(pr),; 3tl. 

pyt; cs(c),; ch. 

spr). 


sl(pr).; tl. 


sl(pr).; ¢s(mis). 
sl(pr);.pyt.; fr(Vad 15- 
Every Somvati Ama- 
vasya),; tl; ch.; lib. 
sl (lokshala).; cs.s 


sK(pr).; pyt,; es(c).; fr 
(Vsk. Sud 9). 


sl (lokshala).; pyt. 

sl(pr),; tl.; lib. 

sl(pr),; pyt.; 2t!, (Man- 
goes—chief product.) 

sI(pr),; pyt. 





sl(pr). 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tI. 

2dg. 

2sl(2pr); pyt.; cs(c). 
sl(pr). 


sl(pr); pyt.; cs(c); tl.; 
ch. 
fr (Kt. Sud 1., An. Sud 
8-10); tl; dg. 
sl(pr). 
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Seriall 
No. 


Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 
Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 





1771 1771 Ubhel KMIJ.; G@q 
1772 Ucharel BRD.; Gegra 
1773 Udawada PRD.; GEGLSL 


1774 Udhana CRS.; 3H¢4L 
1775 Ugat NVR.; Glad 


1776 Ukai sGD.; 356 

1777 Ukata DRP.: Gset 

1778 Ukhalada §GC.; Suaet 
1779 Ulasapendhi DRP.: Gaatl’al 
1780 Umali DRP.; Gud 

1781 Umara CRS.; GH 


1782 Umara MHW,; 3H21 
1783 Umara OPD.; GHel 
1784 Umarachi OPD,; Gurud 


1785 Umaradi GD.; Guret 


1786 Umaragot MGL.; Guxdiz 
1787 Umarakach VRA.: Gusto 
1788 Umarakh BRD.; Gu2irr 


1789 Umarakhadi MD.V; @HRMél 
1790 Umarakhadi MGL.; Gund 
1791 Umarakui BNS.; GURSS 
1792 Umarakui VRA.; Gury s 2) 
1793 Umarakuva y.RA; Gurgal 
1794 Umarakuvai (Dir) VRA,; 
Garga (£2) 
(Najik) VRA.; 
Gursal (4w5) 
1796 Umarapadi DRP.; GH2UIL 
1797 Umarapadi MGL.: Gu2Ulsl 
1798 Umarasidi BRL.: Guratdl 


1795 Umarakuva 











Direction; | 
Travelling 


distance 
from taluka/ 
peta H. Q. 
2 
| 


S; 7-0 


E; 
WwW; 


9-0 
6-0 





S; 3-2 
E; 10-4 
N; 6-0 
E; 6-0 
NW; 7-0 
E;_ 18-0 
S$; > 31-0 
WHth204 
8S; 13-0 i 
Es °12-0 
NE; 11-0 
S; °°1440 
E; 34-0 
SE; 10-0 
N; 3-0 
N; 40 
E; 18-0 
S; 5-4 
SW; 7-0 
N; 8-0 
SE; 22-0 
S$; 10-0 
8; 55-0 
E; 25-0 
E; 12-4 





Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; 
Agricul- 
tural ogee 


Households; 


3.25 


1.3; 
2.3; 


2.6; 


2.5; 


wh owe 


- 


KOR hy we 
DON 00 90 OO 


= 
oo 


Qe me = © 


1356; 


467; 
3956; 


2594; 


1202; 


182; 
771; 
872; 
51; 
80; 
2021; 


1629; 


788; 
5823 


140; 
352; 
589; 


821; 


173; 
360; 


958 ; 


492; 
295; 
969; 


931; 
77; 


232; 
398; 


383; 


90; 
872 ; 


573; 


250; 


33; 
141; 
152; 


17; 
437; 


298; 


156; 
105; 


57; 
120; 
150; 


35; 
60; 
190; 
85; 
51; 
58; 


168; 
18; 


39; 
81; 


1136 


442 
500 


434 


1121 


122 
771 
848 
51 
80 
804 


1531 


741 
556 


132 


325 
586 
765 


173 
347 
907 
476 
291 
934 


924 


77 


214 
394 





Post 
Distance 


in miles. 


4 


Local; 


Kadod; 
Local; 


Local; 
Local; 


Songadh; 
Dharampur; 
Songadh; 
Dharampur; 
Dharampur; 
Local; 


Anaval; 


Sayan; 
Kim; 


Songadh; 


Umerapada; 
Buhari; 
Bardoli; 


Mandvi; 
Wankal; 
Bansda; 
Buhari; 
Vyara; 
Unai; 


Buhari; 
Dharampur; 


Local; 
Dungri; 


office; 


6-0 
6-0 
7-0 
18-0 
31-0 


5-0 


1-0 
6-0 


14-0 


3-0 
1-0 
2-0 


4-0 
11-0 
5-4 
4-0 
8-0 
1-0 


4-0 


55-0 


2-0 











Railway St. : 


Distance, 

5 
Chalthan; 2-4 
Timberva; 4-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Navsari; 11-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Bulsar; 24-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Bulsar; 36-0 
Bulsar; 49-0 
Surat; 3-0 
Anaval; 5-0 
Sayan; 1-0 
Kim; 6-0 
Songadh; 14-0 
Umerpada; 3-0 
Unai: 8-0 
Bardoli; 2-0 


Zankhvav; 11-0 


Zankhvav; 5-0 
Unai; 12-4 
Vyara; 8-0 
Vyara; 8-0 
Unai; 1-0 
Vyara; 8-0 
Bulsar; 73-0 
Local; 


Dungri; 








Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Chalthan; 2-4 
Kodad; 1-0 Sun. 
Local; Tue. 
Surat; 2-4 Sat. 
Navsari; 10-0 Sun. 
Singpur; 4-0 Mon. 
Local; Sun. 
Songadh; 7-0 Sun. 
Rajpuri Jungle; 10-0 Thu, 
Siladha; 6-0 Sat. 
Surat; 2-4 Sat. 
Valvad; 2-0 Sun. 
Surat; 8-0 Sat, 
Kim; 6-0 
Local: Tue. 
Umerpada: 3-0 
Buhari; 1-0 Wed. 
Mandvi; 4-0 Wed. 
Zankhvav; 5-0 
Limzar; 3-0 Sun. 
Buhari; 4-0 Wed. 
Vadkui; 1-0 Tue, 
Unai; 1-0 Tue. 
Panchol; 3-0 Fri. 
Ozar; 9-0 Thu. 
Dungri; 2-0 








Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
7 

Local; 

Local; 

Local; 

Local; 

Local; 
Songadh; 6-0 
Dharampur; 6-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Dharampur \18-0; 
Dharampur;31-0. 
Local 

Local; 

Sayan; 1-4 
Vadoli; 1-4 
Songadh;. 14-0 
Jeshingpur; 1-0 
Bardoli; 24 
Mandvi; 4-0 
Zankhvav; 5-0 
Bansda; 5-4 
Kapura; 2-0 
Ratania; 2-0 
Uanai; 2-0 





Jeshingpur; 1-0 


Dharampur;55-0 


Dungri; 2-0 


Drinking! 
water 
facilities 


W.,P. 


TV.,W. 


rv. 


W.,tv. 


w.,Iv. 


W.,IV. 


W., TV. 


) 


pyt.; 2cs.; (¢,3 mis),; 
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2tl ch,; lib. 

sl (pr); tl.; ch. 

5s] (pr., 3m., h).; pyt.; 

2tl.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 

ch,; 2lib.;  2dp.; 
Parsi fire temple. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; fr 

(Mrg).; t1.; dh.; ch. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; ch.; tL; 

dg.; lib.; dp. 

pyt. 

sl (pr).; cs.; (c). 

sl (pr),; pyt.; ch. 


sl (pr).; pyt.; fr (Ps.; 


sudll).; 3tl; dg.; 
dh.i lib,; 

sl (pr); pyt.; 8.5 
(mp),; ch; lib,; 
2tl; dh. 


sl(Lokshala),; cs.; 3tl,; 
dg.; dh.; lib,; dp. 
sl (Lokshala),; pyt.; 
Umarada Pir Ps,; dg. 
cs.; (c). 

si (pr).; pyt. 

sl (m),; pyt.; 2tl; 
ch,; lib,; dp. 

s! (pr),; ch. 


sl (pr),; ¢s,;(c).; tl. 
pyt.; cs.; (c). 


sl (pr); pyt.; ¢s 
(fmg),; 2tl.; lib. 


sl (pr).; pyt,; cs. 


s] (pr).; ch,; 2lib. 
si (pr).; ¢s,; (c). 


1156 








ag a ee a 
; Direction; = 
Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles.); Post’ office; 

Serial} English; Taluka abbreviation. distance Population. ; _ Distance 

No, |Village or Town name in Gujarati.) from taluka/ Households; Agricul- in miles. 

peta H. Q, tural Population. 
1 2 3 4 

1799 Umarasadi MDP.; Guaurdl W:; 80|0.7; 331; 61; 331 | Kadod; 1-4 
1800 Umarasadi PRD.; Gu2ald W; 3-01 7.7; 6869; 1204; 2679] Local; 

180] Umaravada CRS.; GU2418l E; 1-6 | 0.8; 1620; 381; 30] Surat; 1-0 
1802 Umaravan MDV.; GURALEL W; 12-0 | 0.63 oe eee deserted |.......--cscsseesssvseeeveneee 
1803 Umarazar MGL.; Gude - E; 140|2.1; 460; 78; 419} Wankal; 9-0 
1804 Umber CRS.; Glaiz SW: 11-0 | 3.5; 700; 135; 698 | Talangpore; 0-5 
1805 Umbharat Nvr.; Glei2 NW; 18-0 | 9.6; 2988; 854; 589 Local; 

1806 Umelav MGL.; GHdia S; 7-0) 2.2; 103; 17; 103] Mangrol; 7-0 
1807 Un CRS.; Ge SE; 7-0/ 1.6; 820; 168; 702] Bhestan; 1-0 
1808 Un MDV.; Gl¢ W; 501/0.1; 469; 90; 424] Kadod; 2-0 
1809 Un NVR.; Get E: 6-0|1.6; 415; 101; 408] Sisodra; 2-0 
1810 Unai BNS.; Geld N; . 724} 4.2; 1362; 236; 728 | Local; 

1811 Uficdmala VRA.; GMI N; -8-0} 6.0;. 1587; 288; 1563 | Vyara; 8-0 
1812 Uficawan MGL.; Gaaet E; 25-0) 0.6; 531; 108; 154] Umerpada; 0-1 


1813 Undac (Luhar Falia) GND.; | 8; 7-0] 1.3; 1295; 257 ; 660} Local; 
Gla (ysr2 gotlent) 


1814 Undac (Vania Falia) GND.; S; 7-4] 2.1; 1751; 317; 1387 | Undac L. Fy; 1-4 
Glsiar (aueflan guilet) 
1816 Untadi BRL.; Gzél N; 80] 2.1; 2042; 424; 449 Local; 


1817 Upalapadd DRP.; GUaU4lel E; 17-0] 1.0; 55; 11; 55] Dharampur; 17-0 


1818 Upasal BNS.; Gua NW; 3-0] 2.7; 906; 185; 873 | Bansda; 3-0 

1819 Usked (Khurad’ MDV.; W; 2-0 | 1.0; 172; 41; 167 | Mandvi; 3-0 
Gezs (rz) 

1820 Usked (Ramakund’ MDV.; W; 15-0 | 2.2; 443; 87; 422] Tadkeshwar; 4-0 





@lzis (vss) 














Railway St.; 





Distance 
in miles. 
5 

Madhi; 11-0 
Pardi; 2-0 
Surat; 1-0 
Zankhvav; 3-4 
Sachin; 3-0 
Maroli; 10-0 
Mangrol; 7-0 
Bhestan; 1-0 
Madhi; 8-0 
Navsari; 7-0 
Local; 
Vyara; 8-0 
Umerpadas; 0-1 
Bilimora; 2-4 

Bilimora; 3-4 
Rankuva; 1-0 

Dungri; 2-0 
Bulsar; 35-0 
Unai; 7-0 
Madhi; 10-0 
Kim 12-0; 








Weekly Bazar; 








Motor Stand; |Drinking 
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Institution and 











Distance; Distance water other 
Bazar Day. in miles, facilities information. 
6 7 8 9 

Kadod; 14 Sun.| Kadod; 1-4) rv.,w. cs. 

Pardi; 2-0 Pardi; 2-0) w. sl (pr).; pyt. ; 3tl.; 
dg,; dh.; 2dp. 

Surat; 1-0 Sat.} Local; w.pl sl (pr).; dg. 

Stee asutaeateke paase icdnaceaetar see GOSOPCEM 20% ssewsses lea dsaetidedes |sdhecs dice Maw lsasiovavecververvs 

Zankhvav; 3-4 Zankhvav; 3-4 w.n 

Surat; 9-0 Sat.} Sachin; 3-4) w. sl (pr).; cs.: 3tl. 

Maroli; 10-0 Local; w. 3s (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; 
mq. ch,; 3lib,; dp. 

Mangrol; 7-0 Dungeri; 1-4} w. 

Surat; 6-4 Sat.| Local; w. sl] (pr); mq.; dg,; ch, 

Kadod; 2-0 Sun.} Bori; 4-0| rv.,w. ;| sl (pr).; pyt.; cs,; (c),; 
ch. 

Navsari; 6-0 Sun.) Local; Ww. sl (lokslala).; tl.; dp. 

Local; Tues}Local; w.,tv. | sl(pr),; pyt.; cs (mp),; 
fr (i) Ct. Sud.; 11 to 
Vad 5) Chaitri Jatra 
for 10 days,; (i)Makar 
Sankarant fair.; Stl,; 
5dh,; ch.; Unai-place 
of pilgrimage-famous for 
its hot water springs 
and the temple of 
Unai Mata. 

Vadkui; 1-4 Tue.| Kakadpar; 1-0 w. sl (pr).; pyt.; cs.; ch. 

Umerpada; 0-1 Ww. s] (lokshala).; ch. 

Bilimora; 2-0 Bilimora; 2-4] w. sl (pr),; pyt.;cs (c).; fr 
(An Vad 14 & 15),; 
3tl.; mq.; dg.; ch. 

Bilimora; 3-0 Bilimora; 3-4 w.,rv. | 2sl (2pr).; pyt.;es(c). ;tr 

Rankuva; 1-0 Manekpore; 1-0) w. 2s1 (pr,; lokshala), ;fr 
(An. Vad. 14),; tl. 

Dungri: 2-0 Dungri; 2-0) w. 3s] (2pr,m),; pyt.; fr 
(An. Vad 15).; 3th; 
mq,; dh; lib,; 3dp. 

Rajpuri Jungle; 8-0 Thu.|/Dharampurs;17-0| p. 

MotiValzar; 1-0 Mon.) MotiValzar; 1-4) w.,rv. | 2sl (pr, lokshala),; ch 

Mandvi; 3-0 Wed.) Puna; 0-4) rv..w. | th. 

Amba; 9-0 Sat.|Local; wn. tl; 2dg.; ch. 
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Direction; ; 
Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles ); Post office; 
Serial) English; Taluka abbreviation. distance Population; Distance 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.) from taluka/) Households; Agricul- in miles. 
peta H, Q. tural population. 
1 2 3 4 
1821] Utara BRD.; Gata E; 10|2.4; 196; 42; 175 | Bardoli; 2-0 
1822 Utewa MDV.: Gaal W; 9-0/1 4.0; 855; 145; 846] Mandvi; 9-0 
1823 Utin CRS.; Jat N; 3-01 1.1; 1272; 317; 255 | Amroli; 0-5 
1824 Uva BRD; Gal E; 7-0 | 3.9; 1028; 164; 984] Madhi; 4-0 
1825 Vacharavad NVR.; £92418 E; 10-0] 0.8; 383; 73; 376| Ugat; 1-4 
1826 Vachavid MHW.; E9143 SW; 420.7; 363; 72; 355 Karchelia; 1-4 
1827 Vad CKL.; 43 N; 7-0! 5.3; 1915; 368; 1202 | Pipalgabhan; 2-0 
1828 Vad MGL.; 43 Sw; elgs 897; 132; 714] Bharadia; 3-0 
1829 Vada NVR.; aL NE; 10-0 | 1.1; 236; 47; 228/ Maroli; 2-0 
1830 Vadada-Bhensarot §cp.; N; 60/0.8; 262; 36; 255) Songadh; 6-0 
ASEL-A AUS 
1831 Vadadala PLN.; qazal NW; 2-4] 1.0; 398; 87; 381 | Baleshwar; 1-0 
1832 Vadadi-Umarada §GD.; S; 14-0) 0.8; 9.207; 29; 206| Songadh; 14-0 
ASEL-GHREL | 
1833 Vadadha DRP.; ASA SS; WS-Oy 4.4; 141; 25; 141) Dharampur; 15-0 
| 
1834 Vadagim §GD.; 4goulH SE; 34-0 | 0.5; 214; 38; 205] Navapur; 15-0 
1835 Vadakhahbha DRP.; 43¥iou, N;* 8-0/1.2; 357; 62; 357] Dharampur; 8-0 
1836 Wadakui vRA,; 4355 N; 801} 1.8; 564; 86; 551 Vyara; 8-0 
1837 Vadapada CKL.; 4SULSl SE;) 15-0;|.0.5; 412; 78; 244] Pipalgabhan; 1-0 
1838 Vadapadad MGL.;  a3ulst E: 40-0] 1.0; 139; 23; 138 | Umerpada; 12-0 
1839 Vadapada VRA.; Qgutal Sk; 40-0; 1.0; 135; 21; 135 | Vyara; 6-0 
1840 Vadapida-Nesu §GD.; SE; 80/0.5; 100; 18; 98) Songadh; 8-0 
ASUISI-12] 
1841 Vadipada-okarava SGD.; S; 7-0 | 0.6; 179; 30; 174] Songadh; 7-0 
SMISL-ZLS2AL 
1842 Vadapiida-Umarada §GD.; 8; 9-0} 1.7; 340; 74; 340/ Navapur; 7-0 
ALU Gael 
1843 Vadasingal GND.; agqi2ln E; 1-6 | 0.9; 765; 147; 459 | Gandevi; 2-0 
1844 Vadaget DRP.: 489d SE; 32-0] 0.6; 81; 19; 81] Pendha; 16-0 
1845 Vada-Sisodra NVR.;atsl-alaigt.| SE; 3-0] 1.0; 602; 143; 590| Adada; 1-0 
1846 Vadhava BRD.; Gla E; 40/1.5; 520; 105; 512] Bardoli; 4-0 
1847 Vadhavania BRD.; d2dilou W; 13-0 1.8; 807; 149; 741} Kadod; 2-0 
1848 Vadi DRP.; ad 8S; 26-0 / 3.1; 438; 75; 438 | Dharampur; 26-0 
1849 Vidi MGL,; atl NE; 13-0) 5.1; 1220; 208; 1054 | Zankhavav; 3-0 
1850 Vadia MHW.; dll E; 80] 1.7; 499; 95; 464] Valod; 4-0 


ee EEE EEEEnaneeeeeeeee 
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Railway St.; 





Distance 
in miles. 

5 
Bardoli; 2-0 
Kim; 22-0 
Local ; 

Madhi; 40 
Navsari; 10-0 
Bardoli; 12-0 
Billimora; 13-0 
Zankvav; 3-4 
Maroli; 2-0 
Songadh; 6-0 


. Chalthan; 3-0 
Songadh; 14-0 


Bulsar; 


Navapur; 15-0 


Pardi; 20-0 
Vyara; 8-0 
Bulsar; 9-0 
Umerpada;12-0 
Vyara: 6-0 
Songadh; 8-0 
Songadh; 7-0 
Navapur; 7-0 
Gandevi; 2-0 
Bulsar; 51-0 
Vedchha; 6-0 
Timberva; 2-0 
Madhi; 4-0 
Bulsar; 47-0 


Zankhvav; 3-0 


Madhi; 12-0 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. . 
6 

Amba; 2-0 Sat. 
Surat; 3-0 Sat. 
Surali; 3-0 Thu. 
Navsari; 11-0 Sun. 
Karchelia; 1-4 Tue. 
Local: Wed. 
Zankhvav; 3-4 
Maroli; 2-0 
Songadh; 6-0 Sun. 
Baleshwar; 1-0 
Umarda; 2-4 Tue. 


Dharampur; 15-0 Mon. 


Navapur; 


Local; Tue. 
Khergam; 4-0 
Umerpada; 12-0 
Vyara; 0-9 Sat. 
Songadh; 8-0 Sun. 
Songadh; 7-0 Sun. 
Navapur; 7-0 Sat. 
Gandevi; 2-0 Wed. 
Lavkars; 5-0 Sat. 
Navsari; 2-0 Sun. 
Kadod; 2-0 Sun. 
Siladha; 4-0 Sat. 
Zankhvav; 3-0 
Kukarbeda; 1-0 


15-0 Sat, 
Nani Vahiyal; 4-0 Thu. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance 
in miles. 

7 
Bardoli; 2-0 
Kasala; 2-4 
Fulpada; 04 
Syadala; 20 
Ambada; 2-0 
Fulwadi; 1-2 
Local; 
Zankhvav; 3-4 
Mahuva; 2-0 
Songadh; 6-0 

Local; 





Songadh; 14-0 





Nana- 12-0 
pondha 
(Chival); 

Navapur; 15-0 

Nana- 3-2 
pondha; 

Kakadpar; 5-0 

Khergam; 4-0 

Vyara; 6-0 

Songadh; 8-0 

Songadh; 7-0 

Songadh; 9-0 

Gandevi; 1-6 

Chiwal; 23-0 

Sisodra; 2-0 

Bardoli; 40 

Kadod; 1-6 


Dharampur 26-0 
Zankhvav; 3-0 


Valod; 4-0 





Drinking 


water 


facilities 


8 


WT,,V- 


W., Iv. 


w.t. 


w., Iv. 
W.,n. 


Ww. IV. 


p.,fv. 


w.,D. 


W.,TV. 





Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


9 


sl (pr).; cs. 

2tl.; M.; dp.; Power 
House 

s\(pr).; pyt.; cs (c);tI. 
sl(pr).; tl.; ch. 
s\(pr).; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt.; tl 
sl(lokshala).; pyt.; 
es(c), 

mq.; dg. 

pyt. 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs(c).; 
tl.; dh.; ch; lib, 
pyt, 


sl (lokshala),; pyt, 
s! (lokshala), 


sl(pr).; pyt. 
2sl(pr., Lokshala) 
cs. 

pyt.; cs(mp). 

pyt. 

pyt. 


sl (Lokshala),; pyt. 


i sl(pr).; pyt.; cs(c).; lib. 


lib. 
sl(pr). 


sl(pr). 
sl.(pr). 
sl(pr).; 2t),; dg. 


sl(pr).; pyt,; cs(c).; 
rl.; dg. 
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a Direction | en 








Area (sq. miles.); 
Population; 


tural popolenion: 





irection; 

Village or Town name in Travelling 

Serial] English; Taluka abbreviation. distance 

No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/| Households; Agricul- 
peta H. Q. 
1 2 
1851 V4di-Bhensarot SGD.; N; 6-0 
asl-Aari2 
1852 Vadi-condha BNS.; qul-liat | sw; 8-0 
1853 Vadila OPD.; aielat WwW; 2-0 
1854 Vadi-Ripagadh sGp.,; S; 160 
ALsl-3 4218 

1855 Vadod CRS.; age S; 40 
1856 Vadod MDV.; ae Nw; 15-0 
1857 Vadod OPD.; ait SE; 3-0 
1858 Vadoli BRD.; auicil S; 80 
1859 Vadoli DRP.; a2idl SE; 37-0 
1860 Vadoli MGL.; aaeil WwW; 40 
1861 Vadoh OPD.; aaa NE; 9-4 
1862 Vadoli NVR.; qeidll Ey eo 
1863 Vagada-Umarada §GD.; ai21gl-| N; 3-0 

GHREL 

1364 Vagalawad GND.; aiaals N;| |6+0 
1g65 Vaghabari pNs.; auetoul SW; 12-0 
1366 Vaghai_ BNS.; 444) E; > 11-0 
1867 Vaghaladharé BLR.; qaahet | EB; 10-0 
1868 Vaghanera MDV,; aladet N;-) +0 
1869 Vaghanerd SGD.; Qed S; 8-0 
1870 Vaghapani vRA.; aautol N; 12-0 
1871 Vagharec GND.; awa SW; 7-0 
1872 Vaghasepa SGD.; qeaut SE; 240 
1873 Vayhasepa-Kurbbhiradé §GD.;} EB; 23-0 
UAAUI-SALEL : 

1874 Vaghaval DRP.; uaa E; 17-0 
1875 Vaghazari VRA.; alearl SE; 34 
1876 Vagheca-Kadod BRD.; aldu- | N; 7-6 
sae : 

1877 Vagheca-Sarabhin BRD.; atH#a-| S$; 1-2 


ARLE 








2.5; 795; 130; 795 
1.8; 498; 93; 487 
Os ease deserted 
1.6; 151; 24; 151 
1.6; 269; 64; 262 
1.4; 89; 20; 89 
1.0; 260; 63; 233 
1.7; 1429; 318; 1062 
7.6; 806; 153; 806 
2.0; 326; 63; 314 
2.55. 638; 118; 596 
0.8; 442; 100; 351 
1.4; 191; 29; 191 
0.4; 114; 46; 114 
2.4; 658; 127; 645 
2.9; 100; 23; 97 
2.4; 1288; 254; 854 
0:7; 125; 45; 125 
2.3; 452; 76; 416 
0.8; 131; 19; 106 
2.1; 2906; 625; 1302 
0.2; 195; 35; 191 
0.5; 75; 14; 75 
1.8; 168; 32; 168 
1.8; 253; 44; 253 
0.1; 179; 43; 157 
1.2; 530; 114; 374 





Post office; 
Distance 
in miles. 

4 
Songadh; 6-0 
Bansda; 8-0 
Songadh; 16-0 
Bhestan; 1-0 
Bodhan; 1-0 
Karamla; 2-0 
Local; 
Dharampur; 37-0 
Simodra; 1-0 

Kim; 6-0 
Maroli; 6-0 
Songadh; 3-0 
Vegam; 1-0 
Pratapnagar; 3-0 
Local; 

Local.; 

Mandvi; 1-0 
Songadh; 8-0 
Mig 
Vyara; 12-0 
Local; 

Chinchpada; 10-0 
Navapur; 10-0 
Dharampur; 17-0 
Vyara; 3-4 
Pardi Kadod; 1-4 
Sarbhan; 4-0 


a 





Railway St.; 


Weekly Bazar; 


Motor Stand; {Drinking 
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Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information, 


9 


sl(pr). 





dg. 

ths ch,; lib,; 

* si(pr).; pyt,; th lib.; 
3dp. 


. SK(pr).5 t.; dg. 

' gi(pr).; cs,; 3th; dg.; 
© Wib. 

si(pr).; tl; lib. 

| Pyt. 


sl(pr),; tl; ch. 


2s\(2pr).; pyt.: i dh.; 
ch. 


| jl(pr). 

| si(lokshala).; pyt.; 

calc), 

. pyt. 

 4si(4pr).; pyt.; 
es(mp).;  fr(Kt. 
Sud 1); 21; M,: 
mq,; ch. 


sl (lokshala).; pyt. 


sl(pr). 


sl (lokshala),; pyt. 
sl(pr),; fr Ct, Sud 
15).; 2tl; dh. 


Distance Distance; Distance water 
in miles. Bazar Day. in miles, facilities 
5 6 7 8 
Songadh: 6-0! Songadh; 6-0 Sun.{ Songadh; 6-0! w.,ry. 
| 
Unai: ai Limzars; 2-0 Sun.\Bansda; 7-Olw.,rv., 
spaebetuctcsusterbanness Lesceeseesac,  Steeeeesneeeeceee oes |..-deserted seRbiebeesy sstinseagees 
Songadh: - 16-0] Umardas. 4-0 Tue, Songadh; 16-0} w.,rv 
| | 
Bhestan; 1-01 Surat; 4-0 Sati: Bhestan; ~~ 2-0' w. 
Kim; 17 0! Bodhan: 1-0 Mon.’ Bodhan; 1-0} w.,p. 
Sayans: 7-01 Surat; ° 7-0 Sat, | Talad: 1-4) p..W. 
Bardoli: 8-0) ‘ Bhavasan: 1-01 w.,t. 
1 
i 4 iors 1 
Bulsar; 55-0! Huda: 5-@ Tue.| Dharampur:37-0' p. 
} 
Simodra: = 1-0" ‘Wankal: 10-0 Fria; Mangro!: 4-0, rv. 
Kim: 6-0..Surat; 2t-0 Sat.; Local: Ww. 
1 | 
' ‘ 
Maroli; . 6-0! .Maroli; 6-0 ‘Parujany 3-0! w. 
Songadh; 3-0! Songadh: 3-0 Sun.’ Songadh: 3-0) w. 
‘ t | 
Vedchha;  7-0' Gandevi: 6-0 Wed. | Gadat: 3-0' w. 
Dholikui: 7-0) Local: Thu.i Pratapnagar: 2-0 w, 
Local i Local; ~ Local: w.,TV. 
Dungri: 5-0: Loval: Local: VW 
Madhi: . 10-0, Mandvi:. 1-0 Weds jyMandviz) 0-4, w.,n 
Songadh; 8 0 Singpur; 2-0 Mon. . Songadh; 3:0; W. LV 
i 
Vyara: 12 0. Balpur: 5-0 Mon.! Vyara; ‘12-0 w. 
Bilimora: 1-0. Bilimora: 1-0 | Bilimora: 2.0) W.,t 
i ; \ 
+ ; 
1 
Chinch-  10-0° Chinchpadat 10-0 Thu.’ Chinch- 10-0, w. 
pada: i pada; 
Navapur: 10-0. Navapu:r 10-0 Sat.. Navapur: 10-0 rv. 
| | 
Bulsar: 35-0 Rajpuri; 8-0 Thu. Dharampur;17-0: p. 
_ Jungle: : ' | 
Vyara; 3-4 Vyara: 3-4 Sat.! Vyara; 3-4] w.yrv.t. 
Timberva: 3-4; Kadod: 4-0 Sun.} Khoj: 1-4. wiev. 
i 1 us: 
Navsari: 0-0. -- Local; w. 


7201 146 


si(pr),; tl; ch. 
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ooo : i mnt ee 
Village or Town name in 
Seriali English; Taluka abbreviation. 


No. [Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from taluka/ 


1 


1878 Vaghesa: MHW.;: AAA 
1879 Vahar MGL.; dete 
1880 Vaheval MHW.; aga | 
1881 Vajapur SGD.: qisvy2 
1882 Vajavad DRP.; Qterad 
1883 Vakratambu MGL;. agdictt 
1884 Valak  KMJ.; 445 





1885 Valan KMJ.: act 


1886 Valandi BLR.; a¢lsl 
1887 Valaragadh MDV.: “4128 


1888 Valasad BLR.; QaQAls . 


1889 Valathan KMJ.: 
1890 Valavada MHW.; 


TOU 
AAA 


1891 Valaves’ DP. ayaa | 
1892 Valesi MGL.; U@Ut 
1893 Valog VLD.; Uals 


1894 Valothd VRA.; alas 
1895 Valoti GND.; qatel | 





1896 Viininsld CRS; QSL 

1897 Vanakhés DRP.; 4QUIe 
1893 Vincrast BNS.; ape 
1899 Vandaradevi VRA.; aic2zedl | 


1900 Vandaravelé CKL.: qit2aa 


1901 Vanesi PLN.; Ql 


1902 Wangan BNS.; aire 
1903 Vanganapadd DRN.: air1etUtet 
1904 Vank Mpw.; ais 


Direction; | 
Travelling 
distance 


peta 
S; 7-0 | 1.3; 
BE; 18-011.5; 
S; 130/49; 
NE; 14-0 | 1.0; 
S; 15-0; 1.8; 
NE; 10.1; 
WwW; 5-0 I 1.3; 
S; 8011.4; 
F; 120] 0.9; 


WwW; 401 0.4; 





Ss: 6-0 | 1.2; 
S:  W=OV2.4; 
Shope" 33 2.33 
Wi) 1520) £25 
H. Q. we 

[ 
SE; -12=0] 0.8; 
Ww; 1-4) 1.7; 
NW; 4e4/ 1.3; 
FE; 22-0! 0.8; 
W; 200) 1.7; 
SE; 10-0! 1.0; 
80! 6.0; 

| 

| 
E; 6-0) 4.4; 
SE; 7-0! 5.8; 
SE: 3540] 0.2: 
S: 9-01 1.2; 


Area (sq. miless.); 


Population; 





653; 
421; 
2305; 
218; 
644; 
73; 

340; 


597; 


225; 
106; 


332; 
1918; 


219; 
186; 
4863; 


Households; Agricul- 
tural Popnlavon: 


120; 644 | 
70; 421 | 
386; 2284 | 
40; 202 
94, 644 
9; 65 
$0; 233 


103; 533 


36; 218 
21; 106 


Please refer No.150(Bulsar) 


64; 332 
255; 1244 


51; 
48; 
979; 


219 
179 
3317 








Post office; 
Distance 


in miles 


4 





Jervavla; 
Wankal; 
Anaval; 
Songadh; 
Dharampur; 
Umerpada; 
Varachhah; 


Haldham; 


Ronvel; 
Mandvi; 


Vyara; 
Gandevi; 


Dharampur; 
Vaghai; 
Vyara; 


Fadwel; 


Local; 


Bansda; 
deserted 
Mahuwa; 


ale 








Railway St.; 


Weekly Bazar; 


























Motor Stand; ‘Drinking 
Distance Distance; Distance water 
in miles. Bazar Day. in miles. facilities 
5 6 7 8 
eae ae ae | pao fe ee 
Navsari; 16-0) Khervan; Sat. 1-0; Khervan; 1-0) w. 
Zankhvav; 3-0] Zankhvav; 3-0} Zankhvav; 3-0} w. 
Anaval; 4-0) Local; ‘Local W., TV. 
Songadh: 14-0: Songadh: Sun. 14-0) Songadh; 14-0) rv. i 
Bulsar; 33-0| Ukta; Sun. 8-0| Chiwal; 3-0) w.,P. 
Umerpada; 10-0) Umerpada: 10-0 w. 
Surat; 7-0, Surat; Sat. 7-0; Laokana; 0-6; w.,rv. 
Gangadhra; 4-0; Bardoli; Sat. 6-0; Marethana; 1-0: ‘w. 
| 
{ 
Bulsar; 14-0; Navera; Sun. 2-0| Dadivalli; 0-1! w.,rvs . j 
Madhi; = 10-0] Mandvi; Wed. 4-0] Mandvi; 4-0) srt. 
asuadelaven dave deans |.s-sss+4¢Please refer Now| U5O..ccccccccccccsselecsesesseees 
Chalthan; 4-0} Surat; Sat. 8-0! Local; iw. 
Anaval; 7-0| ‘Local; Sun. pag lw. 
| 
| ear 
Bulsar; 51-0} Lavkar; 5-0; Sat. | Chiwal; 23-0) PrP... 
Kim; 3-4| Kim; 3-4; | Bhatkol, 2-0; rv. 
Kiher; 7-0! Local; Fri. | ; Local; Me 
1 
i 
| 
Vyara; 12-0| Balpur; 6-0; Mon:);Vyara; 12-01 w.,n. 
Gandevi; ~0| Gandevi; 2-0; Wed.| Local; | w.rv., 
bahbchdeh cicst bie Telebwiel dew adeusedtes cectede oWisenceeenetas ‘deserted ....s.cccceejeceesvseeres 
Bulsar. N.A.| Umarthana; 12-0; Sat. |Dharampur; 22-0 
Unai; 10-0, Bansda; 3-0; Fri. | Bansda; 2-0) w., rv 
Vyara; 10-0; Balpur; 1-4; Mon. ; Bamnamal- 4-0) w. 
: najik; 
Billimora; 20-0! Fadwel; 1-0; | 
| 
| | 
| | a 
Gangadhra; 3-01 Gangadhra; 3-0: | Bardoli; 3-0! w 
| 
Unal; 14-0' Bansada; 7-0; Fri. | Bansada; 7-0, rv.,w 
pect eenta owe te a be otere ee Nala celatah tert Be tessa ead bats pene stot oelae tide siviteee 
Anaval; 10-0. Valvada: 2-4; Sun. | Local: w. 
| | 7 











Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 


9 





| s(pr).; pyt. 


sl (okshala). 
sl(pr).; 2cs(mp.,c),; lib. 
sl(pr).; pyt. 
sl,; cs(mp). 


; Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2mq.; 
2dg. 
sl(pr).; pyt.; cs(c).; 


tl; lib. 


sl(pr).; dg. 


si(pr),; pyt.; tl. 


| sl(pr),; pyt.; 2tl.; dg.; 
ch; lib.; dp. 


; tl; ch. 


4sl (3pr., h).; pyt.; 2s 
(c., fmg).; fr (Kt. Sud 

15).; 12th; M.; 2mq.; 

3dg.; 3dh.; 2gym.;ch. 


2lib.; 4dp. 
pyt. 


tl (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. Ancient Way 


(a kind of well). 


rv., P. 


Ss 


sl; (lokshala).; pyt. 


t 


1 (pr). 


This village is included 
in Bansda Taluka after 


the census of 195]. 


1.; ch.; Lib. 


2tl.; ch. 


sl (pr).3 pyt.; 2¢s (2c).; 


sl(pr).; pyt.; cs (c).;ch. 


isl (pr).; pyt.; cs (mis).; 
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Serial 
No. 


Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 


Village or Town name in Gujarati! 


1 


1905 Vankach PRD.; 
1906 Vankal BLR.; 

3907 Vankal CKL.; <isi@ 
1908 Vankal MGK.; als@ 


1909 Vankala MDv.; isnt 


1910 Vankald vRA.; aisat 
i911 Vanknedi PLN.: disteut 
1912 Wankaner BRD.; isi 


1913 Vankavel §GD.; qisde 
1914 Vansadé DRP.; alaet 

1915 Vausada BNS.; aiaet 

1916 Vansadiradhi KMJ.; ainet3dl 


1917 Vatsakui BNS.; 4ia45) 


1918 Vansakui BRD.; qiagd 


1919 Vaasakui VRA.: aidge 
1920 Vansav®é CRS.; diaat 
1921 Vinsi NVR.: ial 
1922 Vadsia-Talav BNS.; 

atbatlell-aaa 
1923 Vansoli MGL.; aiaidl 
1924 Vaz CRS; ais 


1925 Vanzafali sGD.; aloguil 
1926 Vaizalat DRP.; i242 
1927 Vafzanad CKL.; wow 
1928 Vaizarada SGD.; aiotzet 
1929 Vafizolia PLN.; doldlaat 
1930 Vapi prp.; Wi 


1931 Varad BRD.; 4's 














Direction; ; 
Travelling Area (Sq. miles); Post office; 
distance Population; Distance - 
from taluka/| Households; Agricul- in miles. 
peta H. Q. | tural population. 
2 | 3 4 
|---| -- ges a ee 
S; 11-0} 0.5; 249; 36; 231 Koparli; 
E;  -14-0] 5.8; 2095; 369; 1997 Local; 
Ww; 4-0, 2.1; 2322; 445; 2300 Billimora; 
E: 6-0: 4.2; 2001; 389; 933) Local; 
i 
E; 60° 1.0; 1097; 180; 488: Tarsada 
Bargama; 
S: 17-01 1.5; 946; 159; 791 Buhari; 
NW: 7-0) 1.0; 410; 79; 363 Chaithan; 
SW; 5-4] 4.4; 3949; 789; 3155; Local; 
E; ‘a 2.0; 217; 45; 217! Songadh; 
E: 3901.9; 88; 17; 88| Dharampur; 
| Aer Ploase refer No. 166} (Bansada) ............66 
N; 9.01 0.8; 287; 37; 279 Umbhel; 
{ f 
Ww: 7.0 1.4: 390; 85; 390/ Bansda; 
E; 12.2 2.9: 1099; 165; 1071 Madhi; 
| 
{ 
6-0, 2.3; 853; 163; 837! Vyara; 
NW;..14-0) 1,9; 750; 178; 740; Damka; 
W; 22-0, 5.5; 273; 74; «137 Borsi; 
S; 2-0 1 1.9; 698; 147; 615 Bansda; 
Ww; od 0.8; 200; 39; 105; Simodra; 
8; 10-0] 2.4; 999; 225; 822) Local; 
SE; 2-0 0.5; 106; 21; 106; Songadh; 
E; 28-0; 1.9; 82; 14; 82; Dharampur; 
NE; 8-0] 5.3; 2708; 472; 2558! Local; 
NE; 15-0] 2.5; 776; 140; 684! Vyara; 2-0 
E; 6-0} 1.1; 479; 96; 468, Gangadhra; 3-0 
8: 10-0] 4.7; 9044; 1675; 2343} Local; 
N; 5-0} 2.6; 2826; 570; 2249| Local; 
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Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; (Drinking Institutions and 
Distance \ Distance; Distance water other 
in miles. { Bazar Day. in miles. facilities information. 
5 | 6 | 7 oo 9 
Vapi; 601 Pandore: 2-4; Wed. | Vapi; a Wa f¥s isl (p pn): 
Bulsar; 14-0] Faldhara; 2-4; Sun. Local; !w.jrv. isl (pr).; pyt.; ch.; dp. 
Bilimora; 3-0; Bilimora; 3-0; | Chikhali;  4- a '2s1 (2pr).; pat.; 2cs (2c). 
Local; | Local; Fri. | Mangrol; 6-0| w., n. 81 (pr).; pyt.; c8.3 3th; 
| dg.; dh.; ch.; 1ib.; 
| 4 dp. 
Madhi; 16-0) Mandvi; 8-0; Wed. Local; Wal. sl (pr).; dp. Kakdapar 
| {| Dam _ Project. 
Unai; 6-2! Panchol; 3-0; Fri. | Local; w.,rv. isl (pr).; pyt.; cs fmg).; 
| | lib. 
Chalthan; 1-0! Chalthan: = 1-0; Chalthan, 1-0; w.,t. sl} (pr).: pyt.; 2th; lib. 
Bardoli; 6-2 Local; iw. |S (pr); pyt.; th; ma.; 
i | dg.; db.; ch. 
Songadh; 1-0 | Songadh,; 1-0; Sun. ‘Songadh; 1-0} w. Ipyt.; cs, 





Bulsar; 46-0| Nani vahiyal!6-0; Thu. -[Dharampur; 33-0! rv. 











; 
Scaiicehhvvs eaataseaes Please refer No. 166 Lath Sil reathae = ia 
Chalthan; 4-0! Surat: 8-0; Sat. | Mirapur;  t-0) w. | sh (pr).; pyt.; c8 ().; 
| | th; ie , 
Anawal; 7-0 Umazar; 1-4; Sun. Kandol- 3-0} w., str. st (pr).; 
| pada; | | 
Madhi; Surali; 1-0; Tho. | Local; | Ww. | $] (pr)., pyt.; cs (mp). ; 
| | ch. 
Vyara; 5-0! Vadkui: 2-0; Tue. | Vyara; 6-0| w. isl, (pr).; pyt.; cs 
Surat; 16-0, Surat; 16-0; Sat. | Damka; 2-0] w. ist (pr). 
Maroli; 12-0) Maroli; 14-0; ’ Umbhrat; 5-0: w. och. 























1 
Unai; . 9-0 | Bansda; 2-0 ~~ Fri. Bansda; 2-0! w.,rv. sl (pr).; 
1 { H 
Asarmal; t-4 |! Velachha, 4-0 Mangrol; 60!w.,p. : cs (c). 
Sachin; 2-0 | Surat: 9-0 Sat. : Sachin: 20 | w. 2s] (pr, Rastriya 
{ Shala).: pyt.; 2c8.; 
i : 6tl. 
Songadh: 9-0 | Umarda: 2-0 Tue. ' Songadh; 9-0 | w..rv. ipyt. 
Bulsar; 33-0 | Ukta; 8-0 Sun. | Dharampur2;8-0| rv. 
Rankuva; 2-0 | Rankuwa; 2-0 | Rankuwa; 2-0 | w.,rv.t,| 4s] (4pr),; pyt.; ¢s (c). 
Vyara; 2-0 | Vyara; 2-0 Sat. | Vyara: 2-0 | w.rv. | sl (pr); pyt.: ch. 
Gangadhra; 3-0 | Gangadhra; 3-0 | Palsana: 6-0 | w. isl (pr),; lib. 
Local; | Local; ; Local; wt. | 3sl Qpr, h).; pyt.; 
| | 68.5 Sth: 2ma.; dh.; 
H | ch.; lib,; 8dp. 
Bardol;: 5-0 | | Rayam: 1-0} w. | 2s) (2pr).; pyt.; ¢s 
; (mis),; 4tl.; dh.; ch; 
| lib,; 2dp. 
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| Direction; 
Sr. Village or Town name in Travelling Area (sq. miles.); Post office; 
English; Taluka abbreviation distance Population; Households; | Distance 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from Taluka/|Agricultural population. in miles 
peta H.Q. | 
1 2 3 4 
Se —— | i al aa ————s : 
1932 Varai PRD.; 42¢) SE; 6-0|0.8; 245; 47; 245 Sonwada; 1-0 | 
1933 Varajakhan MDV.; 42a S; 1-01 1.7; 769; 162; 696!) Tarsada 0-4 
Bargama; 
1934 Warajakhan VRA.; QzvLe, SE; 18-0] 2.3; 634; 98; 631 | Unai; 2-0 
1935 Varana =DRP.; ARAL S; 20-0/0.3; 317; 55; 317) Sukhla; 5-0 
1936 Varathin OPD.; qxettt Fe 48 VOB gestae DEREPLED | ctcctasai shoeat eo tenncans 
1937. Varawath DRP.; a2946 S; 29-0; 4.8; 1175; 260; 1134: Dharampur; 29-0: 
1938 Vareli MDV.; 224 S$; 5-0 |3.4; 491; 105; 489 | Bodhan; 4-0 | 
1939 Vareli PLN.; 42-il | ON; 80 1.0; 117; 16; .85 | Kosmada; 2-0 
1940 Vareth MDV.; 425 E; 3-0/4.0; 672; 116; 652); Mandvi; 3-0 
1941 Varethi MDV.; 436} NW; 21-0 | 2.2; 1081; 219; 1067 | Tadkeshwar; 3-4 | 
1942 Variav CRS.; azleutd N; 6-7°|98.7; 2735; 586; 1310, Local; 
1943 Varoli-Jangal DRP.; S; 30-01 4.0; © 569; 103; 550| Dharampur; 30-0 
attal ova 
1944 Varoti-Talat DRP.; S; 915-07 3.1;) 814; 136; 810 | Sukhala; 7-0 
alata -act2 | 
1945 Visan BLR.; qian NE; 11-2 | 2.6; 1138; 244; 916, Undach; 2-0 
1946 Yasan GND.; GAL | NGG I6-0. (195 795; 82; 690 ; Amalsad; 1-0 | 
1947 Vasat NVR.; Var SE; “7-0. |0.8;) 386; 88; 351 | Ugat; 3-0 | 
1948 Vasarai MHW.:; Gu2y S; 10-0 71.1; 323; 59; 323 | Mahuwa; 9-0 
1949 Vasaravi MGL.; quatal S; 2-01 6.0; 808; 155; 440 | Mosali; 2-0 
| 
1950 Vasavari OPD.; aHala E; 10-0; 1.2; 294; 60; 281 Sayan 2-4 
195} Vasigam MDV: a ila S; 2-4 0.04% iiceteciaes Geserted [.....ccccecececcceeecesensn eas 
7 
1952 Vasiyar BUR.; aaliz S; 2-4 0.8; 535; 109; 110; Bulsar; 2-0 
1953 Yuta CRS.; el Ww; 6-0, 0.6; 206; 41; 183, Magdalla; 1-0 
1954 7atar PRD; 4212 SW; 9-0! 2.3: 1456; 285: 955 Local; 
| | 
1955 Wathoda pRP.; issu E; 23-0) 2.f; 101; 17; 103) Dharampur; 23-0 
1956 Yati BNS.; qél E: 12-01 2.4; 196; 38; 196) Vaghai; 3-0 
1957 Vav CKL.: ata E; 8-0) 1.4; 757; 161; 751 | Khergam; 1-0 
1958 Vav KMJ.; 4a S:; 3-0, 5.2; 1443; 314; 1275 Local; 
(959 ¢avar DRP.; 4!42 SE; 35-0! 1.1; 526; 102: 5261 Pendha; 11-0) 
1960 Ved CRS; 4 NW; 4-0! 1.1; 1638; 309; 1179 Singanpore; 1-4 
1961 /edach® CRS.: Geto E; 6-5: 1.0; 79; 20; 75 Kumbharia,; 1-4 





Railway St.; 


Weekly Bazar; 








Distance. ‘Distance: 
in miles Bazar Day. 
5 6 
Pardi; 7-0 | Pardi; 7-0 
Madhi:; 8-0 | Mandvi; 1-0 Wed. 
Unai; 2-0 | Panchol; 3-0 ‘Fri. 
Vapi; 11-0 | Sukhla; 5-0, Fri. 
Bulsar; 47-0 | Local; Sun. 
Kim; 22-0 | Bodhan; ' 4-0 Mon. 
Chalthan: 2-0 | Chalthan; 2-0 
Madhi; ~ 12-0 | Mandvi; 3-0 Wed. 
Valachha; 3-0 } Amba; 13-0 Sat. 
Surat; 6-7 | Surat: 6-7 Sat. 
Bulsar; 53-0 | Rakholi; 7-40 Fri. 
Pardi; 19-0 | Sukhala; 70 Fri. 
Billimora; 2-4 | Dungri; 3+ 
Amalsad; 1-0 | Sari Bujaring: !-0 
Navasari; 7-0 } Navsarl; 70 Sun. 
Anaval; 9-0 | Valvada; 1-4 Sun. 
Mangrol; 2-0 | Wankal; 3-0) Frive 
Sayan‘; 2-4 | Surat; 10-0 Sat. 
sadete ae ea divi cieeees tenon gs ates 
{ 

Bulsar; 2-0 | Bulsar: 20 
Surat; 8-0 | Surat; 6-0 Sat. 
Udwada; 4-0 | Udwada; 4-0 Tue. 
Bulsar; 41-0 | Rajpuri Jungle:11-O0Thu. 
Vaghai. 3-0 | Vaghai; 3-0 
Bulsar; 12-0 | Vadgam; 4-0 Wed. 
Chalthan; 6-0 | Surat; 7-0 Sat. 
Bulear; 64-0 Huda; 2-4 Tue. 
Surat ; 5-0 | Surat; 3-0 Sat. 
Surat; 6-0 | Surat; 6-0 Sat. 

















1 


{sl (pr).; 
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Institutions and 
_ other 
information 


9 


2sl (pr., !okshala). 
s! (pr),; cs,; tl; dg 


sl (pr).; pyt.; cs. 


sl ( pr). 

si (lokshala),; tl. 

tl. 

sl (lokshala),; tl. 

si (pr).; cs mq, 

sl (pr),; pyt.; cs.; 8tl 
4mq. 4dg.; 2dh,; 2dp 
p. sl; (pr). 


1 al (pr). 


st (pr).; pyt.; tjch. 
s} (pr); tl; dg; ch; 
lib. 


pyt. 

sl (pr).; cs.; mq.; dg.y 
ch. 

sl (pr); @. 


; sl (lokshala). 


ths dg. 

sl (pr).; pyt.; e835 (2).4 
th; lib.; dp. 

sl (lokshala). 


st (pr). 
s] (pr).; pyt.; 2tl; mq, 


; dg.;dh,; ch,; lib.; 2dg. 


s] (pr). 
2s] (pm).; pyt.; tl; 
dg.; dh,; ch. 





Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance. water 
in miles facilities 

7 8 
Panchlai; 2-0 | w. 
Local; w.,PV. 
Dolvan; 3-0] w. 

Nanapondhaj10-0) w..,P. 
Geserted........c0c.)eeceeeeee ee 
Dharampur; 29-0] p. 
Bodhan; 4-0 | w., rv. 
Local; w,,t. 
Mandvi; 3-0 | rv.,w 
Karanj; 1-4 | Pw, 
Local; WwW. rv. 
Rakholi;— 8-0 | w.,rv. 

| Chiwal, 5-0 | w.,p. 

| 
“Dungri; 3-4 | w. 

}| Sari; 1-0 | w..t. 

Bujarang; 

| Munsad: 1-0 | w.,p. 

| Local; w, 

: Mosali; 2-0 | w. 

| Sayan; 2-0 | w. 

I deserted. ..eccseelcseeeeeees 

| ) 

| 

' Local; Ww. 

| Gaviar; 0-1 | O. 

| Morai; 4-0 | w.. rv. 

; PWD Roads 

| Dharampur,23-0 | rv.,p. 

! Vaghai: 3-0 | w.,rv. 
Khergam; 2-0 | w. i 
Local; w. 

| Penth; 11-0 P. 

' Local; tv. 

( 
Local; w. 
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Direction; | 
Village or- Town name in i Travelling | Area (8q. miles); . \ Post office: i 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 1 distance | Population; Households; Distance. l 
No. |Village or Town name in Gujarati. | from Taluka/| Agricutural Population. , in miles. i 
: | peta H.Q. |; 3 : 4 
pee Mego Seas thee ae fete fo oemane SS 
1962 Vedachi NVR; Agen | NE: 6-0, 2.7; 1617; 336; 1229 | Local; 
: ; | | 
| | 
{ : i { 
: ! ' | 
| ; | 
1963 Vedachi VRD.; sed | EB; 2-01 1.9; 860; 150; $70; Local; 
1964 Vesim GND.; Bury | NE; 4-0: 1.1; 1480; 374; 1170 Local; 
1965 Vegi MDY.; sil -W; 1-4 £.0;- 585; 111; 578 | Bodhan; 4-0) 
1966 Vejalapor BLR.; Geratiz. N; 2010.9; 838; 150; 263 | Lilapore;. 0-4 
1967 Vejalapur NVR.; Fsradiz NW; 7-0} 1.4; 480; 103; 432] Veshma; 2-0 
1968 Vekur. S$GD.; 452. | S: 9-0, 1.2;. 340; $1; 340, Songadh; 8-0 
i 7 . 


1969 Velachd MGL.;. Gqiest Wis10-0'213;-.971; 198; 445° Local; 


| ! 
1970 Veladha VRA.; G@HL | S;-/3+0,4.0;" 202; 39; 200 








Vyara; 3-0 
1971 Velafja KMJ.; Qeiag NW; 4.0/2.4; 583y. 113 $22 |, Kathor; 1-4 
1 
1972 VelanapurCKL; Gagyr os E: 16-0" 1.2; 568: 96; 568, Sarayn’; 3-0 
1973 Velanapur MHW.; 4amyr | SE; 8-0 3.3; 1105; 203; 1074; Mahuwa: &-0 
i i i \ 
1974 Veluparavi PRD; dauede | “SES 1-4) 1.3, 752;, 136; 672 | -Pardis 2-0| 
1975 Velupotal DRP.; daqiaa | ee et” |... deserted sce 
1976 Velavac BLR.; 4aq4 | BE; 5j45r0) 422591405; 225; 1401 Wankal; 6-0 
1977 Velavi MGL.; ard] E; 25-0: 1.9; 228; 36; 228; Umerpada; 3-4 
1978 Velazar SGD.; Fao | W; 10-0: 2.3; 377; 60; 377. Songadh; 11-0! 
1979 Veluk OPD.: ey | SW; 4-0 1.8; 569: 113; 461 Dihen; 2-0) 
19g0 Verikut MGL.: dase / S; 5.0, 3.7: 1135: 200; 920 Wankal:; 3-0| 
1981 Veri-Bhavadit DRP.; | S; 14-0 3.4; 303; $8; 303 Dharampur; 14-0 
FAlmarzs | 
1982 Vesma NVR.: 424l ON; 80.2.4; 3777; 787; 1239 Local; 
1983 Vestn MGL.: 424d 1 S$; 6-0 4.9; 110; 24; 10; -Mangrol: 6-0 | 
: | 
1984 Vesu CRS.: 4z "SW: 8-2: 3.3: 873; 206; 665 Local; 
1985 Vihin KMJ.; (acur Ey 10-0 3.5; 1134: 211: 940 Local: 
1986 Vihar’ OPD.: (Quit E; 8-0. 1.4; 606: 119; 529 Local; 


1987 Vihel CRS.: ales i ONW: 60! 0.4: we. deserted ..cecccseeeeees Soteds 


Railway St.; 


Distance 
in miles. 
5 
Local; 
Madhi; 11-0 
Vedchha; 6-4 
Kim; 19-0 
Bulsar; 2-0 
Navsari; 7-0 
Songadh; 10-0 
Local; 
Vyara; 30 
Sayan; 1-4 
Bilimora; 17-0 
Navsari; 16-0 
Pardi; 2-0 
Bulsar; 14-0 
Keori; 14 
Songadh; 11-0 
Surat; 10-0 
Wankal; 3-0 
Bulsar; 32-0 
Maroli; 5-0 
“Mangrol; 6-0 
Surat ; 6-0 
Bardoli; 7-0 
Sayan; 5-0 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Abrama; 24 
Valod; 1-4 Fri. 
Gandevi; 6-0 Wed. 
Bodhan; 4-0 Mon. 
Bulsar; 2-0 
Navsati; 7-0 Sun. 
Singpur; 3-0 Mon. 
Local; 
Vyara; 3-0 Sat. 
Surat; 12-0 Sat. 
Chikhali; 10-0 
Kharvan; 4-0 Sat. 
Pardi; 2-0 
Chichai; 1-0 Sat 
Keori; 14 
Songadh; 11-0 Sun. 
Surat; 10-0 Sat. 
Wankal; 3-0 “Fri. 
Mandava: 6-0 ‘Fri. 
Navsari; 8-0 Sun. 
Mangrol; 6-0 
Surat; 44 Sat. 
Bardoli;; 7-0 Sat. 
Surat; 17-0 Sat. 


error reer rer rrr rr res Cee Pree ee Peer reer ee eee ee 





Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance water 
in miles. facilities 

7 8 
Local; w. 
Valod; 1-4 | w,,rv. 
Gadat; 2-4 | w. 
Areth; 1-4 | w.,p. 
Bulsar; 2-0 | w. 
Local; w. 
Songadh 8-0 | w.,rv. 

w. 
Vyara; 3-0 | w, rv. 
2-0 | w. 
Rudwel; 5-0 | w, str. 
Satem; 4-0 | w.,rv. 
Pardi 2-0 | w. 
Waghchhipa;1-4| w.,rv. 
Ww. 
Songadh; 11-0 |w. 
Local; w.p. 
Mosali; 5-0 | w. 


Dharampur;14-0 | rv.p. 


i.ocal; Ww. 
Dungri; 1-4 | w. 
Piplod; 2-0 | w. 

w. 
Takarma; 3-4 w. 


ESE TEM © 500525 se cess bch eke ol oud oak deted wea sanataveda des 
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_ _other 
information. 


9 





| sl(pr).;2cs,; (mp, ;m,is).; 
fr (As. Vad 14 Goddess 
Agasi) (ii) (Ct Sud 8 
Goddess Khodial); 
4tl.; ch.; lib.; dp. 
2s] (pr. m).; pyt.; 2cs,; 
(c, fmg).; 2lib.; dp. 
sl (pr).; pyt.; cs (mp), 

tl; mq.; dg.; dh. 

sl (lokshala),; cs, 

sl (pr).; tl; M.;dh.; 2lib 
sl (pr) ; pyt.; 4tl.; lib. 
sl (lokshala).; pyt.;cs, 
(c). 

sl(pr).; pyt.; 2th. dg.; 
ch.; lib,; 2dp. 

cs (fmg). 

sl (pr).; pyt,; 2cs,; 
(2mis).; tl; ch.; lib. 
sl (pr). 

s! (pr).; pyt.; cs.; (c) 
th; ch,; lib. 

sl(pr).; pyt. 


oescecorcccclons Code ree reevegeoerecccesscsstersoesson 


pyt. 


sl (lokshala). 
sl(pr).; 4tl.; dg. 
si(pr); pyt.; cs. 


3s] (2pr; h). pyt;, cs;, 
Stl; 2mq.; 7dg.; 3dh. 
ch.; 4lib.; 4dp, 

tl: dg. 


sl (pr).; 4tl.; dh: ch, 


sl (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dg; 
ch.; lib,; dp. 
sl (pr);.2cs,; (c.mp).;2tl 


oo ery 
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Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 


Sr. 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 


| + 


1988 Vijalapor NVR.; dlsvaite 


1989 Virapor  MDV.; qlzde 
1990 Virapor vLD.; dlzie 
1991 Virapur VRA.; [ary 
1992 Virathav SGD.; faraa 
1993 Viravadi NVR.; dlaal 
1994 Viraval DRP.; dlaaa 


1995 Viraval NVR. (aztan 


1996 Virakset DRP.; laid 
1997 Visadalia MDV.; dlazidlort 
1998 Visala MDV.; [azuat 

1999 Visalapor NVR.- (aaa 


2000 Wyara VRA.; Cll 


2001 Zab MDV.; 10 

2002 Zadapati sGD.; msuel 
2003 Zakharada MGL.; Mt 
2004 Zainkhari VRA.; ail 


2005 Zankhavav MGL.; siviala 








Direction; | 


Travelling 
distance 


peta H. Q. 
2 


Area (sq _miles.); 
Population; Houscholds; 
from Taluka | Agricultural population 


sw; 2-0! 1.6; 


W; 22-0 | 2.2; 
SE; 8-0] 0.8; 
NE; 3-0] 1.8; 
SE; 15-0 | 1.2; 
E; 5-0] 0.8; 
SE; 5-0 | 163; 
N; 1-4 |.1.0; 
SE; 38-0! 7.1; 


N; 7-01 0.7; 


N; 6-0 


SE; 30 


Head- 
quarters 


Ww; 10-0 


NW; 6-0 


0.7; 


0.4; 


259% 


2.6; 


0.5; 


S; 3-0 | 1.6; 


SE; 12-0: 2.0; 


E; ea 1.9; 


3 


3640; 768; 698 





429; 86; 414 
379; 80; 379 
276; 52; 238 
Wil; 20; 111 
193; 36; 193 
493; 80; 493 


2120; 450; 826 | 


729; 160; 729 | 

61; 9; 46: 
atta gonassvews deserted 
27; 4; 12 


11327; 2102; 2349 


549; 96; 549 

79; 15; 69 
248; 47; 126 
563; 102; 553 


701; 135; 310 


Post office; 


Distance 
in miles. 
4 
Local; 
Kim; 10-0 
Buhari; 1-4 
Vyara; 3-4 


Songadh; 15-0 
Kaliawadi; 2-0 


Dharampur; 5-0 


Local; 
Pendha; 8-0 
Mandvi; 7-0 


Kaliawadi; 1-0 


Local; 


Bodhan; 7-0 


Songadh; 6-0 


Mosali; . 4-0 


Vyara; 12-0 


Wankal; 6-0 




















Railway St.; 





Distance 

5 
Navsari; 1-0 
Kim; 10-0 
Madhi; 17-0 
Vyara; 3--4 | 
Navapur; 15-0 
Navsari; 4-0 
Bulsar; 22-0 | 
Navysari; 14 
Bulsar; 56-0 
Zankhvav; 7-0 
Navsari; 5-0 
Local; 
Madhi; 15-0 
Songadh; 6-0 
Mangrol; 4-0 
Vyara; 12-0 
Local; 








Weekly Bazar; 


Distance 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Navsari; 10; Sun. ‘L 
Amba; 16-0; Sat. 
Buhari; 1-0; Wed. 
Vyara; 3-4; Sat. 
Singana; 9-0; Tue. 
Navsari; 40; Sun. 
Vadpada; 1-0; Tue. 
Navsari; 1-4; Sun: 
Huda; 3-0; Tue 
TDevgadh; 1-0; Thu 
Navsari; 4-0; Sun 
Local; ; Sat. 
Bodhan; 7-0; Mon. 
Songadh; 6-0; Sun. 
Wankal; 5-0; Fri. 
Batpur; 7-0; Mon. 


Local; 


Motor Stand; {Drinking} Institution and 





Distance 

7 
Local; rs 
Dhanva; 2-0 
Buhari; 14 
Vyara; 3-4 
Local; 
Nasilpore; 0-4 ! 


Dharampur;5~0 


Local; 


Penth: 10-0 


Local; 





ideserted 


seeeeeaeceee 


. | Kaliawadi; 0-4 


Local; 





| 


Local: 
Songadh; 6-0 
12-0 


Vyara; 


Local; 


J 
Local; 
| 
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water 


facilities 


8 


Ww. 


pes eerereeee 


W.IV. 





——- 


_ _ other 
information. 


9 





sl (pr); pytcs;€ mp); 


fr (As. Sud. 8; Goddess 
Ashapuri); 2tl; lib;dp 
sl (pr); tl. 


pyt. 


sl; cs (mp); fr (Ct. 
Sud 9-Ramnavami):tl, 

SI (pr); pyt. Ur (Ct. 
Sud. 15 & Ct. Vad 1) 
Golphad Pir;. 3dg; lib. 


Ce ee ee rr ooeoeten 


5st; (3pr,. m,h); — pyt; 
3cs; fr (Ps. Sud 15 

Khanalshalk Pir) 10t1 
2mq; 10d; 4dh; 2gym. 
ch; 2lib; 10dp; cch; 

Fateh Wall (0267) 

Fort). 

s}; (lokshala). 


Mq. 


sl; (pr); pyt. 


i sl; (pr); pyt; 2cs; (c. 


mis. p); 





Sr. Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 


—_—| — = 


2007 Zarani MGL.; aK 

2008 Zarapan = MGL.; 22YQ 
2009 Zarapan MDV.; UR 
2010 Zarawad& MGL.; #2aI8t 
2011 Zari BNS.; at 

2012 Zari CKL.; a2 

2013 Zaria «= DRP.; lau 
2014 Zari Dadhawada mpy.; 


onl eas 
2015 Zari Dévagadh MDV.; 
wl €a28 
2016 Zariya Amba SGD.; a2lat wiou 


2017 Zéravavala MHW.; IAA 


2018 Zinor’h = MGL.; flat 
2019 Zuj  BNS.; ev 


2020 Zumawadi =MGL.; yALad 





Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 


Peta H. Q, 
2 


E; 7-0 
E; 20-0 
WwW; i114 
NE; 20-0 
W; 12-0 
E; 17-0 
SE; 34 
NE; 80 
NE; 13-0 
NE; 25-0 


SE; 9-0 


SE; 4-0 
S; 3-0 


NE; 12-0 


Area (sq. miles.); 
Population; Households; 
No. | Village or Town name in Gujarati.| from Taluka Agricultural population. 


0.6; 
0.1; 


2.8; 


2.0; 


0.9; 


0.9; 


0.1; 


pare 


3 
201; 


252; 


175; 


272; 


66; 


1232; 


826; 


473; 


63; 


sree eeeeeee 


56; 


1549; 


218; 


320; 


82; 


42; 


42; 


29; 


35; 


11; 


218; 


159; 


88; 


279; 


39; 


72; 


37; 


195 


247 


Post office; 
Vistance 
in miles 
4 


Songadh; 6-0 


Wankal; 1-4 





167 


272 


66 


1228 


826 





465 


1451 


218 


310 


82 


Wankal; 11-0 
Bodhan; 7-0 
Umerpada; 14-0 
Pratapnagar 1-4 
Godthal; 3-0 | 
Dharampur; 3-4 
Mandvi; 9-0 |. 


Navapur; 15-0 


Local; 
Wankal; 3-0 
Bansda; 3-0 


Umerpada; 7-0 








Railway St.; 
Distance 
in miles. 


5 


Songadh; 6-0 
Wankal; 1-4 
Zankhvav: 5-0 | 
Kim; 17-0 
Umerpada; 14-0 


Dholikui; 4-0 





Bulsar ; 20-0 
Bulsar; 22-4 


Zankhvav; 12-0 


Navapur; 15-0 


Navsari; 18-0 


Mangrol; 3-0 
Unai; 10-0 


Umerpada; 7-0 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Songadh; 6-0 Sun. 
Wankal; 1-4 Fri. 
Zankhvav ; 5-0 
Amba; 3-0 Sat. 
Umerpada; 14-0 
Chapaldhara; 2-6 Sat. 
Khergam; 9-0 


Nani Vahiyal; 4-0 Thu. 


Devgadh; 7-0 Thu, 
Navapur; 15-0 Sat. 
Kharvan; 1-4 
Wankal; 3-0 Fri. 
Bansda; 3-0 Fri. 
Umerpada; 7-0 











Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
in miles. 


7 
Songadh; 6-0 


Mangrol; 7-0 


Zankhvav; 5-0 


Local; 


Pratap 1-4 


nagar; 
Fadwel; 9-0 


Dharampur;4~0 
Sathvav; 4-0 
deserted ............ 
Navapur; 15-0 
Local (Ex-. 3-0 
cept Mon- 
soon); Kar- 
chelia; 
Mangro]l; 4-0 
Bansda; 3-0 











Drinking} 


water 
facilities 


8 


w., EV. 


w., n. 


w. 





W.,TV. 
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Institutions and 
other 
information. 


9 


sl (lokshala); pyt; ch. 


cs. 


sl (pr); pyt; tl. 


2s! (pr); (lokshala); fr 
(Phg. Vad 5); dg; dh. 


sl] (lokshala). 


sl (pr); pyt; cs (mp); 
2tl; ch; lib. 


ch. 
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VILLAGES TRANSFERRED FORM WeEsT KHANDESH 
AT THE TIME OF BIFURCATION OF BOMBAY 























Direction; 
Village/Town name; in English-| Travelling |Area (Sq.ms.); Population; Post office; 
Serial | Taluka abbreviation; Village/ | distance Households; Agricul- Distance. 
No. Town name in Gujarati. from taluka tural Population. in miles 
peta H.Q. 
1 2 3 4 
2024 Abhanakuwa Uy, ; WaHASA | 
2025 Acchari UB.; 21269121 NE ; 23-0 | 1.8; 560; 105 Local; 
2026 Adade NZ.; e132 W; 6-0)1.7; 519; 75 Dhanora; + 3-0 
2027 Ahu NB; BUS NE; 12; 498; 98 Nargoal; 20 
2028 Akkal Utar NZ,; wigs Gale |W; 18-0/0.2; 112; 21 Akkalkuwar; 1-0 
2029 Akkalakuva BK.; VLSS4 SAL | 0.1; 240; 39 Akkalkuva; 1-0 
2030 Amad Tarf Satone NZ,; NW; 11-0 12.6; 826; 126 Kukurmunda; 4-0 
weds W2UBL 
2031 Amod alias Talode Nz.; Nj 90/13; 453; 51 | Talode; 3-0 
mildte GE Ale | | 
2032 Anandapur UL.; ULL EYL (W; 1240 }2.1; 555; 103 i‘ Navapur; 10-0 
| \ | 
2033 Anagaon UB,; wierd | Wis\ 950446), 732; 122 Shirgon; 1-0 
2034 Ankalas‘UB.; zisq14 NE; 19-0/ 4.9; 1800; 324 Bhilad; 5-0 
2035 Antruli NZ.; viz_dl N; 3-0]/2.0; 610; 68 Nizar; 2-0 
2036 Arakundi NZ.; surg) 
2037 Asapur NZ.; PULAU], ; NW; 12-0/0.3; 301; 55 Akkalkuwa; 3-0 
2038 Asarawe NZ,; BULARLA NZ; 9-0 1.35; 923; 135 Taloda; 40 
i i 
i | 
2039 Aste alias Budhaval NZ.; NZ; 80/15; 496; 61 Taloda: 40 
wire GF ep4ian 
2040 Bahuriipe NZ.; gg NE; 6-0; 2.9; 1357; 142 Taloda; 3-0 
2041 Balade NZ,; one SE; 10-0 2.1; 1504; 188 Taloda; 3-0 
2042 Bej NZ.; Gisv ; NW; 10-0} 2.7; 1217; 196 Kukurmunda; 2-0 
2043 Belambe NZ.; Gaye NW; 8-0/0.7; 412; 70 Kukurmunda; 4-0 








t 


AND THANA DISTRICTS 





Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Karambele; 1-0 
Nandurbar; 5-0 


Sanjan; 5-0 


Nandurbar; 25-0 | 


Nandurbar; 23-0 
Nandurbar; 18--0 
Nandurbar; 14-0 
Bhadbhunja; 1-0 
Bhilad; 3-0 
Bhilad; 5-0 


Nandarbar; 12-0 


Nandarbar; 20-0 


Nandarbar; 30-0 


| 
Nandarbar; 19-0 


Nandarbar; 20-0 


Nandarbar; 11-0 


Nandarbar; 16-0 | 


Nandurbar; 18-0 


STATE ON Ist May 1960 





Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 


6 


Local; Thu. 
Nandurbar; 
Khattalwad; 
Akkalkuwa; 


Akkalkuva; 1-0; Wed. 


Kukurmunda; 4-0; Thu. 


Akkalkuwa; 3-0; Wed. 


Taloda; 3-0; Fri. 
Taloda; 4.0; Fri. 
Taloda; 3-0; Fri. 
Taloda; 3-0; Fri. 


Kukurmunda; 2-0;Thu. 





Kukurmunda; 4-0;Thu. 


5-0; Tues. 


2-0; Sat. 


1-0; Wed. 


Taloda; 3-0; Fri. 
Navapur; 10--0; Sat. 
Jambhuri; 2-0; Wed. 
Talwada; $-0; Sun, 


Nandarbar; 12-0; Tues. 











Motor Stand; 


Distance. 


Valvada; 
Pimplod; 
Local; | 
Akkalkuwa;3 
Deserted; 
Kavathe; 
Taloda; 
Navapur; 
Shirgaon; 
Bh ‘lads 


Sajipur; 


Kavith; 
Hatode; 
Taloda; 
Hatode; 
Taloda; 


Kavithe; 


1-0 


3-0 


2-0 


8-0 


1-4) 
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Drinking Institutions and 
water other 
facilities information. 
8 9 
Forest 
Ww. sl(pr) ; ch ; tl; pyt. 
Iv. tl; pyt. 
Ww. sl(pr) ; pyt. 
Ww. pyt. 
w. s\(pr) ; pyt. 
Ww. sl(pr) ; etl ; 0 ; pyt. 
W.3 rv. sl(pr) ; pyt. 
Ww. sl(pr) ; pyt. 
w. 2 sl(pr) ; pyt. 
rv, | sl(pr) ; tl ; pyt. 
Forest. 
w. sl(pr) ; pyt. 
w.3 tv. sl(pr) ;dh 3 2tl ;es(mp); 
i pyt. 
Ww. | — si(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 
TV. si(pr) ; lib ; 31] ; 2cs(mp); 
pyt. 
wn sl(pr) ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 
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Village or Town name in 
Serial {| English; Taluka abbreviation. 


No. |Village or Town name inGujarati| from taluka 


{ 


a | a 


2044 Bhadabhunja UL; muse] 

2045 Bhamasal NZ; HHA 

2046 Babaraghat UL; ouorate 

2047 Bhatikarathbeli UB; ouzlszeidl 

2048 Bhilad UB; dilats 

9049 Bhilabhavali Nz; elaeuad) 

2050 Bhilajambeli NZ; elanrial 

2051 Bhifit Bk. UL; fla 4. 

2052 Bhiat Kh. UL; la vit 

2053 Borade NZ; d1122 

2054 Borathe NZ; 621g 

2055 Borigion alias Kacigaon UB; 
Hrlouia GE seloiia 

2056 Borikuwa NZ; OUelga 

2057 Boralai UB; aids 

2058 Cacarabunda UL; AA.El 

2089 Chapati UL; sud 

2060 Cokhiambli NZ; Arfl ris1el 

2061 Cineode NZ; FUE 

2062 Ciramati NZ; faanel 

2063 Corgim NZ; Aira 


2064 Dabariatba NZ; Sota R-1(O4t 





| 





Direction; 


Travelling |Area (sq.ms.); Population; 
distance Households; Agricul- 
tural population. 


peta H.Q. 
2 


N; 7-0| 2.8; 
NE; 10-0|09; 
E: 401/21; 


WwW; 60/1.3; 


; NE; 18-0 | 2.9; 


W; 10-0} 1.9; 
SW ; 12-0.).3.7; 


W;5- 0-4 1 1.73 


| 





WwW; 3-0 | 4.0; 
W;: (7-0) 1.83 
Wy 8-01 4:33 





NW ; 25-04 °2:9; 
W; 10-0} 0.7; 
NE; 18-0 | 2.4; 
N; 2-0/ 2.5; 
E; 8-0 | 2.15 


W; 17-0) 0.2; 
E; 5-0) 1.7; 


NW; 8-0] 0.5; 


NW ; 20-0 | 1.2; 








3 

815 ; 140 
149 ; 23 

81; $22 
631; 123 
1606; 328 
7715; 129 
1320; 193 
719; 134 
961; 154 
560; 94 
1393; 229 
1114; 173 
170; 3) 
931; 168 
547; 84 
407 ; 64 
594 ; 99 
458 ; 81 
301; 44 
441; 58 








Post office; 

Distance. 

in miles 

4 

Rea see 8-0 
Taloda 6-0 
Navapur 4-0 
Solsumbha 1-0 
Local 
Dhausra 3-0 
Dhanora 2-0 
Navapur 2-0 
Navapur 5-0 
Nandarbar 2-0 
Rauala 8-0 
Achhari 4-0 
Akkalkuva 1-0 
Karambele 1-0 
Sorcadh 8--0 
Navapur 8-0 
Akkalkuva 1-0 
Nizar 3-0 
Taloda 5-12 
Akkalkuva 12-0 





Railway St.; 


Distance. 


Local 
Nandurbar 
Navaput 
Solsumbha 
Local 
Khandbare 
Khandbara 
Navapur 
Navapur 
Nandarbar 
Tighi 
Karambele 
Nandarbar 
Karambele 
Songadh 
Navapur 
Nandarbar 
Nandarbar 


Nandarbar 


Nandarbar 


7201-148 


14-0 


4-0 


1-0 


6-0 


4-0 


23-0 


1-0 


10-0 


20-0 


10-0 


19-0 


40-0 


Weekly Bazar; 








Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Navapur 8-0 Sat. “1 
Taloda 6-0 Fri. 
Navapur 4-0 Sat. 
Khatalwad 2-0 Sat. 
Achhari 2-0 Thu. 
Dhanora 3-0 Sat. 
Dhanora 2-0 Sat. 
Navapur 2-0 Sat. 
Navapur 5-0 Sat. 
Nandurbar 2-0 Tue. 
Koparti 6-0 Sat. 
Jambhari 6-0 Wed. 
| Akkalkuva 1-0 Wed. 
Achhari 0-3 Thu. 
Songadh 8-0 Sun. 
Navapur 9-0 Sat. 
Taloda 5-0 Fri. 
Nandarbar 10-0 Tue. 
Taloda 5-0 Fri. 
Akkalkuva 12-0 Wed. 








Motor Stand; 


Distance. 
7 

Navapur 
Taloda 

Navapur 
Umbergaon 

Rd. 
Local 
Dhanora 
Bhiljambeli 
Navapur 
Navapur 
Dhanora 
Velade 
Karambele 
Akkalkuva 
Karsiv bele 
Songadh 
Navapur 
Akkalkuva 
Sajipur 


Taloda 


Akkalkuva 


8-0] n 


2-0 


1-0 


4-0 


5-0 


3~0 


1-0 


6-0 


9-0 


1-0 


2-0 


4-0 


5-0 


Drinking 
water 
facilities 
8 


a 


Ww 





fv 


Iv 











1177 





Institutions and 
: other 
information, 


9 


sl(pr) ;ch ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; tl ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

4sl(pr) ; dp ; tl; cs(mp) ; 
pyt. 

sl(pr) ; tl; tpyt 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; ¢s ; pyt. 

s\(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; 2te ; cs ; pyt. 


2sl(pr) ; 3t1; 2cs ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; pyt. 


’ pyt. 


2sl(pr) ; o(np) ; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 

si(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

si(pr) ; tl; cs 3; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 
Deserted, 


sl(pr) ; pyt. 
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Village/Town name in English;| Travelling |Area(Sq. ms.); Population; 
Households; Agricul- 
tural Population 














Direction; 





\ 
i 


| 
| 
| 





Serial | Taluka abbreviation, Village/ | distance 
No. Town name in Gujarati. from taluka/ 
peta H.Q. 
1 | 
2065 Dahad UB.; eela NE; 40 
2066 Dehali UB.; gual NE; 10-0 
2067 Dehari UB.; éu2l S; 20 
2068 Devhale NZ.; Eeuth NE; 42 
2069 Dhaj UL.; Yer WwW; 5-0 
2070 Dhanoli us.; 4aiel NE; 15-0 
2071 Ekalehare UB.; ASAuZ | NE; 2420 
2072 Gadid NZ.; oUcle |'SE;. 6-0 
2073 Gamadi NZ.; 11H4Zl W; 12-0) 
2074 Gangatha NZ.; o[o.4t | NW ; 20+0 
2075 Ghimase Kakariye UB.; SW: 7-0 
HH s sli 
2076 Gordse NZ.; TWAa |N; 11-0 
2077 Govada UB.; SiLaLat $; 34 
2078 Gujharapur NZ; 2Js2y2 Ww; 13-0 
2079 Haradult NZ; 6radl E; 20 
2080 Haripur UL.; aly2 N; 5-0 
2081 Hatanur Digar NZ,; side? (E91; W; 12-0 
2082 Hatode NZ.; alg NE; 5-0 
2083 Hingani Digar NZ.; (¥oeil eork| NE; 5-2 
2084 Ho) NZ.; din NE; 5-0 
2085 Humaran UB,; guz Ww; 7-4 


3 
0.7; 236; 56 
3.7; 1674; 309 
4.2; 2536; 335 
2.0; 695; 62 
0.7; 133; 22 
1.5; 907; 174 
0.9; 399; 77 
10; 189; 35 
1.0; 221; 33 
1.7; 1023; 179 
0.5; 315; 65 
12; 231; 45 
2.7; 767; 152 
0.9; 277; 48 
0.9; 275; 52 
24; 316; 52 
18; 536; 76 
16; 668; 109 
0.8; 286; 60 
07; 84; 4H 
0.6; 221; 38 





Post office; 

Distance 

in miles 

4 

nhepaae: 1-0 
Bhilad; 2-0 
Local; 
Nandarbar; 7-0 
Navapur; 5-0 
Bhilad; 1-0 
Karambele,; 1-0 
Kukurmunda; !-0 
Dhanora; 3-0 
Kukurmunda; 7-0 
Local; 
Taloda; 3-4 
Dehari; 1-0 
Dhanora; 4-0 
Nizar; 1-0 
Navapur; 3-0 
Dhanora; ae 
Taloda; 2-0 
Nandarbar; 10-0 
Taloda; 6-0 
Local; 











Railway St.; 
Distance. 





Umbergaon 1-0 

Road.; 
Bhilad; 2-0 
Umbergaon 4-0 


Road.; 


Nandarbar; 7-0 
Navapur; 5-0 
Bhilad; 1-0 
Karambele; 1-0 


Nandarbar; 15-0 


Khandbara; 9-0 


Nandarbar; 28--0 


Sanjan; 
Nandarbar; 18-0 
Umbergaon 5-0 
Road.; 
Khandbara; 8-0 
Nandarbar; 7-0 
Navapur; 3-0 
Khandbara; 12-0 
Nandarbar; 13-0 
Nandarbar; 10-0 
Nandarbar; 14-0 


Sanjan; 7-0 


1-0 





Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Khatalwada; 6-0; Sat. 
Talavada; 1-0; Sun. 


Khatalwada; 8-0; Sat. 


Nandarbar; 7-0; Tue. 


Navapur; 5-0; Sat. 
Talawada; 1-4; Sun. 
Jambhuri; 1-4; Sat. 


Kukurmunda 1-0: Thu 
Raigadh; 
Akkalkuwa; 3-0; Wed 
Khatalwada: 3-0; Sat. 
Taloda; 3-4; Fri. 
Khatalwada; 9-0; Sat. 
Raigadh: 


2-0; Thu 


Nandarbar; 7-0; Tue. 


Navapur; 3-0; Sat. 
Raigadh; 
Taloda: 2-0; Fri. 


3-0; Thu. 


Nandarbar; 10-0; Tue 
Taloda; 6-0; Fri. 


Khattalwada; 4-0; Sat. 


1-0; Thu. 





Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
7 

Local; ft 
Bhilad; 1-0 
Local; 

Navapur; 4-0 
Bhilad; 0-4 
Karambele; 1-0 
Kukurmunda ; 0-4 
Local; 

Akkalkuwa; 3-0 
Sanjan; 1-0 
Local; 

Local; 

Raigadh; 2-0 
Nizar; 2-0 
Navapur; 6-0 
Raigadh; 3-0 
Taloda; 2-4 
Kotvati; 2-0 
Taloda; 5-0 
Sanjan; 2-0 





Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 





Iv. 


Iv;,, 


Iv. 





rv. 
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Institutions and 
_ _ other 
information. 
9 

sl(pr) ; tl; dp ; pyt. 
4si(pr); dp ; pyt. 
4si(pr) ; dp; dg; lib; 
3tl ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 
2si(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 
sl(pr). 
sl(pr). 
sl(pr) ; cs(mp). 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 
sl(pr). 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; tl ; cs(pp) ; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; tl; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; dh ; ctl ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; tl ; pyt. 


. |sl(pr) ; pyt. 
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Village/Town name; Taluka Tavohon Area (Sq.ms.); Popuation; Post office; 
Serial abbreviation, Village/ distance Households; Agricultural distance 
No. Town name in Gujarati. from taluka Population in miles 
, peta te \ 3 ‘ 
2086 Ttawai Nz: Saad oe NW; 200 0.8; 567; 97 Kukurmunda tay. 
2087 Jarnburi UB; 6¥+)2) W; 22-0/10; 484; 95 Karambele 3-0 
2088 Jamane UL: mud N; 80/11; 407; 72 Songadh 3-0 
2089 Jamaki UL; 144] W; 80/20; 535; 96 Navapur 1-0 
2090 Kacali UL; stad N; 5-4|0.7; 208; 35 Navapur 6-0 
2091 Kacigéon UB; slog NE; 27-0/2.3; 856; 145 Achhari 5-0 
2092 Kalai UB; s1as) N; 22-0) 1.8; 1176; 244 Karambele 1-4 
2093 Kalagiion UB; saolia N; 22741418; 802; 145 Phansa 2-0 
2094 Kamalapu UL; SUALYR Nip 11-0 | O2vrer22; 25 Navapur 10-0 
2095 Kararnbelt UB: s24i¢l N; 22-0 | 2.1; 1510; 310 Local 
2096 Karathbels Pal UB; 52644 ule’l] NE; 17-0 | 1.6; 919; 214 Local 
2097 Kataswan UL; s224\¢ W; 5-0 | 2.45 915; 146 Navapur 5-0 
2098 Kavitl:e NZ; sas Ni eee : Lis. 419; 58 Kukurmunda 1-0 
2099 Kalani NZ; sani NE; 13-0 | 1.4; 343; 54 Kukurmunda — 1-6 
2100 Kevadamoi Nz; $4stutd NW ; 13-0 
2101 Khapada UL; wiyeEt N; 3-0}1.2; 468; 80 Navapur 2-0 
2102 Khairave alias Dhonere NZ; |W; 140)1.4; 477; 79 Dhanora 6-0 
ved GE ale | 
2103 Khattalawada UB; rags, | NE; 4-0 /13.4; 7090; 1431 Local 
2104 “hodade NZ; Viet W; 6-0] 2.13... 936; 120 Nandarbar = 129- 
2105 Kondhraj NZ; siger NE; 11-0/ 1.2; 356; 26 Kukurmunda 1-0 
2106 Kodhali BK NZ; Sted N; 3-0/3.5; 911; 156 | Nizar 








2-0 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Nandarbar 24-0 
Sarakmbele 3-0 
Songadh 6-0 
Bhadbhunja 1-0 
Navapur 6-0 
Karambele 6-0 
Karambele 1-4 
Bhilad 8-2 
Navapur 10-0 
geal 
Bhilad 8-0 
Navapur 5-0 
Nandarbar !4-0 


Nandarbar 21-0 


Navapur 
Khandbara 13-0 


Sanjan 3~ 


Nandarbar 12-0 


Nandarbar 20-0 


Nundarbar 14-0 


2-0 | 








Weekly Bazar; 


Distance; 

Bazar Day. 
‘Akkalkuwa 4-0 Sat. 
Local Wed. 
Songadh 6-0 Sun. 
Navapur 7-0 Sat. 
Navapur 6-0 Sat. 
Achhari 5-0 Thu. 
Jambhuri 4-0 Wed. 
Maroli 3-0 Fri. 
Navapur 10-0 Sat. 
Achhari 1-0 Thu. 
Jamphuri 3-0 Wed. 
Navapur 5-0 Sat. 


Kukurmunda 1-0 Fri. 


Kukurmunda 1-6 Thu. 


Navapur 2-0 Sat. 
Vadali 3-0 Fri. 
Local Sat. 
Dhanora 2-0 Sat. 


Kukurmunda 1-0 Thu. 


Nundarbar 14-0 Tue 








Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
"Gaia 2-0 
Valvada 3-0 
Songadh 6-0 
Navapur 7-0 
Navapur 6-0 
Achhari 5-0 
Palikarembeli 1-3 
Phansa 2-0 
Navapur 8-0 
Loca} 
Local 
Navapur 4-0 
Local 
Kordraj 0-4 
Akkaltave 3-0 
Navapur 5-0 
Raigadh 1-0 
Local 
Pimplod Tar f 
Dhanora = 3-0 
Local 
Nizar 3-0 





Drinking 


water 
fa cilitie 


wjIv 


rv 


[rv 


wy,rv 
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Institution and 
_ _ other 
information. 





sl(pr) pyt.; 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; cs ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ;mq ;dib ;tl; 

sl{pr) ; 2dg ; a(mp) ; pyt. 

pyt. 

sk{pr); 8tl; cs; pyt. 
indrsgadh an old fort. 
2sl(pr) ; tl ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

2tc ; pyt. 

asl(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

Sl(pr) ; cs ; pyt. 

sl(pr). 

7si(pr),m) ; 43m, mg, 3dp 
dg, dib ; 7tl ; Asandevi 
fr. (vsk. Asd. 15), 

3sl(pr) ; 2tl s cs + pyt. 

sl(pr) ; es(mp) ; pyt. 


pyt. 
Fae ee 
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set | Magy Toum ames inna | Traveing [are (Sa. pen Pople] Pox fie 
No. Town name in Gujarati; from taluka/ Agricultural in miles. 
‘ Laie H.Q. Ropulagon, 5 

2107 Kukuramunda NZ.; 5524/31 SE; 6-0/1.9; 3149; 584 , Local ; 
2108 Lakhamikhede NZ.; awl? |W; 12-0/2.0; 631; 105 Dhanora ; 2-0 
2109 Lekurawadi NZ.; 4s2ard W; 10-0169; 107; 14 Dhanora ; 3-0 
2110 Mahamadpur WNzZ.; AGHEYR 0.5; 

2111 Malav UB.; Haig NE; 13-0/2.2; 722; 140 Bhilad ; 20 
2112 Mamakavada UB.; HHSaLZt N; 10-0/0.9; 441; 87 Marali; 4-0 
2113 Mande UB.; Hig N; 70/09; 1760; 292 Shirgaon ; 2-0 
2114 Manekapur UB,; HIsY2 Nui h3s04}4.9'5 959; 195 Khattalwada ; 3-0 
2115 Manekapur UL.; WLBLS YR Nj) 6071.7; 405; 80 Navapur ; 3-0 
2116 Maroli UB.; HRidl N; 90171; 5265; 1064 Local ; 

2117 Mataval NZ.; H2tan N;-. 9-0) 043, 472; 72 Taloda ; 3-0 
2118 Medapur NZ,; Hey SE; 10-0109; 242; 33 Kukurmunda; 4-0 
2119 Mirokot UL.; alesi2 W; 13-0124; 698; 118 Navapur; 12-0 
2120 Modale NZ.; Wet SE; 9-0]1.1; 509; 53 Kukurmunda; 40 
2121 Mohan UB.; Wied N; 22-0/3.6; 1752; 378 Karambele ; 30 
2122 Moramba NZ.; Hott W; 13-0)2.1; 966; 162 Akkalkuva; 2-0 
2123 Mubarakapur N7Z.; HOURS YR NW; 1-0/1.7; 675; 88 Nizar ; 1-0 
2124 Nagawas UB.; #9LQla NE; 16-0/1.3; 450; 81 Bhilad ; 5-0 
2125 Nahuli UB.; «gal NE; 23-0; 1.2; 459; 84 Karambele; 1-0 
2126 Nanachal UL.; «(leet N; 10-0/0.9; 298; $2 Songadgh ; 80 




















Railway St.; 
Distance. 





Nandarbar; 21~0 


Khandbara; 12-0 


Khandbara; 10-0 


Bhi lad; 2-0 
Sanjan; 9-0 
Bhilad; 4-0 
Sanjan; 6-0 
Navapur; 3-0 
Sanjan; 12-0 


Nandarbar; 17-0 
Nandarbar; 18-0 
Bhadbhunja; 3-0 
Nandarbar; 18-0 
Karambele; 3-0 
Nandarbar; 22-0 
Nandarbar ; 11-0 
Bhilad; 5-0 
1-0 


Karambele; 


Bhadbhunja; 3-0 





Weekly Bazar; 





Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 

Loca]; Thu. 
Dhanora; 2-0; Sat. 
Dhanora; 3-0; Sat. 
Talwada; 2-0; Sun. 
Marali; 4-0; Fri. 


Khattalwada; 4-0; Sat. 


Khattalwada; 3-0; Sat. 


Navapur; 12-0; Sat. 
Local; Fri, 
Taloda; 3-0; Fri: 


Kukurmunda; 4-0; Thu. 


Navapur; 12-0; Sat. 


Kukurmunda; 4-0; Thu. 


Jambhuri; 0-4; Wed. 


Akkalkuwa; 2-0; Wed. 


Nizar; 1-0; Sun. 
Talwada; 4-0; Sun. 
Jambhuri; 2-0 Wed. 
Songadh; 8-0; Sun. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance, 
7 
Local; 
‘Nesarvade; 2-0 
Rajgadh; 2-0 
Bhilad; 3-0 
Local; 
Local; 
Navapur; 3 
Local; 
Local; 
Taloda; 3-0 
Taloda; 7-0 
Navapur; 8-0 
Taloda; 6-0 


Palikarambele; 3-0 


Akkalkuwa; 


Nivar; 


Bhilad; 


Karambele; 


Navapur; 


2-0 


1-0 


340 


1-0 


10-0 








Drinking 
water 
facilities 


8 


Ww, ftv, 


rv. 


WwW; Iv. 


Ww, fv, 





Ww, 
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Institutions and 
; other 
information. 


9 


sl(pr); mp; dp; dg; 
ub ; ste; pyt. 

sl(p) ; cs; pyt. 

pyt. 

deserted 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

Asl(pr) ; lib ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

2sl(pr) ; Sm ; tl ; pyt. 
10sl(pr) ; dp ; dg ; 3tl; 
KalBhairav fr. ct. sun. 
15 cs(mp) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; tl; cs ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; cs. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; mg ; cs ; pyt. 

3sl(pr) ; dg ;lib ; tl ;cs ; 
pyt. 

si(pr) ; ch ; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; ch; tl; pyt. 

sl(pr) ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; pyt. 
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Village/Town name; Taluka Travelling Area (Sq. miles); Pop- Post office; 

No.) ‘rogues ta Guinmdic: ltom Takka/Agnediaay Roraiee, in ike 
1 moe 3 4 

2127 Nandagion UB; aleo1ia NE; 140/1.3; 562; 114 Bhilad - 4-0 
2128 Narayanapir UL; 4I2l4Myr |W; 7-0 |12.3; 2243; 362 Navapur 10-0 
2129 Naragoal UB; «12511 N; 20| 3.6; 4131; 860 Local 
2130 Nasarapur NZ; dlUryr W; 140/19; 417; 66 Dhanora 7-0 
2131 Nevale NZ: “ald N; 9-0/1.3; 456; 58 Dhanora 4-0 
2132 Nibhore NZ; [i132 NE; 11-0/2.4; 852; 131 Taloda 0-5 
2133 Nizar NZ; (4052 HQ} 5.9; 3227; 490 Local 
2134 Nurabad UL; eJRLOLLE, W;'| 5-0|0.8; 279; 75 Nawapur 5-0 
2135 Pankhari UL; yirl Wi 715-011.53) 356; 57 Navapur 14. 
2136 Palagam UB; WLoLlH NE: 2-01-2.8;° 1189; 271 Umbergaon 4 
2137 Pali UB; uel N; 22-0|2.3; 762; 142 Karambele 1 
2138 Paraculi UL; yrydl N; 9-0/1.4; 234; 40 Navapur 10-0 
2139 Panibara NZ; weflotar NW; 12-0/1.0; 271; 39 Kukurmunda 4-0 
2140 Pat! NZ; ual E; 8-011.3; 385; 45 Kukurmunda_ 1-0 
2141 Parod ;NZ; Uxls NW; 22-0/ 1.4; 244; 33 Kukurmunda 10-0 
2142 Patipad’ NZ: wdlust NW; 22-0| 1.9; 694; 130 Kukurmunda 5-0 
2143 Pethapur UL; Weuyr N; 9-0/0.9; 190; 32 Songadh 8-0 
2144 Phanasi UB; SQL N; 22-0) 3.8; 4849; 936 ' Local 








Railway St.; 





Weekly Bazar; 


Distance. Distance: 
Bazar Day. 
Bhilad 4-0 | Balwada 1-0 Sun. 
Navapur 9-0 | Navapur 10-0 Sat. 
Sanjan 7-0 | Khattalwada 4-0 Sat. 


Khandbara 11-0 


Dhakwad 12-0 


Nandarbar 15-0- 


Nandarbar 11--0 


Navapur 


Sengadh 


Umbergaon 3-0. 


Karambele 1-0 
Bhadbhunja 3-0 
Nandarbar 18-0 
Nandarbar 15-0 
Nandarbar 25-0 
Nandarbar 18-0 
Bhadbhunja 5-0 


Bhilad 8~0 


4-0 | 


2-0.. 


Raigadh 1-0 Thu. 


Kukurmunda 1-0 Fri. 


Khattalwada 3-0 Sat. 
Jambhuri 2-0 Wed. 
Navapura 100 Sat. 
Kukurmunda 4-0 visi 


Kukurmunda 1-0 Thu. 


: Akkalkuwa 3-0 Wed. 
Khapar 
Songadh 8-0 Sun. 
Maroli 4-0 Fri. 








7201—149 


Taloda §-0.Fri. 
Local ‘Sun. 
Navapur 5-0. Sat. 
Navapur: 14-6 Sat. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 


Local 


Navapur 


Local 


Raigadh 
Kavithe 


Taloda 





‘Local 








7-0 


1-0 


4-0 


5-4 


1-4 


- | Khattalwada 3-0 


| 


Songadh 


Kavthe 


| Kukurmunda 1-0 | 





7-0 Tue. | Akkalkuwa 


| Songadh 


Local 


Akkalkuva 


Palikarambele 1-0 


5-0 


6-0 


6-0 


6-0 


6-0 





Drinking! Institutions and 
water other 
facilities information. 
w si(pr) ; pyt. 
w;srv | 6sKpr); th; cs; (mp) ¢ 
pyt. 
sk(pr, em, 3sl) 3dp ; dh 
1 dg, 21ib ; 3t]; cs(mp) +” 
pyt. 
w sl(pr) ; tl! pyt. 
Iv sl(pr) ; tl; pyt. 
Witv, sl(pr) ; tl] ; pyt- 
rvit. | sKpr) ;h;m:3dp; dh: 
| tib;tl;2cs;pyt. Hin- 
dada Devi fr. (vsk. sud. 
15). 
w;frv | si(pr); pyt. 
{ Ww. ‘sKpr} 5 pyt 
w sKpr) ;. pyt.- 
w sl(pr) ; cs; pyt. 
w sl(pr) ; pyt. 
Iv sl(pr) : pyt. 
w;rv | si(pr). 
w;rv i sli(pr); pyt. 
tv sl(pr) ; pyt. 
w ' Si(pr) ; pyt. 
w sl(7pr, sl); 3dp, ch, dg 
4tl ;cs(mp) ; pyt. 
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Serial} Taluka abbreviation. Village/ 
No. Town name in Gujarati; 


1 


2145 Phulavadi NZ.; & aad 
2146 Pimpalis NZ: yuna 
2147 Pirnpalod Tarf Nizar NZ.; 
Wusie AgGor 
214g Pisavar NZ.- [yatae 
2149 Punéd UB; ydit 
2150 Raigadh NZ; aig 
2151 Rajapur ZZ; wevyr 
2152 Randici NZ.; Udall 
2153 Rani Khadakale NZ,-21WlMgsi 
2154 Sadagavan NZ; Aer1GIet 


2185 Sakarade UL; ws2e 


2186 Ssijin UB; 49 


2157 Sarai UB; 3425 
2158 Saroida UB; ais 
2159 Saravile NZ.; Arua 
2160 Sase UL; wa 

2161 Satola digar NZ: aidim (E12 
2162 Sale NZ; Wa 
2163 Selud UL; Agqe 


2164 Seli NZ.; aig 





Direction; 
Village/Town name; in English | Travelling 
distance. 


SE; 7-0 
N; 10-0 
E; 10-0 
E; 13-0 
N; 22-0 
N; 12-0 
SE. 8-0 
NW ; 11-0 
S$; 

E; 12-0 
Ww; 50 
NW; 6-2 
N; 10-0 
N; 3-0 
E; 4-0 
Ww; 6-0 
NE; 10-0 
Ww; 15-0 
Ww; 8-0 
NE; 4-6 


Area (Sq. ms.);  Pop- 
ulation; Households; 


from ee Agricultural Population. 


3 


2.1; 1016; 120 
08; 310; SI 
2.1; 650; 89 
19; 995; III 
2.2; 748; 123 
7.2; 2614; 419 
10; 709; 118 
LV; 339; 82 
1.4; 

2.8; 918; 125 
10; 343; 50 


2.3; 4613; 944 


1.2; 614; 99 
2.6; 1227; 200 
1.7; 902; 187 
10; 363; 50 
08; 67; 11 
2.4; 681; 106 
1.0; 755; 149 


0.8 ; 80; 40 


Post office; 
Distance in miles 


Dhanora;; 


6-0 


Kukurmunda; 4-0 


Akkalkuwa; 


Taloda; 
Navapur; 


Local; 


Kukurmunda; 1-0 
Taloda; 3-4 
Nandarbar; 11-0 
Prakashe; 3-0 
KarambeJe; 3-0: 
| 


g 


g 


Marali; 40 
Nargoal; 2-0 
Nandarbar; 6-0 
Navapur; és 
Taloda; 5-0 
Dhanora; 1-0 
Navapur; 9-0 
Nandarbar; 8-0 | 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; 
Distance. Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
5 6 


Nandarbar; 15-0 | 





Nandarbar ; 14-0 Taloda; 


Nandarbar ; 11-0 | Nandarbar; 11-0; Tue. 





Nandarbar; 22-0 | Prakhashe; 3-0; Wed. 

Karambele; 3-0 | Jambhuri; 1-4; Wed. 
! 
| 

Khandbara; 10-0 | Local; Thu. 
! 


Nandarbar; 20-0 | Kukurmunda; 4-0; Thu; 


Nandarbar; 19-0 





Nandarbar ; 20-0 | Taloda; 6-0; Fri. 
Bhadbhunja; 2-4 | Navapur; 6-0; Sat. 
Local; Khattalwada; 3-0; Sat. 
Sanjan: 10-0 | Marali; 4-0; Fri. 
Sanjan, 7-0 | Khattalwada; 4-0; Sat. 
Nandarbar; 6-0 | Nandarbar; 6-0; Tue. 
Bhadbhunja; 2-4 ? Navapur; 6-0; Tue. 
Nandarbar; 6-0 | Nandarbar; 6-0; Tue. 
Khandbara; 11-0 | Vadali; 1-0; Fri. 
Bhadbhunja ; 2-0 Navapur; 9-0; Sat. 
Nandarbar; 8-O0 Nandarbar; 8-0; Tue. | 


Kukurmunda; 1-0; Thu. 


3-4; Fri. 


Akkalkuwa; 3-0; Wed. 


Motor Stand; 


Distance. 





| Gorase; 


Korit; 





| Local; 
| 


Sarigam; 


Pimplod; 


Modalpadi; 1-0 


Kavathe; 


Local; 
Navapur; 
Local; 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Local; 


io 


ocal; 





Nandarbar; 


Navapur; 





: 


| Taloda; 
| 
| Raigadh: 


| Navapur; 


Sajiu; 


1-0 


$-0 





8-0 


3-0 








6-0 | 
| 
4-0 | 


‘6 





Drinking Institution nd 
water other 

facilities information. 

Ww. sl(pr) ; cs(mp) pyt. 
rv. sl(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 
w. si(pr) ; lib; pyt. 

w. sl(pr) ; cl; pyt. 
witv sl(pr) ; lib ; pyt. 





Ww. 


win. 


Wy, fv. 


Iv. 


8-0! w 


#-0|w 


i-4 





Iv. 





3sK(pr) ; sh ; 3tl; cs 
pyt. 

sl(pr}. 

sl(pr) ; py - 


Deserted. 


sl(pr) ; cs ; tl; pyt. 





sl(pr) ; pyt. 


2sl(pr) ;emp ; 2dp ; dh ; 
ch ; 3dg ; lib ; ce(mp); 
pyt. 

s\(pr) ; pyt. 





si(pr) ; dp ; lib ;cs(mp); 


pyt. 
“ sk(pr); dh; dg; lib; 
2tl ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 


si(pr) ; pyt. 
tl; pyt. 
sl(pr) ; pyt. 


sl(pr) ; cs; pyt. 
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Sr. Village or Town name in 
English; Taluka abbreviation. 
NO. | Village or Town name in Gujarati. 


2165 Siragoin UB; [aotia 


2166 Solasurhba UB; Bie] 
2167 Sulavade NZ: 229d 
2168 Sufdarapur UL; e242 
2169 Tadagim UB; 42H 
2170 Talawade UB; aaald 


2171 Tapikhadakale NZ; 


UE 43510 


2172 Tethbhi UB; 2% 
2173 Thuti UL; yA 
2174 Toratde NZ; (ize 
2175 Tulase NZ) yn 
2176 Turhb UB; -jo 
2177 Ubhad. NZ; Gotz 


2178 Uchhal UL; 42s94 


2179 Urhbargam UB; Gotz 


2180 Umaja NZ; Gam 
2181 Untavad NZ; Gaiae 
2182 Vedali Nz; agel 


2183 Vadade Kh. UL; wWeryE 














Galeri Area (Sq. miles); Popu- Post office; 

distance. lation; Households; Distance. 
from Taluka/Agricultural Population. in miles. 

peta Be ; 4 
N; 8-0 | 6.3; 4128; 863 Local 
E; 4-4 2.8 3 2244; 444 Local 
E; 120/69; 268 : 31 Prakasha 4-0 
E; 2-0 | 2.1; 509; 86 Navapur a 
N; 5-4 | 1.8; 825; 187 Sanjan 11-0 
NE.;,_ 14-0 | 0.8; 329; 54 Sanjan 2-0 
W; 15-2 }1.03.° 593; 106 Dhanora 9-0 
E; 3-0)1.2; 883; 196 | Sanjan 2-0 
N; 9-0} 2.8; 563; 96 Songadh 5-0 
W;.12-071.45 510; 85 Akkalkuwa 2-0 
SE ;— 8-0 | 17; 410; 84 Kukurmunda 2-0 
NW; 9-0 2.7; 870; 172 Sanjan 18-0 
E; 14-0/1.2; 29%; 48 Prakasha 3-0 
HQ; | 2.1; 1380; 266 Navapur 1-0 
HQ | : 
NW ; 22-0 | 0.4; 256; 44 Kukurmunda 8-0 
N; 11-0/0.7; 214; 40 Taloda 2-0 
W; 15-0 |3.0; 1752; 285 Dhanora 8-0 
W; 3-0/2.6; 743; 119 Navapur 6-0 


a 


— rr Oommen 000 eee ee 


Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; 











Distance. Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
5 6 
ase ssa os 
| 
Bhilad 2-0 | Khattalwada 6-0 Sat. 
Local Khattalwada 3-0 Sat. 
Nandarbar '3-0 ! Prakasha 4-0 Wed: 
Navapur 2-0 | Navapur 2-0 Sat. 
Sanjan 11-0 | Local Fri. 
Sanjan 2-0 | Khattalwada 4-0. Sat. 
Khandbara 13-@ | ‘Vadali 1-0 Fri. 
Sanjan 2-6:| Khattalwada 4-0 Sat. 
Songadh §~0 | Songadh 5-0 Sun. 
Nandarbar 26-0 | Akkalkuwa 2-0 Wed. | 
Nandarbar 16-0 | Kukurmunda 2-0 Thu; 
Sanjan 18-0 | Local Fri. 
Nandarbar 22-0 Prakasha 3-0 Wed. 
! 
Navapur 1-0 } Navapur 1-0 Sat. 








Nandarbar 24-0 |! Akkalkuwa 21-0 Wed. 
Nandarbar 16-0 | Taloda 2-0 Fri. 
Khandbara 12-0 | Local Fri. 
Bhadbhunja 2-4 | Navapur 6-0 Sat. 


| 
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| Motor Stand; Drinking Institutions and 
Distance. water other 
facilities information. 
7 8 9 
; 

Loca} w . si(4 pr; sl); 3dp; ch; 

| dg; lib; 2tl; cs(mp) 
pyt, 

Local Ww 2sl(pr) ; 2dp; lib; 2tl$ 
| es(mp); pyt. 

Korit 3-0} rv! si(pr)$ pyt. 
| Navapur 8-0} wsrv| -sl(pr); pyt. 

Local | w s\(pr) ; dg; pyt. 

Sanjan 2-0] w ‘pyt. 

Reigadh 8-0} w si(pr) ; pyts 

Sasijan 2-0 sl(pr) ; cs(mp) ; pyt. 

Songadh 10-0 | sl(pr) ; pyt. 

Akkalkuwa .2-0) w. | si(pr) ; pyt. 

Taloda 6-0] w sl(pr)-; cs ; pyt. 

| 

Solsumbhe 3-0) w; a sl(pr) ; pyt. 

Visav 1-0; rv | sl(pr) ; tl ; cs ; pyt. 
Navapur 2-0) w;rv sl(pr) ; dp; cs; pyt. 
| p Pp 
| Local lw sl(pt 3st) ;mp ;8dp ; dh; 
| i | 4n ;gm ;lib;tcs; pyt. 

\ 
Akkalkuwa 3-0) w; " sl(pr) ; pyt. 
! 
Raigadh 4-01 w si(pr) ; pyt. 
Local tv 2s\(pr) ; mg; dl; lib 








4; cs(mp) ; pyt.— 
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Sr, | Village or Town name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation. Village 
0. or Town name in Gujarati. 


1 
2184 Vadapatad UL.; agate 
25 Vanka NZ. ais 

2186 Velade NZ; Gaz 

2187 Valavade UB; qaqig 
2iag Vankis UB; cisla 

2189 Vyaval NZ; cxad 

2190 Vensagam NZ. q'42uH 
2191 Vadapada NZ." qgutat 
2192 Zaroh ur; aedl 

2193 Zaranapadd UL; oY 
2194 Zapaamali NZ,; wylounal 
9195 Zumakati WNZ,: 4 us2l 


2196 Ziribed’a NZ: ody 





I 
SW; 11-0 


{ 
t 


| 





| NW; 20-0 


distance 
from taluka/ 
peta at Q. 5 


W; 40/06; 304; 
E; 40) 2.5; 1161; 
NE; 4-0! 7.9; 3027; 
NE; 22-0} 2.3; 1385; 
E; 7-018; TOL; 
E; 13-0/2.9; $47; 
0.8; 185; 
W.,” 20-0073. 50; 
NE; 18-013.6; 1554, 
NW: 12-01) 1.9; 439; 
0.9; 400; 


Ws 19-011.9; 439; 


| NW;-20-010.6; 142; 


lation; Households; 
Agricultural Population. 


53 


154 


276 


377 


134 


98 


32 


313 


82 


60 


Direction; 
Travelling Area (Sq. Miles); Popu- 


82 


26 


Post office; 
Distance in Miles, 


4 
Navapur; Vieng 
Nizar; 3-0 
Nizar; 40 
Achhani; 1-0 


Khattalwada; 4-0 
Prakasha; 3-0 
Kukurmunda; 3-0 
Akkalkuwa; 1-4 
Bhilad; 40 
Navapur; 12-0 
Akkalkuwa; 40 
Navapur; 12-8 


Kukurmunda; 9-0 





Railway St.; 
Distance. 


5 





Navapur; 9-0 
Nandarbar; 11-0 
Nandarbar; 14-0 
Karambele; 0-4 
Sanjan; 2-0 
Nandarbar; 13-0 
Nandarbar; 17-4 
Nandarbar; 24-0 
Bhilad: 4-0 
Bhadbhunja; 1-4 
Nandarbar; 20-0 


Bhadbhunja; 1-4 


Wandarbar; 25-0 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day. 
6 
Navapur; 9-0; Sat. 
Nandarbar;1 1-0; Tue. 
Nizar; 4-0; Sun. 
Achhari; 1-0; Thu. 
Khattalwada ;4--0; Sat. 


Prakasha; 3-0: Wed. 
Kukurnmwnda; 3-0; Thu. 
Akkalkuwa; 1-0; Wed: 
Talaweda; 2-0; Sun: 
Navaputa; 12-0; Sat. 

Akkalkuwa; 4-0; Wed. 
12-0; Sat. 


Navapur; 


Akkulkuwa; 3-0! Wed. 


Motor Stand; Drinking 
Distance. water 
facilities 
7 8 
Navapur; Ta. w. 
Sajipur; 1-0 | rv, 
Local; w. 
Khattalwada; 3-0 | w; rv 
Korit; 2-0 | rv. 
Kavathe; 5-0 | rv, 
Akkalkuwa;, 2-0 | w. 
Bhilad; 4-0 | w; rv. 
Navapur} 8-0 | w; rv. 
Akkalkuwa; 5-0 rv, 
Akkaikuwa; 1-0 | w. 
Akkalkuwa; 3-0 | rv. 
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Vedchhi ai 980 
Vyara i . 980-981 
Wadi falia .. hes 958 
Winchester Museum .» 950-951 

Revenue and Finance ..» 783-806 

Land Records .. 783-796 
Circle inspectors ... ee 795 
District Inspector of 

Land Records, duties of ... 791-792-793 
District and cadastral survey ... 791-794 
Maintenance surveyors ... 4 791 
Organization 791 
Post War Reconstruction. Schemes 795 
Land Revenue ... 783-790 
Registration Department... ... 801-803 
District Registrar .. 5 : 802 
Inspector of Registration 802-803 
Sub-Registrars : 802 
Sales Tax Department 796-801 
Stamp Department ls 1. 803-804 
Motor Vehicles Department . 804-806 
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Motor Vehicles Tax Act... .-- 804-805 
Regional Transport Authority ... 805 
Regional Transport One 805 
Standard of Life : 701-714 
Rural Areas .« 702-708 
Big farmers . 702-704 
Landless labourers — oM 706 
Medium cultivators . 104-705 
Tenant cultivators ifs 705 
Traders and others . 707-708 
Village Artisans . 106-707 
Urban Areas ... 708-714 
Clerical and Professional Class. 711 
Skilled labour ie . 710-711 
Traders... ... 711-712 
The Well to do and the rich . 713-714 
Unskilled labour . sé 710 
Trade “ck . 537-622 
Chamber of ‘Commerce sg . 619-620 
Coastal trade .. 539-541 
Cotton zone sg we. 591-597 
Export and Import « 542-545 
Hawkers ... 618-619 
Fairs . 571-574 
Pedlars . 574-575 
Plantains ..» 597-600 
Regulated market. .. 557-563 
Retail trade .. 601-615 
Cloth, Hosiery . 603-604 
Cycle shops es 605 
Fruits, etc. + 605-606 
Groceries... - 602-603 
Leather goods - 604-605 
Medicine wah 606 
Metal! utencils . 606-607 
Pan bidi, etc. F 603 
Stationery and provisions 604 
Sweetmeats.. es 605 
Wood, fuel, timber sas 604 
Trade routes eh . 541-542 
Timber aes «.- 600-601 
Sales tax 568-570- 616-618 
Village shop keepers ... 366-567 
Volume of trade ... , 375-590 
Weekly Bazars ... 364-566 
Bansda taluka we 349-550 
Bardoli taluka we 993-554 
Bulsar taluka ... 546-547 
Chikhali taluka ... 547-548 
Dharampur taluka ... 548-549 
Gandevi taluka ... 350-551 
Mangrol taluka . 556-557 
Navsari taluka 552 
Olpad taluka 556 
Pardi taluka 546 
Songadh taluka §55-556 
Vyara taluka ise 555 
Valod taluka . 554-555 
Tables— 
Coastal trade Re . 540-541 
Cotton, yearly take-off 592 
cotton bales pressed . “es 591 
Fairs held in the district .. . 572-574 
Hawkers, es 019 
Imports, exports. "(Sources and 
destination) be . 543-545 
Imports, exports (based on octroi) 577-582 
Imports (based on octroi) . 583-590 
Licence fees and licence holders. 561 
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Market places and bazar days ... 564-566 

Persons engaged in various trades. 537 

Registered dealers ..» 570-617 

Retail prices eas 622 
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pendent on trade vs ss 538 

Shops (Number) talukawise : 567 

Shops (Classification) talukawise, 567-568 

Vegetables (exports) 562-563 

Wardwise break up of retail 

shops... be ve . 607-615 

Wholesale prices zee iaé 621 
Transport and Communications ..» 623-674 
Ferries aes . 665-567 
Ports 662-665 
Post offices ... 665-668-673 
Radio Communications the 674 
Railways i : . 624-628 
Bilimora-Waghai section ats 626 
Karambele-Hathuran section ... 624-625 

Kosamba-Umbarpada ,, .-» 626-627 

Surat- Bhad ohne section » 625-625 
Rest houses ian .» 656-657 
Roads es 629-656 

Major district roads : .-» 640-648 

Municipal and other roads . 649-656 

National highways . 629-631 

State highways ..» 632-640 
State Transport --- 657-662 
Telephones ... 5 673-674 
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Farries ; a --- 666-667 
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Ports value of trade ; 663-664 
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tion Ks Si, ies ..- 909-928 
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Surat Branch wee see 917-918 
Andrews Library ... 910 | 
Anti Tuber culosis Hospital & 

Anti Tuber Culosis Parin Banu 

clinic Association 920 
Ashaktashram i 923 
Bai Shirinbai J. Laskri ladies club. 919 
Bai Navajbai Tata cannes ot 

school - 916 
Balika Samaj 918 
Bharat Sevashram (Surat Branch). 925-926 
Child Welfare Society and the 

District probation and after-care 
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Gulabbhai Kanthadji Desai and 

Shri Bhoopendra  Balubhai 
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Room and Library $ . 911 
Hindu Surat charity fund 922 
Indian Red Cross society's Branch. 921-922 
Kasturba sevashram 3 . 919-920 
Kasturba —- Vaidyakiya " Rahat 

Mandal ... oak cus ae 926 
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Kumar Free Library 
Jain Jnanavardhak Free ‘Library, 
Jeeva Daya Fund : 
Jeevan Bharti Mandal... 
Madressa-e-Mohamedia Piperdi- 
wala Charitable trust ... 
Mahajan Anath Balashram . 
Maharani Shantadevi Saravajnik 
Mahila and Bal Pustakalaya_ ... 
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Maternity Home, 
Mehfile Anjuman Islam ‘Library. 
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Nawark Mahila Udyog “Mandir, 
Narmad Sahitya Sabha ... 
‘Navsari Sangit besa tg 
Panchayat = 
Panjrapale F 
Pardi Education Society . 
Parvatibai Nanabhai Khadayata 
Sarvajanik Library ve ; 
Patidar Vidyarthi Ashram 
Rashtra Bhasha Pracharak Mandal. 
R. N. Chavsarwala Free Eye 
Hospital ... 
Rustompura Dastur Khurshed 
Library and Seth Hormasji 
Adarji Dalal Reading Room ... 
Saiyad pura Muslim re s 
Library... : 
Sarvajamk Pustkalaya 2s 
Sarvajanik Education Society 
School for Blind .. : 
Seth Morarbhai Vijbhukhandas 
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Seva Mandal ine 
Suryapura Sanskrit "Pathsala 
Surat Tennis club ., 
Surat District Harij jan Sevak Sangh. 
St. John Ambulance Bigaes (india) 
Surat Branch : 
Surat Stree Mandal 
Surat Mahila Club 
Surat Medical Union... 
Surat District Students Aid Co- 
operative Mandal Ltd. ; 
Tapi Brahmacharyashram Sabha. 
Valod Vibhag Kelvani Mandals... 
Vanita Vishram 


Vidyamata = Varshini “Sanskrit 
Pathsala ... fg esti, 

Vithaldas Thakordas ” Hindu 
Gurukul se 
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District School Board . 852-853 
Language Schools ... 859 
Medical Inspection 860 
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School Broadcasts . 860-861 
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Special Schools . 858-859 
Technical training ... 861 
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Arbitration i is 879 
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Steam Boiler and Smoke Nuisances 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act 881-882 
Medical Department .. 864-866 
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Leper hospital i. ... 865-866 
Medical College : 866 
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Subsidized Medical practitioner. 866 
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Denatured Spirit ... 886-887 

Medical Board 884 

Neera 887 

Permits 885 
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Prohibition, Effect of 885 
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Toddy Se 886 
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